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O grotesco,  por  cxemplo,  nao  esta  no  texro  do  poeta;  e uma  excrescencia  para  imi- 
tar  Mulheres  patuscas  de  Windsor.  Este  ponto  e contestado  pelos  satanistas  com 
algiima  aparencia  da  razao.  Dizem  eles  que,  ao  tempo  em  que  o jovem  Satanas 
compos  a grande  opera,  nem  essa  farsa  nem  Shakespeare  eram  nascidos.  Chegam 
a afirmar  que  o poeta  ingles  nao  teve  outro  genio  senao  transcrever  a letra  da 
opera,  com  tal  arte  e hdelidade,  que  parece  ele  proprio  o autor  da  composi(;ao; 
mas,  evidentemente,  e urn  plagiario. 

— Machado  de  Assis,  Dom  Casmurro 


The  element  of  the  grotesque,  for  example,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  poet’s  text: 
it  is  an  excrescence,  put  there  to  imitate  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  This  point 
is  contested  by  the  satanists,  with  every  appearance  of  reason.  They  say  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  young  Satan  composed  his  opera,  neither  Shakespeare  nor  his  farce 
had  been  born.  They  go  as  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  English  poet’s  only  genius  was 
to  transcribe  the  words  of  the  opera,  with  skill  and  so  faithfully  that  he  seems  to 
be  the  author  of  the  composition;  but  of  course  he  is  a plagiarist. 


— Machado  de  Assis,  Dom  Casmurro  (John  Gledson,  trans.) 


i r 
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A Revoki^ao  Francesa  e Otelo  estao  feitos;  nada  impede  que  esta  ou  aquela  cena  seja 
tirada  para  outras  pec^as,  e assim  se  cometem,  literariamente  hilando,  os  plagios. 

— Machado  de  Assis,  A Semana,  28  July  1895 


The  French  Revolution  and  Othello  have  been  written;  still  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  one  Irom  lifting  this  or  that  scene  and  using  it  in  other  dramas:  thus  are 
committed,  literarily  speaking,  acts  of  plagiarism. 


— Machado  de  Assis,  A Semana  (Helen  Caldwell,  trans.) 


Introduction:  Machado  de  Assis — The  Location  of  an  Author^ 


Joao  Cezar  de  Castro  Rocha^ 


Thar  Stendhal  should  have  confessed  to  have  written  one  of  his  books  for  a hun- 
dred readers  is  something  that  brings  on  wonder  and  concern.  Something  that  will 
cause  no  wonder  and  probably  no  concern  is  whether  this  other  book  will  have 
Stendhal’s  hundred  reaciers,  or  fifty,  or  twenty,  or  even  ten.  Ten?  Five,  perhaps. 

— Machado  de  Assis,  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas  (5) 


The  Location  of  a (Utopic)  Question 

On  a recent  trip  to  Brazil,  Salman  Rushdie  confessed  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Machado  de  Assis. ^ Similarly,  on  the  occasion  of  the  release  of  his  lat- 
est film.  Match  Point,  Woody  Adlen  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  author 
of  Dom  CasmurroP  Cultural  supplements  in  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
enthusiastically  reprinted  these  encomiums  for  the  author  of  The  Posthumous 
Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas.  Is  it  possible  that  a “master  on  the  periphery  of  capi- 
talism” — to  use  Roberto  Schwarz’s  expression^ — can  achieve  full  recognition 
in  the  “world  republic  of  letters” — as  Pascale  Casanova  calls  the  structure  of 
the  international  literary  marketplace?  Casanova  provides  the  answer: 
“Notwithstanding  the  ecumenical  ideology  that  presides  over  literary  cele- 
brations, writers  in  small  languages  are  apt  to  find  themselves  marginalized” 
(277;  my  emphasis). 

To  begin,  the  question  of  the  international  reception  of  Machado  de  Assis’ 
oeuvre  is  at  once  unavoidable  and  irrelevant.^  It  is  unavoidable:  Brazilian  cul- 
ture continues  to  search  for  legitimacy,  which  preferably  comes  from  abroad. 
However,  this  question  is  ultimately  irrelevant,  for  this  legitimacy  usually 
implies  that  Brazilian  authors  have  satisfied  exotic  expectations  imposed  on 
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them  from  outside.^  That  this  (false)  question  lingers  today  reveals  more  about 
the  anguish  of  an  academic  and  artistic  system  that  sees  itself  as  marginalized 
than  it  helps  to  understand  the  intellectual  and  artistic  production  of  this  loca- 
tion. Finally,  the  marketing  of  symbolic  goods  is  (and  has  always  been)  far  more 
docile  than  we  would  like  it  to  be,  and  thus  tends  to  reproduce  the  same  hege- 
mony that  dominates  the  economic  and  political  arenas.  As  a result,  casting 
one’s  sight  anxiously  to  foreign  reception  can  lead  to  the  regrettable  phenome- 
non of  self-exoticism,‘^  the  frequency  of  which  remains  overwhelming,  espe- 
cially in  certain  expressions  of  contemporary  Brazilian  cinema  and  popular 
music,  earning  them  the  dubious  epithet  of  “art  for  export. 

In  the  case  of  Machado  de  Assis,  the  restricted  international  reception  of  his 
oeuvre  also  reflects  (unfavorably)  on  Brazilian  criticism.  Indeed,  for  many 
decades  the  central  debate  of  Machadian  studies  practically  reduced  the  para- 
meters of  the  discussion  to  possible  ties  between  the  author’s  work  and  local 
reality.  This  prolific  debate  can  be  summarized  by  a pair  of  predictable  opposi- 
tions: explicit  alienation  from,  and  subtle  allusions,  to  Brazilian  society;  a delib- 
erate act  of  obscuring  his  family  origins;  coded  descriptions  of  social  inequality. 
This  colorful  game  of  critical  divergences  unnecessarily  circumscribes  Machado 
de  Assis’  work  within  the  dilemmas  of  Brazilian  history,  instead  of  placing  him 
in  the  realm  of  the  “world  republic  of  letters.”  Of  course,  it  is  not  a matter  of 
simply  reversing  this  process  and  overlooking  local  conditions — a critical  ges- 
ture that  would  reveal  an  ironically  misplaced  and  misleading  fascination  with 
the  promises  of  an  outmoded  concept  of  Weltliteratiir. 

However,  if  such  a concern  with  local  conditions  clarifies  the  subtle  cri- 
tique of  Machado’s  gaze  relative  to  nineteenth-century  Brazil,  it  also  obscures 
a fundamental  aspect  of  his  work  that  may  constitute  his  most  relevant  con- 
tribution to  the  rewriting  of  literary  tradition.  This  contribution  would  place 
Machado’s  work  at  the  center  of  contemporary  critical  concerns.  It  is  here 
that  the  mediocre  repercussions  of  his  work  abroad  can  also  be  attributed  to 
a perverse  (and  unexpected)  effect  of  criticism’s  focus  on  the  false  problem  of 
Machado’s  “alienation”;  after  all,  such  a debate  primarily  concerns  specialists 
in  Brazilian  culture,  therefore  it  limits  the  potential  of  Machado’s  oeuvre  to 
attract  a wider  readership. 

A set  of  radical  (and  absurd)  illustrations  will  clarify  my  perspective. 
Imagine  equating  Goethe’s  and  Schiller’s  works  with  learning  how  German 
writers  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  overcame  their  inferiority  com- 
plex vis-Tvis  French  culture.  Imagine  someone  reading  Madame  Bovary  to 
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primarily  become  acquainted  with  the  social  transformations  that  were  tak- 
ing place  in  French  society  from  the  vantage  point  of  a small  town.  Does  any- 
one believe  that  the  repercussion  of  Dostoyevsky’s  novels  can  he  explicated 
through  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  better  understand  Russian  culture  in  the 
nineteenth  century?  It  is  true  that  the  matter  of  nationality  cannot  (naturally) 
be  sublimated,  as  it  is  vital  to  explaining  the  uniqueness  of  any  author. 
However,  the  matter  of  nationality  should  not  he  (exclusively)  emphasized,  or  we 
condemn  Machado’s  work  to  a very  restricted  reception — the  five  readers  of 
Bras  Cuhas.  Of  course,  we  should  not  ignore  the  fecund  contributions  of  the 
school  that  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  project  of  rescuing  Machado’s  commit- 
ment to  his  country.  However,  the  very  success  of  this  school  depends  on  the 
opening  of  new  paths.  The  Author  as  Plagiarist — The  Case  of  Machado  de  Assis 
constitutes  a first  step  in  this  critical  direction. 

As  a result,  new  readings  of  Machado’s  work  come  to  the  fore  when  we 
discuss  his  legacy  in  a broader  context.  Therefore,  we  should  emphasize  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  author  who  boldly  experimented  with  literary  genres,  freely 
appropriated  the  literary  tradition,  developed  an  irreverent  rapport  with  the 
reader  through  a series  of  experiments  with  the  narrative  voice,  attributed  to  the 
act  of  reading  a central  role  in  the  act  of  writing,  and  played  with  the  process 
of  rewriting  the  text  as  the  text  is  being  written  through  the  act  of  ironically 
commenting  on  the  process  of  composition.  Machado  de  Assis  is  a very 
provocative  writer,  regardless  of  his  geographical  coordinates.  Indeed,  Machado 
seems  to  write  (also)  in  order  to  think  about  literature.  He  narrates  in  order  to 
propose  narrative  problems;  his  oeuvre  thus  embodies  a form  whose  content  is 
the  problematization  of  literature  itself,  its  conditions  of  readability  and  the  sta- 
tus of  interpretation  in  the  age  of  printing  press. As  soon  as  we  bring  ques- 
tions such  as  these  to  the  fore  we  see  a new  Machado  de  Assis  appear,  one  who 
is  a precursor  of  Jorge  Luis  Borges;  a precursor  to  that  family  of  authors  who 
always  knew  that  writing  is  a byproduct  of  reading.  When  this  is  achieved, 
Machado  will  finally  find  abroad  more  than  the  five  readers  of  Bras  Cubas. 

The  Location  of  Places 

In  this  context,  we  can  propose  that  Machado  de  Assis  was  only  able  to  cre- 
ate groundbreaking  work  when  he  came  to  terms  with  the  circumstance  of 
Brazil  as  a “peripheral”  country.  This  particular  location  allowed  him  to 
develop  what  I would  call  “belatedness  as  a critical  project.”  Let  me  clarify 
these  concepts;  otherwise,  my  approach  could  be  readily  misunderstood. 


INTRODUCTION 
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First  of  all,  I am  using  the  concept  of  “peripheral”  not  as  an  objective 
description  of  a given  place  hut  rather  as  a complex  set  of  politically,  culturally, 
and  economically  asymmetrical  relationships — the  “peripheral”  pole  being 
located  in  a hierarchically  secondary  position — and  these  positions  are  natu- 
rally dynamic  and  change  in  the  course  of  a historical  process.  Therefore, 
instead  of  simply  doing  away  with  the  concepts  of  center  and  periphery,  as  cer- 
tain contemporary  critical  trends  propose,  we  must  render  them  ever  more 
complex,  stressing  their  relational  nature.  Otherwise,  we  will  lack  the  analytical 
tools  to  understand  the  growing  inequalities  of  a so-called  globalized  world. 

For  instance,  Casanova  proposes  the  definition  of  “median  literary 
spaces — ones  that  are  neither  central  nor  located  on  the  remote  periphery, 
such  as  those  of  small  European  countries  [...]”  (277).  Regarding  one  of 
these  countries,  Portugal,  formerly  a great  colonial  empire,  Boaventura  de 
Sousa  Santos  developed  the  thought-provoking  notion  of  the  “semiperipheral 
condition,”  which  implies  “an  intermediate  economic  development  and  a 
position  of  intermediation  between  the  center  and  the  periphery  of  the  world 
economy”  (9).  Further  in  his  innovative  essay,  Sousa  Santos  expounds  the 
cultural  consequences  of  the  semiperipheral  condition,  while  defining  a 
Janus-like  figure,  the  “Portuguese  Prospero”:  “Being  neither  an  emancipatory 
nor  an  emancipated  identity,  he  oscillated  between  Prospero  and  Caliban  as 
if  in  search  of  Guimaraes  Rosas  third  margin  of  the  river”  (36). Antonio 
Candido  calls  this  impossible  margin  the  “semicolonial  condition”  of  Bra- 
zilian culture,  and  most  of  Machado’s  achievements  might  be  re-read  in  the 
light  of  this  concept,  for  it  implies  an  appropriation  of  the  tradition  based  on 
a fundamentally  irreverent  fashion. 

In  the  late  1970s,  in  the  context  of  Italian  art  history,  Enrico  Castelnuovo 
and  Carlo  Ginzburg  had  already  proposed  a highly  complex  model  for  refram- 
ing  this  discussion,  calling  into  question  the  assumption  underlying  the  com- 
mon definition  of  the  concepts  of  center  and  periphery. ' 5 Their  approach  is 
particularly  illuminating  to  the  project  of  The  Author  as  Plagiarist — The  Case 
of  Maehado  de  Assis.  According  to  Castelnuovo  and  Ginzburg: 

If  the  center  is  by  definition  the  location  of  artistic  creation  and  periphery  simply 
means  distance  from  the  center,  then  one  cannot  but  consider  periphery  synony- 
mous with  artistic  belatedness.  Of  course,  this  is  a tautological  scheme,  which 
eliminates  the  difficulty  although  it  aims  at  solving  it.  [...]  Seen  under  a polyva- 
lent perspective,  the  relationship  between  center  and  periphery  reveals  itself  to  be 
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very  ditterent  from  a peaceful  image  [...]•  This  is  nor  a matter  of  diffusion,  hut  of 
conriict,  which  can  he  observed  even  in  situations  in  which  the  periphery  seems 
to  limit  itself  to  faithfully  follow  the  directions  of  the  center.  (286) 

The  authors  then  show  how,  in  the  Italian  context,  more  than  an  artistic 
center  responsible  for  dictating  aesthetic  values,  one  finds  the  emergence  of  a 
polycentric  structure,  dynamic  in  its  relationships,  variable  in  its  patterns  of 
dominance.  Of  course,  their  model  is  highly  suggestive,  especially  in  the  con- 
temporary position  of  the  globalized  world.  An  author  such  as  Machado  de 
Assis  has  always  already  created  a personal  polycentric  library, whose  shelves 
host  “influences”  from  different  cultural  centers  peripheries,  not  to  men- 
tion the  overlapping  of  several  historical  moments.  In  Machadian  terms,  the 
contentious  nature  of  the  encounter  between  central  and  peripheral  instances 
translates  itself  as  a specific  form  of  appropriation  of  literary  tradition,  which 
entails  the  possibility  of  unfolding  “belatedness  as  a critical  project.” 

I am  not  using  the  concept  of  belatedness  to  imply  that  a “peripheral” 
writer  is  always  coming  or  existing  after  the  expected  time,  which  would  be 
defined  by  the  so-called  “central  powers” — a Manichean  comprehension  of 
cultural  history  that  Castelnuovo  and  Ginzburg’s  quotation  calls  into  ques- 
tion. Rather,  I am  appropriating  Jorge  Luis  Borges’  “tecnica  del  anacronismo 
deliberado  y de  las  atribuciones  erroneas.”’^  Therefore,  “belatedness  as  a crit- 
ical project”  presupposes  a skeptical  detachment  from  the  hierarchy  usually 
attributed  to  tradition,  and  favors  an  ironic  gaze  regarding  contemporary  val- 
ues— trademarks  of  Machado  de  Assis’  work.  Moreover,  although  I am  aware 
of  the  pitfalls  implied  by  any  “triumphant  interpretation  of  our  backward- 
ness,” at  the  same  time  I insist  that  this  awareness  should  not  obscure  the 
critical  potential  of  a location  that  does  not  (and  cannot)  see  itself  as  being 
the  very  center  of  the  cultural  movement  in  a given  time.  Georg  Lukacs 
keenly  acknowledges  this  potential:  “It  is  a phenomenon  that  causes  surprise; 
however,  it  is  frequent  that  a new  human  type  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
literature  of  a young  country,  and  from  there — with  all  its  complexities — 
penetrates  the  literature  of  the  whole  cultivated  world.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  issue  of  a belated  modernity  has  always  haunted 
Latin-American  writers  and  social  thinkers.  In  Brazilian  cultural  history,  an 
issue  of  paramount  importance  is  the  question  of  and  the  quest  for  moder- 
nity, that  is,  economic  progress,  social  justice,  and,  above  all,  the  desire  to  be 
up-to-date  with  the  latest  trends.  Brazilian  cultural  history,  then,  engages  in 
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a phantasmagorical  race  towards  what  has  not  yet  been  clearly  indicated,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  fully  achieved.  In  this  context,  however  fast  you  travel, 
you  will  always  arrive  late.  You  are  always  already  belated,  especially  if  you 
run  restlessly.  Thus,  a more  fertile  alternative  might  be  pursued  by  an  author 
who  decides  to  deliberately  espouse  anachronism  as  a method. 

A Belated  Writer — Ahead  of  his  Time 

Machado  de  Assis’  first  innovative  novel.  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras 
Cubas,  was  published  in  serial  form  in  the  Revista  Brasileira  in  1880  and  in 
book  form  a year  later.  This  groundbreaking  work  has  been  praised  as  a mas- 
terpiece by  writers  and  critics  such  as  Jose  Saramago,  Carlos  Puentes,  Susan 
Sontag,  John  Barth,  and  Piarold  Bloom,  among  others — not  to  mention 
Brazilian  readers.  Nonetheless,  until  the  writing  of  Bras  Cubas,  although  he 
was  already  a noted  author,  respected  among  his  contemporaries,  Machado 
de  Assis  did  not  have  yet  the  “edge”  to  his  work  that  we  have  learned  to 
admire — such  Is  the  state  of  the  art  in  Machadian  studies.  Therefore,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  questions  for  Brazilian  literary  criticism  is  the  need  to  pro- 
vide a reasonable  explanation  for  the  authentic  quantum  leap  manifested  in 
Machado’s  works  after  1880.-^  In  this  introduction,  I will  not  provide  a sum- 
mary of  the  state  of  the  play  concerning  this  topic.  Instead,  I will  invite  read- 
ers to  open  the  novel  to  the  first  page.  There  they  will  find  a note,  “To  the 
Reader,”  a part  of  which  1 used  as  the  epigraph  of  this  introduction: 

That  Stendhal  should  have  confessed  to  have  written  one  of  his  books  for  a hun- 
dred readers  is  something  that  brings  on  wonder  and  concern.  Something  that 
will  not  cause  wonder  and  probably  no  concern  is  whether  this  other  book  will 
have  Stendhal’s  hundred  readers,  or  fifty,  or  twenty,  or  even  ten.  Ten?  Five,  per- 
haps. The  truth  is  that  it’s  a question  of  a scattered  work  where  I,  Bras  Cubas,  have 
adopted  the  free-form  of  a Sterne  or  a Xavier  de  Maistre.  I am  not  sure  but  I may 
have  put  a few  fretful  touches  of  pessimism  into  it.  It’s  possible.  The  work  of  a 
dead  man.  I wrote  it  with  a playful  pen  and  melancholy  ink.  (5)^" 

This  is  a key  passage;  indeed,  this  is  Machado  de  Assis’  rite  of  passage. 
After  the  very  beginning  of  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas,  the  nar- 
rator fashions  himself  as  an  author  who  fully  acknowledges  that,  above  all,  he 
is  a reader,  a statement  that  undermines  Romantic  notions  of  authorship. It 
is  clear  that  within  this  construct,  Fdarold  Bloom’s  theory  of  “the  anxiety  of 
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inHuence”  reveals  itself  as  a Romantic  projection  of  the  notion  of  “genius,” 
which  is  precisely  what  authors  such  as  Machado  de  Assis  call  into  question. 
From  1880,  the  surface  of  his  texts  is  ever  more  populated  by  innumerable 
references  to  authors,  topics,  and  tropes  from  the  literary  tradition.  If 
Machado  consciously  assimilates  Sterne’s  technique  of  digression,  he  does  so 
with  Montaigne’s  Havor,  for  his  digressions  usually  start  or  end  with  literary 
references.  As  Alfred  Mac  Adam  notes:  “Through  this  reference  to  De 
r amour,  which  blurs  essay,  fiction,  and  poetry,  and  his  later  references  to 
Sterne  and  Xavier  de  Maistre,  Bras  creates  antecedents  for  his  disconnected 
Postljumous  Memoirs'  (97).  Had  Jorge  Luis  Borges  read  Machado’s  novel, 
then  the  Argentinean  could  well  have  written  a new  essay — “Machado  and 
his  Precursors.”  And  it  should  be  noted  that  Bras  Cubas  is  a “deceased 
author,”  who  starts  his  career  in  a special  way:  after  his  death. This  uncanny 
“delegation  of  the  writing  to  the  dead  man  displaces  the  fiction  toward  an 
intransitive  and  artificial  authorial  freedom, which  engages  the  reader  in  a 
new  fictional  pact.  Machado  not  only  fashions  himself  as  a reader,  but  he  also 
compels  the  readers  of  his  novels  to  acknowledge  their  role  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  fictional  play. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  since  his  first  novel,  Ressurreigao,  published  in  1872, 
Machado  portrays  himself  as  a worker  who  is  determined  to  craft  his  skills  in 
a genre  in  which  he  is  a beginner. Posthumous  Memoirs,  especially  in  the 
note  “To  the  Reader,”  Machado  takes  a step  further.  He  not  only  renders 
explicit  the  authors  with  whom  he  is  dialoguing  but  also  provides  a concep- 
tual framework  for  this  dialogue:  he  is  interested  in  the  “free-form.”^7 
Moreover,  he  imposes  upon  this  form  a particular  twist.  Machado  does  not 
digress  endlessly  or  travel  around  his  chamber,  propelled  by  witty  humor  as 
the  pilot  of  his  journey.^s  As  he  states  clearly,  his  itinerary  demands  a co-pilot; 
that  is,  to  the  “playful  pen”  he  adds  a “melancholy  ink.”  Machado,  therefore, 
brings  together  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries  in  the  figures  of 
Sterne,  Xavier  de  Maistre,  and  Stendhal,  as  well  as  injects  humor  into  the 
somber  mood  of  melancholy.  Machado  had  already  envisioned  the  technique 
of  the  “deliberate  anachronism”  in  this  overlapping  of  historical  times  and  lit- 
erary genres.  Modernity  as  an  unfinished  process  is  not  necessarily  experi- 
enced as  an  impasse  but  rather  as  an  opportunity  to  simultaneously  encom- 
pass different  horizons.  Thus,  Machado  is  not  nostalgic  for  an  idealized  view 
of  Brazilian  history,  to  be  preserved  against  the  process  of  modernization. 
Moreover,  he  is  not  enthusiastic  about  the  promises  of  modernity:  the  free- 
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form  of  his  prose  responds  to  the  free-form  of  his  thinking — and  vice  versa. 
In  other  words,  the  complexity  of  Machado’s  understanding  of  the  literary 
tradition  requires  an  equally  elaborated  linguistic  expression,  and  his  linguis- 
tic experimentation  encourages  an  irreverent  reading  of  classical  authors. 
Machado’s  breakthrough  is  neither  an  exclusively  literary  achievement  nor 
primarily  an  intellectual  accomplishment;  as  a matter  of  fact,  both  deeds  are 
simultaneously  engendered:  one  fosters  the  other. 

The  explicit  acknowledgement  of  the  simultaneity  of  different  historical 
epochs  produces  an  awareness  that  distinguishes  Machado’s  achievements.  It 
is  as  if  peripheral  writers  have  to  face  a phenomenon  that  could  be  called  the 
“compression  of  historical  time”;  namely,  they  simultaneously  receive  infor- 
mation from  several  historical  periods  without  the  “benefit”  of  a linear 
chronological  order  or  an  already  stable  interpretive  framework.  In  Brazilian 
literature  this  problem  has  always  already  been  there;  after  all,  “the  novel  has 
existed  in  Brazil  before  there  were  Brazilian  novelists.  So  when  they  appeared, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  follow  the  European  models,  both  good  and 
bad,  which  had  already  become  entrenched  in  oiir  reading  habits'  (Schwarz, 
Misplaced 41;  my  emphasis).  The  usual  answer  to  this  situation  is  the  devel- 
opment of  what  could  be  called  an  “anxiety  of  up-to-datedness,”  which 
obliges  the  writer  to  engage  in  an  impossible  race,  for  there  can  never  be  an 
adequate  starting  point — wherever  you  begin,  you  cannot  compensate  for  the 
ground  already  covered.  Carlos  Puentes  humorously  targets  such  anxiety: 
“The  imitations  of  the  independence  era  move  beyond  logic  in  their  belief  in 
a Nescafe  civilization:  we  could  become  modern  instantly,  overlooking  the 
past  and  ignoring  tradition”  (10). 

Nonetheless,  there  is  an  alternative,  exercised  by  an  author  such  as 
Machado  de  Assis,2"^  for  whom  the  clash  of  historical  perceptions  becomes  a 
literary  device  of  unparalleled  strength.  This  device  renders  productive,  at  the 
formal  level,  the  historical  precedence  of  reading ovqv  writing  Machado  brings 
to  the  structure  of  his  composition  the  fact  that,  in  Latin  America  and  not 
simply  in  Brazil,  “the  novel  has  existed  before  there  were  novelists.”  Therefore, 
the  first  novelists  were  necessarily  the  attentive  and  sometimes  critical  readers 
of  at  least  two  centuries  of  European  novels — in  that  sense,  from  its  onset, 
Latin  American  literature  is  always  wider  than  Latin  America,  since  it  has  to 
encompass  several  traditions.  It  is  true  that,  to  a degree,  this  circumstance 
applies  to  all  literatures — this  acknowledgement  is  indispensable,  in  order  to 
avoid  another  naive  eulogy  of  belatedness.  In  the  case  of  Latin  America,  how- 
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ever,  where  the  colonial  past  was  recent,  the  prevalence  of  the  act  of  reading 
produced  a predictable  and  collective  “anxiety  of  inHuence.”  On  the  contrary, 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  Machado  welcomes  the  notion  of  a funda- 
mental lack  of  originality,  which  becomes  a liberating  force.  If  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  fashioning  oneself  as  an  “original”  writer,  then  the  entire  literary  tra- 
dition might  be  freely  appropriated.  Thus,  Machado’s  conflation  of  several 
centuries  of  literary  tradition,  literary  genres,  and,  above  all,  of  the  acts  of  read- 
ing and  writing  fully  enunciate  Borges’  “deliberate  anachronism.”  In  an  astute 
reading  of  the  Brazilian  author,  Carlos  Puentes  remarks: 

And  nonetheless,  the  Liitin  American  hunger,  the  desire  to  embrace  everything,  to 
appropriate  all  traditions,  all  cultures,  including  all  their  aberrations;  the  utopian  desire 
to  create  a new  horizon  under  which  all  places  and  times  are  simultaneous,  makes  a 
brilliant  appearance  in  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas  like  a surprising  vision 
of  the  first  Aleph,  prior  to  the  very  famous  one  imagined  by  Borges  (24) 

Therefore,  Machado  transforms  the  notion  of  belatedness,  which  accom- 
panies the  process  of  peripheral  modernization,  into  a critical  project. Is  it 
not  true  that,  at  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  the  French  school  of  compara- 
tivism  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  In  the  first  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century,  a “peripheral”  author  was  commonly  interpreted  as  an 
outcome  of  “influences”  received  from  metropolitan  writers?  If  so,  Machado 
seems  to  ponder:  might  I allow  this  author  to  become  at  once  a malicious 
reader,  an  imaginative  writer,  and,  above  all,  a skeptical  critic  regarding  hier- 
archies and  literary  glories? 

Machado’s  undermining  of  traditional  notions  of  authorship  also  expresses 
his  divergence  with  the  established  views  of  his  time.  He  takes  his  insightful 
answer  to  the  problem  of  literary  modernity  in  Latin  America  through  the 
questioning  of  the  acts  of  reading  and  writing  further  in  his  next  novel, 
Qiiincas  Borba,  published  in  1891.  In  chapter  CXIII,  the  reader  is  introduced 
to  the  following  situation:  Rubiao,  the  faithful  but  foolish  follower  of  the 
philosopher  Quincas  Borba,  inherits  his  master’s  fortune,  and  begins  spending 
it  recklessly.  One  of  his  enterprises  is  the  funding  of  a political  newspaper, 
whose  owner — Camacho,  an  unscrupulous  lawyer  and  journalist — is  only 
interested  in  taking  advantage  of  Rubiao’s  naivete.  One  day,  Rubiao  visits  the 
newsroom  and  casually  reads  an  article.  Even  more  randomly,  he  suggests 
minor  changes  in  its  composition.  Naturally,  Camacho  adopts  his  patron’s 
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suggestions.  Rubiao  is  delighted,  and,  through  a humorous  chain  of  associa- 
tions, decides  that  he  is  the  true  author  of  the  entire  piece.  In  Machado’s 
words,  Rubiao’s  reaction  could  provide  the  title  for  a new  chapter:  “‘How 
Rubiao,  satisfied  with  the  correction  made  in  the  article,  composed  and  pon- 
dered so  many  phrases  that  he  ended  up  writing  all  the  books  he’d  ever  read.’” 
(160)-^'  There  is,  of  course,  a logical  problem  in  this  uncannily  fast  transition 
from  reading  books  to  being  their  author.  Machado  offers  a solution: 

There  is  a gap  between  the  first  phrase  saying  that  Rubiao  was  co-author  and  the 
authorship  of  all  books  read  by  him.  What  certainly  would  be  the  most  difficult 
would  be  going  from  that  phrase  to  the  first  book — from  there  on  the  course 
would  be  rapid.  It’s  not  important.  Even  so,  the  analysis  would  be  long  and 
tedious.  The  best  thing  is  to  leave  it  this  way:  For  a few  moments  Rubiao  felt  he 
was  the  author  of  many  works  by  other  people.  (160)^^ 

This  passage  is  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  most  celebrated  short  stories  by 
Jorge  Luis  Borges,  especially  the  ones  devoted  to  the  Issues  of  readership  and 
authorship.  As  Silviano  Santiago  Insightfully  remarks,  based  on  an  innovative 
reading  of  “Pierre  Menard,  autor  de  Quijote”:  “[...]  the  Latin  American 
writer  is  a devourer  of  books.  He  reads  constantly  and  publishes  occasionally” 
(40).  If  we  follow  Rubiao’s  method,  we  understand  that  Latin  American  writ- 
ers do  not  publish  more  often  because  there  is  no  volume  that  potentially  was 
not  written  by  their  hungry  eyes. 

In  Machado’s  next  novel,  Dom  Casmtirro,  published  in  1899,  the  question 
of  authorship  is  once  more  of  paramount  importance.  For  instance.  Bento 
Santiago,  the  first-person  narrator,  clarifies  that  the  title  of  the  novel  stems  from 
an  unfortunate  Incident.  One  day,  returning  home  on  a train,  he  meets  a neigh- 
bor, a young  man;  indeed,  he  is  a “poet”  who  decides  to  recite  his  complete 
works.  Naturally,  Santiago  falls  sleep,  infuriating  the  unknown  “genius. As 
revenge,  he  decides  to  nickname  his  inconsiderate  neighbor,  and  chooses  to  call 
him  “Casmurro.”  The  narrator  elucidates  the  epithet:  “[...]  the  [meaning]  the 
common  people  give  it,  of  a quiet  person  who  keeps  himself  to  himself Or, 
in  other  words,  Casmurro  is  someone  who  is  not  polite  enough  to  spend  some 
minutes  listening  to  embarrassing  poetry.  “Dom”  was  added  in  mockery,  since 
Bento  Santiago  certainly  was  not  of  aristocratic  stock.  However,  instead  of 
being  upset,  the  narrator  transforms  the  nickname  into  the  title  of  his  memoirs: 
Dom  Casmurro.  He  even  bestows  on  the  young  poet  an  unexpected  possibility: 
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Still,  1 couldn’t  Hnd  a better  title  for  my  narrative;  if  I can’t  find  another  before  1 
finish  the  book,  I’ll  keep  this  one.  My  poet  on  the  train  will  Hnd  out  that  1 bear 
him  no  ill  will.  And  with  a little  effort,  since  the  title  is  his,  he  can  think  that  the 
whole  work  is.  I’here  are  books  that  only  owe  that  to  their  authors:  some  not  even 
that  much.  (4)-^'’ 

The  Author  as  Plagiarist 

Therefore,  Machado  de  Assis  affirms  his  uniqueness  through  the  role  of  a 
reflective  reader  who  eventually  becomes  a self-reflective  author,  whose  text  is 
primarily  the  written  memory  of  his  private  library.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  in  Machado’s  oeuvre,  there  are  constant  allusions  to  and  rewritings  of 
Shakespeare’s  works.  No  other  author  is  so  important  to  the  reader  Machado 
de  Assis.  Dom  Casmurro  is  a radical  reading,  that  is,  a rewriting  of  Othello. 
Helen  Caldwell  examines  the  case  in  her  groundbreaking  The  Brazilian 
Othello  of  Machado  de  Assis:  A Study  of  Dom  Casmurro.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
Machado  is  obsessed  with  this  particular  play:  “Shakespeare’s  Othello  is 
brought  into  the  argument  of  twenty-eight  stories,  plays,  and  articles”  (1). 
Machado’s  rewriting  brings  to  the  fore  a potential  contradiction.  Is  it  not  true 
that,  as  important  as  lago’s  malice,  it  is  Othello’s  own  insecurities  regarding 
the  position  he  occupies  that  allows  lago’s  intrigues  to  work  on  him? 
Machado  creates  an  Othello  who  is  also  his  own  lago.  Thus,  Othello’s  drama 
is  re-enacted,  but  with  the  suppression  of  the  character  of  lago.  This  clever 
artifice  reveals  the  nature  of  jealousy,  portraying  it  as  a feedback  system  that, 
regardless  of  objective  evidence,  feeds  on  itself  Bento  Santiago,  the  first- 
person  narrator  of  the  novel,  spends  more  than  two  hundred  pages  trying  to 
convince  the  reader  (and,  above  all,  himself)  that  his  wife,  Capitu,  has 
betrayed  him  with  Escobar,  allegedly  his  best  friend.  And  the  more  he  tries  to 
present  his  case  to  the  jury,  that  is,  to  the  readers,  the  less  he  seems  able  to 
persuade  them — without  an  lago  to  blame,  how  can  he  justify  an  increasing 
jealousy,  apparently  uncalled  for,  if  not  by  pointing  to  the  jealous  person 
instead  of  charging  his  partner?  Thus  the  novel  stages  “a  parody  of  tragedy,  a 
systematic  falsifying  of  all  evidence,  the  text  is  a literature  on  literature,  a fic- 
tion on  fiction”  (Hansen  43).  Moreover,  Machado’s  rewriting  is  literally  a 
reflection  on  the  inter-relations  between  the  acts  of  reading  and  writing. 

Machado  offers  yet  another  beautiful  homage  to  Shakespeare,  which  once 
more  highlights  his  thoughtful  undermining  of  traditional  concepts  of 
authorship.  In  a chapter  properly  entitled  “The  Opera,”  the  narrator  remem- 
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bers  the  curious  theory  of  an  old  Italian  tenor,  according  to  whom  the  world 
was  neither  a dream  nor  a stage,  but  an  opera.  Literally  so  Marcolino 
explains:  “God  is  the  poet.  I he  music  is  by  Satan.  [...]”  {Dom  Casmurro 
18).-^^  After  his  expulsion  from  Heaven,  Satan  stole  the  manuscript  from  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  composed  the  score,  which,  at  first,  God  did  not  want 
to  hear.  Upon  Satan’s  insistence.  He  decides  to  stage  the  opera,  creating  “a 
special  theatre,  this  planet,  and  invented  a whole  company”  (19).^^  Some 
paragraphs  later,  the  reader  finds  the  corollary  to  Marcolino’s  theory: 

The  element  of  the  grotesque,  for  example,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  poet’s  text: 
it  is  an  excrescence,  put  there  to  imitate  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  This  point 
is  contested  by  the  Satanists,  with  every  appearance  of  reason.  They  say  that,  at 
the  time  when  the  young  Satan  composed  his  opera,  neither  Shakespeare  nor  his 
farce  had  been  born.  They  go  as  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  English  poet’s  only  genius 
was  to  transcribe  the  words  of  the  opera,  with  skill  and  so  faithfully  that  he  seems 
to  be  the  author  of  the  composition;  but  of  course  he  is  a plagiarist.  (19-20)^^ 

This  perhaps  sounds  like  an  odd  eulogy.  After  all,  how  can  we  concede 
that  an  author  excels  in  his  creation  exactly  when  he  allows  himself  to  become 
an  original  plagiarist?  The  paradox  seems  unavoidable,  but  only  if  we  hold 
Romantic  notions  of  authorship,  in  which  the  “anxiety  of  influence”  is  as 
contagious  (and  unfounded)  as  Othello’s  and  Bento  Santiago’s  jealousy. 
However,  if  an  author  envisages  his  own  location  as  precarious,  then,  the 
acknowledgment  of  previous  “influences”  (and  let  us  use  the  term  in  order  to 
engage  with  Bloom’s  theory)  cannot  be  experienced  as  anxiety;  rather,  they 
become  liberating,  for  the  act  of  being  influenced  opens  up  the  doors  of  the 
literary  tradition  as  a whole.  Caldwell  perfectly  explains  Machado’s  appropri- 
ation of  literary  tradition:  “The  best  way  of  comprehending  the  universal 
soul  of  mankind,  said  Machado,  was  through  study  of  great  writers  the  world 
over;  the  best  way  of  portraying  it  was  by  ‘plagiarizing’  them”  [Brazilian 
Othello  165)A^  Among  others,  Enylton  de  Sa  Rego  shows  the  amplitude  of 
Machado’s  readings,  underscoring  his  affiliation  to  the  Menippean  Satire. 
Machado  makes  it  clear  that  a creative  author  is  above  all  a malicious  reader 
of  the  tradition,  which  then  becomes  a vast  and  tempting  menu,  whose  list 
of  options  is  to  be  appreciatively  savored  and,  to  use  a metaphor  that 
Machado  was  particularly  fond  of,  ruminated  on  as  many  times  as  needed  for 
a proper  digestion,  that  is,  the  composition  of  the  next  book.  Once  more,  this 
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is  the  literary  device  that  transforms  belatedness  into  critical  project.  After  all, 
Machado  himself  explains  the  “difference  between  literal  quotations — which 
simply  invoke  someone  else’s  authority — and  the  really  artistic  quotations — 
which  creatively  rewrite  the  quoted  authors”  (Sa  Rego,  “Preface — Warning” 
xvii).  Thus,  there  can  hardly  be  any  higher  praise  than  considering  an  author 
to  be  an  authentic  metonymy  of  plagiarism — Shakespeare. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  by  definition,  the  plagiarist  has  to  come  afier\\\s  model’s 
historical  time?  Therefore,  Machado  did  not  excel  as  an  author  in  spite  of  his 
time  and  place;  instead;  he  developed  a highly  original  approach  to  the 
notions  of  authorship  and  readership  because,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  “a  mas- 
ter on  the  periphery  of  capitalism.”  John  Gledson  offers  the  best  synthesis  of 
Schwarz’s  theory: 

The  great  achievement  of  A Master,  I think,  is  to  explain  an  apparent  paradox: 
how  is  it  that  a writer  so  rooted  in  his  own  time,  writing  in  a slave-owning  cul- 
tural backwater,  is  also,  in  many  ways,  so  advanced'^  Schwarz’s  great  perception 
[. . .]  is  that  the  modernity  paradoxically  arises,  to  a considerable  degree,  out  of  the 
backwardness,  and  does  not  merely  happen  in  spite  of  it.  (ix) 

Moreover,  precisely  by  not  being  located  at  the  center  of  the  capitalist 
world  in  his  provincial  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Machado  is  able  to  direct  an  especially  keen  critical  gaze  at  notions 
that  were  presumed  to  be  universal.  The  parody  of  scientific  theories  of  the 
age,  embodied  in  what  he  called  “Humanitism,”  is  a perfect  illustration  of  a 
sophisticated  mockery  of  Positivism,  Social  Evolutionism,  Behavioral 
Psychology,  and  even  Spiritualism.  In  chapter  CXVII  of  The  Posthumous 
Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas,  there  is  an  overt  parody  of  Comte’s  philosophical  sys- 
tem, focusing  on  the  arbitrary  establishment  of  three  phases  throughout  the 
course  of  mankind’s  history:  “[...]  Humanitas  has  three  phases:  the  static, 
previous  to  all  creation;  the  expansive,  the  beginning  of  things;  the  dispersive, 
the  appearance  of  man;  and  it  will  have  one  more,  the  contractive,  the  absorp- 
tion of  man  and  things”  (162).^2  Yhe  three  moments  are  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  four  steps — after  all,  why  not  two  phases,  or  five  periods?  The 
arbitrariness,  disguised  under  the  rationale  of  a scientific  discourse,  is  brought 
to  the  fore  by  Machado’s  fictional  derision.T"^ 

This  witty  disposition  associated  with  a skeptical  view  of  “human 
nature” — a notion  already  phenomenologically  bracketed  in  Machado’s  fic- 
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tion — justifies  John  Barth’s  interest  in  the  Brazilian  author.  The  following 
quote  is  one  of  the  most  acute  definitions  of  Machado’s  achievements: 

I discov'ered  by  happy  accident  the  turn-of-the-century  Brazilian  novelist  Joaquim 
Maria  Machado  de  Assis.  Machado — himself  much  under  the  influence  of  Laurence 
Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy — taught  me  something  I had  not  quite  learned  from  Joyce’s 
Ulysses  and  would  not  likely  have  learned  horn  Sterne  directly,  had  I happened  to 
have  read  him:  how  to  combine  formal  sportiveness  with  genuine  sentiment  as  well 
as  a fair  degree  of  realism.  Sterne  is  Pre-Romantic;  Joyce  is  late  or  Post-Romantic; 
Machado  is  both  Romantic  and  romantic:  playful,  wistful,  pessimistic,  intellectually 
exuberant.  He  was  also,  like  myself,  a provincial  [...].  (vi-vii) 

A provincial  is  a plagiarist  by  the  very  location  of  his  culture.  The  gesture 
of  reproducing  other  cultures  always  implies,  at  least  potentially,  the  gesture 
of  mockery,  the  attitude  of  critical  detachment.  Moreover,  Barth  conflates  in 
Machado’s  work  two  opposing  historical  perceptions:  Machado  would  be 
“Pre”  as  well  as  “Post,”  no  matter  what  concept  one  attaches  to  his  fiction. 
Once  more,  the  “playful  pen”  and  the  “melancholy  ink”  come  to  the  fore. 
Susan  Sontag  also  notes  the  strength  to  be  derived  from  the  simultaneous 
perception  of  contradictory  viewpoints: 

Our  standards  of  modernit)'  are  a system  of  flattering  illusions,  which  permit  us 
selectively  to  colonize  the  past,  as  are  our  ideas  of  what  is  provincial,  which  per- 
mit some  parts  of  the  world  to  condescend  to  all  the  rest.  Being  dead  may  stand 
for  a point  of  view  that  cannot  be  accused  of  being  provincial.  The  Posthumous 
Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas  is  one  of  the  most  entertainingly  unprovincial  books  ever 
written.  And  to  love  this  book  is  to  become  less  provincial  about  literature,  about 
literature’s  possibilities,  oneself  (39-40) 

Peripheral,  provincial:  different  names  to  voice  what  Machado  really  is:  a 
creative  reader,  a plagiarist.  I may  then  conclude  by  proposing  another  defi- 
nition of  the  plagiarist.  He  is  an  author  who  “refuses  to  accept  the  traditional 
notion  of  artistic  invention  since  he  himself  denies  the  total  freedom  of  the 
artist”  (Santiago  37).  He  is  a writer  whose  originality  is  his  awareness  that  no 
author  should  desire  to  be  portrayed  as  “original.”  After  all,  an  “original” 
writer  is  someone  who  ultimately  is  not  sufficiently  well-read  or  whose  libraty 
only  contains  uninteresting  volumes.  If  it  is  true  that  there  are  authors  who 
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publish  more  than  they  write, then,  conversely,  the  plagiarist  is  an  author 
who  has  read  much  more  than  he  could  ever  publish. 

Machado  de  Assis  is  an  author  who  is  fully  aware  that  he  is  first  and  fore- 
most a render.^^^  Jorge  Luis  Borges  has  already  christened  the  plagiarist  who 
becomes  a great  author.  His  name  is  Pierre  Menard.  The  Machadian  plagia- 
rist, nonetheless,  is  a successful  Pierre  Menard.  After  all,  if  the  project  of 
copying  the  integrity  of  Don  Quixote  had  been  brought  to  fruition,  then, 
Cervantes  would  have  become  the  plagiarist,  as  Satan’s  libretto  ends  up  being 
contaminated  by  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  However,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  as  Susan  Sontag  guessed,  “Borges,  the  other  supremely  great  writer  pro- 
duced on  that  continent,  seems  to  have  never  read  Machado  de  Assis”  (39), 
Borges  would  not  disagree  if  different  names  were  attributed  to  the  plagiarist; 
as  the  old  Italian  tenor  claims:  Shakespeare,  or  an  obsessive  reader  of  Othello, 
Machado  de  Assis. 
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Notes 
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Foundation.  I also  want  to  thank  Professor  Joachim  Kiipper,  of  the  Freie  Universitat,  for  his 
support  and  encouragement. 

“ The  editing  of  the  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a research  project  on  the  history  of  the  novel 
in  Brazil  sponsored  by  CNPq  and  Prociencia  (UERJ).  I want  to  thank  Ross  Forman  for  help- 
ing in  editing  the  original  version  of  this  introduction.  I want  also  to  thank  Victor  Mendes’  for 
his  criticism  and  suggestions. 

^ See  Rushdie. 

^ See  Allen. 

1 am  alluding  to  Schwarz’s  A Master  on  the  Periphery  of  Capitalism.  Later,  I will  return  to 
Schwarz’s  reading  of  Machado’s  fiction. 

^ In  spite  of  her  unquestionable  commitment,  Casanova’s  book  is  traversed  by  an  almost 
naive  usage  of  awkward  adjectives,  such  as  languages,  that  contradict  the  premises  of  her 
own  argument. 

^ Most  likely,  Machado  would  read  the  following  passage  with  an  ironic  (although  self-con- 
tained) smile:  “Machado  de  Assis  is  no  longer  unknown  among  us.  Four  of  his  novels  and  some 
fifteen  or  so  short  stories  have  now  appeared  in  English  and  have  been  greeted  with  a kind  of 
indignant  wonder  that  this  Brazilian  author  who  was  born  in  1839  and  died  in  1908  was  not 
even  a name  to  us”  (Caldwell,  Machado  3). 

^ Although  important,  this  discussion  digresses  from  the  main  purpose  of  this  introduc- 
tion. Nonetheless,  let  me  recommend  Earl  Fitz’s  analysis  of  the  problem.  See  his  Machado  de 
Assis,  where  he  asks  the  question:  “why  has  it  taken  so  long  for  Machado  to  begin  to  receive  the 
international  acclaim  he  deserves?”  And  he  provides  the  answer:  “Portuguese  [...]  is  simply  not 
widely  recognized  as  a literary  language  in  which  quality  literature  is  written.”  Therefore,  “the 
truth,  unfortunately,  is  that  Brazilian  literature  is  not  recognized  as  constituting  a significant 
part  of  Western  literature”  (10-11). 

^ A cultural  phenomenon  that  Edward  Said,  referring  to  another  context,  has  called  “self- 
orientalizing.”  I owe  this  remark  to  Ross  Forman. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  in  1924  Oswald  de  Andrade  launched  the  “Manifesto  da 
poesia  pau-brasil,”  according  to  which  “brazil-wood  poetry”  should  be  exported.  However,  it 
would  not  be  a natural  but  a cultural  commodity  that  was  to  be  exported,  suggesting  that  Brazil 
would  only  achieve  autonomy  through  its  culture,  rather  than  through  its  natural  resources,  as 
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is  commonly  seated.  In  the  ctirrent  sittiation  of  “art  for  export,”  the  critical  potential  is  most 
times  replaced  hy  an  accommodation  to  foreign  expectations.  The  Manifesto  da  poesia  Pau- 
Brasilwas  hrst  published  in  the  Correio  da  Manha  on  1 8 March  1 924.  There  is  an  English  trans- 
lation available,  hy  Stella  M.  de  Sa  Rego  (see  Works  Cited). 

In  his  study  on  the  French  reception  of  Wagner,  Philippe  Lacoue-Labarthe  remarks: 
“With  respect  to  this  perfection  of ‘l.atin’  art  since  the  Renaissance,  there  is  an  inferiority  and 
a backwardness  to  the  Cierman  nation,  artistically  and  culturally  ‘coloni7.ed’  [...].  This  is  why, 
according  to  Wagner,  German  art  really  begins  with  Cioethe  and  Schiller,  who  converted  this 
inferiority  into  an  advantage”  (42). 

Regarding  this  issue,  see  Stissekind  and  Baptista. 

On  this  same  isstie,  from  the  perspective  of  the  African  literatures  of  Portuguese  expres- 
sion, see  Salinas  Portugal,  especially  15-20. 

See  Candido  70. 

’5  Peter  Burke  offers  a succinct  definition  of  their  approach:  “The  authors  argue  that  the 
relation  between  centre  anci  periphery  is  both  a complex  and  a variable  one.  They  deny  the 
assumption  that  all  lags  are  peripheral  or  that  all  peripheries  lag”  (xiii). 

See  Jobim. 

Here  is  the  famous  passage,  from  Borges’  “Pierre  Menard,  Author  of  the  Quixote”:  “[...] 
this  new  technique  is  that  of  the  deliberate  anachronism  and  the  erroneous  attribution.  [...] 
This  technique  fills  the  most  placid  works  with  adventure.  To  attribute  the  Imitatio  Christi  to 
Louis  Fercfinanci  Celine  or  to  James  Joyce,  is  this  not  a stifhcient  renovation  of  its  tenuous  spir- 
itual indications?”  (44).  The  original  reads:  “[...]  la  tecnica  ciel  anacronismo  deliberacio  y de  las 
atribuciones  erroneas.  [...]  Esa  tecnica  ptiebla  cie  aventuras  los  libros  mas  calmosos.  Atribuir  a 
Louis  Ferdinand  Celine  o a James  Joyce  la  Imitacion  de  Cristo  ^no  es  una  suficiente  renovacion 
de  esos  tenues  avisos  espirituales?”  { Obra  450). 

Schwarz,  “Brazilian  Culture:  Nationalism  by  Elimination”  7.  Some  paragraphs  earlier, 
the  argument  is  made  even  clearer,  through  a comment  on  Foucault’s  and  Derrida’s  work:  “One 
can  easily  appreciate  how  this  would  enhance  the  self-esteem  and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the 
underdeveloped  world,  which  is  seen  as  a tributary  to  the  central  countries.  We  would  pass  from 
being  a backward  to  an  advanced  part  of  the  world,  from  a deviation  to  a paradigm,  from  infe- 
rior to  superior  lands  (although  the  analysis  set  out  to  surpass  just  such  superiority)”  (6). 

Lukacs  155.  Lukacs’  approach  seems  to  be  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  Lenin’s  theory  of 
“the  weakest  link  in  the  imperialist  chain”  to  the  realm  of  cultural  history.  I am  proposing  to 
re-read  Lukacs’  insight  through  the  notion  of  “belatedness  as  a critical  project.” 

Casanova  also  develops  the  notion  that  “Anachronism  is  characteristic  of  areas  distant 
from  the  literary  Greenwich  meridian”  (100).  However,  I am  more  interested  in  proposing  the 
concept  of  “compression  of  historical  time,”  in  which  the  simultaneity  of  cultural  appropria- 
tions of  several  historical  moments  is  brought  to  the  fore,  instead  of  supposing  the  linearity  of 
a succession  of  aesthetic  movements  dictated  by  an  invariable  center. 

Roberto  Schwarz  has  formulated  perfectly  this  problem:  “The  discontinuity  between  the 
Posthumous  Memoirs  the  somewhat  colorless  fiction  of  Machado’s  first  phase  is  undeniable, 
unless  we  wish  to  ignore  the  facts  of  quality,  which  are  after  all  the  very  reason  for  the  existence 
of  literary  criticism.  However,  there  is  also  a strict  continuity,  which  is,  moreover,  difficult  to 
establish”  {Master  149). 

Assis,  Posthumous  Memoirs  5.  The  original  reads:  “Que  Stendhal  confessasse  haver  escrito 
um  de  sens  livros  para  cem  leitores,  e coisa  que  admira  e consterna.  O que  nao  admira,  nem 
provavelmente  consternara  e se  este  outro  livro  nao  river  os  cem  leitores  de  Stendhal,  nem  cin- 
coenta,  nem  vinte,  e quando  muito,  dez.  Dez?  Talvez  cinco.  Trata-se,  na  verdade,  de  uma  obra 
difusa,  na  qual  eu.  Bras  Cubas,  se  adotei  a forma  livre  de  Um  Sterne  ou  de  um  Xavier  de 
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Maistrc,  nao  sd  sc  Ihc  meti  algumas  rabugciis  de  pessimismo.  Podc  ser.  Obra  de  finado. 
Escrcvia-a  com  a pcna  da  galhofa  c a tinta  da  melancolia  [...]”  {Memorias postumas^l). 

Bluma  Waddington  Vilar  proposed  an  insightful  reading  of  this  problem  in  her  PhD  dis- 
sertation: “Escrita  e Icitura:  cita^ao  c autobiografia  em  Miirilo  Mendes  e Machado  de  Assis.” 
See  especially  the  chapter,  “Cita^ao  e autobiografia:  Memorias  postumas  de  Bras  Cubaf  (1  IS- 
IS 1 ).  Vilar  contbines  Machado’s  unefermining  of  traditional  notions  of  authorship  with  a care- 
ful study  of  what  she  calls  “Machado  de  Assis’  system  of  citation.” 

As  Bras  Cubas  explains  to  the  reader:  “1...]  1 am  not  exactly  a writer  who  is  dead  but  a 
dead  man  who  is  writer,  for  whom  the  grave  was  a second  cradle  [...]”  {Posthumous  Memoirs!). 
The  original  reads:  “[...|  e que  cti  nao  sou  exatamente  um  autor  defunto,  mas  um  defunto 
autor,  para  quern  a campa  foi  outro  bei\'o  [...1”  (99). 

Hansen  42.  For  an  innovative  reading  of  this  issue,  see  Victor  Mendes’  essay  in  this  vol- 
ume. See  also  Hans  Ulrich  Gumbrecht’s  essay  for  another  approach  to  Machado’s  narrative 
devices  as  instances  of  a “second-order  observer,”  according  to  Niklas  Luhmann’s  definition. 

“Already  in  the  “Warning  to  the  Reader,’  put  at  the  beginning  of  Ressurrei<;do  [Resurrectiori\, 
after  introducing  himself  to  the  critics  as  a ‘worker,’  [ . . .]  and  concedes  all  creative  power  to  ‘reflec- 
tion’ and  ‘study.’  He  finally  rejects  for  himself  the  condition  and  law  of  genius  [...]”  (Santiago  65). 

Sergio  Paulo  Rouanet  is  currently  developing  an  important  reading  of  the  relationship 
between  Machado  de  Assis  and  the  authors  quoted  in  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas. 
See  Rouanet’s  essay  in  this  volume. 

See  Antonio  Candido’s  essay  in  this  volume  for  a critical  appraisal  of  Machado’s  dialogue 
with  Sterne  and  Xavier  de  Maistre. 

Indeed,  in  the  sequence  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  Puentes  concludes:  “Machado’s 
genius  is  based  on  exactly  the  reverse:  his  work  is  permeated  by  one  conviction:  there  can  be  no 
creation  without  a tradition  to  nurture  it,  just  as  there  can  be  no  tradition  without  a creation 
which  replenishes  it”  (10). 

30  p()j.  jPg  concept  of  “peripheral  modernity,”  see  Sarlo. 

The  original  reads:  “‘De  como  o Rubiao,  satisfeito  da  emenda  feita  no  artigo,  tantas 
frases  compos  e rtiminou,  que  acabou  por  escrever  todos  os  livros  que  lera.  [...]”  (245). 

The  original  reads:  “Ha  um  abismo  entre  a primeira  frase  de  que  Rubiao  era  co-autor 
ate  a autoria  de  todas  as  obras  lidas  por  ele;  e certo  que  o mais  que  mais  Ihe  custou  foi  ir  da  frase 
ao  primeiro  livro; — deste  em  diante  a carreira  fez-se  rapida.  Nao  importa,  a analise  seria  ainda 
assim  longa  e fastidiosa.  O melhor  de  tudo  e deixar  so  isto;  durante  alguns  minutos,  Rubiao  se 
teve  por  autor  de  muitas  obras  alheias”  (246). 

In  Gledson’s  translation:  “The  journey  was  short,  and  it  may  be  that  the  verses  were  not 
entirely  bad.  But  it  so  happened  that  I was  tired,  and  closed  my  eyes  three  or  four  times;  enough 
for  him  to  interrupt  the  reading  and  put  his  poems  back  in  his  pocket”  (3).  The  original  reads: 
“A  viagem  era  curta,  e os  versos  pode  ser  que  nao  fossem  inteiramente  mans.  Sucedeu,  porem, 
que  como  eu  estava  cansado,  fechei  os  olhos  tres  ou  quatro  vezes;  tanto  bastou  para  que  ele 
interrompesse  a leitura  e metesse  os  versos  nt:>  bolso”  (67). 

The  original  reads:  “[...]  mas  no  [sentido]  que  Ihe  pos  o vulgo  de  homem  caJado  e metido 
consigo”  (67).  Helen  Caldwell  mistrusts  the  narrator’s  elucidation,  and  asks  keenly:  “The  definition 
he  did  not  want  us  to  see  is  this:  ‘an  obstinate,  moodily,  stubborn,  wrong-headed  man.’  Perhaps  we 
will  decide  that  this  older  definition  fits  Santiago  better  than  the  one  //coffers”  {Brazilian  Othelb  2). 

The  original  reads:  “Tambcmi  nao  achei  melhor  tftulo  para  a minha  narraejao;  se  nao  tiver 
outro  daqui  ate  ao  fim  cio  livro,  vai  este  mesmo.  O meu  poeta  do  trem  ficara  sabendo  que  nao 
Ihe  guardo  rancor.  E com  pequeno  esfor(;o,  sendo  o tftulo  seu,  podera  cuidar  que  a obra  e sua. 
Ha  livros  que  apenas  terao  isso  dos  setts  atitores;  alguns  nem  tanto”  (67). 
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Caldwell  provides  an  insightful  remark  concerning  this  issue:  “Jealousy  never  ceased  to 
fascinate  Machado  de  Assis.  [...]  Jealousy  has  a hit  part  in  seven  of  his  nine  novels;  the  plots  of 
ten  short  stories  turn  upon  the  ugly  passion — though  in  seven  of  the  latter,  to  he  sure,  it  receives 
an  ironic  if  not  rudely  comic  treatment”  {Brazilian  Othello  1).  Silviano  Santiago  has  also 
stressed  this  factor  in  Machado’s  fiction,  explaining  “[..d  how  the  problem  of  jealousy  arose  in 
the  Machadian  universe.  It  comes  [...]  from  the  character’s  conception  of  the  nature  of  love  and 
marriage,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delicate  games  of  marivaudage  man  and  woman 
have  to  represent  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  union”  (66).  See  also  Param  198-206. 

•^^The  original  reads:  “Oeiis  c o poeta.  A nuisica  c de  Satanas  [...]”  (78). 

The  original  reads:  “Ciriou  um  tearro  especial,  este  planeta,  e inventou  tuna  companhia 
inteira  [...]”  (78). 

39  “Q  grotesco,  por  exemplo,  nao  esta  no  tetxo  do  poeta;  e uma  excrescencia  para  imitar 
Mulheres patuscas  de  Windsor.  Este  ponto  c contestado  pelos  satanistas  com  alguma  aparencia  da 
razao.  19izem  eles  que,  ao  tempo  em  que  o jovem  Satanas  compos  a grande  cSpera,  nem  essa  Etrsa 
nem  Shakespeare  eram  nascidos.  Chegam  a afirmar  que  o poeta  ingles  nao  teve  outro  genio 
senao  transcrever  a letra  da  opera,  com  tal  arte  e fidelidade,  que  parece  ele  proprio  o autor  da 
composi^ao;  mas,  evidentemente,  e um  plagiario”  (79). 

In  the  sequence,  Caldwell  quotes  Machado’s  own  words:  “The  French  Revolution  and 
Othello  have  been  written:  still  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  from  lifting  this  or  that  scene 
and  using  it  in  other  dramas:  thus  are  committed,  literarily  speaking,  acts  of  plagiarism”  (165- 
166).  This  passage  was  extracted  from  one  of  the  cronicas  ^xom  A Semana,  published  in  Gazeta 
de  Notlcias,  28  July  1895.  The  original  reads:  “A  Revolu^ao  Francesa  e Otelo  estao  feitos;  nada 
impede  que  esta  oti  aqtiela  cena  seja  tirada  para  outras  peqas,  e assim  se  cometem,  literariamente 
falando,  os  plagios”  (Assis,  A SemanaA^^). 

“Machado  julgava  necessario  que  o escritor  brasileiro,  sem  deixar  de  ser  brasileiro,  estivesse 
consciente  de  que  sua  obra  pertencia  a uma  tradigao  universal:  a literatura”  (Enylton  Sa  Rego,  O 
calundn  5).  In  this  context,  it  is  important  to  recall  Jose  Guilherme  Merquior’s  pioneering  essay 
“Genero  e estilo  nas  Memorias postnmas  de  Bras  Ciibas"  {Coloquio! Letras  [1972]:  12-20). 

"^2  The  original  reads:  “Conta  tres  fases  Humanitas:  a stdtica  anterior  a toda  a crea^ao;  a 
expansiva,  comedo  de  todas  as  cousas;  a dispersiva,  aparecimento  do  homem;  e contara  mais  uma 
a contractiva,  absorp^ao  do  homem  e das  cousas”  (260). 

In  “O  alienista”  (“The  Psychiatrist”),  Machacio  developed  the  parody  of  scientific  dis- 
course to  its  utmost.  See  The  Psychiatrist  and  Other  Stories. 

1 owe  this  remark  to  Henning  Ritter. 

^5  Machado,  then,  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  “Atlantic”  writers,  according  to  Irene  Ramalho 
Santos’  keen  definition.  Atlantic  authors  know  that  “there  is  no  literature,  only  interliterature; 
no  culture,  only  interculture.”  This  awareness  implies  a methodology  developed  “in  the  light  of 
a post-nationalist  analytical  paradigm,  a paradigm  capable  of  analyzing  the  literary  and  cultural 
production  in  the  very  process  of  its  extroversion,  as  it  loses  itself  while  searching  for  identifi- 
cations that  can  only  exist  in  the  act  if  searching  for  themselves”  (5). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Acts  of  Reading 


Machado  de  Assis'  Reception  and  the  Transformation 
of  the  Modern  European  Novel 


Earl  E.  Fitz 


Abstract.  This  essay  is  concerned  with  Machado’s  contribution  to  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  novel’s  form.  My  thesis  is  that,  because  of  the 
innovations  that  he  wrought,  Machado  now  needs  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  modern  novel’s  great  masters.  In  making  this  argument,  I stress 
three  points:  1)  that  Machado  knew  the  European  novel  very  well  and 
that  he  knew  in  his  own  mind  how  he  could  improve  it;  2)  that  Machado 
did  improve  it,  breaking  new  ground  for  its  form  and  structure  in  a series 
of  works  published  between  1880  and  1908;  and  3)  that  we  should  now 
rank  Machado  de  Assis  among  the  greatest  practitioners  of  the  modern 
novel  and  that  we  can  regard  him  as  the  “missing  link”  between  Flaubert 
and  Proust. 


My  comments  in  this  essay  center  on  Machado  de  Assis’  sense  of  the  novel  as 
a literary  form.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I shall  also  focus  on  some  of 
the  particular  techniques  that  Machado  either  invented  or  surgically  altered 
as  he  undertook  what  I believe  was  his  systematic  and  entirely  deliberate 
transformation  of  the  European  novel,  which  was,  at  the  time,  the  genre’s 
dehning  critical  context.  I am  not,  therefore,  primarily  concerned  with  Issues 
of  theme  or  characterization,  two  of  Machado’s  greatest  strengths  as  a narra- 
tivist  (see  Nunes),  except  insofar  as  these  aided  and  abetted  his  under-appre- 
ciated efforts  (except,  of  course,  by  Brazilianists)  to  redefine  the  nature  of 
modern  narrative  fiction.  My  argument  is  twofold  in  nature:  first,  that 
Machado  changed  the  development  of  the  late  nineteenth-  and  early  twenti- 
eth-century novel,  and,  second,  that  only  now,  by  means  of  a comparative 
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methodology,  can  we  see  precisely  how  he  achieved  this  goal.  In  terms,  then,  of 
my  own  revised  view  of  the  modern  novel’s  formal  development,  I see  Machado 
as  providing  the  missing  link  between  Flaubert  and  Proust,  the  writer  whose 
best  work  presents  us  with  the  most  profound  and  most  imaginative  transition 
we  have  in  the  Western  tradition  from  Realism  to  Modernism.' 

But  when  we  claim  that  Machado  transformed  the  modern  novel,  what, 
exactly,  does  this  mean?  In  responding  to  this  question,  two  issues  stand  out: 
first,  that  Machado  was  keenly  interested  not  just  in  writing  fiction  but  in 
actually  renovating  the  novel  form  Itself,  in  exploring  it  as  an  issue  of  pro- 
found intellectual  and  artistic  significance.  Machado’s  formal  interest  in  the 
novel  thus  puts  him  in  the  same  category  as  such  luminaries  as  Flaubert, 
James,  and  Proust,  writers  for  whom  the  “art  of  the  novel”  (as  James,  deeply 
impressed  by  Flaubert,  put  it)  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Based  on  solid 
evidence  regarding  Machacio’s  reading  habits,  his  languages,  and  the  numer- 
ous literary  allusions  that  dot  his  work,  we  can  confidently  conclude  that  he 
was  deeply  knowledgeable  about  the  European  novel,  even  though  this  tradi- 
tion did  not,  with  the  exception  of  Anatole  France  (who  was  perhaps  the  first 
European  champion  of  Machado’s  work),  recognize  him  as  a major  player  in 
It.  The  second  issue  is  that,  as  a critically  discerning  reader  (a  point  we  see 
vividly  demonstrated  in  Machado’s  famous  critique  of  E^a’s  O primo  Basilio), 
Machado  knew  the  European  novel  quite  well,  so  well.  In  fact,  that  he  must 
have  felt  that  he  knew  how  to  transform  it,  and  how  to  improve  it.  And  when 
we  add  to  this  Machado’s  own  inventiveness,  his  iconoclasm,  and,  above  all, 
his  extraordinary  originality,  it  becomes  easier  to  see  how  and  why  he  decided 
to  create  what  I have  come  to  call  not  merely  the  first  “nova  narrativa  latino- 
americana,”  nor  even  the  first  “new  narrative”  of  the  Americas,  but  the  first 
truly  “modern”  novel  of  the  Western  tradition.  I do  not  think  this  is  an  exces- 
sive claim;  or,  if  It  is,  it  is  certainly  one  that  we  can — and  should — defend. 
To  a large  extent.  It  is  precisely  the  oddly  anachronistic  quality  of  Machado’s 
post- 1880  work,  both  his  novels  as  well  as  his  stories,  that  led  the  American 
novelist  John  Barth  to  praise  Machado  as  the  “proto-post-modernist”  (Fitz, 
Machado  45),  as  a writer  better  appreciated  now,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twenty-first  century  (and  even  in  the  old  irony  laden  uventieth  century),  than 
as  a faithful  adept  of  the  traditional  realistic  novel. 

As  scholars  like  Eugenio  Gomes  and  others  have  shown,  Machado’s  reading 
took  him  into  many  different  literary  and  philosophical  traditions.  Not  to  min- 
imize the  marvelous  complexity  of  his  vision,  however,  1 believe  we  should 
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Focus  on  three  particular  European  traditions,  all  three  of  which  were  particu- 
larly important  For  Machado  and  his  sense  of  what  could  do  with  the  novel 
genre:  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Spanish.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to 
attempt  the  sort  of  extended  comparative  reading  that  seeks  to  evaluate  the 
prime  novels  of  these  traditions  in  terms  of  Machado’s  later  work  (such  an 
endeavor  would  require  at  least  a book  and,  more  likely,  an  entire  lifetime  of 
scholarship).  Nonetheless,  the  salient  points  of  comparison  need  to  be  recog- 
nized and  considered,  even  if  only  in  a rudimentary  Fashion.  By  examining, 
then,  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy,  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary,  and  Cervantes’s  Don 
Quixote,  my  hope  is  that  we  can  better  see  how  Machado’s  mature  novels  com- 
pare to  what  was  being  done  in  these  other,  more  canonical  works.  Specifically, 
I will  seek  to  show  how,  in  effect,  Machado  “reinvents”  these  European  models 
and,  in  so  doing,  makes  a major — if  almost,  as  yet,  wholly  unacknowledged — 
contribution  to  the  protean  form  we  know  as  the  modern  novel. 

We  can  begin  by  looking  at  Laurence  Sterne’s  1759  classic,  Tristram  Shandy, 
a novel  that,  as  many  have  argued,  exerted  a considerable  influence  on 
Machado’s  growing  sense  of  how  he  himselF  might  begin  to  cultivate  a new 
kind  of  novel  (Caldwell  99;  Bloom  673-680).  The  two  texts  provide,  as 
Brazilianists  know,  many  opportunities  For  comparative  study:  a comical  selF- 
conscious  narrator,  a constant  dialogue  with  the  reader,  the  role  oF  death,  tex- 
tual digressions  (particularly  prominent  in  Tristram’s  case,  so  much  so  that  by 
the  time  the  entire  narrative  comes  to  an  end  our  hero  is  barely  five  years 
old!),  and  numerous  Formal  surprises,  such  as  missing  words  and  black,  or 
marbled,  pages.  “Even  Bras’  famous  pessimistic’  final  sentence,”  Fielen  Caldwell 
points  out,  “may  stem  from  a remark”  uttered  by  Toby  Shandy’s  valet. 
Corporal  Trim:  “[...]  I have  neither  wiFe  or  child — I can  have  no  sorrows  in 
this  world”  (99). ^ 

But  my  intention  here  is  to  pinpoint  which  of  these  many  issues  Machado, 
whom  Harold  Bloom  regards  as  Sterne’s  “Foremost  disciple  in  the  New 
World”  (674),  seems  most  interested  in  and  how — and  why — he  changes 
them  as  he  does.  Basically,  1 think  these  issues  Fall  into  three  categories:  the 
tonal,  the  structural,  and  the  readerly,  all  oF  which  show  Machado  expanding 
upon  Sterne’s  work.  Indeed,  I think  it  can  be  shown  quite  convincingly  that 
Machado,  Far  From  being  a passive  receptor  of  his  predecessor’s  art  or  an 
unimaginative  recreator  oF  it,  actually  goes  considerably  further  than  Sterne, 
particularly  in  terms  of  what  we  might  call  the  epistemological  basis  oF  his 
art.  Readers  and  critics  have  long  applauded  the  breeziness  and  slightly 
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naughty  tone  of  Sterne’s  text.  In  general,  Tristram’s  tale  does  evince  a basic 
geniality,  or  sentimentality,  that  is  hard  to  resist.  This  sauciness,  in  fact,  surely 
stands  as  one  of  the  novel’s  most  attractive  features. 

Machado’s  As  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cabas,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
up  what  1 think  is  a much  darker — some  say  pessimistic — outlook.  Machado’s 
novel  is  certainly  comedic — indeed,  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  funniest  Latin 
American  novels  ever  written — but  under  the  smiling  visage  of  its  self-con- 
scious, ironic,  and  subtly  unreliable  narrator/protagonist  it  is  also  grim,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  the  end,  where  our  thoroughly  defunct  narrator  famously 
(perhaps  even  cynically)  declares  that  when  he  died,  he  was  actually  a little 
ahead  of  the  game  because  he,  like  Corporal  Trim,  had  engendered  no  children: 

Because  on  arriving  at  this  other  side  of  the  mystery  I found  myself  with  a small 
balance,  which  is  the  final  negative  in  this  chapter  of  negatives — I had  no  children, 

I haven’t  transmitted  the  legacy  of  our  misery  to  any  creature.  {Posthumous  203) 

1 have  long  felt  that  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  Machado  thus  elects  to  have 
“miseria”  (“misery”)  be  the  final  word  of  the  narrative,  the  last  thought  the 
reader  is  left  with,  and  a verbal  sign  that  comes  devastatingly  close  to  sum- 
ming up  the  kind  of  cruel,  hypocritical,  and  exploitative  society  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  Bras  Cubases  of  this  world. Stunned  by  this  chilling  rev- 
elation (which,  deriving  from  unchecked  egoism,  also  calls  into  question  the 
morality  of  capitalism,  its  socio-political  analogue),  the  reader  can  only  pon- 
der the  earlier  words  and  deeds  of  the  seemingly  affable  narrator  and  wonder 
if  everything  that  he  has  said  and  done  now  needs  to  be  reconsidered. 

Tristram’s  story,  by  way  of  contrast,  ends  on  a much  more  upbeat  note, 
with  our  jovial  narrator  seemingly  giving  us  a wink  and  a knowing  nod  of  the 
head  in  order  to  signal  that  what  we  have  just  read  is  a great  put-on,  a delight- 
ful farce  in  which  we  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  participating:  “L-d!  Said 

my  mother,  what  is  all  this  story  about? A COCK  and  a BULL,  said 

Yorick. And  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  I ever  heard”  (539).  Riven 

with  cynicism  and  bleak  in  terms  of  its  prognosis  for  our  future  happiness  (or 
for  our  future  period,  since,  if  we  all  took  Bras’  position,  it  would  spell  the 
end  of  the  human  race!).  Bras’  similarly  funny  narrative  ends  not  with  a 
knowing  wink  of  complicity  between  the  narrator  and  the  reader  but  with  a 
body  blow,  a thematic  punch  to  the  solar  plexus  that  unexpectedly  knocks  the 
wind  out  of  us  and  that,  suddenly  and  dramatically,  thrusts  our  face  into 
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what  later  critics  will  call  the  sense  of  despair  that  characterizes  the  modern 
condition.  The  darkness  that  inhabits  Bras’  outwardly  witty  and  urbane  voice 
is,  I believe,  what  led  John  Barth  to  see  in  Machado’s  groundbreaking  novel 
not  only  the  essence  of  postmodernism  but,  more  importantly,  the  road  to 
nihilism,  or,  more  precisely,  how  the  road  in  this  direction  might,  ironically 
enough,  be  negotiated  via  the  comic  mode.  Barth  had  wanted  to  write  a novel 
about  nihilism  and  felt  that  he  had  found  in  Machado’s  three  great  middle 
texts  (then  just  appearing  in  English  translation)  what  he  thought  was  the  key 
to  achieving  this  (the  novel  in  question,  his  first  published  novel,  eventually 
appearing  under  the  title  of  The  Floating  Opera). ^ 

In  addition  to  tone,  then,  two  other  very  clear  differences  between 
Tristram  Shandy  Awd  the  post- 1880  Machado  have  to  do  with  issues  of  struc- 
ture and  with  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  reader.  Although  many  structural 
parallels  can  be  easily  identified  between  the  two  texts,  one — the  still  daunt- 
ing idea  of  a page  without  words — stands  out  from  all  the  rest.  Sterne,  as  we 
know,  ends  chapter  XII  of  volume  I with  a page  that  is  totally  black.  Prefaced 
by  the  words,  “Alas,  poor  YORICK!”  (a  reference  to  a character  whose  death 
dominates  the  entire  first  volume),  this  black,  wordless  page,  in  the  opinion 
of  Robert  Alter,  “reduces  death  to  a literary  and  typographical  joke,  yet  para- 
doxically confronts  us  with  death  as  an  ultimate,  irreducible  fact,  the  final 
opaqueness  beyond  the  scope  of  language  and  narrative  invention,  beyond 
even  the  tracery  of  significant  black  lines  on  the  white  ground  of  a printed 
page”  (95).  I agree  with  Alter  in  his  interpretation  of  the  black  page’s  func- 
tion in  the  context  of  Sterne’s  novel.  But,  given  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  I 
want  to  consider  for  a moment  what  seems  to  have  been  Machado’s  reaction 
to  this  famous  page,  that  is,  how  Machado  seems  to  have  seen  in  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  break  new  ground,  and,  in  fact,  to  establish  what  I believe  was  one 
of  his  most  important  contributions  to  the  modern  novel  form:  not  merely 
the  role  of  language  in  it — that  is,  the  question  of  proper  style — but  the  very 
nature  of  language  itself 

What  I mean  by  this  is  the  following:  for  Machado  (who,  in  As  Memorias 
Postnmas  de  Bras  Cabas,  creates  a narrator  who  is  deceased),  death  is  not  only 
overcome  by  language,  it  is  transformed  by  it.  In  other  words,  Machado  goes 
beyond  Sterne,  showing  us,  in  fact,  that  nothing  lies  “beyond  the  scope  of 
language  and  narrative  invention,”  not  even  life  itself  More  than  this,  he 
shows  us  that  language  and  narrative  do  not  really  describe  reality  as  much  as 
they  create,  shape,  and  imbue  it  with  significance.  Death  is  death,  of  course. 
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but  its  meaning  for  us  is  always  a function  of  language  and  narrative  inven- 
tion. Meaning,  Machado  insists,  is  little  more  than  the  production  and  recep- 
tion of  language,  fliis  point  comes  up  repeatedly  in  As  Memorias  Postumas  de 
Bras  Cubas — and  in  Machado’s  other  post- 1880  narratives  as  well — but  per- 
haps nowhere  so  pointedly  or  delightfully  as  in  chapter  55,  “O  Velho  Dialogo 
de  Adao  e Eva”  (“The  Venerable  Dialogue  of  Adam  and  Eve”),  which  offers 
us  a wordless  yet  elaborate  dialogue  between  our  hero.  Bras  Cubas,  and  his 
equally  self-centered  paramour,  Virgflia.  Instead  of  words,  however,  Machado 
gives  us  punctuation  marks  (has  any  writer  ever  used  the  ellipsis  more  effec- 
tively than  Machado?)5  to  guide  our  response  to  this  sexually  charged 
exchange.  My  point  is  that  while  Sterne  basically  says  that,  in  the  face  of  an 
event  as  insurmountable  as  death,  language  fails,  that  it  cannot  do  what  we 
want  it  to  do  (be  a perfect  medium  of  communication),  and  that  it  is  over- 
whelmed by  reality,  Machado — in  a radical  breakthrough  for  the  novel 
genre — is  busy  developing  what  is  in  effect  a new  theory  of  language,  a the- 
ory that  basically  argues  that  nothing  overcomes  language,  and  that  language 
essentially  defines  who  and  what  we  are,  that  our  sense  of  reality  is  not  so 
much  imitative  (as  in  the  traditional  sense  of  mimesis)  but  creative.  For 
Machado,  language  thus  trumps  reality,  rendering  it,  in  the  process,  a fluid 
and  unstable  semiotic  system;  for  Machado,  language,  in  all  its  semantic  elu- 
siveness, becomes  the  real  subject  matter  of  his  post- 1880  narratives — even 
as  his  sardonic,  metahctive,  and  exceedingly  disengaged  narrator.  Bras  Cubas, 
leads  us  (albeit  ironically)  to  make  some  very  serious  judgments  about  the 
nature  of  the  world  in  which  he  and  his  characters  lived. 

For  me,  the  clearest  proof  of  this  comes  in  what  is  the  third  basic  narra- 
tive innovation  that  Machado  undertakes — the  role  of  the  reader  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  text’s  meaning.  Indeed,  this  development,  coupled  with  his 
new  sense  of  the  symbiotic  relationship  between  language  and  being,  may 
well  be  Machado’s  greatest  single  innovation  in  modern  narrative.  Although 
the  importance  of  the  reader  had  long  been  recognized  (as  in  Sterne), 
Machado’s  revolutionary  approach  to  the  matter  was  unprecedented,  partic- 
ularly in  terms  of  the  reader’s  response  to  the  relativistic  and  quicksilver 
nature  of  meaning.  Interestingly,  this  is  a conclusion  also  suggested  by  Harold 
Bloom,  who  writes  that  the  “genius  of  Machado  de  Assis  is  to  take  hold  of  his 
reader,  address  him  frequently  and  directly,  while  avoiding  mere  ‘realism’” 
(680).  In  contrast  to  Sterne,  who,  as  we  know,  also  has  his  narrator  Tristram 
talk  constantly  to  the  reader,  Machado,  working  through  the  mouth  of  his 
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narrator,  the  deceased  bourgeois  Bras  Ciihas,  actually  makes  his  reader 
become  not  merely  involved  but  actively  involved  'm  the  interpretation  of  the 
text.  The  reader’s  role  emerges  from  out  of  the  text  itself  and  thus  establishes 
itself,  for  the  first  time  in  modern  Western  narrative,  as  what  is  essentially  the 
destabilizing  force  of  dijfemnce  in  the  literary  experience.  Although  Tristram 
does  occasionally  berate  his  reader  for  being  obtuse  or  for  being  too  gullible, 
Machado’s  agenda  is  more  extreme,  with  the  Brazilian  master  not  only  berat- 
ing his  reader  but,  gradually,  as  the  text  progresses,  pressing  her,  like  it  or  not, 
into  confronting  the  basic  semantic  mutability  of  language,  into  becoming 
part  of  the  text  itself  and,  finally,  into  accepting  responsibility  for  any  mean- 
ing that  may  be  adduced  from  it.  In  a nutshell,  I would  argue  that  while 
Sterne’s  reader  is  basically  passive,  Machado’s  reader  is  forced  to  be  active  and 
engaged,  an  active  accomplice  in  what  Borges  would  later  describe  as  the  irre- 
mediable artifice  of  fiction.  This  explains  why,  although  Machado  guides  his 
reader’s  response  to  the  wordless  dialogue  of  chapter  55  by  means  of  punctu- 
ation and,  more  importantly,  by  the  marvelous  characterizations  of  both  Bras 
and  Virgflia  that  have  preceded  it,  every  reader  supplies  the  interpretative 
words  that  she  or  he  most  wants  to  have  come  into  play.  Thus,  a religiously 
devout  reader  wants  to  see  Bras  and  Virgflia  as  not  about  to  undertake  an 
adulterous  affair,  while  a reader  who  has  strong  feminist  views  cheers  at  being 
able  to  argue  that  this  is  a scene  in  which  a strong,  determined  woman  is 
choosing  to  demand — and  get — sexual  freedom  for  herself  and  to  defy  the 
hypocritical  social  mores  that  allow  men  like  Bras  to  have  illicit  affairs  but 
that  prohibit  women  from  doing  so.  Working  with  the  very  same  language  as 
the  narrator  works  with,  the  reader  has  to  provide  the  missing  meaning.  Put 
another  way,  Machado  structures  his  novel  and  builds  the  reader  into  it  so  that 
the  interpretive  act  itself — rather  than  the  story — begins  to  reign  supreme. 

As  early  as  1 880,  then,  Machado  de  Assis  is  creating  not  only  a “new  narra- 
tive” but  a “new  reader”  as  well  and  this,  I believe,  constitutes  Machado’s  great- 
est innovation,  his  most  definitive  contribution  to  the  art  of  fiction.  Machado’s 
final  word  on  this  seems  to  come  in  chapter  138,  “A  Um  Crftico”  (“To  A 
Critic”),  in  which  a hitherto  patient  narrator,  now  exasperated  with  what  he  sus- 
pects is  not  just  the  reader’s  failure  to  grasp  the  requirements  of  his  “new  narra- 
tive” but  the  failure  of  the  critical  establishment  to  do  so  as  well,  writes: 

My  dear  critic, 

[. . .]  I don’t  mean  that  I’m  older  now  than  when  I began  the  book.  Death  doesn’t  age 
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one.  1 do  mean  that  in  each  phase  of  the  narration  of  my  life  I experience  the  corre- 
sponding sensation.  Good  Lord!  Do  1 have  to  explain  everything?  {Posthumous  183) 

Overall,  then,  1 think  that  while  it  is  clear  that  Machado  recognized  and 
appreciated  all  that  was  innovative  in  Tristram  Shandy,  it  also  seems  clear  that 
he  recognized  how  he  might  go  further,  how  he  might  extend  and  deepen 
several  of  the  structural,  stylistic,  and  thematic  breakthroughs  achieved  by 
Sterne.  In  short,  1 think  Machado  radicalized  Sterne. 

I would  like  now  to  offer  a few  observations  about  two  other  highly  influ- 
ential and  canonical  European  novels,  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary  and 
Cervantes’  Don  Quixote,  both  of  which  were  important  for  Machado  and  his 
sense  of  how  this  protean  genre  might  be  further  refined.  In  terms  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  Machado’s  mature  work,  the  case  of  Madame  Bovary  is  particu- 
larly difficult  to  compare.  Partly,  this  is  because  1 regard  it  as  a more  artisti- 
cally sophisticated  novel  than  Tristram  Shandy,  and  partly  because  I see 
Machado  and  Flaubert  as  being  much  alike  on  some  key  issues,  particularly 
two:  1)  the  parallels  between  Romanticism  and  Realism  as  narrative  modes, 
and,  2)  a belief  in  the  novel  as  a work  of  Art  (Nunes  72),  as  an  art  form  rather 
than  as  a vehicle  by  means  of  which  a story  could  be  told  to  and  received  by 
a reader.  Disillusioned  with  Romanticism  and  contemptuous  of  Realism 
(which  for  him  was  too  closely  associated  with  the  hated  bourgeoisie), 
Flaubert,  like  Machado,  understood  that  Art  was  the  only  goal  worth  pursu- 
ing, and  that  “composition,  the  achievement  of  the  finely  cadenced  sentence, 
the  page  wrought  like  poetry,  the  book  as  internally  balanced  and  self-sus- 
taining unity”  was  the  creative  activity  on  which  the  artist  should  concen- 
trate. Content  would  never  again  be  separable  from  form.  For  both  Machado 
and  Flaubert,  “art  alone”  could  offer,  and  be,  something  else,  something 
higher  and  better  than  the  middle-class  culture  whose  crass  and  meretricious 
values  dominated  the  worlds  of  both  Flaubert  and  Machado.  To  paraphrase 
an  argument  advanced  by  Stephen  Heath  concerning  the  French  writer, 
Flaubert,  like  Machado,  “initiates  a subversion  of  the  novel — of  the  genre  of 
the  bourgeois  appropriation  of  the  world,  of  the  expression  of  its  coherent 
‘reality’”  (Heath  31,  147). 

As  a point  of  distinction  between  the  two  writers,  however,  it  must  also 
be  noted  that  while  both  Flaubert  and  Machado  undermine,  or  “subvert,”  the 
realistic  novel  as  a form,  Machado,  expanding  his  experiments  with  irony, 
unreliable  narrators,  and  reader  response,  also  subverts  the  bourgeois  notion 
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of  language  as  a stable,  objective,  and  hilly  controllable  medium  of  commu- 
nication. This  radically  new  concern  with  language  (and,  specifically,  with  the 
semantic  instability  of  language)  rather  than  with  a particular  literary  form 
constitutes  a major  difference  between  Flaubert  and  Machado,  and  it  high- 
lights the  latter’s  singular  importance  to  the  modern  novel’s  peculiar  ethos. 
While  in  our  Western  tradition  Flaubert  is  famous  for  being  both  the  creator 
of  literary  Realism  and,  at  the  same  time,  disdainful  of  it  and  of  its  claim  to 
veracity,  we  have  Machado  showing  his  own  skepticism  of  Realism  as  a sys- 
tem of  artistic  creation  by  declaring,  according  to  Afranio  Coutinho,  that, 
“reality  is  good;  it’s  Realism  that  isn’t  worth  anything.”  Although  they  are  far 
from  identical,  the  positions  of  Flaubert  and  Machado  on  this  decisive  ques- 
tion (the  nature  of  Realism,  the  relationship  between  language  and  reality,  the 
aesthetic  problem  of  verisimilitude,  and  what  these  mean  for  the  art  of  the 
novel)  suggest,  to  me  at  least,  that  this  is  an  issue  on  which  Machado  and 
Flaubert  would  have  found  a lot  of  common  ground,  had  they  been  able  to 
discuss  it.  We  need  more  rigorously  comparative  examinations  of  the  aes- 
thetic views  of  Flaubert  and  Machado  as  they  relate  to  the  crafting  of  the 
novel  form  and  to  its  status  as  Art.  Indeed,  it  is  fascinating  to  imagine  a con- 
versation between  the  two  of  them  regarding  this  still  imperfectly  understood 
question.  Then,  too,  we  know  that  Flaubert’s  great  work  was  well  known  to 
Machado,  who,  given  his  own  situation  vis-a-vis  both  Romanticism  and 
Realism,  would  certainly  have  appreciated  what  Flaubert  was  trying  to 
accomplish.  And  he  would  have  understood  what  Flaubert  wanted  to  achieve 
in  Madame  Bovary  and,  more  importantly  (In  terms  of  the  art  of  the  novel), 
why  he  wanted  to  do  so.  Indeed,  Silviano  Santiago,  one  of  contemporary 
Brazil’s  most  acute  critics,  has  written  that  Machado  kept  Madame  Bovary 
“Intact  in  his  mind”  while  engaged  in  writing  the  text  that  would  eventually 
become  known  as  Dom  Casmurro  (Santiago  47). 

But  should  we  really  say  that  Dom  Casmurro  is  an  imitation  of  Madame 
Bovary\  I think  not.  Rather,  I think  we  should  say  that,  in  several  important 
ways,  Machado  actually  surpasses  Flaubert,  exceeding  him,  or  diverging  from 
him,  in  certain  areas  of  narrative  experimentation.  For  example,  as  Maria 
Luisa  Nunes  argues,  at  a time  when  writers  such  as  Flaubert  and  Henry  James 
were  insisting  on  the  “disappearance”  of  the  narrator,  Machado  was  actually 
experimenting  with  new  forms  of  unlimited  omniscience  (Nunes  21) — an 
omniscience  that  could  be  more  unlimited,  or  at  least  more  unfettered,  than 
that  of  a gimlet-eyed  dead  bourgeois  like  Bras  Cubas!  While  Flaubert,  by 
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means  of  his  famously  “objective”  indirect  style  {le  style  indirect  libre),  neither 
praises  nor  condemns  Emma’s  actions,  Machado  creates,  in  Dom  Casmurro, 
what  we  must  regard  as  a more  complex  narrative  structure,  one  that  is  delib- 
erately anti-realistic  in  style,  structure,  and  theme,  one  in  which  the  play  of 
the  text  itself  emerges  as  the  main  character,  and  one  in  which  a carefully  con- 
trolled, perfectly  balanced,  and  continuously  decentering  ambiguity  comes  to 
reign  supreme.  If,  as  Tony  Tanner  contends,  Emma  is  caught  not  between 
two  conflicting  semiotic  systems  (reality  vs.  unreality)  “but  [between]  two 
ways  of  using  language,  two  different  modes  of  constituting  ‘meaning,’” 
Machado’s  more  tragic  narrator,  “Dom  Casmurro,”  is  just  the  opposite,  an 
embittered  old  man  who,  perhaps  destroyed  by  an  inner  fear — never 
expressed — that  at  an  earlier  period  in  his  life  //c  interpreted  something  incor- 
rectly and  caused  the  death  of  several  innocent  people,  is  painfully  aware  as 
he  begins  his  very  self-conscious  narration  of  just  how  profoundly  language 
can  be  manipulated.  Eor  Tanner,  the  “fog”  in  Emma’s  head  “can  be  attributed 
to  a large  extent  to  her  vague  and  hopeless  yearning  for  a kind  of  meaning 
that  the  existing  language  into  which  she  was  born  seems  to  promise  (with  its 
religious  and  romantic  vocabularies,  etc.),  but  that  in  fact  it  can  no  longer 
deliver  or  bestow”  (59).  For  Machado,  however,  there  exists  no  such  illusion 
in  Dom  Casmurrds  crafty,  calculating  head;  a career  lawyer,  and  thus  experi- 
enced in  presenting  the  facts  of  any  given  case  in  ways  that  benefit  his  client 
(in  this  case,  himself),  he  knows  full  well  that  meaning  is  what  we  make  it 
out  to  be,  and  this  absolutely  revolutionary  vision,  working  in  close  consort 
with  the  role  the  reader  plays  in  the  text’s  reception,  slowly  emerges  as  the 
novel’s  great  theme.  Meaning,  Machado  shows  us,  turns  out  to  be  entirely 
malleable,  a function  always  of  time,  place,  circumstance,  and  desire.  Just  as 
the  process  of  signification  requires  that  the  signifier  and  the  signified  differ, 
so  too  does  Dom  Casmurrds  supposed  “master  discourse”  undercut,  disman- 
tle, or  deconstruct  itself  via  the  several  secondary  discourses  that  are  inscribed 
in  it,  one  of  which,  of  course,  is  that  of  Machado’s  ideal  new  reader,  the  one 
he  wants  to  create  along  with  his  “new  narrative.”  This  explains  why  so  many 
chapters  in  Dom  Casmurro  deal  not  with  one  of  the  several  plot  lines  but  with 
the  craft  of  fiction  writing  and  the  reader’s  necessarily  active  role  in  it,  a role 
that  for  many  ends  up  challenging  the  account  of  what  happened  as  it  is  spun 
out  by  the  narrator.^  So  while  Flaubert’s  text  simply  refuses  to  judge  its  main 
character’s  actions,  Machado’s  shows  us  why  we  cannot  why  we  cannot 

claim  to  know  anything  with  absolute  certainty,  and  why  in  the  end  we  are 
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effectively  lost  in  the  “prison  house  of  language,”  trapped  in  a semiotic  sys- 
tem that  (prefiguring  Kafka)  we  can  neither  fully  comprehend  nor  control. 
Not  to  put  too  Hue  a point  on  it,  but  whenever  I reread  Machado  these  days, 
I come  away  feeling,  as  I suggested  earlier,  that  our  Brazilian  master  discov- 
ered the  essence  of  dijferance  long  before  Derrida  coined  the  term.  Although 
he  would  have  eschewed  the  jargon  that  accompanies  poststructural  thought, 
Machado  would  have  immediately  recognized  its  most  basic  principles. 
“Flying  in  the  face  of  Realism,”  Alfred  MacAdam  writes,  “Machado  chose 
fantasy”  and,  in  so  doing,  “found  a structure  he  could  adapt  to  a representa- 
tion of  Brazilian  reality  with  more  success  than  he  would  have  had  if  he  had 
attempted  to  rewrite  Madame  Bovary  in  a Brazilian  setting”  (17-18).  More 
than  this,  Machado  de  Assis  wrote  the  first  novel  in  the  Western  tradition  in 
which  language  is  the  real  protagonist,  the  elusive  and  mutable  force  that 
shapes  characters,  that  determines  their  actions,  and  that  leads  the  reader  to 
make  certain  judgments  about  it  all  (judgments  that,  the  more  the  reader 
thinks  about  it,  then  begin  to  interrogate  their  own  reliability). 

In  the  space  1 have  remaining,  I would  like  to  finish  by  saying  a few  things 
about  Machado  and  Don  Quixote,  another  text  that  Machado  knew  well  and 
whose  tragic  sense  of  loss,  of  failure,  infuses  Qiineas  Borba  (1891),  the  second 
great  novel  of  Machado’s  so-called  mature  period  and  a text  that  continues  his 
experimentations  with  metacritical  allegory,  with  anti-realistic  narrative,  and 
with  the  reader’s  role  in  it  all.  I am  not  arguing  that  Don  Qiixote  is  a 
tragedy — though  no  less  a figure  than  Dostoevsky  once  declared  it  to  be  the 
world’s  saddest  book  because  it  was  about  disillusionment.  What  1 mean  is 
that  when  Don  Quixote  enters  into  the  castle  of  the  cruel  dukes  (and  is  forced 
to  see  his  dreams  degraded  into  reality),  and  then  again  at  the  end,  when  Don 
Quixote  dies,  are  we  not  witnessing  the  death  of  idealism?  The  defeat  of  a 
higher,  nobler  kind  of  existence  by  a baser  one?  And  is  this  not  essentially  the 
same  ethos  that  we  get  at  the  end  of  Quineas  Borba,  with  the  expiration  of  our 
hero,  whose  basically  good  but  perhaps  naive  aspirations  are  hopelessly 
exploited  by  the  deceitful  and  rapacious  society  in  which  he  finds  himself? 

Well — if,  in  the  tradition  of  Bras  Cubas,  you  will  permit  me  to  answer  my 
own  question — yes  and  no.  Although  I am  attracted  to  this  reading — one 
that  equates  the  defeat  of  idealism  in  Don  Quixote  to  Rubiao’s  demise  in 
Qiineas  Borba — deep  down  I know  it  is  not  entirely  justified.  If  Aristotle 
were  with  us  today,  and  if  he  had  read  these  two  novels,  he  would  point  out 
immediately  that  Cervantes’s  hero  and  Machado’s  hero  are  two  very  different 
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creations,  and  that  their  stories,  though  not  entirely  lacking  in  similarities, 
end  up  eliciting  very  different  responses  in  the  alert,  questioning,  and  socially 
aware  reader — the  very  kind  that  Machado  wanted  to  create. 

So  why  do  1 bring  this  reading  up  if  I do  not  even  believe  in  it  myself? 
Well,  I am  wondering  if  Machado,  in  recognizing  the  source  of  the  power 
that  animates  Don  Quixotes  famous  conclusion  (his  crushing  disillusionment 
in  the  castle  of  the  dukes),  saw  a way — an  ironic  way,  to  be  sure — of  paro- 
dying Cervantes’s  great  novel,  of  rewriting  it  for  his  own  time  and  place.  If, 
as  Araripe  Junior,  John  Gledson,  and  David  Haberly  have  suggested,  Rubiao 
represents  the  Brazil  of  Dom  Pedro  11  and  the  Empire,  then  his  pathetic  death 
does  not  provoke  a sense  of  tragedy  so  much  as  bathos  and  frustration,  a sense 
that  the  Empire  collapsed  because,  in  Elaberly’s  words,  it  was  really  a “fic- 
tion,” one  “held  together  by  its  central  character,  Pedro  H”  (xv).  This  is  a very 
different  situation  than  the  one  Cervantes  creates,  although  again,  the  paral- 
lels are  not  altogether  wanting,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  social  significance 
that  the  two  texts  exhibit.  One  might  say,  however,  that  if  the  death  of  Don 
Quixote  does  in  some  way  symbolize  the  defeat  of  idealism  in  a deceptive  and 
violent  world,  then  the  death  of  Rubiao  turns  this  around,  emphasizing, 
instead  of  the  death  of  idealism,  the  utter  victory  of  both  “savage  capitalism” 
and  of  what  Santiago  describes  as  “savage  Brazilian  modernization”  (121),  the 
utter  victory  of  materialism  and  slavery  and  deceit,  of  exploitation  and 
hypocrisy.  Yet  if  there  is  a bit  of  idealism  struggling  to  survive  in  Rubiao’s 
world,  we  would  have  to  conclude  that,  in  the  end,  it  too  fails  because,  as 
Roberto  Schwarz  has  shown,  it  is  fatally  “misplaced,”  ill-suited  to  the  toxic 
social,  political,  and  economic  realities  of  late  nineteenth-century  Brazil. ^ 

And  it  is  perhaps  all  of  this — the  invidious,  anti-heroic  nature  of  modern 
life — that  puts  the  bitter  taste  in  our  mouths  after  we  finish  reading  Quincas 
Borba.  Although  he  does  not  recognize  it  as  such,  Rubiao’s  world,  the  world 
of  the  Empire,  may,  the  reader  finally  feels,  be  more  like  the  castle  of  the 
dukes  than  anything  else.  If  Don  Quixote  leads  us  to  feel  the  pathos  that 
comes  with  the  defeat  of  idealism,  then  Quineas  Borba  leads  us  to  feel  just 
defeat.  Eeaden  and  depressing.  As  Machado’s  narrator  resignedly  opines  at 
the  end  of  the  novel,  commenting  to  the  reader  on  the  significance  of  the 
deaths  of  Quincas  Borba,  the  man,  and  Quincas  Borba,  the  faithful  dog: 


I should  like  to  speak  here  of  the  end  of  Quincas  Borba,  who  also  fell  ill,  whined 
ceaselessly,  ran  off  unhinged  in  search  of  his  master,  and  was  found  dead  on  the 
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Street  one  morning  three  clays  later.  But  on  seeing  the  death  ol  the  dog  told  in  a sep- 
arate chapter,  it’s  possible  that  you  will  ask  me  whether  it  is  he  or  his  late  namesake 
who  gives  the  book  its  title  and  why  one  instead  ol  the  other — a c|uestion  pregnant 
with  questions  that  would  take  us  fiir  along  [...].  Come  now!  Weep  lor  the  two 
recent  deaths  il  you  have  tears.  II  you  have  only  laughter,  laugh!  It’s  the  same  thing, 
rhe  Southern  Cross  that  the  beautilul  Sophia  relused  to  behold  as  Rubiao  had  asked 
her  is  so  high  up  that  it  can’t  discern  the  laughter  or  tears  of  men.  (271) 

The  sense  ol  these  lines,  which  bring  the  novel  to  its  close,  exudes  a near 
palpable  sense  ol  existential  despair,  ol  futility  and  ol  impotence  in  the  face 
ol  a seemingly  indillerent  universe.  And  if  this  is  not  exactly  the  cathartic 
purging  of  emotions  that  Aristotle  looked  for  in  tragedy,  then  it  might,  at 
least,  be  read  as  a call  for  action,  for  the  creation  of  a new,  more  authentic, 
and  more  equitable  form  of  governance  for  Brazil.  Read  in  this  fashion,  the 
reader  may  be  justified  in  feeling  that  Machado,  in  his  inimitably  ironic  and 
metaphoric  style,  is  telling  us,  in  Qtiincas  Borba,  that  modern  Brazil  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  yet  another  dreary  version  of  the  dukes’  castle,  the  place 
where  dreams  come  to  die. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  say  that  I believe  there  are  three  main  areas  in 
which  we  can  say  Machado  transformed  the  European  novel  of  his  time:  first, 
the  nature  of  the  narrative  voice,  the — for  Machado — typically  ironic, 
metafictive,  and  unreliable  vehicle  by  means  of  which  the  story  is  narrated 
and  the  vital  link  between  the  text  and  the  reader  is  established;  second,  a new 
sense  of  the  relationship  between  language  and  reality,  one  that,  with  its  con- 
stant probing  of  both  verisimilitude  and  our  concept  of  truth  (of  Logos 
itself),  may  fairly  be  viewed  as  the  first  full  expression  we  have  of  the  terrible 
disillusionment  that  underscores  our  sense  of  the  modern  world  (and  as  a 
legitimate  precursor  to  both  structuralism  and  poststructuralism),  and,  three, 
the  creation  of  a new  kind  of  reader,  one  who  anticipates  the  later  develop- 
ment of  not  only  reader-response  theory  in  general  but  much  of  the  work  of 
Stanley  Fish,  Wolfgang  Iser,  and  Michael  Riffaterre  in  particular.  Taken 
together,  I believe  we  can  also  see  more  clearly  that,  in  larger  terms,  Machado 
was  seeking  to  liberate  the  traditional  novel  from  the  bondage  of  Realism  and 
give  it  wings,  elevating  its  status  as  a self-referential  art  form  built  on  new 
ideas  about  both  epistemological  and  ontological  issues — chief  among  these 
being  Machado’s  concerns  over  language,  being,  truth,  and  knowledge.  In 
thinking  about  Machado  and  his  reception  of  the  European  novel,  I hope  that 
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these  categories  may  be  of  some  use  to  us  as  we  seek  to  integrate  Machado’s 
narrative  art  into  the  larger  discussion  of  the  modern  novel’s  formal  develop- 
ment. To  the  extent  that  we  can  achieve  this  goal,  we  will  have  accomplished 
something  that  is  not  only  eminently  justified  but  long  overdue  as  well. 


Notes 

' See  Fitz  1990.  I should  also  add  that,  underpinning  my  basic  point,  which  is  that  between 
1880  and  1908,  1 think  Machado  dc  Assis  rather  radically  transformed  the  novel  genre,  I also 
believe  that  Machado  continues  to  be  overlooked  by  scholars  who  study  the  novel  in  an  inter- 
national and  comparative  context  and  that  this  amounts  to  an  egregious  critical  oversight  that 
we  who  know  the  great  Brazilian’s  work  should  now  be  correcting. 

^ Caldwell  refers  to  the  following  passage:  Tristram  Shandy,  lV.4.220-221 . 

As  Professor  K.  F2avid  Jackson  of  Yale  University  has  pointed  out  to  me  (in  conversation), 
however,  this  same  reference  to  Bras’  not  having  any  children  at  the  time  of  his  death  also  func- 
tions as  a kind  of  ironic  double  negative  in  that  it  hearkens  back  to  the  child  that  Virgflia  lost 
when  (apparently  by  Bras)  she  had  become  pregnant. 

See  Fitz,  “Influence”;  “John  Barth’s.” 

5 In  terms  of  punctuation,  of  course,  the  ellipsis  serves  to  keep  a thought  open  for  a 
moment  so  that  the  reacier  will  contemplate  it  and,  perhaps,  consider  other  possible  meanings. 
As  a mechanism,  then,  it  serves  to  build  the  reader’s  active,  engaged,  and  questioning  response 
more  directly  into  the  text  itself  and  thus  helps  to  create  the  “new  reader”  that  Machado  felt 
was  so  crucial  to  the  “new  narrative”  that  he  was  simultaneously  seeking  to  develop. 

As  Dominick  LaCapra  notes  (see  LaCapra),  it  is  the  trial  portion  of  Madame  Bovary  i\\2lX. 
most  obviously  takes  up  the  problem  of  how  the  novel  should  be  read,  with  the  roles  of  prose- 
cutor and  defense  attorney  having  parallels  with  Dom  Casmurro.  For  Machado,  however,  this 
“trial”  is  intrinsic,  and  not  extrinsic,  to  the  text  itself  The  prosecutor,  for  example,  is  the  nar- 
rator himself,  “Dom  Casmurro,”  who  is  seeking  a particular  verdict  (guilty)  from  the  reader, 
who  eventually  plays  the  role  of,  first,  defense  attorney  (gradually  coming  to  subject  that  Capitu 
cannot  be  “convicted”  on  the  basis  of  circumstantial  evidence  alone)  and  then  juror,  the  person 
who  listens  to  the  evidence  and,  on  the  basis  of  her  or  his  reaction  to  it,  must  render  a decision, 
a judgment,  about  what  happened — i.e.,  our  interpretation  of  the  novel’s  two  basic  conflicts, 
the  alleged  adultery  of  Capitu  and  the  very  real  self-destruction  of  the  narrator,  his  transfor- 
mation from  the  callow  youth.  Bento  Santiago,  into  the  self-centered  monster,  “Dom 
Casmurro.” 

^ See  Schwarz. 
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Dress  and  Female  Intelligence:  Intertextuality 
in  Esau  and  Jacob 


Pedro  Armando  de  Almeida  Magalhaes 


Abstract.  Within  the  Brazilian  tradition,  Esau  and  Jacob  invites 
comparison  with  Joaquim  Manuel  de  Macedo’s  Memorias  do  sobrinho  de 
men  tio,  a satire  describing  the  life  and  career  of  a politician.  With  regard 
to  the  larger  Western  tradition,  the  novel  parallels  Balzac’s  Le pere  Goriot. 
In  Machado,  as  much  as  in  Macedo  and  Balzac,  we  can  see  the  recurrence 
of  similar  metaphors  around  the  use  of  dress,  which  is  used  to  signal  a 
willingness  to  compromise  ideals  whenever  political  and  economic 
benefits  can  be  derived  from  it. 


When  analyzing  the  issue  of  politics  in  Machado  de  Assis  Esau  and  Jacob 
critics  suggest  a conformity  between  two  apparently  opposed  political  parties 
through  a metaphor  related  to  the  main  characters,  the  twins  Pedro  and  Paulo,  as 
well  as  through  the  secondary  character  D.  Claudia,  whose  cynical  discourse 
reflects  a typically  individualistic  and  unconscientious  bourgeois  behavior.  It  must 
be  emphasized  that  the  metaphor  and  D.  Claudia’s  posture  place  Esau  and  Jacob 
in  a broader  literary  tradition.  This  paper  aims  to  examine  the  intertextuality  of 
these  two  components  and  their  effect  on  Machado  de  Assis’  novel. 

Esau  and  Jacob  is  about  the  birth,  childhood,  and  youth  of  twins  Pedro 
and  Paulo,  who  were  fortunate  to  be  born  into  a wealthy,  bourgeois  family. 
The  polarization  of  the  two  is  predicted  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  and,  as 
they  become  adults,  is  established  as  they  join  opposed  political  parties: 


[Their]  beards  did  not  want  to  come,  much  as  they  tugged  at  their  chins  with  their 
fingers,  but  political  and  other  opinions  formed  and  flourished.  They  were  not 
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exactly  opinions,  as  they  did  not  have  large  or  small  roots,  d hey  were  (a  had  com- 
parison) like  neckties  of  a particular  color,  that  they  wore  until  they  got  tired  of  the 
color  and  another  one  came  along.  Naturally  each  one  had  his  own.  One  could  also 
believe  that  the  color  each  one  wore  suited  his  personality.  {Esau  and  Jacob  53)’ 

In  this  quote,  the  tie  is  a metaphor  that  makes  use  of  the  narrative  voice 
to  show  the  superficiality  of  the  opposition  between  the  two  young  men.  As 
Pedro  aligns  himself  with  the  ideas  of  the  Monarchists,  Paulo  adopts  the  ideas 
of  the  Liberal  Republicans,  leaving  them  permanently  in  disagreement  for 
almost  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  The  identical  appearance  of  the 
two  and  their  socio-political  context,  however,  reveals  the  inconsistency  of 
their  political  contrast.  This  opposition  therefore  goes  no  further  than  a piece 
of  cloth  tied  round  the  neck,  a garment  that  actually  hides  their  resem- 
blances. The  tie  indicates  more  the  need  for  self-imposing  individuality  and 
the  frailty  of  the  distinctions  between  political  points  of  view  than  it  does  the 
belief  based  on  ideas  and  philosophical  ideals. 

The  metaphor  of  the  tie  extends  itself  to  the  twins.  Their  relation  is  more 
one  of  stage  acting  than  of  real  difference.  It  reveals  the  dissimulation  in  the 
novel,  in  the  political  attitude  of  some  characters.  As  such,  the  twins’  father, 
Agostinho  Santos,  ennobles  his  bourgeois  name,  but  is  not  especially  shaken  by 
the  end  of  the  Emperor’s  power.-  The  recent  acquisition  of  the  title  of  baron 
does  not  prevent  him  from  accepting  serenely  the  advent  of  the  Republic.  A 
well-to-do  bourgeois  like  him  should  not  have  any  difficulty  in  letting  go  of  a 
title  in  order  to  profit  from  new  power  games.  For  a wealthy  bourgeois,  the  title 
would  not  be  much  more  than  a tie  hanging  around  his  neck. 

Santos’  attitude  is  the  same  as  his  great  friend’s,  Batista.  Like  Santos, 
Batista  corroborates  that  which  reveals  Itself  through  the  metaphor  of  the  tie, 
namely,  his  constant  search  for  a political  career  at  all  costs.  In  order  to  do 
this,  Batista  ends  up  following  the  advice  of  his  wife,  Claudia.  He  belonged 
to  the  Conservative  Party  during  the  Monarchy  and,  before  the  “Ilha  Fiscal 
Ball,”  Batista  finds  himself  unemployed  but  anxious  to  take  part  in  politics. 
When  the  Liberals  attain  power,  he  can  find  no  solution  to  his  problem. 
Surprisingly,  D.  Claudia  finds  a way  out  by  alleging  that  he  had  never  been  a 
Conservative  in  the  first  place: 


Batista,  you  were  never  a conservative!” 
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“You  were  with  them,  like  someone  who  attends  a hall,  where  it  is  not  necessary 
to  share  the  same  ideas  in  order  to  dance  the  same  quadrille.” 

Batista  smiled  lightly  and  quickly.  Me  liked  witty  images  and  this  one  seemed  to 
him  to  be  very  witty  indeed,  so  that  he  agreed  right  away.  But  his  star  inspired 
him  to  a quick  rebuttal. 

“Yes,  but  people  don’t  dance  with  ideas,  they  dance  with  their  legs.” 

“However  they  dance,  the  truth  is  that  all  your  ideas  were  in  the  liberal  camp. 
Remember  the  dissidents  in  the  province  accused  you  of  supporting  the  liberals 
[...].”  (100)3 


The  strategy  aims  at  getting  round  the  difficulty  of  attaining  power;  if  it 
is  a success,  it  is  due  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  political  parties  that  resem- 
ble each  other  so  much  in  their  difficulty  in  sticking  to  a particular  ideologi- 
cal line.  Cunningly,  D.  Claudia  discovers  the  mask  by  which  she  can  declare 
her  cynicism.  Her  sarcasm  lies  in  the  “tie”  of  her  discourse.  Batista  was  never 
a Conservative  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  same  ideas  in  order  to 
dance  the  same  dance.  D.  Claudia  comes  up  with  a solution  to  her  husband  s 
dilemma:  she  suggests  a change  of  wording,  a change  of  “tie,”  and  declares 
the  importance  of  flexibility  through  the  imagery  of  the  dance. 

D.  Claudia  can  be  included  in  a gallery  of  female  characters  who  discover 
the  veiled  meanderings  of  power  in  works  that  come  under  the  name  of  “real- 
ist.” In  Esau  and  Jacob,  D.  Claudia  expresses,  through  her  cynical  convictions, 
the  real  implications  of  the  mechanisms  of  power:  the  importance  of  adapt- 
ing to  change,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  metaphor  of  the  dance. 

In  a world  in  which  the  ends  justify  the  means  and  money  is  all-powerful, 
social  mobility  is  used  by  those  who,  knowing  how  to  adapt  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  that  may  come  their  way.  The  char- 
acter Nobrega  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  upward  mobility,  which  should 
not  come  as  a surprise.  Poor  and  nameless  at  the  start  of  the  novel,  he  is  a beg- 
gar who  uses  the  donation  he  receives  from  the  twins’  mother,  Natividade,  to 
change  his  luck  and  get  rich  by  putting  the  money  to  use  in  more  favorable 
economic  circumstances.  Thanks  to  this  situation,  he  becomes  a capitalist. 
Enchanted  by  the  beautiful  Flora,  the  daughter  of  Batista  and  D.  Claudia,  he 
proposes  marriage  and  is  surprised  by  the  refusal.  Nobrega  does  not  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  refuse  a wealthy  life.  Because  his  values  are  tied  to 
money,  he  does  not  understand  Flora’s  decision,  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  must  be  ill. 
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The  attitudes  of  the  characters  in  Esau  and  Jacob,  Pedro  and  Paulo,  Batista 
and  D.  Claudia,  and  Nobrega,  mirror  the  position  adopted  by  the  narrator 
in  A Carteira  do  Meu  Tio  {A  Letter  from  My  Uncle,  1855)  and  Memorias  do 
Sobrinho  de  Meu  Tio  {Memories  of  My  Uncles  Nephew,  1868),  by  Joaquim 
Manuel  de  Macedo,  an  author  who  is  still  nowadays  underestimated  by  crit- 
ics. In  these  works,  which  predate  the  novel  being  analyzed  here,  the  tone  is 
openly  ironic  in  what  concerns  the  country  political  issues.  These  two  deci- 
sive satires  represent  two  periods  in  the  life  of  a Brazilian  politician. 

The  narrator  in  A Letter  from  My  Uncle  and  Memories  of  My  Uncle's 
Nephew  does  not  agree  with  his  compatriot  Paciencia,  who  criticizes  the  lack 
ol  ethics  and  cynicism  of  the  politicians  of  the  time.  “The  nephew  of  my 
uncle”  declares  his  individualism  by  claiming  to  be  a member  of  the  “Me 
Party.”  He  states  the  political  attitudes  of  the  time,  such  as  disregard  for  the 
law,  injustice,  and  the  small  commitment  to  fragile  party  ideologies  simply  to 
support  his  personal  interest.  In  both  works  he  comments  ironically  on  con- 
demnable  practices  that  are  harmful  to  society,  in  order  to  follow  a political 
career,  at  which  he  is  indeed  very  successful. 

As  in  the  society  described  in  Esau  and  Jacob,  money  is  the  motivation 
assumed  to  drive  Macedo’s  protagonist.  One  cannot  hope  for  idealistic 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  hero.  The  “nephew”  celebrates  the  current  values 
of  the  bourgeois  world.  Moreover,  his  wife,  Chiquinha,  bears  quite  a resem- 
blance to  D.  Claudia  in  her  cunning  and  wit.  She  also  adopts  points  of  view 
that  suit  her,  trying  to  adapt  to  circumstances.  Like  Batistas  wife,^  Chiquinha 
is  not  politically  naive: 

— I know,  for  example,  your  philosophical  ideas  concerning  the  material  and  moral 
need  to  eat,  and  we  ladies,  although  unjustly  but  happily  excluded  from  political  life, 
teach,  by  practical  example,  the  wisest  moral  lessons  to  philosophical  and  political 
men:  we,  among  the  guests  at  the  banquet  table,  and  even  at  the  family  table,  barely 
touch  with  our  lips  one  chicken  wing;  but  before  the  lunch  or  dinner  that  is  regularly 
served,  we  eat  as  much  as  is  necessary,  however  secretly,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
nature.  The  lesson  is  eloquent  and  wisely  applied  to  philosophy  and  to  politics.  The 
intelligent  thing  to  do  is  to  eat  as  much  as  possible  behind  the  larder  door  with  the 
cooks,  and  then  show  sobriety  before  laymens  eyes,  or  in  front  of  the  public. 

[...] 

Cousin  Chiquinha  was  a meddling  Machiavellian,  dressed  in  a hoop  skirt  with  lit- 
tle, black  patent  leather  shoes.  (131-132)5 
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Just  as  Claudia  knows  how  to  be  flexible  under  changes  of  power,  always 
advising  her  husband,  Chiquinha  can  be  compared  to  Talleyrand  (Macedo 
510),  the  French  diplomat  who  survived  unharmed  through  large  upheavals 
in  his  time,  demonstrating  great  adaptability  to  “the  latest  whim.”  The 
absence  of  any  distinctive  identity  among  the  Brazilian  political  parties,  sug- 
gested in  Machado,  is  explicit  in  Macedo,  who  prefers  to  use  the  metaphor 
of  ministerial  uniforms  to  that  of  ties  in  order  to  express  the  concealed  ideo- 
logical allure: 

[...]  luckily,  for  the  men  of  sound  mind,  for  the  political  speculators  to  whose 
flock  I belong,  [...]  there  are  no  true  political  parties  in  Brazil,  that  is,  parties  of 
ideas,  whose  leaders  only  become  so  through  ideas  and  through  their  capacity  and 
loyal  disposition  to  realize  those  ideas  in  power,  sine  qua  non,  there  are  only  groups 
and  gangs  who  take  names  without  giving  importance  to  the  ideas  that  those 
names  signify. 

[...]  I find  it  much  better  to  dress  in  the  fashions  of  the  time:  the  tailors  don’t 
make  uniforms  for  ministers  to  dress  ideas;  they  make  them  to  hang  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  human  coat  hangers.  (317-318)^ 

This  non-compromise  of  ideas  and  opinions,  individual  as  well  as  collec- 
tive, is  indeed  a tendency  of  the  bourgeois  world  moved  by  money.  In  the 
novel  Le phe  Goriot  {\S5A) , Honore  de  Balzac,  through  his  cynical  character 
Vautrin,  also  mentions  garments  while  discussing  the  modern  political  men- 
tality. However,  he  does  not  refer  to  ties,  like  Machado  in  his  treatment  of  the 
political  attitudes  of  Pedro  and  Paulo,  or  uniforms,  like  Macedo;  rather,  he 
prefers  shirts  in  order  to  establish  a comparison.  Vautrin  is  a type  of 
Mephistopheles  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  tempt  the  hero  Rastignac: 

Si  j’ai  encore  un  conseil  a vous  donner,  mon  ange,  c’est  de  ne  pas  plus  tenir  a vos 
opinions  qua  vos  paroles.  Quand  on  vous  les  demandera,  vendez-les.  Un  homme 
qui  se  vante  de  ne  jamais  changer  d’opinion  est  un  homme  qui  se  charge  d’aller 
toLijours  en  ligne  droite,  un  niais  qui  croit  a I’infaillibilite.  II  n’y  a pas  de  principes, 
il  n’y  a que  des  evenements;  il  n’y  a pas  de  lois,  il  n’y  a que  des  circonstances; 
I’homme  superieur  epouse  les  evenements  et  les  circonstances  pour  les  conduire. 

S’il  y avait  des  principes  et  des  lois  fixes,  les  peoples  n’en  changeraient  pas  comme 
nous  changeons  de  chemises.  (172-173) 
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Like  Joaquim  Manuel  de  Macedo’s  narrator,  Vautrin  praises  the  Prince  of 
Talleyrand,  who  learned  how  to  adapt  to  circumstances; 

[...]  ranclis  qiie  le  prince  auquel  chacun  lance  sa  pierre,  et  qui  meprise  assez 
I’humanire  pour  lui  cracher  au  visage  autant  de  serments  qu’elle  en  demande,  a 
empeche  le  parrage  de  la  France  au  congres  de  Vienne:  on  lui  doir  des  couronnes, 
on  lui  jette  de  la  houe.  Oh!  je  connais  les  affaires,  moi!  J’ai  les  secrets  de  bien  des 
hommes!  Suffit.  J’aurai  une  opinion  inebranlable  le  jour  ou  j’aurai  rencontre  trois 
tetes  d’accord  sur  I’emploi  d’un  principe,  et  j’attendrai  longtemps!  (173) 

Besides  the  criminal  Vautrin,  the  hero  Rastignac  counts  on  the  help  of  the 
aristocrat  Madame  de  Beauseant,  his  cousin,  who  belongs  to  the  upper  eche- 
lons of  the  exclusive  Saint-Germain  neighborhood.  Both  of  them,  each  in  his 
own  way,  look  for  help  in  their  struggle  to  find  a place  in  the  Parisian  elite. 
The  Viscountess  of  Beauseant  seems  to  be  as  astute  as  D.  Claudia  and 
Chiquinha  when  she  reveals  her  strategies  for  reaching  the  top  of  society: 

Plus  froidemenr  vous  calculerez,  plus  avant  vous  irez.  Frappez  sans  pide,  vous  serez 
craint.  N’acceptez  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  que  comme  les  chevaux  de  poste  que 
vous  laisserez  crever  a chaque  relais,  vous  arriverez  ainsi  au  faite  de  vos  desirs.  Voyez- 
vous,  vous  ne  serez  rien  id  si  vous  n’avez  pas  une  femme  qui  s’interesse  a vous.  II 
vous  fatit  jeune,  riche,  elegante.  Mais  si  vous  avez  um  sentiment  vrai,  cachez-le 
comme  un  trdor;  ne  le  laissez  jamais  soupc^onner,  vous  seriez  perdu.  (135) 

As  can  be  seen  in  Machado,  Macedo,  and  Balzac,  women  are  allies  in  the 
struggle  for  social  advance,  revealing  that  which  seemingly  distinctive  cloth- 
ing conceals  and  preaching  the  dissimulation  that  serves  the  ambitious  behav- 
ior of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  Esau  and  Jacob,  if  the  woman  is  one’s  greatest  ally 
in  social  climbing,  the  affirmation  of  political  versatility  to  the  detriment  of 
grand  ideals,  she  also  suggests  a much  more  complex  romanticism  that  does 
not  let  itself  be  seduced  by  superficiality,  ties,  or  other  disguises. 


Notes 

^ The  original  reads:  “As  barbas  nao  queriam  vir,  por  mais  que  eles  chamassem  o bu^o  com 
os  dedos,  mas  as  opinioes  poh'ticas  e outras  vinham  e cresciam.  Nao  eram  propriamente 
opinioes,  nao  tinham  raizes  grandes  nem  pequenas.  Eram  (mal  comparando)  gravatas  de  cor 
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particular,  quc  cles  aravani  ao  pcsco^),  a cspera  qiic  a cor  cansasse  e vicsse  oiitra.  Naturalmcnte 
cada  urn  tinha  a sua.  lanihem  sc  pode  crcr  que  a de  cada  uni  era,  mais  ou  menos,  adequada  a 
pessoa”  {Esau  e Jaco  62-63). 

^ Santos’  worry  lasts  only  a little  while,  as  chapter  LXVI  seems  to  demonstrate. 

Assis,  Esau  and  Jacob  100.  Ihe  original  reads: 

“ — Batista,  voce  ntinca  foi  conservador! 

[...] 

— Voce  estava  com  eles,  como  a gente  esta  nurn  baile,  onde  nao  e preciso  ter  as  mesmas 
icieias  para  danq:ar  a mesma  quadrilha. 

Batista  sorriu  leve  e rapido;  amava  as  imagens  graciosas  c aquela  pareceu-lhe  graciosissima, 
tanto  que  concorciou  logo;  mas  a sua  estrela  inspirou-lhe  uma  rekita^ao  pronta. 

— Sim,  mas  a gente  nao  dan^a  com  ideias,  clan^a  com  pernas. 

— Dance  com  que  for,  a verclade  e que  todas  as  suas  idchas  iam  para  os  liberais;  lembre-se 
que  os  dissidentes  na  provi'ncia  acusavam  a voce  cic  apoiar  os  liberais  [. . .]”  {Esau  e Jaco  1 03-104). 

^ See  Esau  e Jaco,  chapters  XLVII  and  LXXVIII. 

5 My  translation.  The  original  reads:  “ — Eu  conhe^o,  por  exemplo,  as  suas  ideias  filosoficas 
relativas  a necessidade  material  e moral  do  comer,  e nos  as  senhoras,  embora  injusta  mas 
lelizmente  excluidas  da  vida  politica,  damos  na  pratica  material  da  nossa  vida  a mais  sabia  liejao 
moral  aos  homens  filosofos  e politicos:  nos  a mesa  dos  convidados  ao  banquete,  e ate  a mesa  da 
familia  apenas  tocamos  com  os  labios  em  uma  asinha  de  Irango;  mas  antes  do  almocjo  ou  do 
jantar  regularmente  servidos,  comemos  tanto  quanto  e preciso,  embora  as  escondidas,  para 
satisfazer  as  exigencias  da  natureza.  A li^ao  e eloqtiente  e sabia  aplicada  a filosofia  e a poh'tica: 
cumpre  comer  o mais  possiVel  atras  da  porta  da  despensa,  e de  inteligencia  com  os  cozinheiros, 
e ostentar  sobriedade  ante  os  olhos  profanos,  ou  diante  do  publico. 


A prima  Chiquinha  era  um  Maquiavel  metido  em  saia  de  balao,  e com  sapatinhos  cie 
duraque  preto”  (Macedo  131-132). 

^ The  original  reads:  “[...]  lelizmente  para  os  homens  de  juizo,  para  os  especuladores 
politicos  a cuja  grei  pertenejo,  ou  nao  ha,  como  sustento,  verdadeiros  partidos  politicos  no 
Brasil,  isto  e,  partidos  de  ideias,  cujos  chefes  so  o sejam  pelas  ideias  e pela  capacidade  e leal 
disposi^ao  de  as  realizar  no  poder,  sine  qua  non,  e ha  somente  bandos  e seqiielas  que  se  unem 
por  simpatias  e certos  homens,  e por  oposi^ao  a outros  bandos  e seqiielas,  e que  tomam  nomes 
sem  dar  importancia  as  ideias  que  esses  nomes  significam.  [...]  Eu  acho  muito  melhor  vestir-me 
a moda  do  tempo:  os  alfaiates  nao  fazem  fardas  de  ministros  para  vestir  ideias;  fazem-nas  para 
pendura-las  nos  ombros  de  cabides  humanos”  (Macedo  317-318). 
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Readings  of  Balzac  in  Twentieth-Century  Brazil: 
The  Case  of  Machado  de  Assis 


Gilberto  Pinheiro  Passos 
Translated  by  Steve  Smith 


Abstract.  Balzac,  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  developed  themes  (arrivism,  the  power  of  money)  and  a narrative 
mode  (the  reappearance  of  the  same  characters)  that  were  relevant  far 
beyond  France.  It  is  the  contention  of  this  essay  that  Machado  de  Assis 
was  one  of  Balzac’s  finest  and  most  perceptive  readers. 


I.  Balzadan  diffusion 

Unlike  Stendhal,  whose  greater  number  of  readers  arose  only  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Balzac  enjoyed  enormous  success  in  his  own  time.  This 
brought  him  the  displeasure  of  seeing  some  of  his  novels  published  without 
authorization  or  the  payment  of  royalties,  such  was  the  extent  of  publishers’ 
interest  in  benefiting  from  his  success. 

Because  he  was  such  a popular  and  prolific  writer,  always  present  in  news- 
papers and  magazines,  he  was  considered  for  a long  time  as  a literary  figure  of 
the  same  stature  as  Paul  Feval  (1817-1877),  Paul  de  Kock  (1793-1871),  or 
Eugene  Sue  (1804-1857),  all  of  whom  were  also  widely  recognized  by  the  pub- 
lic. Time  passed  and  the  perspective  of  history  allowed  critics  to  evaluate  the  pro- 
duction of  each  writer  more  carefully,  with  Balzac  reaching  the  level  of  a para- 
digmatic author.  There  is  a natural  interest  in  studying  his  reception  in 
nineteenth-century  Brazil,  a time  in  which  the  presence  of  the  author  of  Gobseck 
was  intensely  felt,  contributing  to  the  expansion  and  maturity  of  the  novel 
among  Brazilian  writers  and  readers,  as  well  as  their  familiarization  with  it. 
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In  1841,  there  was  already  present  in  Brazil  a translation  from  Portugal, 
under  the  title  Algumas  scenas  da  vida  particular  [Some  Scenes  of  Private  Life) 
(Rodrigues  101).  There  is  evidence  of  previous  translations  of  his  publica- 
tions in  Portuguese  newspapers  and  Brazilian  periodicals.  Not  coincidentally, 
the  young  Justiniano  Jose  da  Rocha,  a legally  trained  journalist  who  arrived 
from  Paris  a few  years  prior  (one  of  the  leaders  of  the  1833  Revista  da 
Sociedade  Filomdtica  [Philomathical  Society  Review),  a collective  student  work 
at  the  Law  School  in  Sao  Paulo),  published  an  adaptation  of  La  peau  de  cha- 
grin, under  the  title  A luva  misteriosa  ( The  Mysterious  Glove),  in  1 836. 

As  we  know,  in  this  period  the  mystery  novel  was  very  successful  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Brazil,  via  translations  originals.  This  led  to  Justiniano  Jose  da 
Rochas  journalistic  interest.  As  a matter  of  fact,  one  should  not  forget  that 
Balzac  was  one  of  the  authors  who  helped  to  create  the  serialized  novel,  as 
Marlyse  Meyer  points  out:  “The  magical  lure  of ‘continued  next  issue’  is  cre- 
ated along  with  the  serialized  novel.  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  was  the  first  to 
undergo  this  treatment,  in  1836,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Girardin 
expressly  requests  from  an  author,  Balzac,  a novella  to  be  released  serially.  La 
vieille file’’  (31).' 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  strong  criticisms  from  commentators 
SLich  as  Sainte-Beuve,  who  classified  the  serialized  productions  as  “industrial 
literature”  and  used  them,  as  we  know,  to  equate  Balzac  with  his  contempo- 
raries, all  of  whom  today  have  practically  disappeared.  However,  in  Brazil, 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  they  became  an  obligatory  reference, 
partly  because  the  French  novel,  together  with  works  on  science,  history,  and 
philosophy,  was  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  modernization  in  the  country  fol- 
lowing independence. 2 It  is  worth  remembering,  moreover,  that  the  study  of 
middle-  and  upper-class  reading  habits  in  Brazil  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries,  published  by  Gilberto  Freyre  in  his 
Ordem  e Progresso  [Order  and  Progress),  shows  that  only  the  work  of  Balzac  is 
continually  remembered  by  those  interviewed.^ 

Alencar,  for  example,  in  “Gomo  e por  que  sou  romancista”  (“How  and 
why  1 am  a novelist”),  tells  us  about  his  arrival  at  the  Sao  Paulo  Academy  and 
the  fascination  that  Francisco  Otaviano’s  library  held  for  the  academics:  “My 
housemate  was  one  of  Otaviano’s  friends,  and  I was  allowed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  literary  opulence.  That  was  how  one  day  I saw  for  the  first  time 
the  volume  of  Balzac’s  complete  works,  in  that  loose-leaf  edition  that  the 
Belgian  typographers  made  available  at  a modest  price”  (35).'^  The  future 
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author  of  Iracema  did  not  command  French  well  enough  to  enable  him  to 
read  the  original  Huently,  hut  even  so  he  did  not  get  discouraged  and,  little 
by  little,  he  penetrated  the  readings  of  Dumas,  Chateaubriand,  and  Victor 
Hugo.  Fhe  narrated  facts  take  place  in  the  mid-forties  and  foretell  the  vogue 
that  Balzac  will  obtain  throughout  the  century,  becoming  a constant  in  the 
concerns  of  authors  and  critics. 

Titke,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  novel  O primo  Basilio  by  E9a  de  Queiros 
and  Machado  de  Assis’  criticism  of  it  in  1 878.  In  these,  Balzac’s  presence  is  more 
than  suggested.  The  work  carries,  as  the  author  of  Ressiirreigao  {Resurrection) 
indicates,  the  strength  of  the  plot  of  Eugenie  Grander,  when  one  of  the  char- 
acters, upon  contact  with  the  details  of  the  lives  of  Luisa  and  Basilio, 
exclaims,  “But  this  is  the  plot  of  Eugenia  Grander,  Sebastian!  You’re  describ- 
ing Balzac’s  novel  to  me!  This  is  Eugenia  Grandet^E  (Queiros  135).^ 

For  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  public,  therefore,  the  French  text  must 
have  been  widely  known,  given  that  the  novelist,  in  an  interesting  intertex- 
tual  turn,  uses  the  public’s  memory  as  an  integral  part  of  his  literary  craft. 
Machado  de  Assis  next  discusses  the  “moral  figure”  of  Eugenie  Grander  and 
establishes  clear-cut  differences  with  relation  to  Luisa. 

This  is  the  dialogue  between  Brazil  and  Portugal,  passing  necessarily 
through  France,  in  a complex  triangular  relationship  with  varied  effects, 
always  connected  to  great  literary  figures.  Of  these,  Balzac  especially  interests 
us,  given  that  Machado  is  reflecting,  while  dealing  with  the  novel,  upon  the 
possibilities  of  transplanting  forms  and  themes.  Brazilian  criticism  points 
out,  moreover,  that  Jose  de  Alencar  must  have  been  inspired  by  Balzac  in 
order  to  propose  the  summary  of  his  work  in  the  preface  to  Sonhos  d’ouro 
{Dreams  of  Gold,  1872),^  which  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  our  author  had 
found  inspiration  not  in  Balzac,  but  in  the  preface  written  by  Zola  for 
Rougon- Macquart  of  1871. 

We  arrive  then  at  other  textual  parallels,  which  seem  original  and  fruitful 
especially  because  they  appear  in  authors  aware  of  the  limits  and  intentions 
of  Brazilian  literature.  Both  Jose  de  Alencar  and  Machado  de  Assis  reflected 
appropriately  on  Brazil’s  literary  development,  either  in  articles  that  may  be 
consulted  with  great  benefit  (such  as  “Instinto  de  Nacionalidade”  [“Instinct 
of  Nationality”]  and  the  polemic  around  O primo  Basilio  mentioned  above) 
or  in  the  context  of  their  own  works. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  letter-postface  to  Senhora,  Alencar  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  social  situation  of  the  Court  (with  his  expression,  “tama- 
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nho  da  sociedade  Huminense”  [“greatness  of  Rio  society”])  and  of  the  lesson 
learned  in  Balzac,  which  is  that  of  the  “philosophical”  narrative,  which  he 
gives  up  on — apparently — in  favor  of  the  “dramatic,”  a la  Shakespeare.  Even 
so,  Alencar  insists  on  the  connection  between  man  and  environment,  clearly 
related  to  the  manner  of  inserting  characters  in  social  life,  a lesson  also  theo- 
rized by  Balzac; 

As  for  Fernando,  you  are  even  more  unfair.  The  simple  description  of  the  living 
space  draws  its  inhabitant,  and  when  the  author  presents  him,  lying  on  the  sofa, 
we  already  know  him  morally  by  the  contrast  of  his  external  elegance  and  his 
domestic  poverty.  Fhe  details  of  clothing  and  furniture  have  no  other  purpose. 

You  call  this  photography;  it  must  be,  however  of  the  character,  revealed  more  in 
these  small  accidents  of  intimacy  than  in  the  social  apparatus.  (Alencar,  “Note  to 
Senhora”  342)^ 

So,  in  Balzac,  description  loses  its  ornamental  quality,  integrating  itself  to 
the  action  in  order  to  help  portray  the  characters,  as  shown  by  an  insightful 
critic  of  the  relationship  between  literature  and  the  representation  of  society: 

to  him  every  milieu  becomes  a moral  and  physical  atmosphere  which  impregnates 
the  landscape,  the  dwelling,  furniture,  implements,  clothing,  physique,  character, 
surroundings,  ideas,  activities,  and  fates  of  men,  and  at  the  same  time  the  general 
historical  situation  reappears  as  a total  atmosphere  which  envelops  all  its  several 
milieus.  (Auerbach  473) 

If  we  wish  to  gather  a representative  example,  we  should  accompany  the  nar- 
rator into  the  paradigmatic  Vauquer  boardinghouse  in  order  to  observe  its  pro- 
prietor, whose  description  obliges  us  to  anchor  her  deeply  in  the  wretched  and 
asphyxiating  perspective  of  a typified  world,  because  “route  sa  personne  explique 
la  pension,  comme  la  pension  implique  sa  personne”  (Balzac,  Goriot5^). 

Similarly,  the  reader’s  encounter  with  Fernando  Seixas,  through  the  con- 
trast between  the  brilliance  of  the  clothes  and  the  poverty  of  the  environ- 
ment, already  establishes  the  drama  that  will  follow  and  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter:  the  universe  of  money  will  have  a dominant  role  in  the  plot,  along 
with  one  of  the  most  well-known  Balzacian  themes,  that  of  the  arriviste,  one 
of  the  driving  forces  of  Machado  de  Assis’  Senhora  and  of  A mao  e a luva  ( The 
Hand  and  the  Glove),  as  critics  have  highlighted. 
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II.  Thematic  convergences  and  a shrewd  reader  of  Balzac 

The  primacy  of  money  disgusted  Jose  de  Alencar,  whose  preferred  character 
types  end  up  avoiding  the  monetary  empire,  either  by  an  escape  through  time 
or  space  or  through  spiritual  redemption  (as  in  the  case  of  Fernando  Seixas).  In 
contrast,  the  Machadian  oeuvre  knows  how  to  advantageously  manipulate  the 
Introjectlon  of  power  that  economic  life  enables.  It  is  time  to  take  a closer  look 
at  Machado’s  creative  work  and  his  incessant  struggle  for  the  universalization  of 
Brazilian  literature,  adapting  and  transforming  foreign  elements  belonging  to 
the  novellstic  tradition  or  recently  suggested  by  popular  novelists. 

The  power  of  money,  or  better,  the  triumphalism  of  economic  power  and 
its  consequent  social  projection  are  part  of  Bras  Cubas,  a conscious  benefi- 
ciary of  its  power,  or  Bentinho,  whose  narrative  can  also  be  seen  as  an 
encounter  of  classes.  What  to  say  about  the  banker  Santos,  an  important  fig- 
ure in  Esau  e Jaco  {Esau  and  Jacob),  or  about  the  disturbing  and  crafty  politi- 
cian Tristao,  whose  monetary  activity — the  basis  for  his  return  to  Brazil — 
does  not  go  unnoticed  under  the  wise  eyes  of  Counselor  Ayres? 

So  that  we  can  go  a little  further  in  this  field  of  Brazilian  fictional  experi- 
ence, it  would  be  interesting  now  to  work  with  an  extraordinary  dispute 
between  two  Machadian  arrivistes  and  to  try  to  determine  how  much  Balzacian 
evocation  there  is  in  Qiiincas  Borba.  This  book  deals  with  the  slow  and  grad- 
ual absorption  of  property  by  Cristiano  de  Almeida  e Palha  in  relation  to 
Rubiao,  who  brings  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  a fortune  obtained  in  an  unexpected 
way,  thanks  to  the  inheritance  from  Quincas  Borba.  All  of  this  is  enhanced, 
then,  by  the  desire  to  shine  in  the  big  city,  where  he  would  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  “its  enchantment,  movement,  theaters  everywhere,  pretty  girls 
dressed  in  the  latest  French  fashions”  {Quincas  Borba  24).  Fdis  newcomer  sta- 
tus, therefore,  is  of  a socio-cultural  nature,  because  he  already  possesses  suffi- 
cient means  for  success  as  a “capitalist.” 

Wealth  and  its  accompanying  new  social  position  unleash  a process  of  dis- 
mantling of  provincial  referents,  making  France  supreme,  decorating  the  nar- 
rative with  its  operatic  brilliance,  of  course,  but  always  in  opposition  to  the 
“gauche”  nature  of  Barbacena’s  unknown  professor.  Thus,  even  here  Balzac 
interests  us  more  narrowly,  as  a thematic  source,  given  that  we  can,  at  first, 
verify  the  inverse  connection  to  Rastignac,  the  poor  country  bumpkin  who 
arrives  in  the  metropolis.  In  this  case  Paris,  following  a torturous  process  of 
apprenticeship  and  social  climbing.  Another  character,  Lucien  de  Rubempre 
{Illusions perdues).  In  his  first  trip  to  the  French  capital,  unaware  of  Rastignac’s 
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moneyed  end,  finds  himself  in  a world  of  theater  and  venal  journalism.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  remember  at  this  moment  a figure  like  Camacho  (in 
Quincas  Borha),  the  self-interested  journalist,  causing  us  to  recall  so  many 
scenes  from  Illusions  perdues. 

In  Quincas  Borha,  Brazilian  social  novelty  is  personified  in  the  presence  of 
the  commercial  arriviste  (Cristiano).  Machado  abandons  the  more  solid  and 
tranquil  terrain  of  the  old  bourgeois  and  landed  nobility  relationships.  The 
world  of  the  metropolis  is  enriched  with  behaviors  distinguished  in  relation 
to  Barbacena.  We  are  dealing  with  something  new  and  insidious,  which 
escapes  Rubiao’s  distracted  understanding.  Differently  from  Rastignac,  he 
will  not  undertake  the  apprenticeship  necessary  for  life  in  a cosmopolitan, 
but  savage,  society. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  depicted  is  far  removed  from  the  old  patriarchal  rela- 
tionships. The  controlling  code  will  no  longer  impose  sanctions  and  rewards 
based  on  respect  for  blood  ties  or  the  sworn  word,  but  rather  on  the  oppor- 
tunism of  the  lucid  vision  of  the  true  businessman,  Cristiano,  into  whose 
wealth  goes  part  of  the  money  extravagantly  spent  by  one  who  did  not  earn 
it,  but  who  somewhat  fortuitously  inherited  it. 

III.  A Balzacian  suggestion 

Such  thematic  readings  gain  greater  consistency  and  appropriateness  if  we 
pay  attention  to  an  invaluable  factor,  found  specifically  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  part  of  Illusions  Perdues'. 

II  y a trois  causes,  d’une  action  perpetuelle,  qui  unissent  la  province  a Paris: 
I’ambition  du  noble,  I’ambition  du  negociant  enrichi,  I’ambition  du  poete. 
L’esprit,  fargent  et  le  grand  nom  viennent  chercher  la  sphere  qui  leur  est  proper 
[...].  II  reste  a faire  Thistoire  du  bourgeois  enrichi  a qui  sa  province  deplait,  qui 
ne  veut  pas  tester  au  milieu  des  temoins  de  ses  commencements  et  espere  etre  tin 
personnage  a Paris.  (Balzac,  “Preface”  765) 

As  one  can  see,  the  suggestion  was  in  the  air.  Parodically,  Brazil  found 
itself  at  a historic  moment  in  which  the  self-image  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  drew  it 
closer  to  Paris,  according  to  the  accounts  of  many  authors  of  the  period. 9 The 
countryside  in  our  case  was  called  Barbacena,  just  as  the  French  capital  comes 
to  be  called  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  stage  of  the  Francophile  Court.  Here  the 
name  Pedro  Rubiao  de  Alvarenga  might  not  ring  true — notwithstanding  its 
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reminder  of  the  reigning  emperor — because,  according  to  Rtibiao,  a French 
barber,  Lticien,  a resident  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  should  return  to  him  his  origi- 
nal face,  that  of  Napoleon  III. 

Fhe  parallels  contintie.  In  the  Brazilian  novel,  the  suggestive  Lucien  con- 
fronts us  with  the  same  name  as  the  hero  of  Illusions  perdues,  recaptured  to 
the  last  detail,  transplanted  in  time  and  in  space,  helping  to  establish — ono- 
mastically — the  connection  with  the  French  work,  Balzac’s  presence  then  is 
between  the  lines,  that  is,  in  the  suggestion  that  could  have  provided  the 
foundation  for  the  novel,  constructed  like  a Brazilian  version  of  the  proposed 
theme.  Thus  the  total  lack  of  success  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  need  to  raise 
himself  higher  than  mere  mortals:  it  is  not  enough  to  be  in  Rio/Paris,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  emperor,  not  the  Brazilian  one,  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  but  the 
French  one,  in  turn  a pale  reflection  of  his  uncle,  the  great  Napoleon  I. 

The  relationship  between  the  country  and  the  city,  a Balzacian  theme 
connected  to  social  climbing,  finds  in  this  case  a fatal  application,  because 
Machado’s  pen  colors  it  with  insanity,  which  surrounds  Rubiao  from  the 
beginning  of  the  book. 

IV.  A narrative  process 

If  the  themes  work  together  in  an  attempt  to  shape  Brazil,  starting  from  French 
elements,  another  very  relevant  part  should  be  noted:  Machado’s  second  phase 
brings  novels  in  which  one  sees  the  return  of  characters.  This  configures,  in  our 
way  and  according  to  the  limits  already  foreseen  with  precision  by  Jose  de 
Alencar  with  regard  to  the  “greatness  of  Rio  society,”  the  continuum  of  our 
society  with  its  own  features,  which  owes  a lot  to  the  French  author. 

In  Balzac,  the  relationship  between  people  creates  an  intricate  web,  in 
which  what  stands  out  are  the  names,  the  positions  occupied,  the  origin,  in 
short  that  which  helps  to  anchor  the  individual  in  the  social  net.  With  a 
number  of  characters  so  great  that  it  competes  with  the  civil  registry,  the 
author’s  intent  is  to  create  a broad  and  tormented  picture  of  beings  who 
debate  each  other  in  the  so-called  “Fiuman  Comedy.”  This  “inferno”  does 
not  prove  transcendent  (as  would  be  the  case  of  its  inspirational  source,  the 
Divine  Comedy),  but  on  the  contrary  offers  itself  as  the  evident  reality  of 
this  public:  Paris,  the  countryside,  the  newspaper,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
theater,  the  gaming  tables,  the  amorous  connections.  Readers  can  no  longer 
alienate  themselves  from  the  reality  that  surrounds  them,  changed  into  a 
painful  and  quotidian  spectacle,  in  which  the  only  notable  lack  is  that  of  the 
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working  class,  still  submerged  as  a theme  by  the  bankers  (Nucigen),  attorneys 
(I)erville),  and  great  businessmen  (Grandet),  whose  culture  will  correspond 
to  a new  code  of  conduct. 

The  narrative  expedient  of  character  reappearance  allows  us,  therefore,  to 
create  expectations  without,  in  truth,  the  author’s  having  to  spend  more  time 
on  their  characterization.  Maxime  de  Trailles  will  always  bring  his  load  of 
opprobrium  and  affective  exploitation,  and  Vautrin  the  disquiet  of  his  con- 
dition as  a profound  connoisseur  of  vices  and  crimes,  while  still  being  an 
employee  of  the  police. 

Reproducing  the  preferably  contemporary  world,  Balzac  not  only  makes 
characters  reappear,  but  also  gives  consistency  to  this  world  through  the 
embodiment  of  figures  gravitating  around  central  plot  elements,  always  with 
the  intention  of  thickening  and  condensing  the  representation  of  social  real- 
ity. The  part  and  the  whole  answer  each  other  such  that  the  courtesan,  the 
lawyer,  the  usurer,  the  young  arriviste,  the  more  or  less  successful  entrepre- 
neur, the  banker,  the  venal  journalist,  the  criminal,  and  the  indebted  noble- 
man are  the  solid  bases  of  this  immense  fictional  undertaking,  which  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  his  country  and,  with  the  export  of  French  culture,  radiated 
through  the  Western  world. 

In  Brazil,  this  novelistic  mixture  will  find  in  Machado  de  Assis  a reader 
both  attentive  and — as  we  said — concerned  with  adapting  foreign  sources  to 
Brazilian  reality.  In  Memorias  postumas  de  Bras  Cubas,  the  reader  meets  an 
eccentric  figure,  Quincas  Borba,  who  leaves  for  Minas,  crazy  and  philosoph- 
ical, returning  to  die  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  the  home  of  the  narrator. 

Between  the  departure  for  Barbacena  and  the  return  to  the  Court,  the 
next  novel,  Quincas  Borba,  begins.  Here  Rubiao  plays  the  role  of  friend, 
nurse,  secretary,  disciple,  and,  finally,  unexpected  heir  to  the  belongings  of  a 
dog,  also  called  Quincas  Borba.  As  can  be  seen,  we  are  dealing  with  the  same 
fictional  aspect  present  in  the  Comedie  hnmaine,  although  varied  by  the  fact 
that  Bras  Cubas  is  practically  incidental,  leaving  us,  however,  with  the  eccen- 
tric figure  of  Quincas  Borba,  who  enchanted  and  haunted  our  famous, 
defunct  narrator  as  much  as  the  poor  provincial  professor. 

Not  by  chance,  therefore,  it  occurred  to  Machado  to  continue  the  process, 
as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  prologue  to  the  third  edition  (1899)  of  Quincas 
Borba,  commenting  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  another  extension  and 
transposition  of  characters,  in  this  case  the  beautiful  and  mysterious  Sofia, 
along  the  lines  of  the  French  series: 
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An  illustrious  h iend  and  conhere  insisted  that  I follow  this  hook  up  with  another. 
“Along  with  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cubas,  from  which  this  is  derived,  you 
should  make  a trilogy,  and  the  Sofia  from  Quincas  BorbaWxW  have  the  third  part 
all  to  herself.”  For  some  time  I thought  that  it  might  be  possible,  but  as  I reread 
these  pages  now  I say  no.  Sofia  is  here  completely.  Fo  have  continued  her  would 
have  been  repeating  her,  and  that  repetition  would  be  a sin.  {Quincas  Borba  3) 


Following  the  interregnum  of  Dom  Casmurro,  Machado,  however,  does 
return  to  the  same  recourse,  now  more  complex  and  embracing:  this  is  the 
case  of  Esau  and  Jacob  and  Memorial  de  Aires  {Counselor  Ayres  Memorial) . In 
the  former,  we  meet  Ayres  at  two  points  in  his  life,  at  first  young  and  later 
retired,  having  returned  to  Brazil.  In  contact  with  the  Santos  family,  he 
observes  the  life  of  two  twins,  Pedro  and  Paulo,  above  all  with  regard  to  their 
passion  for  Flora  and  to  concerns  for  the  political  beliefs  that  they  hold,  tied 
to  monarchist  and  republican  convictions. 

Curiously,  Machado’s  last  novel  is  made  up  of  a diary  written  by  the  diplo- 
mat, covering  a relatively  short  period  (1888-1889),  without  any  mention  of 
the  twins  from  the  earlier  novel,  but  only  the  growing  and  ambiguous  interest 
in  the  widow  Fidelia  and  the  accompaniment  of  her  passion  forTristao.  As  can 
be  seen,  this  is  a man  who  seeks  companionship.  The  interest  in  others  really  Is 
the  result  of  a motivation  that  goes  beyond  the  mere  condition  of  solitary  man. 

V.  Convergences 

Ayres  is  interested  in  hearing  the  diverse  characters  around  him,  not  only  to 
register  their  opinions,  but  also  to  capture  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  country  during  more  than  thirty  years’  absence. This  role  places  him  in 
a narrative  situation  that  Is  quite  propitious  to  being  an  arbiter  or  confidant, 
in  a historically  singular  period  when  Brazil  abolishes  slavery  and,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  sees  the  birth  of  the  Republic  after  more  than  three  centuries  of 
monarchy  and  slavery. 

At  a crucial  moment  for  nationality,  from  the  economic,  political,  and 
social  point  of  view,  the  credibility  of  a chancellery  worker  became  urgent. 
Here  there  might  echo  traces  of  Derville,  Balzac’s  lawyer  and  notary,  the 
mindful  retainer  of  secrets  and  counselor  to  French  families.  This  is  a the- 
matic convergence,  both  coinciding  with  a certain  institutional  expectation. 

In  order  to  go  beyond  the  localism  of  Derville,  tied  only  to  France,  it  is 
worth  turning  our  attention  to  another  character  in  an  even  more  meaning- 
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fill  way,  because  he  is  present  specifically  in  Illusions perdues  2ind  fit  for  inter- 
nationalist visions.  Not  by  chance,  we  are  dealing  with  someone  connected 
to  diplomatic  life,  the  clever  Sixte  du  Chatelet.  The  binomial 
Derville/Chatelet  can  help  to  better  understand  Counselor  Ayres,  who  shows 
elements  of  both:  from  them  he  inherits  the  talent  to  listen  and  stay  quiet, 
besides  being  invited — like  Derville — to  remake  family  peace  (one  of  the 
functions  of  Ayres  in  Esau  and  Jacob). 

The  connection  to  diplomacy — as  we  have  emphasized — becomes  funda- 
mental and  leads  us  to  some  textual  details  indicative  of  the  relationship.  We 
see,  in  the  case  of  Sixte  du  Chatelet,  the  true  “portrait”  a la  Bruyere: 

Monsieur  du  Chatelet,  venu  an  monde  Sixte  Chatelet  tout  court  [...]  se 
pretendait  fort  en  diplomatie,  la  science  de  ceux  qui  n’en  ont  aucune  et  qui  sont 
profonds  par  letir  vide;  science  d’ailleurs  fort  commode,  en  ce  sens  qu’elle  se 
demontre  par  I’exercice  meme  de  ses  hauts  emplois;  que  voulant  des  hommes 
discrets,  elle  permet  aux  ignorants  de  ne  rien  dire,  de  se  retrancher  dans  des 
hochements  de  tete  mysterieux;  et  qu’enfin  I’homme  le  plus  fort  en  cette  science 
est  celtii  qui  nage  en  tenant  sa  tete  au-dessus  du  fleuve  des  evenements  qu’il 
semble  alors  conduire,  ce  qui  devient  tine  question  de  legerete  specifique.  (Balzac, 
Illiisiom  49-50) 

We  turn  now  to  the  Brazilian  text,  which  like  the  French  one  minimizes 
diplomatic  activity  and  transforms  it  into  something  related  to  curiosity  and 
to  dissimulation:  “this  too  sharpened  his  gift  for  uncovering  and  for  covering 
up.  All  diplomacy  is  in  these  two  related  verbs”  (Assis,  Esau  and  Jacob  242). 
Moreover,  Machado  de  Assis  insists  on  elements  connected  to  discretion  and 
to  the  ability  to  not  get  involved: 

[Ayres]  did  not  play  a prominent  role  in  this  world:  he  went  through  the  steps  of 
the  diplomatic  career  and  was  pensioned  off.  (3) 

You  need  only  know  that  he  wore  the  protective  shell  of  his  profession,  the 
approving  smile,  the  bland  and  cautious  style  of  speaking,  the  air  appropriate  to 
every  occasion,  just  the  right  amount  of  expression,  all  so  well  distributed  that  it 
was  a pleasure  to  hear  and  see  him.  (38) 


Ayres  did  not  think  anything,  but  he  understood  that  the  others  thought  something. 
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and  lie  made  an  ambiguous  gesture.  When  they  insisted,  he  did  not  choose  either 
oh  the  opposing  opinions,  hut  kumd  another,  compromise  opinion  that  satisfied 
hotli  sides,  a rare  thing  with  compromise  opinions  Ayres  gave  this  opinion  of 
his  with  delicate  pauses  and  circumlocutions,  wiping  his  monocle  on  a silk  hand- 
kerchief, letting  drop  profound  or  obscure  words,  turning  up  his  eyes,  as  if  in  search 
of  a recollection,  which  he  found  and  used  to  round  off  his  opinion.  (39-40) 

For  such  a festival  of  staging,  however,  there  is  one  fundamental  differ- 
ence: Ayres  has,  for  himself,  the  sympathy  of  the  person  narrating,  even 
because  he  is  the  possible  creator  of  the  novel  Esau  and  Jacob.  Differently 
from  the  tangential  nature  that  surrounds  Balzac’s  creation,  he  sums  up  the 
great  necessity  of  a country  that  is  facing — as  we  have  noted — two  pivotal 
dates  (Abolition  and  Republic),  families  split  apart,  and  society  in  disagree- 
ment. It  is  necessary  that  the  character  inherit  the  French  traits,  without  the 
bitterness  of  the  Balzacian  vision  with  respect  to  diplomacy  and  with  the 
importance  conferred  by  his  privileged  position,  so  that  he  can  be  elevated  to 
the  position  of  guarantor  of  confessions  and  equalizer  of  disputes. 

Once  again,  Machado  de  Assis  demonstrates  that  the  use  of  foreign  sources 
should  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  pressing  necessity  of  his  narrative  econ- 
omy, that  is,  with  the  transformations  that  the  Brazilian  works  demand.  To  the 
Counselor  falls  his  own  characterization,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the 
story.  There  is  nothing  more  appropriate  for  an  international  character,  versed 
in  the  subjects  related  to  secrets  and  confessions,  than  the  diary  form  ( Counselor 
Ayres  Memorial)  or  attribution  to  hidden  authorship  {Esau  and  Jacob). 

The  recording  of  facts  in  his  personal  notebook  “hides”  actions,  just  like 
the  novelized  form  of  the  twins’  narrative  serves  as  framing  and  engine  for  the 
“double-edged”  gestures.  Carefully,  Ayres’  decorum  and  tact  act  in  concert 
with  the  depicted  political  situation  of  the  country.  Diplomacy  is  linked  to 
the  family  counselor  as  an  indispensable  complement.  There  is  not,  as  in  the 
French  narratives,  the  stimulus  of  money  lavishly  spent,  nor  the  scourge  of 
adultery.  Everything  happens  stealthily,  as  befits  a narrator  who — introduced 
into  the  inner  circle  of  families — contemplates,  observes,  gains  the  confi- 
dence of  those  around  him,  and  knows  that  his  style  should  be  reserved, 
almost  nebulous. 

This  theme  of  a society  in  need  of  both  help  and  counselors  allows  the 
connections  we  make.  Derville,  Sixte  du  Chatelet,  and  Ayres  maintain  an 
ineluctable  similarity  following  on  the  “representation”  of  the  country.  That 
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is,  each  one  in  its  own  way  and  in  accordance  with  the  particular  sense  of 
each  work  “stages”  the  history  of  the  country  and  the  families  it  comprises, 
with  Sixte  du  Chatelet  being  almost  a magician.  In  France,  the  characters  ful- 
fill their  role  in  the  traumatic  events  of  the  Restoration,  a period  that  unsuc- 
cessfully tried  to  put  a stop  to  the  conquests  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Society  was  obliged  to  incorporate  social  malcontents,  bourgeois  financial 
solutions,  and  the  constant  threat  of  regime  change.  In  Brazil,  Ayres’  time  is 
the  most  complex  from  the  point  of  view  of  sociopolitical  institutions.  For 
this,  the  two  authors  took  advantage  of  types  inclined  to  the  dance  of  insti- 
tutional about-faces  of  varied  kinds. 

One  can  say,  without  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  that  the  young  Pedro  and 
Paulo  see  their  illusions  lost  with  the  advent  of  the  Republic.  One  can  affirm, 
with  no  fear  of  error,  that  Fidelia  and  Tristao  destroy,  once  and  for  all,  the 
illusions  of  the  Aguiars,  but  everything  is  filtered  through  the  meditative  style 
of  Counselor  Ayres,  the  narrative  choice  of  Machado  de  Assis,  who  did  not 
care  for  emphasis,  but  who  must  have  been  pleased  by  translating,  in 
Brazilian  terms,  readings  of  an  author  like  Balzac. 


Notes 

^ “Esta  criado  o magico  chamariz  ‘continua  no  proximo  numero’  e o roman-feuilleton.  O 
Lazarillo  de  Tormesioi  o primeiro  a receber  esse  tratamento,  em  1836,  e,  logo  no  fim  do  mesmo 
ano,  Girardin  encomenda  expressarnente  a um  autor,  Balzac,  Lima  novela  para  sair  em  serie.  La 
vieille  filled 

2 See  Hallewell  1 26- 1 27.  (Originally  published  as  Books  in  Brazil:  A History  ofi the  Publishing 
Trade.  Metuchen,  NJ:  Scarecrow  Press,  1982.) 

^ See  Freyre  181-260. 

^ “Meu  companheiro  de  casa  era  dos  amigos  de  Otaviano,  e estava  no  direito  de  usufruir 
sua  opulencia  literaria.  Foi  assim  que  um  dia  vi  pela  primeira  vez  o volume  das  obras  comple- 
tas  de  Balzac,  nessa  edi(;ao  em  folha  que  os  ripogratos  da  Belgica  vulgarizam  por  pre^o  modico.” 

5 “Mas  isso  e o enredo  da  Eugenia  Grander  Sebastiao!  Estas-me  a contar  o romance  de 
Balzac!  Isso  e a Eugenia  GrandetT 

^ See  Assis,  “O  Primo  Basi'lio”  156-157. 

^ See  Broca,  Romanticos  257.  On  the  reception  of  the  author  of  Eugenie  Grandet,  it  is  worth 
remembering  Lima  Barreto’s  confession,  cited  by  Broca,  according  to  which  one  should  not 
look  for  his  sources  of  inspiration  in  Machado  de  Assis,  but  in  others,  including  Balzac.  See 
Broca,  Papeis  165. 

^ “Quanto  a Fernando,  ainda  es  mais  injusta.  A simples  descriQo  do  aposento  desenha  o 
seu  habitante,  e quando  o autor  o apresenta,  recostado  ao  sofa,  nos  ja  o conhecemos 
moralmente  pela  antitese  de  sua  elegancia  exterior  com  sua  pobreza  domestica.  Os  pormenores 
do  vestuario  e mobflia  nao  tern  outro  fim.  Chamas  a isso  lotografias;  serao,  porem  do  carater,  o 
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qual  se  revela  mais  nesses  niinimos  acidentes  da  intimidade,  do  que  no  aparato  social.” 

By  way  of  example:  “este  Rio  de  Janeiro  e o Paris  da  America”  (“this  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the 
Paris  ol  America”)  (Macedo  42).  Also  see  Passos,  O Napoleao. 

“Vi  rudo  por  varias  linguas.”  With  regard  to  other  European  elements,  see  Passos,  As  siigestoes. 
^ ' The  original  reads:  “Ihe  agu^oii  a vocac^ao  de  descobrir  e encobrir.  Toda  a diplomacia  esta 
nestes  dons  verbos  parentes.” 
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The  Shandean  Form:  Laurence  Sterne 
and  Machado  de  Assis 


Sergio  Paulo  Rouanet 


Abstract.  Many  critics  have  pointed  to  material  similarities  between 
Tristram  Shandy  and  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas.  No  doubt 
such  similarities  exist;  however,  in  this  paper  it  is  suggested  that  the  main 
affinities  are  of  a formal  nature  in  the  sense  that  both  novels  can  be  seen 
as  realizations  of  the  same  literary  form.  The  study  and  characterization  of 
such  form  is  the  aim  of  this  essay. 


The  Shandean  form 

Many  critics  have  pointed  to  material  similarities  between  Tristram  Shandy 
and  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas.  * No  doubt  such  similarities  exist, 
yet  I suggest  that  the  main  affinities  are  of  a formal  nature  in  the  sense  that 
both  novels  can  be  seen  as  realizations  of  the  same  literary  form. 

Some  authors  have  remarked  that  this  form  is  related  to  the  so-called 
Menippean  satire,  with  its  typical  mixture  of  literary  genres  and  of  comical 
and  serious  elements. ^ I have  myself  hinted  at  the  possibility  that  this  form 
has  some  characteristics  of  the  Baroque,  with  which  Sterne  had  become 
acquainted  through  his  reading  of  Montaigne,  Burton,  and  Cervantes.  These 
characteristics  would  include  the  sovereignty  of  the  subject,  corresponding  to 
the  political  absolutism  of  the  age;  fragmentation,  as  an  expression  of  the 
anatomical  dismemberment  of  the  corpse;  a non-linear  view  of  time,  reflect- 
ing the  conception  of  history  as  natural  history;  and  a blending  of  melan- 
choly, as  a reaction  to  the  carnages  of  war,  and  of  laughter,  as  an  antidote 
against  mourning. ^ But  in  general,  writers  belonging  both  to  the  Menippean 
and  to  the  baroque  traditions  have  concentrated  on  satirical  poems,  come- 
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dies,  tragedies,  philosophical  dialogues,  and  not  on  the  novel,  as  it  arose  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  is  precisely  what  Sterne  did.  Whatever  his  rela- 
tionship to  his  predecessors,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  sense  he  was  the 
creator  of  a new  literary  form. 

But  he  did  not  define  it.  Curiously  enough,  this  was  done  by  Machado 
de  Assis,  in  the  very  first  lines  of  a book  published  132  years  after  Tristram 
Shandy — The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas.  In  Bras  Cubas’  foreword, 
we  read: 

It  is,  in  truth,  a diffuse  work,  in  which  1,  Bras  Cubas,  if  I have  indeed  adopted  the 
free  form  of  a Sterne  or  of  a Xavier  de  Maistre,  have  possibly  added  a certain  peev- 
ish optimism  of  my  own.  Quite  possibly.  The  work  of  a man  already  dead.  I wrote 
it  with  the  pen  of  Mirth  and  the  ink  of  melancholy,  and  one  can  readily  foresee 
what  may  come  of  such  a union.  (“To  the  Reader”  3) 

In  the  prologue  to  the  third  edition,  not  included  In  William  Grossman’s 
translation,  Machado  de  Assis  adds  a third  name  to  that  of  Sterne  and  Xavier 
de  Maistre,  that  of  Almeida  Garrett,  and  explains:  “All  these  people  have  trav- 
eled, Xavier  de  Maistre  around  his  room,  Garrett  in  his  country  and  Sterne 
in  somebody  else’s  country.  As  to  Bras  Cubas,  we  can  say  that  he  traveled 
around  life.”  Finally,  in  the  first  chapter  Cubas  draws  attention  to  the  liber- 
ties he  had  taken  with  chronolog}c  instead  of  beginning  his  narrative  with  his 
birth,  he  had  begun  it  with  his  death  (1.3-5).'^ 

These  quotations  make  it  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  a form^  and  that 
this  form  has  at  least  four  characteristics:  1)  the  emphatic  presence  of  the  nar- 
rator, underlined  in  the  text  by  the  words  “I,  Bras  Cubas”;  2)  a “free”  tech- 
nique of  composition  that  gives  the  text  a “diffuse”  aspect — that  is,  digressive, 
fragmentary,  non-discursive;  3)  the  central  place  assigned  to  time  (the  para- 
doxes of  chronology)  and  space  (travels);  and  4)  the  interpenetration  of 
laughter  and  melancholy. 

Machado  de  Assis  defined  the  form,  but  he  did  not  name  it.  I propose  to 
call  it  the  “Shandean  form.”  In  this  article  I would  like  to  re-examine  the 
question  of  the  affinities  between  Sterne  and  Machado  in  the  light  of  the  new 
perspectives  opened  by  the  concept  of  the  Shandean  form. 

Hypertrophism  of  subjectivity 

The  Shandean  narrative,  always  in  the  first  person,  is  characterized  by  the 
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extreme  volubility  of  the  narrator,  and  by  his  arrogance,  sometimes  direct, 
sometimes  masked  by  an  apparent  deference. 

Tristram  Shandy  is  the  prototype  of  all  voluble  narrators.  He  dissertates  on 
everything,  without  forgetting  studs  and  buttons.  He  is  as  full  of  opinions  as 
his  father,  Walter,  who  has  ideas  about  Lockes  psychology,  about  the  influence 
of  names  on  the  destiny  of  individuals  (but  for  a sad  mistake,  Tristram  would 
have  been  named  Trismegistus),  about  the  shape  of  noses,  and  about  education 
(he  decides  to  write  a Tristapoedia  for  the  education  of  his  son).  He  is  a nou- 
veau riche  oi  world  literature.  He  parades  his  knowledge  of  all  centuries  and  all 
countries  in  an  extravagant  display  of  scholarship,  which  goes  from  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  to  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Cervantes,  Montesquieu,  and  Voltaire. 

He  obeys  no  rules — neither  those  of  plausibility  nor  those  of  aesthetics. 
He  disposes  of  all  narrative  conventions:  “1  should  beg  Mr.  Horace’s  pardon, 
for  in  writing  1 shall  confine  myself  neither  to  his  rules  nor  to  any  man’s  rules 
that  ever  lived”  (1.4.7).  He  is  sadistic  in  his  relationship  with  the  reader. 
Tristram  plays  with  the  reader,  insulting  him,  humiliating  him,  pretending  he 
is  establishing  a dialogue  with  him,  but  interrupting  the  conversation  all  the 
time,  arbitrarily.  The  tone  starts  respectfully — the  reader  is  “dear  friend  and 
companion”  (1.6.10) — but  immediately  afterwards  he  is  “a  great  dunce  and  a 
blockhead”  (1.11.26).  Sometimes  the  narrator  gives  to  his  unhappy  victims 
the  illusion  that  they  are  free:  “I  can  give  you  no  better  advice  than  that  they 
skip  over  the  remaining  of  the  chapter”  (1.4.7).  But  who  would  dare  follow 
this  advice,  if  a few  lines  afterwards  he  will  be  scolded  by  his  ruthless  tor- 
mentor? “How  could  you.  Madam,  be  so  inattentive  in  reading  the  last  chap- 
ter?” (1.20.58).  The  narrator  leaves  us  no  illusions:  he  has  us  in  his  power,  and 
even  when  he  spares  us  it  just  another  form  of  whim.  “‘Tis  enough  to  have 
thee  in  my  power — but  to  make  use  of  the  advantage  which  the  fortune  of 
pen  has  now  gained  over  thee,  would  be  too  much”  (VII. 6. 503).  The  expres- 
sion “fortune  of  the  pen”  lays  bare  the  master-slave  relationship:  it  is  a parody 
of  the  term  “fortune  of  arms,”  the  right  of  the  conqueror  to  reduce  the 
defeated  enemy  to  serfdom.  In  short,  the  narrator  is  neither  a constitutional 
king,  because  he  respects  no  Magna  Carta,  nor  a despot  of  the  ancien  regime, 
because  even  Louis  XIV  was  bound  by  custom  and  by  tradition.  He  is  rather 
an  Eastern  Sultan,  omne  lege  soluto. 

As  for  Bras  Cubas,  volubility  is  his  most  obvious  attribute,  as  Roberto 
Schwarz  has  observed.'’  He  is  the  voluble  narrator  par  excellence.  Bras  shifts 
from  one  position  to  another,  from  one  philosophical  system  to  another.  He 
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expresses  his  opinion  on  everything.  He  thinks  jewelers  are  indispensable  to 
love.  And  don’t  yon  believe  that  he  has  not  read  Pascal.  Not  only  has  he  read 
him  but  he  also  disagrees  with  him,  because  man  is  not  a thinking  reed  but 
a thinking  errata,  since  each  station  ot  life  is  an  edition  that  corrects  the  pre- 
vious ones.  From  Pascal  he  goes  to  boots:  is  there  any  pleasure  that  can  com- 
pare to  taking  off  a tight  pair  of  hoots?  Naturally  there  is  only  one  step  from 
hoots  to  Aristotle,  who  has  not  discovered  an  important  truth  found  out  by 
Bras,  the  solidarity  of  human  boredom.  Moral  conscience?  A system  of  win- 
dows that  open,  while  others  are  closed.  But  let  us  come  to  the  more  sensa- 
tional subject  of  feminine  indiscretion.  Sensational,  yes,  but  vulgar.  Let 
everybody  know  that  he.  Bras,  is  capable  of  profound  thoughts  that  could 
have  been  conceived  by  Solomon  or  Schopenhauer. 

The  narrator’s  relationship  with  the  reader  goes  through  all  the  variations 
of  sadism,  from  seeming  deference  to  open  aggression.  The  ironic  regard 
appears  in  expressions  such  as  “beloved  reader”  (49.88)  or  in  passages  in 
which  he  seems  to  treat  the  reader  as  a grown-up,  deferring  to  his  judgment: 
“I  am  going  to  explain  the  matter  to  him  briefly.  Let  him  judge  for  himself” 
(1.7).  He  goes  to  the  extreme  of  attributing  to  the  reader  clever  comments, 
which  he  has  not  made,  and  of  inviting  him  to  collaborate  in  the  book.  For 
instance,  chapter  52  has  no  title,  chapter  35  has  no  text:  be  so  good,  dear 
reader,  as  to  provide  the  title  and  the  text.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Sterne,  it  is 
a deceptive  respect.  The  reader  is  infantilized.  “There  is  no  need  for  him  to 
curl  his  lip  at  me  merely  because  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  narrative  part 
of  these  memoirs”  (4.10).  He  is  even  more  repressive  with  a sensitive  reader 
who  dares  to  disapprove  of  Bras’  behavior:  “Withdraw,  then,  the  unfortunate 
phrase  that  you  used,  sensitive  soul;  discipline  your  nerves,  clean  your  eye- 
glasses” (34.72).  The  narrator  doesn’t  leave  us  any  choice  but  that  of  sulking 
in  a corner,  sucking  our  thumb.  When  dropping  his  pretences.  Bras  has  the 
undisguised  brutality  of  a bully.  He  may  punish  his  readers  with  just  “a  snap 
of  the  fingers”  (“To  the  Reader”  3)  or  threaten  them  with  death,  with  a sneer 
that  does  not  conceal  a homicidal  intention:  “Such  an  insult  would  have  to 
be  washed  away  with  blood”  (34.72).  Bras’  abuses  are  vociferous.  The  reader 
is  obtuse  and  ignorant  (49.89).  With  such  incompetent  readers,  how  can  one 
expect  his  book  to  be  a good  one?  Bras  washes  his  hands,  transferring  to  the 
reader  all  responsibility  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  work:  “the  great  defect  of 
this  book  is  you,  reader”  (71.117).  He  scorns  all  narrative  conventions.  He 
intervenes  constantly  in  the  narrative,  interrupting  its  flow  according  to  his 
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caprice.  He  is  almighty  and  can  perform  miracles,  such  as  that  of  writing  a 
book  after  his  death.  He  identifies  himself  with  Moses,  the  founder  of  a peo- 
ple, for,  like  Moses,  he  has  described  his  own  death.  He  is  even  slightly  supe- 
rior to  Moses,  at  least  from  a literary  point  of  view,  since  in  relating  his  death 
at  the  beginning  Bras’  work  gained  “in  merriment  and  novelty”  (1 .5).  On  the 
secular  level,  he  is  a caliph,  an  absolute  sovereign,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  disobeying  all  logical  and  aesthetic  canons. 

Digressivity  and  fragmentation 

The  most  obvious  manner  for  studying  the  digressions  in  Tristram  Shandy 
would  be  to  isolate  the  main  narrative — the  life  and  opinions  of  the  narra- 
tor— and  to  decide  that  everything  else  would  be  digression.  The  problem 
with  this  procedure  is  that  the  main  narrative  is  quite  laconic.  We  finish  the 
hook  without  knowing  practically  anything  about  Tristram,  except  some 
episodes  of  his  pre-natal  life,  the  flattening  of  his  nose  as  a result  of  the  incom- 
petence of  a doctor,  the  unfortunate  fact  of  his  being  christened  Tristram,  his 
accidental  circumcision,  his  premature  breeching,  the  two  trips  he  made  to 
France,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  a mysterious  lady-friend  he  calls  “dear  Jenny” 
and  a no  less  obscure  male-friend  named  Eugenius.  As  to  his  opinions,  they 
take  a modest  second  place  in  the  book,  as  compared  to  the  opinions  of  his 
father,  Walter  Shandy.  All  this  fits  in  a few  pages,  and  as  the  book  has  674 
pages  in  the  Everyman’s  edition,  we  must  conclude  that  the  digressive  matter 
is  much  richer  than  the  narrative  matter. 

We  find  many  types  of  digression,  according  to  the  nature  of  interpolated 
material. 

Most  digressions  are  on  “opinions,”  as  can  be  expected  from  the  title. 
They  cover  an  astounding  variety  of  subjects,  including  whiskers  and  button- 
holes. We  have  already  dealt  with  these  opinions  as  illustrations  of  the  narra- 
tor’s subjectivity. 

There  are  digressions  composed  of  ready-made  material,  such  as  a text  by 
Sorbonne  theologians,  in  old  French,  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  baptism  of 
unborn  babies;  a sermon  read  by  corporal  Trim,  attributed  to  one  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  book,  the  parson  Yorick,  and  actually  written  by  Sterne  himself  as 
part  of  his  duties  as  clergyman;  and  the  Latin  text  of  a curse  written  by  bishop 
Ernulphus,  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  of  curses,  according  to  Walter. 

A third  type  of  digression  is  formed  by  parallel  stories.  They  can  be  called 
narrative  digressions.  There  are  isolated  narratives,  such  as  a short  story  attrib- 
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iitecl  to  the  scholarly  Dr.  Slawkenbergiiis,  partly  written  in  Latin,  designed  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  large  noses — whatever  meaning  we  choose  to  give 
to  the  word  “nose.”  There  is  also  a historiette  taking  place  at  the  court  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  dealing  with  moustaches,  and  full  of  bawdy  innuendos. 
And  there  is  the  story  of  the  abbess  and  the  nun,  in  France,  who  faced  with 
the  need  to  use  obscene  language  in  order  to  persuade  a pair  of  mules  to  go 
forward,  decide  to  dilute  their  sin  by  each  of  them  pronouncing  one  syllable 
of  the  forbidden  word.  But  in  addition  to  these  isolated  stories,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish two  narrative  cycles,  one  on  the  life  of  uncle  Toby  and  another  cen- 
tering on  the  stories  told  by  uncle  Toby’s  servant.  Trim. 

The  cycle  of  Toby  contains  first  of  all  the  story  of  his  life  from  the 
moment  he  was  wounded  in  the  Netherlands  until  his  decision  of  reproduc- 
ing all  the  episodes  of  the  war  in  miniature  models.  Second,  there  is  the  nar- 
rative of  Le  Fever,  an  officer  who  falls  ill  as  he  tries  to  join  his  regiment,  and 
who  is  nursed  by  Toby  Lintil  Le  Fever’s  death.  Third,  there  is  the  most  famous 
episode  of  the  book,  the  story  of  Toby’s  courtship  of  the  widow  Wadman, 
which  comes  to  an  abrupt  end  when  Mrs.  Wadman  shocks  Toby  with  her  sus- 
picion that  his  groin  injury  might  have  affected  more  delicate  organs. 

Trim’s  cycle  includes  the  story  of  his  relationship  with  a nun,  who  nurses 
him  when  he  is  wounded  at  the  knee,  and  massages  him  at  the  knee  and  even 
above  it.  It  includes  also  the  story  of  Trim’s  brother,  jailed  by  the  Lisbon 
Inqtiisition  after  marrying  the  widow  of  a Jewish  sausage-maker.  It  includes 
even  a tale  that  was  never  told,  the  story  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his 
seven  castles,  which  Trim  tries  to  tell  again  and  again — in  vain. 

But  the  most  characteristic  digressions  are  of  a self-reflexive  nature.  They 
are  digressions  about  the  book  itself,  including  digressions  about  digressions. 
Sterne  disdains  to  efface  himself  from  the  book  in  order  to  create  an  illusion 
of  objectivity.  We  are  far  from  le  moi  hai'ssable  and  from  the  naturalistic  pro- 
gram of  transforming  the  author  into  a neutral  medium  through  which  real- 
ity represents  itself  On  the  contrary,  Sterne  makes  a point  of  saying  that  his 
work  is  a subjective  construction,  a beautiful  machine,  the  gears  and  cog- 
wheels of  which  he  is  proud  to  show  to  the  reader.  Among  the  self-reflexive 
digressions,  the  most  typical  ones  are  the  digressions  about  digressions.  From 
the  first  pages,  he  asks  the  reader’s  indulgence  for  his  digressive  method:  “If  I 
should  seem  now  and  then  to  trifle  upon  the  road  [...]  don’t  fly  off”  (1.6.10- 
11).  For  how  can  anyone  with  a minimLim  of  imagination  travel  in  a straight 
line,  instead  of  exploring  all  possible  detours?  How  can  one  ride  from  Rome 
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to  Loreto,  for  instance,  without  inserting  stories,  deciphering  inscriptions, 
and  convening  people?  At  every  state  of  the  journey  “there  are  archives  [...] 
to  be  looked  upon,  and  rolls,  records,  documents,  and  endless  genealogies 
[...]  in  short,  there  is  no  end  of  it”  (1.14.37).  The  digressions  with  which 
Tristram  tries  to  justify  his  digressions  are  sometimes  so  full  of  digressions 
that  the  narrator  gets  hopelessly  confused.  “And  now  you  see,  I am  lost 
myself  ” (VI. 33. 482-483).  Giving  up  all  hope  of  explaining  himself  through 
language,  he  draws  diagrams  and  geometrical  figures.  No  sooner  has  he 
promised  that  he  will  from  now  on  try  to  avoid  digressions,  he  relapses  and 
again  digresses  on  digressions:  “a  good  quantity  of  heterogeneous  matter 
could  be  inserted  to  keep  up  that  just  balance  between  wisdom  and  folly 
without  which  a book  would  not  hold  together  a single  year.”  And  since  a 
digression  is  necessary,  it  should  be  “a  good  frisky  one,  and  upon  a frisky  sub- 
ject too”  (IX.  12.640).  But  Tristram  decides  to  insert  this  frisky  digression 
only  three  chapters  later,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  intermediate  chapters  to 
pave  the  way  for  it.  He  does  so  by  writing  new  digressions,  including  one  on 
his  habit  of  shaving  when  he  feels  particularly  stupid.  But  alas,  “what  a 
strange  creature  is  mortal  man!”  When  he  arrives  at  the  chapter  in  which  he 
had  planned  to  make  his  frisky  digression,  he  remarks  sadly  that  he  had 
already  made  it  (IX.  12- 14.640-644).  The  canonical  digression  in  which 
Tristram  explains  his  method  is  a text  in  which  he  says  that  just  as  the  earth 
has  a movement  of  rotation  and  of  translation,  his  work  has  a movement  of 
progression  and  of  digression:  “Digressions,  incontestably,  are  the  sunshine — 
they  are  the  life,  the  soul  of  reading.  Take  them  out  of  this  book,  for  instance — 
you  might  as  well  take  the  books  along  with  them.  [. . .]  For  which  reason,  from 
the  beginning  of  this,  you  see,  I have  constructed  the  main  work  and  the  adven- 
titious parts  of  it  with  intersections,  and  have  so  complicated  and  involved  the 
digressive  and  progressive  movements,  one  wheel  within  the  other,  that  the 
whole  machinery,  in  general,  has  been  kept  a-going”  (1.22.73-74). 

We  can  now  understand  the  diabolical  complexity  of  the  work.  The  main 
narrative  is  cut  whenever  a digression  occurs.  In  turn,  the  digressions  are  cut  by 
the  main  narrative  and  by  other  digressions.  Each  cut  generates  two  fragments, 
and  as  the  cuts  are  multiple,  the  segmentation  process  is  virtually  endless. 

As  a loyal  Shandeist,  Machado  de  Assis  constructs  his  Posthumous  Memoirs 
of  Bras  Cubas2LS  an  assemblage  of  fragments,  almost  as  a montage,  in  the  cin- 
ematic sense.  He  uses  and  recycles  alien  fragments,  extracted  from  the  classi- 
cal works  of  universal  literature,  which  he  plunders  without  any  inhibition. 
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In  addition,  he  produces  his  own  fragments  by  breaking  sentences  and  nar- 
ratives into  pieces.  This  is  the  job  of  digressions.  We  find  in  the  book  all  the 
kinds  of  digressions  created  or  used  by  Sterne. 

First  of  all  come  the  opinions.  Like  Tristram,  Bras  has  opinions  on  every- 
thing, and  in  the  spirit  of  true  Shandean  volubility  he  offers  the  reader  digres- 
sions on  tight  boots,  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  on  the  equivalence  of  windows. 

Digressions  made  up  of  ready-made  materials  appear  in  the  aphorisms  of 
chapter  1 19  and  in  the  epitaph  of  chapter  125,  which  replaces  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  death  of  Bras’  would-be  bride,  Nha-Lolo. 

As  to  the  narrative  digressions,  the  main  one  is  the  parallel  story  of 
Quincas  Borba.  Each  episode  of  this  parallel  narration  is  a fragment  splitting 
the  main  narration  into  other  fragments.  But  in  addition  to  the  story  of 
Quincas  Borba  there  are  small  narratives,  short  stories  of  an  edifying  nature, 
brief  vignettes  in  the  form  of  apologues,  or  contes  moraux.  They  are  self-con- 
tained fragments  of  their  own.  Such  are  the  episodes  of  the  captain  who 
writes  verses  while  his  wife  is  dying,  of  a muleteer  who  helps  the  narrator  and 
is  rewarded  in  a miserly  way,  of  the  black  Prudencio,  who  is  beaten  by  the 
young  Bras  and  afterwards  beats  slaves  of  his  own,  and,  linked  to  this  story, 
the  fragment  of  a fragment,  the  tale  of  a madman,  Romualdo,  who  ingests  so 
much  tartar  that  he  believes  he  is  Tamerlan,  king  of  Tartars. 

But  it  is  in  the  self-reflexive  digressions  that  Bras  is  most  Shandean.  There 
he  is  in  his  real  element.  F^is  book  is  a glass  workshop,  within  which  the  crafts- 
man keeps  hammering,  smoothing  with  a file,  forging  junctions,  choosing 
and  discarding  materials,  correcting  the  work,  starting  anew.  If  the  glass  is  not 
transparent  enough,  the  narrator  does  not  hesitate  to  clear  up  compositional 
details,  by  writing  letters  to  the  critics,  for  Instance:  “Good  God,  do  I have  to 
explain  everything?”  (138.190).  The  book  is  an  artifact,  with  a production 
process  of  its  own,  which  Bras  invites  the  reader  to  inspect,  stage  by  stage. 
The  tone  is  given  from  the  prologue,  in  which  the  narrator  explains  the  dif- 
fuse and  free  manner  of  the  work  and  in  which  he  makes  reflections  on  pro- 
logues in  general,  asserting  that  the  best  format  is  the  one  he  has  chosen.  Fie 
amuses  himself  with  self-congratulatory  remarks.  The  book,  composed  with 
an  “extraordinary  method”  (“To  the  Reader”  3)  was  “supinely  philosophical” 
(4.10).  And  what  an  artistic  talent!  “Observe  now  with  what  skill,  with  what 
art,  I make  the  biggest  transition  in  this  book.  [...]  Did  you  note  carefully? 
No  apparent  seams  or  joints.  [. . .]  Thus  the  book  has  all  the  advantages  of  sys- 
tem and  method  without  the  rigidity  that  they  generally  entail”  (9.23).  But 
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Bras  is  nor  incapable  of  self-criticism.  “The  book  is  tedious,  it  smells  of  the 
tomb,  it  has  a rigor  mortis  about  it”  (71.117).  Self-praise  and  self-criticism 
alternate  from  chapter  to  chapter.  One  chapter  contains  a wisdom  that  had 
escaped  Aristotle  (chap.  81).  Another  one  has  a splendid  ending;  “Blessed  be 
the  Lord,  what  an  impressive  close  for  a chapter!”  (99.153).  One  chapter  he 
says  is  sad  (23.56),  another  not  profound  (132.185),  another  useless 
(136.188),  and  another  repetitive  (145.196).  He  continuously  explains  his 
preferences  as  a writer.  He  tries  to  control  himself  to  avoid  prolixity,  though 
now  and  then  he  fails.  “Sometimes  1 forget  that  1 am  writing  and  the  pen 
moves  along,  eating  up  paper,  with  grave  detriment  to  me  as  author”  (22.55). 
He  hates  emphasis,  he  loves  simplicity.  “Hold  on!  There  goes  my  pen  slipping 
to  the  emphatic”  (25.58).  He  does  not  like  to  say  anything  that  is  morally 
unbecoming,  because  after  all  his  book  is  chaste,  at  least  in  intention  (14.36). 
He  hints  at  the  several  love  affairs  he  had  had  before  Virgilia,  but  he  only 
allows  his  pen  to  enter  his  house  after  a process  of  moral  purification.  “Badly 
bred  pen,  put  a fashionable  tie  to  your  style,  and  clothe  it  with  a less  drab 
waistcoat;  and  then  yes,  come  with  me  to  this  house,  stretch  yourself  in  this 
hammock”  (47.86).  The  narrator  never  tires  to  explain  the  order  and  content 
of  the  chapters.  At  times  their  title  is  enough  to  make  clear  their  digressive  char- 
acter. One  of  them  is  called  “Parenthetical”  (1 19.173),  another  “Interposition” 
(124.180),  and  another  “To  insert  in  chapter  129”  (130.184). 

Among  the  self-reflexive  digressions,  the  most  fascinating  ones  are  the 
digressions  about  digressions,  in  which  the  narrator  reflects  on  digression  as 
a constructive  process.  The  many  allusions  to  “method”  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory. Bras  is  proud  of  having  the  style  of  a drunkard,  walking  in  zigzag  fash- 
ion, going  back  and  forth.  “This  book  and  my  style  are  like  a pair  of  drunks; 
they  stagger  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  they  start  and  they  mutter,  they  roar, 
they  guffaw,  they  threaten  the  sky,  they  slip  and  fall”  (71.117-118).  But  what 
kind  of  style  is  this?  We  are  reminded  of  Roland  Barthes  when  Bras  compares 
his  style  to  amorous  discourse:^  “I  have  already  compared  my  style  to  the 
progress  of  a drunk.  If  this  analogy  seems  indecorous  to  you,  let  me  offer 
another:  my  style  is  like  the  afternoon  snacks  I had  in  the  little  house  in 
Gamboa.  Wine,  fruit,  compotes.  We  would  eat,  to  be  sure,  but  the  meal  was 
always  punctuated  with  sweet  nothings,  with  tender  glances,  with  childish 
whims,  with  an  infinitude  of  these  asides  of  the  heart  that  constitute  the  true, 
uninterrupted  discourse  of  love”  (73.1 19).  Admirable  metaphor:  the  meal  has 
its  normal  Bow,  codified  by  tradition — wine,  fruit,  sweets.  But  the  flow  is 
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pLinctLiated  by  erotic  commas,  which  in  their  intermittent  manifestation  are 
the  real  straight  line  of  the  heart:  disruptive  discourse,  itself  made  of  inter- 
ruptions, the  transgressive  and  digressive  speech  of  Eros  severing  the  connec- 
tions established  by  Logos. 

Time  and  space 

In  Tristram  Shandy,  chronological  time  is  refracted  by  the  narrator’s  subjectiv- 
ity. In  this  respect,  the  narrator  can  he  as  Shandean  as  he  likes,  because  he  has 
on  his  side  the  best  atithority  Europe  could  provide:  John  Locke.  Eor  Locke, 
quoted  by  Sterne  in  his  reply  to  an  imaginary  critic  (II. 2. 85),  time  is  an  idea, 
the  idea  of  duration,  which  is  obtained  through  a reflection  on  the  sequence 
of  our  ideas.  The  concept  of  succession  arises  when  we  reflect  on  the  appear- 
ance of  several  consecutive  ideas,  and  the  distance  between  two  such  ideas  in 
our  mind  is  what  we  call  duration.  Duration  is  therefore  purely  subjective,  and 
therefore  time  may  pass  very  fast  or  very  slowly,  according  to  our  states  of 
mind.  As  a narrator,  Tristram  operates  in  the  medium  of  duration  and  not  in 
that  of  quantitative  time.  It  is  the  succession  of  ideas  of  the  narrator  that  deter- 
mines the  temporal  articulations  of  the  book.  He  deals  with  time  as  he  had 
dealt  with  the  reader,  in  a completely  arbitrary  manner.  He  creates  a narrative 
time  that  distorts  the  time  of  action — the  objective  time  within  which  the 
story  unfolds — through  a number  of  techniques.  These  somewhat  cinematic 
techniques  include  those  of  immobilization,  inversion,  delay,  and  acceleration. 

Immobilization  achieves  what  we  might  call  the  “Sleeping  Beauty  effect,” 
an  allusion  to  the  fairy-tale  in  which  everybody  in  the  castle  falls  asleep  for 
one  hundred  years.  The  classical  example  is  the  sequence  between  chapter  21 
of  Book  I and  chapter  6 of  Book  II.  Hearing  a noise  in  the  room  in  which 
his  sister-in-law  was  about  to  give  birth,  uncle  Toby  says  “I  think  [...]”  and 
makes  the  gesture  of  throwing  away  the  ashes  of  his  pipe.  He  remains  frozen 
in  that  position  for  forty  pages  of  digressions  and  only  then  does  he  empty 
his  pipe  and  complete  his  sentence:  what  he  thought  was  that  it  was  time  to 
call  the  doctor  (1.21.64;  11.6.100).  When  his  father  receives  the  news  that  the 
baby’s  nose  was  crushed  by  the  doctor,  Walter  is  so  afflicted  that  in  sheer 
despair  he  remains  petrified  in  bed  for  fourteen  chapters  and  sixty  pages 
(111.30.224).  Tristram  decides  to  let  Mrs.  Shandy  remain  frozen  in  the  atti- 
tude of  listening  at  a door  for  five  minutes,  but  it  is  much  later  and  after 
many  digressions  that  he  finally  decides  to  unfreeze  her.  “I  am  a Turk  if  I had 
not  as  much  as  forgot  my  mother,  as  if  Nature  had  plaistered  me  up,  and  set 
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me  down  naked  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Nile,  without  one”  (V.  1 1.382). 

rhrough  inversion,  the  narrator  acts  upon  the  arrow  of  time,  making  it 
reversible.  In  the  usual  cinematic  procedure,  there  are  flashbacks  and  Hash- 
forwards.  The  book  starts  before  the  beginning  and  finishes  before  the  end. 
The  beginning,  which  should  be  the  story  of  Walter  and  Toby,  turns  out  to 
be  the  story  of  the  pre-natal  calamities  that  befall  the  hero,  such  as  Mrs. 
Shandy’s  untimely  interruption  of  her  husband  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
delicate  task  of  begetting  his  son.  The  end,  which  should  be  the  hero’s  matu- 
rity and  when  he  begins  to  write  his  memoirs,  is  the  final  episode  of  uncle 
Toby’s  infatuation  with  the  widow,  that  is,  four  years  before  Tristram’s  birth. 
Through  inversion,  the  past  can  be  recaptured,  retrouve,  in  the  best  Proustian 
sense,  and  even  be  subject  to  the  author’s  intervention,  such  as  the  passage  in 
which  he  warns  his  long-dead  uncle  of  Mrs.  Wadman’s  matrimonial  schemes. 
Similarly,  the  future  can  be  embedded  in  the  past:  in  the  midst  of  his  uncle’s 
imaginary  “campaigns,”  Tristram  transports  Toby  and  Trim  into  a far-distant 
future,  in  which  master  and  servant  are  already  dead. 

Slowness  and  rapidity  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  narrator’s  rhythm. 
Sometimes  he  feels  the  need  to  tell  everything,  to  capture  all  objects,  all 
actions,  all  reflections  of  the  external  world  in  the  consciousness  of  the  writer, 
which  means  that  he  must  turn  right  and  left,  go  back  and  forward,  describ- 
ing everything,  excluding  nothing.  From  the  very  beginning,  Tristram  begs  to 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  manner,  even  if  this  manner  involves  “trifling  upon 
the  road”  (1.6.10-1 1).  This  “trifling,”  filmed  by  a very  slow  camera,  can  mean 
endless  delay.  But  at  other  moments,  the  narrator  becomes  impatient,  and 
moves  forward  at  such  speed  that  we  can  scarcely  follow  the  film.  The  best 
example  is  the  biography  of  Tristram,  of  whom  we  know  very  little,  apart  from 
two  or  three  episodes,  such  as  the  fact  that  he  was  breeched  before  time  and 
that  he  traveled  twice  to  the  continent.  The  reason  is  that  here  the  narrator 
prefers  the  rapid  movement.  At  one  extreme,  everything  is  important,  and 
nothing  should  be  lost,  and  the  consequence  is  delay;  at  the  other  extreme, 
details  are  insignificant,  which  requires  a highly  selective  camera,  with  which 
pictures  and  events  follow  each  other  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  In  the  slow 
movement,  small  episodes  and  events  drag  on  interminably,  with  tedious  thor- 
oughness (see  the  German  word  for  boredom,  Langeweile,  long  duration);  in 
the  rapid  movement,  years  and  even  decades  are  telescoped  into  a few  lines. 

The  various  attitudes  toward  time  reappear  in  the  graphic  eccentricities  of 
the  book.  The  idea  of  temporal  immobility,  the  empty  time  during  which 
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nothing  happens,  which  in  the  text  appears  in  the  form  of  the  freezing  tech- 
nique, is  expressed  graphically  in  the  form  of  blank  chapters,  such  as  chapter 
1 8 and  most  of  chapter  19  of  Book  IX.  The  idea  of  reversible  time,  which  in 
the  text  takes  the  form  of  an  inversion  in  the  order  of  events,  now  appears  as 
an  inversion  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  text:  instead  of  appearing  at 
the  beginning,  the  dedication  appears  in  chapter  8 of  Book  I,  and  the  pref- 
ace in  chapter  20  of  Book  III.  The  idea  of  duration  as  a subjective  experience, 
brief  or  long  irrespective  of  the  actual  lapse  of  time,  is  reflected,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  alternation  between  rapid  and  slow  storytelling;  but  it  is  reflected 
also  in  the  alternation  between  abnormally  short  chapters — chapter  5 of 
Book  IV  has  only  two  lines — and  abnormally  long  ones — chapter  17  of  Book 
II,  containing  the  full  text  of  a sermon,  has  more  than  twenty  pages. 

Shandean  space  is  not  the  usual  space  of  travelers  of  the  Grand  Tour, 
young  sprigs  of  the  British  aristocracy  who  went  to  France  and  Italy  in  order 
to  improve  their  minds.  This  is  made  clear  by  Tristram,  who  scoffs  at  the 
mania  of  writing  about  famous  cities  and  monuments:  “Now  I think  it  very 
much  amiss  that  a man  cannot  go  quietly  through  a town  and  leave  it  alone, 
when  it  does  not  meddle  with  him,  but  that  he  must  be  turning  about  and 
drawing  his  pen  at  every  kennel  he  crosses  over”  (VII. 4. 499).  It  is  made  even 
clearer  by  the  prototype  of  all  Shandean  travelers,  Yorick,  the  alter  ego  of 
Sterne:  “I  have  not  seen  the  Palais  Royal — nor  the  Luxembourg — nor  the 
facade  of  the  Louvre,  nor  have  attempted  to  swell  the  catalogues  we  have  of 
pictures,  statues  and  churches. ”7  What  is  this  space?  Is  it,  perhaps,  the 
baroque  space  of  the  labyrinth,  full  of  mysteries  and  unexpected  delights,  or 
that  of  the  picaresque  novel,  where  each  day  holds  an  adventure  with  bandits 
or  an  encounter  with  ladies  in  distress?  It  is  certainly  true  that  such  encoun- 
ters are  not  rare  either  in  Tristram’s  or  Yorick’s  travels — after  all,  they  are  “sen- 
timental travelers.”  But  I would  say  that  it  is  rather  the  non-rectilinear  space 
of  the  Shandean  narrator,  where  there  are  no  straight  lines,  because  the  road 
is  always  zigzag.  In  a way,  it  is  an  anticipation  of  the  space  of  early  modernity, 
the  space  of  the  flaneur,^  for  whom  the  fldnerie  is  a kind  of  urban  digression, 
a lazy  stroll  away  from  the  main  road.  Who  else  feels  so  much  at  home  in 
digressions  as  a Shandean  traveler-narrator?  “If  he  is  a man  of  the  least  spirit, 
he  will  have  hfty  deviations  from  a straight  line  to  make  this  or  that  party  as 
he  goes  along”  (1.14.37).  But  even  when  he  is  not  strolling,  but  galloping,  the 
traveler  has  no  pre-determined  destination.  He  may  stop  at  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  but  he  may  also  “scamper  away  to  mount  Vesuvius,  from  thence  to 
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Joppa,  and  from  Joppa  to  the  world’s  end”  (VII.  1 .496-497).  Whatever  its 
nature,  space  becomes  as  subjective  as  time.  Just  as  he  had  done  with  clock- 
time, Sterne  de-materializes  geometric  space.  The  characters  travel,  but  in  a 
space  reconstructed  by  the  writer’s  evocations  and  fantasies;  this  remembered 
space  corresponds  as  little  to  objective  space  as  remembered  time  corresponds 
to  objective  time. 

Machado  de  Assis  is  second  to  none  in  the  Shandean  skill  of  transform- 
ing objective  into  subjective  time.  This  is  coherent  with  the  law  of  caprice, 
the  essence  of  Shandean  subjectivity:  a despot  in  everything.  Bras  Cubas 
wants  also  to  be  the  master  of  time.  But  he  is  also  a melancholic,  haunted  by 
the  idea  of  the  ephemeral  character  of  all  things.  As  a tyrant  or  as  a melan- 
cholic, he  wants  to  control  time.  This  is  what  he  does  as  a narrator,  subordi- 
nating entirely  the  time  of  action  to  narrative  time.  In  so  doing,  he  uses  all 
the  strategies  of  temporal  disorganization  applied  by  Tristram:  immobiliza- 
tion, inversion,  delay,  and  acceleration. 

By  creating  a dead  narrator,  Machado  de  Assis  goes  beyond  anything 
Sterne  had  imagined  in  trying  to  achieve  immobilization.  Tristram  freezes  his 
characters,  but  does  not  freeze  himself  When  he  began  writing  his  memoirs, 
he  was  alive,  and  therefore  subject  to  change,  like  all  living  authors.  The  proof 
is  that  after  this,  his  health  had  deteriorates — after  writing  four  volumes,  his 
head  “ached  dismally” — and  might  deteriorate  even  further,  preventing  him 
from  telling  the  story  of  uncle  Toby’s  amours:  “I  take  my  leave  of  you  till  this 
time  twelve-month,  when  (unless  this  vile  cough  kills  me  in  the  mean  time) 
I’ll  have  another  pluck  at  your  beards  and  lay  open  a story  to  the  world  you 
little  dream  of”  (IV.32.350).  In  contrast.  Bras  is  changeless.  He  is  installed 
from  the  very  beginning  in  a time  beyond  time,  the  time  of  eternity.  He  can- 
not speak  about  death  in  the  future  tense,  like  Tristram  but,  being  a posthu- 
mous author,  only  in  the  past  tense.  Being  dead,  he  cannot  die.  He  cannot 
get  thinner,  because  “bones  never  grow  thin”  (23.56).  He  cannot  get  older, 
because  “death  does  not  age”  (138.190).  After  having  put  himself  beyond 
time.  Bras  proceeds  to  do  the  same  throughout  the  book.  He  does  so  by  cre- 
ating zones  of  timelessness  by  means  of  the  usual  Shandean  mannerisms: 
chapters  without  a title,  titles  without  a text.  Chapter  53,  about  the  first  kiss 
of  Bras  and  Virgflia,  has  no  title.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  not  a real  chapter, 
but  a prologue,  the  prologue  of  the  adulterous  love  that  will  be  recounted 
later.  As  a prologue,  placed  before  the  beginning,  it  corresponds  to  a zero 
time,  an  Immovable  time  of  perfect  bliss.  “This  single  kiss  united  us,  this  kiss, 
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ardent  and  brief.”  But  after  this  time-free  prologue  comes  the  story  itself,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time:  “a  life  of  nervousness,  of  anger,  of  despair, 
of  jealousy,  all  of  them  paid  for  in  full  by  one  hour,  but  another  hour  would 
come  and  would  swallow  up  the  first  and  everything  that  went  with  it,  leav- 
ing only  the  nervousness  and  the  dregs,  and  the  dregs  of  the  dregs,  which  are 
satiety  and  disgust — such  was  to  be  the  book  of  which  this  kiss  was  the  pro- 
logue” (53.94-95).  Chapter  55  has  a title  (“The  Venerable  Dialogue  of  Adam 
and  Eve”)  and  the  names  of  Virgilia  and  Bras  Cubas  as  dialogue-partners,  but 
the  text  is  replaced  by  dots  and  punctuation  marks.  The  words  are  unneces- 
sary, because  the  script  is  everywhere  the  same.  It  is  the  universal  comedy  of 
the  sexes,  beyond  all  variations  of  history,  and  in  this  sense  the  absence  of 
words  alludes  to  the  absence  of  change.  Chapter  139,  “How  I Did  Not 
Become  a Minister  of  State,”  signihes  the  zero  time  of  a non-event. 

Machado  de  Assis  uses  with  great  virtuosity  another  Shandean  strategy, 
inversion,  which,  again,  allows  the  narrator  to  make  time  reversible.  Thus, 
Bras  goes  back  to  chapters  already  written,  as  when  he  decides  to  intercalate 
chapter  130  in  chapter  129.  But  the  best  example  of  temporal  inversion  is  the 
central  device  of  the  book.  Bras’  decision  to  start  his  memoirs  with  his  death, 
and  not  his  birth.  This  inversion  is  more  radical  than  anything  attempted  in 
Tristram  Shandy,  which  finishes  before  the  hero’s  birth,  but  has  not  the  audac- 
ity to  start  with  the  hero’s  death. 

Delay  and  acceleration  are  also  common  in  the  book.  Delay  is  mainly 
obtained  through  the  countless  digressions,  which  we  have  already  examined. 
Acceleration,  drastically  shortening  entire  years  and  decades  of  the  hero’s  life, 
is  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  narrator.  When  he  comes  to  his  school  years, 
he  says:  “Let’s  all  get  set  and  jump  over  the  school,  the  tiresome  school,  where 
I learned  to  read,  to  write,  to  count,  to  hit  my  schoolmates,  to  be  hit  by  them, 
and  to  raise  the  devil  on  the  hills”  (13.34).  He  starts  to  talk  about  his  school- 
mate, Quincas  Borba,  but  then  decides  to  jump  again:  “Instead,  let  us  jump 
to  1822,  the  date  of  Brasil’s  political  independence  and  of  my  own  first  cap- 
tivity” ( 1 3.35).  Sometimes  he  checks  himself  when  he  notices  he  is  becoming 
prolix.  “No,  let  us  not  prolong  the  chapter”  (22.55). 

According  to  the  Shandean  tradition,  Bras  Cubas  crosses  space  at  random, 
without  any  pre-conceived  plan.  This  is  what  happens  when  he  walks 
mechanically  towards  the  Pharoux  Hotel.  “While  I was  thinking  about  these 
people,  my  legs  were  carrying  me  along,  street  after  street,  until,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I found  myself  at  the  door  of  the  Pharoux  Hotel.  I was  in  the  habit  of 
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dining  there;  but,  as  on  this  occasion  1 had  not  gone  there  deliberately,  credit 
for  my  arrival  belongs  not  to  me,  hut  to  my  legs”  (66.1 12).  But  in  general, 
Shandean  authors  and  characters  relate  to  space  through  travels,  and  not 
through  automatic  perambulations.  Traveling  as  a common  denominator  of 
Shandeism  was  discovered,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Machado  de  Assis  himself. 
But  we  may  travel  in  two  ways,  either  following  a Baedecker  guidebook  or 
obeying  subjective  impulses.  Shandean  travelers  belong  to  the  second  group. 
We  have  seen  that  speaking  through  Yorick,  Sterne  made  it  clear  that  he 
would  not  describe  anything  that  usual  travelers  write  about,  such  as  the 
Louvre,  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  Palais-Royal,  but  only  what  was  of  interest 
to  him.  Bras  Cubas  follows  this  example  to  the  letter.  He  boasts  of  his  senti- 
mental involvements  in  Europe,  but  refuses  with  great  energy  to  say  anything 
about  serious  matters,  such  as  the  dawn  of  Romanticism.  This  should  be  left 
to  other  authors.  “Of  these  matters,  1 say  nothing.  I should  have  to  write  a 
travel  diary  and  not  memoirs,  such  as  these,  in  which  only  the  substance  of 
my  life  is  set  forth”  (22.54).  Bras  is  unambiguous:  space  is  interesting  only 
when  it  is  evoked,  and  should  enter  the  narrative  only  in  an  impressionistic 
manner,  determined  by  the  narrator’s  associative  processes. 

Such  is  the  space  that  appears  in  the  book.  Like  time,  space  is  de-con- 
structed,  internalized.  Narrated  space  is  purely  subjective.  It  is  distorted  in 
memory  and  fantasy.  The  urban  space  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  shrinks  to  a few  streets 
and  neighborhoods.  It  is  reduced  to  the  Rocio,  where  Bras  met  Marcela, 
Tijuca,  where  he  flirted  with  Eugenia,  to  Ourives  Street,  where  he  re-encoun- 
ters Marcela,  Gamboa,  where  he  used  to  see  Virgflia,  and  Catumbi,  where  he 
died.  The  distance  between  two  points — the  trip  from  Rio  to  Eisbon,  where 
he  met  the  captain-poet,  from  Coimbra  do  Eisbon,  where  he  met  the  mule- 
teer, from  Venice  to  Rio,  where  he  thought  about  his  mother’s  death — loses 
all  topographical  meaning  and  becomes  only  an  abstract  frame  of  reference 
for  the  illustration  of  states  of  mind. 

But  what  did  Machado  de  Assis  mean  when  he  said  that  Bras  Cubas  had 
traveled  around  life?  Obviously,  that  Cubas,  blinded  by  the  vain  glitter  of 
vanity  and  prestige,  had  not  managed  to  plunge  into  life  itself  but  was  con- 
demned to  turn  around  it,  like  a moth  around  the  flame.  At  the  same  time, 
this  expression  reminds  us  of  the  astronomical  metaphor  in  chapter  150:  “In 
the  wheel  of  the  great  mystery,  man  both  rotates  and  revolves;  he  has  his 
days — unequal,  like  Jupiter’s — and  of  these  he  makes  up  his  year  of  uncertain 
length”  (150.202).  The  translational  movement  of  Cubas  around  life  resulted 
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in  a “year”  of  about  sixty  years,  with  “days”  entirely  devoted  to  frivolity.  The 
astronomical  comparison  suggests  a circular  movement,  with  a return  to  the 
starting  point.  In  fact.  Bras’  travels  led  him  nowhere.  He  gesticulated  a great 
deal  but  stayed  in  the  same  place.  Thus  the  Shandean  characteristic  of 
motionless  time  tends  to  coincide  with  that  of  spatial  immobility.  This 
immobility  is  the  basic  vocation  of  all  Shandean  authors,  no  matter  how 
much  they  travel,  and  this  reinforces  the  self-classification  of  Machado  de 
Assis,  a man  who  never  traveled,  as  a scion  of  the  Shandean  lineage. 

Laughter  and  melancholy 

Tristram  is  a melancholic,  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  transiency,  of  fleeting 
time,  of  death.  No  wonder  that  one  of  the  books  most  quoted  (and  plagia- 
rized) by  Sterne  is  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  Robert  Burton.  But  invari- 
ably Sterne  inserts  his  melancholic  reflections  in  a context  in  which  they 
become  comical.  In  so  doing,  he  goes  back  to  the  tradition  of  Antiquity, 
according  to  which  the  philosopher  Democritus  is  alleged  to  have  said  to 
Hippocrates  that  laughing  was  the  best  antidote  against  melancholy.  There  is 
no  doubt  too  that  he  absorbed  the  lesson  of  Rabelais,  who  wrote  in  the  pro- 
logue to  Gargantua  that  “ Voyant  le  dueil  qui  vous  mine  et  consomme  I Mieux 
est  de  ris  qtie  de  larmes  escripre  I Pour  ce  que  rire  est  le  propre  de  T hommeP 
Sterne  agrees  entirely.  For  him  laughter  is  in  general  the  supreme  medi- 
cine against  disease.  In  the  book’s  dedication  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  says  that  he  is 
constantly  lighting  “the  infirmities  of  ill  health,  and  other  evils  of  life,  by 
mirth:  being  firmly  persuaded  that  every  time  a man  smiles,  but  much  more 
so,  when  he  laughs,  it  adds  something  to  this  fragment  of  life”  (v).  But  laugh- 
ter acts  in  particular  on  disorders  of  the  mind.  It  produces  ideal  readers — “As 
we  jog  on,  either  laugh  with  me,  or  at  me,  or  in  short,  do  anything,  only  keep 
your  temper”  (1.6. 1 1) — and  ideal  subjects: 

Was  I left,  like  Sancho  Panza,  to  choose  my  kingdom,  it  should  not  be  mar- 
itime— or  a kingdom  of  blacks  to  make  a penny  of;  no,  it  should  be  a kingdom 
of  heart)'  laughing  subjects.  And  as  the  bilious  and  more  saturnine  passions,  by 
creating  disorders  in  the  blood  and  humors,  have  as  bad  an  influence,  I see,  upon 
the  body  politic  as  upon  the  body  natural,  [...]  I should  add  to  my  prayer  that 
God  would  give  my  subjects  grace  to  be  as  wise  as  they  are  merry;  and  then 
should  I be  the  happiest  monarch,  and  they  the  happiest  people  under  heaven. 
(IV.32.350) 
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The  book  as  a whole  can  he  seen  as  a panacea  against  melancholy:  “If  (this 
hook)  is  wrote  against  anything — ‘tis  wrote,  an’please  your  worships,  against 
the  spleen!  in  order,  hy  a more  frequent  and  more  convulsive  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  succussations  of  the  intercostal  and 
abdominal  muscles  in  laughter,  to  drive  the  gall  and  other  hitter  juices  from 
the  gall-bladder,  liver  anci  sweetbread  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  with  all  the 
inimicitioLis  passions  which  belong  to  them,  down  into  their  dtiodenums” 

(IV.22.311). 

Tristram  Shandy  \.vzns\'A\.(ts  this  theory  into  practice.  Every  time  the  theme 
of  decay  or  death  turns  up,  laughter  makes  it  harmless.  Thus,  addressing  him- 
self to  his  “dear  Jenny,”  Tristram  utters  grave  reflections  that  could  have  come 
out  of  Ecclesiastes:  “Time  wastes  too  fast;  every  letter  I trace  tells  me  with 
what  rapidity  life  follows  my  pen;  the  days  and  hours  of  it,  more  precious, 
my  dear  Jenny,  than  the  rubies  about  thy  neck,  are  Hying  over  our  heads  like 
light  clouds  of  a windy  day,  never  to  return  more  [...].  Heaven  have  mercy 
upon  us  both!”  (IX.8.636).  But  this  elegiac  note  is  interrupted  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  which  consists  of  only  fifteen  words,  well  calculated  to  provoke 
a bittersweet  fit  of  fou  rire:  “Now,  for  what  the  world  thinks  of  that  ejacula- 
tion— I would  not  give  a groat”  (IX. 9. 636). 

Death  is  always  turned  into  a joke.  A good  example  is  the  chapter  in 
which  Walter  Shandy  comments  upon  the  death  of  Bobby,  Tristram’s  brother. 
Philosophy  offers  many  consolations  for  such  tragedies,  remarks  Tristram, 
but  the  problem  was  that  when  Walter  received  the  sad  news  he  used  all  of 
those  consolations  at  the  same  time — “he  took  them  as  they  came” 
(V.3.367) — and  the  result  was  a terrible  confusion.  Walter  dissertated  inter- 
minably about  death,  but  in  such  a disorderly  way  that  even  the  Magna  Carta 
entered  into  his  discourse.  When  Walter  managed  to  say  something  intelligi- 
ble, such  as  “to  die  is  the  great  debt  and  tribute  due  unto  nature”  (V.3.367), 
uncle  Toby  interrupted  with  eccentric  remarks.  For  the  philosopher,  says 
Walter,  death  is  liberation,  because  it  helps  him  get  rid  of  his  melancholy:  “Is 
it  not  better  to  be  freed  from  cares  and  agues,  from  love  and  melancholy,  and 
the  other  hot  and  cold  fits  of  life,  than  like  a galled  traveler,  who  comes  weary 
to  his  inn,  to  be  bound  to  begin  his  journey  afresh?”  (V.3.370).  Yes,  but,  as 
Tristram  duly  notes,  in  saying  these  noble  words  Walter  had  completely  for- 
gotten his  departed  son.  The  great  object  of  melancholic  meditation,  the 
theme  nbi  siint,  through  which  philosophers  from  Antiquity  have  deplored 
human  mortality  and  the  decline  of  empires,  was  conscientiously  included  in 
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Walter’s  reHections:  “Where  is  Troy  and  Mycenae,  and  Thebes  and  Delos,  and 
Persepolis  and  Agrigenttim?”  (V.3.367).  But  the  beautiful  effect  of  this  tirade 
was  somewhat  marred  by  the  fact  that  in  referring  to  a certain  voyage  made 
in  Greece,  Walter  forgot  to  inform  his  brother  Toby  that  he  was  quoting  from 
a contemporary  of  Cicero.  Thus,  not  unnaturally,  Toby  thought  that  the  trip 
had  been  made  by  Walter,  and  asked  him  in  which  year  of  our  Lord  it  had 
taken  place.  In  no  year  of  our  Lord,  said  Walter.  How  so?  Well,  because  it 
took  place  forty  years  before  Christ  was  born  (V.3.369). 

The  horror  of  death  is  similarly  neutralized  in  Book  VII.  Death  knocks  at 
Tristram’s  door,  but  is  received  “in  so  gay  a tone  of  careless  indifference”  that  he 
doubted  his  commission.  The  reason  was  that  Tristram,  who  hated  to  be  inter- 
rupted, was  at  that  moment  telling  Eugenius  a tawdty  story  “of  a nun  who  fan- 
cied herself  a shell-fish,  and  of  a monk  damned  for  eating  a mussel”  (VII.  1 .496). 

Like  Tristram,  Bras  is  melancholic,  which  should  come  as  no  surprise, 
considering  that  he  behaves  like  a tyrant  and  that  tyrants  are  especially  vul- 
nerable to  melancholy  (if  we  are  to  believe  Walter  Benjamin,  for  whom 
melancholy  is  the  illness  of  the  Prince,  more  exposed  than  anyone  else  to  the 
frailty  of  the  human  condition). ^ Melancholy  appears  in  the  morbidity  that 
permeates  the  whole  book,  and  even  in  its  rhythm,  which  the  digressive 
method  condemns  to  slowness.  According  to  ancient  authors,  the  slow  and 
cadenced  pace  is  characteristic  of  melancholy. 

The  fundamental  theme  of  the  melancholic  author,  the  flight  of  time,  is 
present  evertyvhere.  Consider,  among  many  other  examples,  the  metaphor  of 
the  clock,  whose  gloomy  tick  tock  seemed  to  say  at  each  stroke  that  Bras 
would  have  one  less  second  to  live:  “I  would  imagine  an  old  devil  sitting 
between  two  bags,  one  labeled  life  and  the  other  death,  taking  coins  from  the 
former  and  dropping  them  into  the  latter,  and  saying:  Another  gone  [...] 
another  gone  [...]’”  (54.95). 

But  in  the  authentic  Shandean  manner,  there  is  laughter  too.  Of  what 
kind?  Classical  authors  recognized  two  kinds  of  laughter:  pathological  laugh- 
ter, a symptom  of  Insanity,  and  medicinal  laughter,  which  could  purge  the 
body  and  the  mind  of  melancholic  humors.  There  is  ven^  little  of  the  first 
kind  in  Sterne.  In  contrast,  it  plays  an  important  role  in  Machado.  This  type 
is  illustrated  by  Pandora’s  laugh,  the  delirium  of  the  narrator:  “The  figure 
loosed  a fierce  laugh,  which  produced  about  us  the  effect  of  a whirlwind;  the 
plants  were  contorted,  and  a long  wail  broke  the  silence  of  the  surroundings” 
(7.18).  It  is  illustrated,  in  the  same  episode,  by  the  dying  man  himself. 
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already  half-demented:  “It  was  I who  began  to  laugh,  with  a laughter  immod- 
erate and  idiotic”  (7.21).  The  other  kind  of  laughter  is  medicinal — the  laugh- 
ter of  Democritus,  Rabelais,  and  Sterne.  Like  his  predecessors,  Machado  duly 
provides  his  reader  with  comedy  in  order  to  make  him  laugh.  But  unlike  them, 
he  has  no  illusions  about  the  medicinal  effect  of  this  laughter.  On  the  contrary, 
its  function  seems  to  be  to  discredit  the  very  idea  that  melancholy  can  be  cured 
at  all.  This  humor  is  a “plaster”  that  might  have  been  able  to  cure  him.  But  it 
failed,  and  had  to  fail,  because  Bras  was  not  serious  enough  to  produce  a real 
Invention.  He  was  a tyrant,  but  he  was  also  a clown,  like  Tristram,  whose  alter 
ego  was  the  king  of  buffoons,  Yorick.  The  true  vocation  of  this  tyrannical 
clown  was  the  circus.  This  is  how  he  describes  the  birth  of  his  fixed  idea:  “One 
morning,  as  I was  strolling  through  the  grounds  of  my  suburban  home,  an 
idea  took  hold  of  the  trapeze  that  I used  to  carry  about  in  my  head.  Once  it 
had  taken  hold,  it  Hexed  its  arms  and  legs  and  began  to  do  the  most  daring 
acrobatic  feats  one  can  possibly  imagine  [...].  This  Idea  was  nothing  less  than 
the  invention  of  a great  cure,  an  anti-melancholy  plaster,  designed  to  relieve 
the  despondency  of  mankind”  (2.7).  The  description  leaves  no  doubt.  The 
invention  was  not  sublime,  but  ludicrous,  a juggler’s  fancy,  an  idea  so  comical 
that  it  finished  by  killing  the  inventor  with  a ridiculous  death — pneumonia 
caused  by  a draught — a fate  worthy  of  a jester  but  not  of  a tyrant  whose 
exalted  rank  requires  no  less  than  assassination  by  poison  or  by  a dagger. 

This  tyrannical  and  clownish  man  is  a saturnine,  ruled  by  the  planet  of 
melancholy  but  also  of  antitheses,  which  accounts  for  his  contradictory  attrib- 
utes. Saturn  appears  twice  in  the  book.  The  first  time.  Bras  begins  to  get  tired 
of  Virgflia  and  watches  a fly  and  an  ant  grappling  with  each  other.  What  is  the 
importance  of  this  scene  from  the  point  of  view  of  Saturn?  The  second  time, 
he  comments  on  the  spectacle  of  love  affairs  succeeding  each  other,  all 
ephemeral,  all  condemned  to  oblivion,  and  decides  that  the  whole  show  has 
been  staged  to  entertain  Saturn,  to  relieve  him  of  his  boredom.  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  interpret  these  remarks  as  classical  instances  of  melancholic  medi- 
tation— the  theme  of  life’s  transience,  de  brevitate  vitae — when  we  become 
aware  at  the  last  minute  that  this  theme  is  being  Introduced  in  a derisive  man- 
ner. The  end  of  Bras’  liaison  with  Virgflia  is  illustrated  by  the  struggle  of  two 
insects,  and  life’s  fugacity  is  a spectacle  to  amuse  a planet — to  make  it  laugh. 

The  last  word  stays  with  melancholy.  This  is  not  because  Bras’  death  pre- 
vented the  production  of  the  anti-melancholic  plaster,  but  because  the  idea  as 
such  was  ludicrous,  an  acrobat’s  gambol,  a pirouette  that  would  never  threaten 
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the  rule  of  melancholy.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  Bras  From  covering 
it  with  Yorick’s  foolscap,  for  if  man’s  destiny  is  melancholy,  man’s  dignity  is  to 
laugh,  even  in  the  face  of  death,  until  the  final  somersault. 

Machado’s  Shandean  mixture  of  laughter  and  melancholy  appears  at  the 
very  beginning.  At  first  sight,  the  two  elements  seem  to  be  well-balanced.  After 
all,  the  book  had  been  written  “with  the  pen  of  Mirth  and  the  ink  of 
Melancholy”  (“To  the  Reader”  3).  But  in  his  foreword  to  the  third  edition 
Machado  makes  its  clear  that  the  book  was  more  pessimistic  than  its  Shandean 
models.  The  workmanship  of  the  cups  was  the  same,  but  the  wine  was  differ- 
ent. It  had  a “bitter  and  sharp  taste”  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  authors. 

Not  only  is  joy  unable  to  conquer  melancholy,  but  melancholy  itself 
becomes  an  indirect  source  of  joy.  Of  course  melancholy  can  be  for  Bras  what  it 
was  for  Diirer,  a source  of  sorrow,  provoked  by  the  contemplation  of  a skeleton: 
the  face  of  his  dying  mother  “was  less  a face  than  a skull.  Its  beauty,  like  a bright 
day,  had  passed;  nothing  remained  but  the  bones,  and  bones  never  grow  thin” 
(23.56).  The  period  of  mourning  was  his  first  experience  of  melancholy:  “I 
believe  that  it  was  then  that  the  Bower  of  melancholy  in  me  began  to  open,  this  , 
yellow,  lonely,  morbid  flower  with  it  subtle  and  inebriating  perfume”  (25.58). 

But  at  the  same  time  Bras  discovers  that  melancholy  could  be  pleasurable.  The  j 

perfume  of  the  yellow  flower  was  “subtle  and  inebriating,”  and  so  Bras  hugged  > 

to  his  breast  his  “silent  pain,  a peculiar  sensation,  one  that  might  be  called  the  ^ 
voluptuousness  of  misery”  (25.58).  This,  incidentally,  was  what  Pandora  would  i 
promise  one  day  to  the  dying  Bras:  the  voluptuousness  of  death.  , 

Laughter  is  never  far  from  death  in  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras 
Cubas.  It  is  in  the  very  title  of  the  book,  though  in  a jesting  mood.  For  the 
book  is  not  posthumous  because  it  was  published  after  the  author’s  death, 
like  Chateaubriand’s  Memoires  ef  outre  tombe,  the  title  of  which  is  parodied  in 
the  original  Brazilian  title.  It  is  posthumous  becatise  it  was  written  by  a dead 
man,  a reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  things  that  might  have  been  terrifying 
if  the  book  were  a ghost  story,  btit  becomes  comical  because  of  the  objectiv-  | 
ity  with  which  it  is  announced.  “Fience  I shall  not  relate  the  extraordinary  | 
method  that  I used  in  the  composition  of  these  memoirs”  (“To  the  Reader” 

3).  The  comical  effect  arises  from  the  disproportion  between  the  enormity  of 
the  fact  and  the  soberness  of  the  description. 

Death  has  a clownish  aspect,  beginning  with  the  dedication:  “To  the  first 
worm  that  gnawed  my  flesh  I dedicate,  with  fond  remembrance,  these  posthu- 
mous memoirs.”^  1 It  is  Baudelaire’s  necrophilic  tone,  with  the  difference  that 
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not  even  Baudelaire  dared  desecrate  death  to  such  an  extent.  It  Is  not  to  a 
worm  that  he  dedicates  his  ''fleurs  maladives'  hut  toTheophile  Gautier,  '' pohe 
impeccable,  parfait  rnagicien  des  lettrcs  finngaisesd  The  reference  to  “morbid 
Howers”  may  make  us  shudder,  hut  not  laugh.  On  the  contrary,  in  Machado 
de  Assis  the  dedication  elicits  from  the  very  beginning  the  two  reactions  that 
the  book  as  a whole  wants  to  provoke:  melancholy  and  laughter. 

All  references  to  death  are  made  with  a sneer.  They  are  associated  with 
laughter,  like  Hamlet  holding  the  skull  of  a fool.  The  book  has  an  odor  of  the 
tomb,  says  Bras,  hut  he  adds  Immediately  a preposterous  afterthought  that 
makes  us  laugh:  yes,  reader,  but  you  are  its  main  defect.  He  makes  a plaintive 
allusion  to  the  fleeting  character  of  human  happiness — “unhappy  leaves  of 
my  cypress  tree,  you  had  to  fall,  like  everything  else  that  is  lovely  and  beau- 
tiful” (71.118) — but  warns  us  that  there  is  an  absurdity  in  this  sentence. 
After  some  reflection,  we  guess  that  the  absurdity  comes  from  the  tree  cho- 
sen for  the  comparison,  for  cypresses  do  not  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  but 
this  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  Bras  wants  to  divert  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion, making  him  abandon  the  churchyard,  where  cypresses  grow,  so  that  he 
may  laugh  himself  to  death  after  solving  the  riddle. 

It  should  be  repeated,  however,  that  the  characteristically  Shandean  blend  of 
mirth  and  melancholy  works  differently  in  Sterne  and  in  Machado.  Sterne  uses 
laughter  to  escape  melancholy  and  Machado  to  ridicule  all  attempts  to  escape 
melancholy.  Tristram’s  defining  words  are  the  ones  he  utters  in  Gascon  dialect 
when  dancing  with  Nanette,  the  lovely  peasant  girl:  “Viva  la  joia!  Fidon  la 
tristessa!  (VII.43.558).  Bras  Cubas’  defining  words  are  the  last  ones  of  the  book: 
“I  had  no  progeny,  I transmitted  to  no  one  the  legacy  of  our  misery”  (160.209). 

A different  wine 

I have  managed,  I think,  to  isolate  a literary  form,  and  compare  two  writers 
that  have  followed  this  form — Laurence  Sterne,  its  creator,  and  Machado  de 
Assis.  But  much  work  is  still  needed  to  complete  these  reflections. 

First,  a comprehensive  study  is  necessary  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Shandean  “family,”  including,  besides  Sterne  and  Machado  de  Assis,  the  two 
other  authors  mentioned  in  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas — Xavier  de 
Maistre  and  Almeida  Garrett — and  even  others  that  Machado  de  Assis  knew 
well  but  did  not  include  in  his  list,  such  as  Diderot — Jacques  le  fataliste. 

Second,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  go  from  form  to  content,  studying 
the  different  realizations  of  the  form  in  accordance  with  objective  circum- 
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stances,  whether  of  a personal,  local,  or  historical  nature.  Machado  de  Assis 
pointed  to  these  differences  when  he  said  that  even  if  there  are  formal  simi- 
larities between  all  these  authors,  the  spirit  and  content  vary — the  workman- 
ship of  the  cup  might  be  the  same,  hut  the  wine  is  different. 

For  Machado,  the  difference  lay  in  the  pessimism  and  bitterness  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Brazilian  novel  as  compared  to  its  European  counterparts.  A cur- 
sory glance  at  the  different  realization  of  the  form  in  Sterne  and  Machado 
confirms  the  accuracy  of  Machado’s  assessment.  Two  examples  will  suffice. 
On  the  issue  of  the  blending  of  laughter  and  melancholy,  we  have  seen  that 
Tristram  believes  that  mirth  can  expel  despondency,  while  Bras  Cubas  thinks 
that  any  attempt  to  do  so  is  laughable  and  that  the  main  function  of  laugh- 
ter is  to  mock  all  efforts  to  cure  melancholy.  On  the  issue  of  the  fugacity  of 
time,  both  authors  share  the  classical  attitude  of  deploring  the  transience  of 
all  things  and  of  trying  to  stop  time.  It  is  Goethe’s  “ Veriveile  doch,  du  bist  so 
schond  and  Lamartine’s  “O  temps,  suspends  ton  void  But  their  respective 
immobilization  strategies  are  very  different.  Tristram  does  so  by  temporarily 
“freezing”  time,  whereas  Bras  Cubas  does  so  by  removing  himself  for  good 
from  the  sphere  of  change.  In  contrast  with  his  more  sanguine  “ancestor,”  he 
believed  that  only  death  could  deliver  man  from  the  flux  of  time. 

Roberto  Schwarz  agrees  that  the  wines  are  different,  yet  for  him  the  reason 
is  that  the  grapes  had  been  grown  in  different  social  and  historical  soils.  It  is  the 
difference  between  the  optimistic  subjectivity  of  a modernizing  European  bour- 
geoisie and  the  “voluble”  and  cynical  subjectivity  of  a Brazilian  ruling  class  that 
idealized  modernity  but  owed  its  existence  to  slave  labor  (Schwarz  200-201). 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  difference — psychological,  sociological,  or 
both  at  the  same  time,  as  I believe  to  be  the  case — it  seems  plausible  to 
assume  that  the  concept  of  the  Shandean  form  will  be  helpful  In  reaching  a 
better  understanding  of  both  Machado  de  Assis  and  the  Intellectual  lineage 
from  which  he  claimed  descent  in  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas. 

Notes 

^ See,  among  others,  Gomes,  Caldwell,  and  Senna. 

^ See  especially  Merquior,  quoted  by  Sa  Rego,  who  discusses  the  origins  and  nature  of  the 
Menippean  satire. 

3 See  Rouanet,  “Machado  de  Assis.” 

^ References  to  cjiiotations  from  Grossmans  translation  of  Machado’s  Memdrias postumas  de 
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Bras  Caibas  will  be  given  parenthetically,  listing  chapter  and  page  numbers.  Quotations  from 
Tristram  Shandy  W\W  be  cited  with  volume,  chapter,  and  page  numbers. 

^ See  Schwarz,  Um  mestre. 

Sec  Barthes,  Le  plaisir  and  Fragments. 

^ Sterne,  A Sentimental  Journey  89. 

^ Benjamin,  Das  Passagenwerk. 

Benjamin,  Ursprung  des  deutschen  TrauerspieL 
Assis,  “Memorias  postumas”  514. 

’ * ddie  English  translation  inexplicably  omits  the  words  “com  saudosa  lembranga.” 
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Machado  de  Assis,  Critic  of  Eqa  de  Queiros — 
A Symptomatic  Misunderstanding^ 


Joao  Camilo  dos  Santos 

Translated  by  Robert  Patrick  Newcomb 


Abstract:  Writing  about  E^a  de  Queiros’  novels  O Crime  do  Padre  Amur o 
and  O Primo  Bastlio  in  1878,  Machado  de  Assis  showed  little  sympathy 
tor  the  Portuguese  author.  In  his  essay  E<;a,  discipulo  de  Machado?, 
published  in  1963,  Machado  da  Rosa  expressed  his  admiration  towards 
Machado  des  Assis’  review  of  both  ot  Ega’s  novels  but  also  called  the 
attention  to  the  misunderstanding  that  led  Machado  to  condemn  E^a: 
tor  the  great  Brazilian  novelist,  E(;a  was  but  a disciple  ot  Zola,  tor  whose 
“Naturalism”  he,  Machado,  had  little  sympathy.  However,  Machado’s 
novels,  in  particular  Memdrias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cabas  (1881)  and  Dom 
Casmurro  (1890),  published  later,  make  it  ditficult,  given  the  “amorality” 
or  “immorality”  of  the  events  they  depict,  to  understand  Machado’s 
previous  severity  towards  E^a.  Eor  a modern  reader  it  seems 
unquestionable  that  Machado  as  a literary  critic  was  by  far  more 
conservative  than  Machado  as  a novelist.  Indeed,  both  E<;a  and  Machado 
show  in  their  works  an  understanding  ol  the  relationships  between  men 
and  women  that  in  its  cynicism  and  disenchantment  seems  very  close, 
both  to  one  another  and  to  a modern  view  ol  the  same  reality. 


1. 

The  episode  is  well-known,  and  not  a little  ink  has  been  spilled  over  It:  on  16 
and  30  April  1878,  Machado  de  Assis  published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  O Cruzeiro 
two  quite  unsympathetic  critiques  of  E(;a  de  Queiros’  first  two  novels.  The  first 
of  the  novels  In  question  was  the  1876  version  of  O Crime  do  Padre  Amaro,  the 
first  full-length  edition  of  the  text — Batalha  Reis’  Lisbon-based  Revista 
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Ocidental  \\2.d  published  an  earlier  version  in  1875,  without  consulting  the 
author;  the  definitive  version  would  not  be  published  until  1880.  The  second 
novel  was  O Primo  Basilio,  published  the  same  year  as  Machados  critiques. 

Machado’s  criticism  of  E^a  was  severe,  but  was  it  fair?  In  addressing  this 
question,  Machado  da  Rosa  speaks  of  the  “sugestivo  e profundo  ensaio  de  Ma- 
chado” (22)  and  of  the  “originalidade  da  crftica  machadiana”  (140).  However, 
he  notes  that  “os  excessos  dessa  crftica  profunda,  mas  estreita,  provem  de  um 
preconceito  [...].  Para  Machado  o autor  do  Crime  i aluno,  fiel  e asperrimo 
de  Zola”  (140). 

What  defects,  what  errors  did  Machado  de  Assis  discover  in  E^a  de  Queiros’ 
first  two  novels?  As  can  be  perceived  from  Machado  da  Rosas  comments, 
Machado  de  Assis  wholeheartedly  and  unceremoniously  identifies  E^a  in  his  crit- 
icism with  the  reiilist-naturalist  school  (though  he  uses  the  term  “Realism,”  he 
clearly  understands  this  as  “Realism-Naturalism”),  seeing  the  Portuguese  writer  as 
a talented  imitator  of  the  French.  Forced  to  acknowledge  the  success  Eqa.  had 
achieved  with  the  publication  of  his  first  two  novels,  Machado  de  Assis  writes,  in 
a language  that  may  seem  malevolent,  that  E(;as  success  “nao  e somente  devido 
ao  trabalho  real  do  autor,”  but  moreover  is  a function  of  “a  escola  a que  aberta- 
mente  se  filiava”  (915).  Machado  notes  certain  similarities  between  O Crime  do 
Padre  Amaro  and  Zola’s  La  Faiite  de  PAbbe  Mouret,  and  this  leads  him  to  accuse 
E91  of  imitating  the  French  novelist — a point  on  which  Machado  seems  to  have 
been  correct.^  While  he  cites  the  “bons  e vivazes  talentos  da  actual  gera^ao  por- 
tuguesa”  and  affirms  that  if  E^a  were  a “simples  copista,  o dever  da  crftica  era 
deixa-lo,  eni  defesa,  nas  maos  do  entusiasmo  cego,  que  acabaria  por  mata-lo” 
(913),  it  is  evident  that  for  Machado  de  Assis,  E^a’s  success  was  due  to  foreign  lit- 
erary tendencies  that  the  Portuguese  writer  had  latched  onto  (and  which 
Machado  considered  as  defects),  as  well  as  to  scandal:  having  partaken  of  the 
“porno  defeso,”  and  having  applied  his  talent  to  inelegant  themes  in  a highly 
descriptive,  direct,  and  even  crude  language,  E^a,  with  O Crime  do  Padre  Amaro, 
succeeded  in  writing  a successful  novel,  and  now,  “reincidindo  no  genero,”  he 
would  have  even  greater  success  with  O Primo  Basilio  (914). 

This  brief  characterization  should  bring  to  light  the  key  features  of 
Machado’s  criticism  of  E^a.  The  argument  advanced  by  the  future  author  of 
Dom  Casmurro  is  organized  around  two  fundamental,  symptomatic  ideas  or 
obsessions:  1)  E^a,  though  talented,  is  nonetheless  an  imitator  of  the  realist- 
naturalist  school;  2)  Realism-Naturalism,  as  a school  or  doctrine,  is  objec- 
tionable in  terms  of  aesthetics,  morality,  methodology,  and  philosophy. 
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2. 

If  we  focus  carefully  on  Machado’s  argument,  it  becomes  apparent  that  for 
him,  E(;a’s  success  is  due  to  two  factors,  both  negative:  on  the  one  hand,  £91 
imitates,  albeit  skillfully,  (or  perhaps  he  displays  other,  compensatory  talents; 
we  cannot  be  sure)  a literary  school  that  condones  vulgarity  and  owes  its  suc- 
cess to  the  crudeness  and  shamelessness  with  which  it  treats  taboo  subjects. 

Machado  was  not  ashamed  to  belong  to  the  Portuguese  literary  tradi- 
tion— far  from  it.  Garrett,  Herculano,  Jiilio  Dinis,  and  Camilo,  among  oth- 
ers, are,  in  a certain  sense,  Machado’s  closest  literary  relatives,  serving  him  as 
references.  It  is  in  the  name  of  this  tradition,  to  which  he  considered  himself 
an  heir,  that  Machado  attempted  to  give  a morality  lesson  to  E^a.  In  propos- 
ing that  E^a  adhere  to  Almeida  Garrett  and  the  Portuguese  literary  tradition 
as  models,  Machado  unabashedly  assumed  the  public  role  of  “advising”  a 
younger  Portuguese-language  writer  (who  was,  in  reality  only  six  years 
younger  than  Machado,  though  with  far  fewer  books  published),  warning 
him  of  the  risks  he  ran  in  beginning  his  career  by  submitting  to  the  princi- 
ples, influences,  and  rules  of  a dubious  foreign  school.  This  explains  the 
paternalistic  tone  of  his  criticism. 

How,  then,  can  the  harsh,  unsympathetic  language  and  arguments  Machado 
used  in  critiquing  E^a  be  justified?  Might  Machado  have  been  jealous  of  the 
talent  he  recognized  in  E<;a?  This  is  not  out  of  the  question  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
plausible  explanation  for  Machado’s  harshness. 

As  is  well-known,  Machado  da  Rosa  titled  his  study,  Ega,  Disdpulo  de 
Machado^  Formagdo  de  Ega  de  Queirds  {1875-1880).  However,  the  Portuguese 
critic  forgot  that  the  most  important  part  of  Machado  de  Assis’  work,  the  part 
that  would  gain  him  the  domestic  and  even  international  prestige  he  still 
enjoys,  was  written  beginning  in  1881,  with  the  publication  that  year  of 
Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Ciibas.  Recall  that  Qtiincas  Borba  was  published 
in  1891,  Dom  Casmurro  in  1900,  Esau  e Jaco  in  1904,  and  Memorial  de  Aires 
in  1908.  As  for  E(;a,  he  continued  to  publish  after  releasing  the  two  novels 
that  inspired  Machado’s  criticism:  O Mandarim  was  published  in  1880,  A 
Reliquia  in  1887,  Os  Maias  in  1888,  and  A Ilustre  Casa  de  Ramires  and 
Correspondencia  de  Eradique  Mendes  in  1900,  the  year  of  his  death;  A Cidade 
e as  Serras  was  published  in  1901.  E^a  may  have  learned  something  from 
Machado  and  made  productive  use  of  his  criticism  in  revising  O Crime  do 
Padre  Amaro,  but  it  seems  excessive  and  illogical  to  imagine  E^a  as  a disciple 
of  works  like  Machado’s  Crisalidas  fl864),  Ressurreigao  (1872),  or  Helena 
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(1876).  Or  the  other  hand,  how  can  we  so  easily  discard  the  possibility  that 
Machado  may  have  learned  something  from  E^a? 

We  know  that  the  two  writers  admired  each  other  (Machado  said  as 
much,  with  unquestionable  sincerity,  when  he  learned  of  E^a’s  death),^  and, 
as  such,  any  influence  that  existed  between  the  two  must  have  been  mutual. 
After  all,  Machado  and  E(;a  were  active  during  the  same  period,  were  both 
aware  of  important  intellectual  developments  taking  place  abroad,  and  both 
represented  the  best  of  what  was  produced  in  the  nineteenth  century.  If  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  writers’  works  deserve  to  be  pointed 
out,  analyzed,  and  dissected,  this  is  because  they  reveal  the  ways  in  which 
each  writer  saw,  felt,  and  interpreted  the  reality  of  his  time.  But  before  ana- 
lyzing and  commenting  on  some  of  these,  I would  like  to  continue  the  line 
of  argumentation  I took  up  in  Identifying  the  principle  themes  of  Machado’s 
criticism  of  E^a;  first,  his  identification  of  the  Portuguese  writer  with  the 
French  realist-naturalist  school;  and  second,  Machado’s  repudiation  of 
Realism-Naturalism. 

Machado  may  have  confused  the  forest  for  the  trees  in  identifying  the 
young  E^a  as  a realist-naturalist,  though  he  had  his  reasons  for  doing  so — as 
we  will  soon  see.  It  is  Machado’s  vehemence  that  may  be  surprising.  He  seems 
afraid  here,  but  of  what?  Of  seeing  literature  contribute  to  the  corruption  of 
morals?  Of  seeing  literature  lower  itself,  lose  its  vocation  for  the  sublime,  lose 
its  role  as  a site  for  sober,  discrete,  and  dignified  language?  Or,  approached 
from  a more  commercial  perspective,  could  Machado  have  been  worried  that 
E^a  might  come  to  occupy  a place  of  prestige  In  the  literary  market,  in  the 
public’s  minds  and  hearts,  to  which  he  himself  aspired  and  which  he  had  par- 
tially achieved?  There  is  probably  truth  in  all  of  these  explanations.  It  is  also 
understandable  that  an  author  like  Machado,  already  quite  aware  of  his  abil- 
ities and  objectives,  might  have  been  worried  at  the  appearance  of  another  lit- 
erary voice,  who  represented  another  way  of  writing  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
might  point  in  directions  toward  which  Machado  had  not  looked,  and,  on 
the  other,  might  explore  aspects  of  the  real  whose  importance  he  may  have 
already  sensed  and  thought  of  exploring,  but  had  not  as  of  yet.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  of  their  attraction  to  the  same  themes  (and  ethical  prob- 
lems), is  enough  to  make  competition  between  Machado  and  E^a  inevitable. 
This  may  partially  explain  Machado’s  irritation  with  E^a’s  success.  However, 
moral  and  aesthetic  reasons  are  not  entirely  as  Important  in  defining 
Machado’s  opinion  as  his  vehemence  and  paternalism  may  imply. 
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3. 

As  it  proceeds,  Machado’s  criticism  of  Ec^a  symptomatically  betrays  the  rea- 
son for  the  former’s  preoccupation  with  and  dismissal  of  the  latter:  for 
Machado,  Realism-Naturalism  puts  too  great  an  emphasis  on  “sensa^ao 
fisica”  and  on  “perversao  fisica,”  proving  itself  incapable  of  creating  “figtiras 
morais”;  Realism-Naturalism  goes  to  the  extreme  of  “correr  o reposteiro  con- 
jugal”; it  molds  “as  stias  mulheres  pelos  trajectos  e trejeitos  da  concupiscen- 
cia”;  it  does  not  give  its  subjects  “sentimentos  superiores”  but  “somente  os  cal- 
ciilos  da  sensLialidade”  and  the  “impetos  da  concubina.”  According  to 
Machado’s  interpretation,  it  is  in  the  pernicious  influence  of  Realism- 
Naturalism  that  E^a  flnds  his  inspiration  for  the  “cenas  repugnantes  do 
Parafso”  in  O Primo  Basilio.  In  short,  for  Machado,  Realism-Naturalism 
neglects  or  does  not  know  how  to  locate  the  essential,  and  as  such  substitutes 
the  accessory  for  the  essential,  with  grave  aesthetic  consequences  (917-918). 

A hit  further  on  in  his  detailed  criticism  of  E^a,  Machado  writes:  “essa 
pintura,  esse  aroma  de  alcova,  essa  descri^ao  minuciosa,  quase  tecnica,  das 
rela^oes  adtilteras,  eis  o mal”  (922).  Adopting  the  paternalistic  and  in  a cer- 
tain sense  contradictory  position  of  simultaneously  defending  moral  values 
and  literature  (or  rather,  a literature  that  does  not  offend  morality),  Machado, 
in  an  elegant  expression  that  proves  his  awareness  of  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
writers’  shared  cultural  tradition,  counsels  “aos  jovens  talentos  de  ambas  as 
terras  da  nossa  lingua  que  nao  se  deixem  seduzir  por  uma  doutrina  caduca, 
embora  no  verdor  dos  anos.”  This  because  “esse  messianismo  literario  nao  tern 
a for<;a  da  universalidade  nem  da  vitalidade;  traz  consigo  a decrepitude.”  As 
such,  writers  should  return  “os  olhos  para  a realidade,”  and  simultaneously 
“excluir  o Realismo”  so  that  “assim  nao  sacrificaremos  a verdade  estetica”  (922). 

Explaining  what  he  expects  of  E^a,  Machado  opposes  his  own  idea  of  the 
novel  to  that  of  the  Portuguese  writer:  “Para  que  Luisa  me  atraia  e me  prenda, 
e preciso  que  as  tribula^oes  que  a afligem  venham  da  mesma;  seja  uma  rebelde 
oil  uma  arrependida;  tenha  remorsos  on  impreca^oes;  mas,  por  Deus!  de-me 
a sua  pessoa  moral”  (916). 

O Sr.  E^a  de  Queiros  nao  quer  ser  realista  mitigado,  mas  intense  e complete;  e dai 
vem  que  o tom  carregado  das  tintas,  que  nos  assusta,  para  ele  e simplesmente  o 
tom  proprio.  Dado,  porem,  que  a doutrina  do  Sr.  E^a  de  Queiros  fosse  verdadeira, 
ainda  assim  cumpria  nao  acumular  tanto  as  cores,  nem  acentuar  tanto  as  linhas;  e 
quern  o diz  e o proprio  chefe  da  escola,  de  quern  li,  ha  pouco,  e nao  sem  pasmo, 
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que  o perigo  do  movimento  realista  e haver  quem  SLiponha  que  o tra^o  grosso  e o 
tra(;o  exacto.  Digo  isto  no  interesse  do  talento  do  Sr.  E^a  de  Queiros,  nao  da 
doLitrina  que  Ihe  e adversa;  porque  o que  a esta  importa  e que  o Sr.  E^a  de  Queiros 
escreva  outros  livros  como  O Primo  Bastlio.  Se  tal  suceder,  o Realismo  na  nossa 
lingua  sera  estrangulado  no  hereto;  e a arte  pura,  apropriando-se  do  que  ele 
conriver  aproveitavel  (porque  o ha,  quando  se  nao  despenha  no  excessivo,  no 
tedioso,  no  obsceno,  e ate  no  ridiculo),  a arte  pura,  digo  eu,  voltara  a beber  aquelas 
aguas  sadias  do  Monge  de  Cister,  do  Arco  de  Sant  Ana  e do  Guarani.  (918) 

Keep  in  mind  that  Machado  does  not  advise  his  readers  to  categorically 
reject  all  “Realism.”  As  has  been  mentioned,  the  object  of  his  criticism  is 
French  Naturalism.  Machado  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  practice  literary 
realism  without  falling  prey  to  the  “excesses”  of  the  naturalists.  He  himself 
proved  in  his  novels  and  short  stories  that  it  was  possible  to  create  original  lit- 
erature of  extraordinary  intensity  while  adhering  to  methods  and  strategies 
other  than  those  utilized  by  Naturalism.  Further,  Machado  was  profoundly 
suspicious  of  doctrines,  theories,  and  philosophical  systems,  as  well  as  of  polit- 
ical power — O Alienista  is  a good  example  of  this.  All  that  represented  or 
sought  to  represent  authority,  all  explanations  or  sciences  that  sought  to 
impose  themselves  as  absolute  or  self-sufficient  truths,  not  only  earned 
Machado’s  suspicion  but  moreover  inspired  his  corrosive  irony  (Santos  41-56). 

Machado’s  reaction  to  E(;a’s  naturalism  is  likely  just  one  more  symptom, 
albeit  one  that  merits  reflection,  of  the  Brazilian  writer’s  rebellion  against  any 
and  all  of  the  assumed  truths  of  language,  science,  and  systems  of  thought. 
For  Machado,  doctrines  and  theories,  in  seeking  to  define  what  is  real,  end 
up  influencing,  limiting,  and  distorting  our  vision  of  it,  negatively  con- 
tributing to  our  direct  experience  of  reality.  Machado’s  short  stories,  and  not 
just  his  novels,  constitute  an  enduring  and  continually  surprising  inquiry  into 
the  bases  of  reality  and  of  the  way  we  perceive  this  reality.  As  such,  it  is  under- 
standable that  Machado  may  have  been  irritated  at  E^a  for  presenting  as  sim- 
ple, self-evident,  and  unquestionable  certain  aspects  of  reality  that  Machado 
treated  as  extremely  complex  and  contradictory.  Taking  this  perspective,  we 
might  say  that  E(;a  saw  reality  panoramically,  where  Machado  saw  it  micro- 
scopically. But  let  us  not  forget  the  many  similarities  between  the  perspectives 
from  which  Machado  and  E^a  observed  and  presented  reality. 

Furthermore,  we  should  note  that  Machado  has  moments  of  admiration 
and  sympathy  for  E^a  in  his  criticism,  although  this  admiration  is  more 
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clearly  expressed  in  his  second  piece,  published  after  certain  readers  had  come 
to  E^a’s  defense. 

4. 

What  Machado  de  Assis  condemns  in  E^a’s  first  two  novels  has  already  been 
made  clear,  along  with  his  criticism  of  the  naturalists’  use  of  crude  language 
and  the  pleasure  they  seemed  to  derive  from  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
uglier  aspects  of  human  reality.  It  is  understandable  that  the  Realism  of 
Robbe-Grillet  and  of  the  French  nouveau-roman,  in  elevating  the  “acessorio” 
to  the  status  of  “essencial,”  would  have  elicited  Machado’s  disgust.  But  is  the 
detailed  description  of  reality,  whatever  its  motive,  obscene  in  itself — or  sim- 
ply by  virtue  of  being  detailed? 

Machado  believed  that  E^a  and  the  naturalists  were  unable  to  penetrate 
the  profound  moral  rationale  for  human  action;  in  confusing  the  accessory 
with  the  essential,  they  provide  us  with  numerous  depictions  of  physical  sen- 
sations and  perversions  but  are  incapable  of  presenting  us  with  true  “figuras 
morais.”  The  inexperienced  reader  may  be  surprised  by  Machado’s  attitude: 
after  all,  what  values  are  at  stake  here,  aesthetic  or  moral?  Machado  does  not 
seem  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

The  British  critic  Terry  Eagleton  calls  our  attention  to  the  ambiguity  and 
contradictions  that  characterize  the  aesthetic.  On  the  one  hand,  the  aesthetic 
is  a liberating  force  in  that  it  gives  the  middle  class  a flexible  model  for  achiev- 
ing its  political  aspirations.  And  in  providing  the  middle  class  with  examples 
of  autonomy  and  self-determination  the  aesthetic  shows  itself  capable  of  trans- 
forming the  relations  between  law  and  desire,  between  morality  and  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other  hand,  the  aesthetic  is  also  an  enormously  powerful  form 
of  “internalized  repression”  that,  when  it  effectively  subjugates  the  individual, 
functions  as  an  extremely  effective  form  of  political  hegemony  (Eagleton  28). 

While  it  might  be  tempting  to  condemn  Machado  for  having  confused 
the  aesthetic  with  the  moral,  and  above  all  for  having  given  more  importance 
in  his  criticism  to  moral  rather  than  to  strictly  aesthetic  factors,  the  ideas  on 
which  his  argument  is  structured  are  understandable  and  perfectly  coherent. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  understand  Machado  to  be  a moralistic, 
puritanical,  pious,  and  perhaps  even  devout  writer?  While  there  are  elements 
in  Machado’s  writing  to  support  such  an  understanding,  we  would  run  the 
risk  of  distorting  or  even  disfiguring  the  position  of  this  innovative  Brazilian 
writer  were  we  to  accept  this  interpretation.  Machado  does  not  critique  the 
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hict  that  E^a  and  the  naturalists  deal  with  adultery  or  the  shocking  relation- 
ship of  a priest  with  an  innocent  girl;  rather,  he  objects  to  the  fact  that  they 
“correr  o reposteiro”  and  force  the  reader  to  witness  scenes  and  episodes  that 
should  he  suggested,  or  perhaps  evoked  or  mentioned  discretely,  but  never 
described  in  detail,  or  with  crude  language.  It  is  this  damning  characteristic  of 
E91S  novels,  a fundamental  defect  of  naturalistic  writing,  that  allows  an  indig- 
nant Machado  to  speak  in  terms  of  vulgarity,  immorality,  and  obscenity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  E^a  wrote  in  all  his  work  subsequent  to  O Crime 
do  Padre  Amaro  and  O Primo  BasUio  of  the  impossibility  of  men  and  women 
forming  socially  recognized  relationships  based  on  mutual  trust.  (While  there 
are  rare  exceptions,  like  Jacinto  from  A Cidade  e as  Serras,  the  main  characters 
of  E^a’s  novels  tend  to  be  bachelors  who  take  the  wives  of  politicians  and  bour- 
geois men  for  lovers.)  But  Machado  too  was  seduced  by  the  theme  of  fidelity 
and  by  the  question  of  truth  in  love  and  in  human  relations;  he  authored  two 
extraordinary  and  unsettling  novels  in  which  the  theme  of  adultery  plays  a 
central  role:  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cabas  (1881),  which  begins  the  sec- 
ond and  more  important  phase  of  his  career,  and  Dom  Casmurro  (1900). 

5. 

The  difference  between  the  novels  of  Machado  de  Assis’  second  phase  and 
those  of  the  naturalist  school  lies  in  the  idea  of  “arte  pura,”  which  Machado 
proposed  in  1878  as  a goal  to  which  writers  should  aspire.  “Arte  pura”  can 
create  “figuras  morais”  and  in  this  way  give  a certain  clarity  to  the  logical, 
coherent  connections  that  exist  between  a character’s  personality  and  the  ' 

events  or  episodes  in  which  this  character  is  or  will  be  involved.  In  contrast,  j 

E^a  and  the  naturalists  are  guilty  of  presenting  the  reader  with  situations  that  j 
lack  logic  or  moral  coherence.  They  neither  understand  why  events  occur,  ! 
nor  what  occurs  to  their  characters.  Machado  well  understood  that  without 
a moral  dimension — that  is,  without  psychological  coherence — the  natural- 
ist novel’s  characters,  which  are  without  character  or  personality,  are  in  real-  j 
ity  subjects  without  subjectivity,  or  subjects  with  an  idle  or  powerless  subjec-  j 
tivity.  They  are,  according  to  the  Brazilian  writer,  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  ! 
of  an  author  who  does  not  know  how  to  establish  the  causal  relationships 
between  behavior  and  action,  or  between  events  and  the  individual  character. 

This  mode  of  critical  thought  (in  Machado’s  fiction,  things  are  fortunately 
not  so  simple)  links  the  Brazilian  author  to  a nineteenth-century  thinking 
and  aesthetic  and  distances  him  from  E^a  and  Eernando  Pessoa’s  lucidity  in 
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this  area.  To  be  sure,  Machado’s  unassailable  genius  is  not  in  cjiiestion.  The 
works  he  left  us,  particularly  the  many  sublime  short  stories  and  novels  of  his 
second  phase,  are  marked  by  a fascinating  and  disquieting  subtlety.  What  is 
in  question  here  is  the  incapacity  Machado  demonstrates  when  he  attempts 
to  theorize,  when  he  tries  to  step  outside  the  limits  of  his  own  vision  of  the 
world,  of  his  own  logic,  and  attempts  to  understand  Eqa  and  to  see 
Naturalism  as  more  than  it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface:  a school  of  vulgar- 
ity, of  obscenity,  of  excessively  detailed  realism,  of  the  physical  perversities  of 
characters  without  morals  or  character.  To  be  fair,  Machado  is  in  excellent 
company  here.  Critical  interpretations  of  E^a’s  first  two  novels  (and  not  only 
the  first  two,  and  not  just  of  E^a’s  novels)  continue  even  today  to  be  distorted 
and  limited  by  the  naive  view  that  novelists  and  poets  use  their  work  to  illus- 
trate philosophers’  or  sociologists’  doctrines  and  theories. 

Put  another  way,  E(;a,  like  the  rest  of  Portugal’s  nineteenth-century  writ- 
ers (this  is  probably  even  more  the  case  with  its  best  writers)  need  to  be  reread 
and  reinterpreted  without  recourse  to  certain  commonplace,  though  appar- 
ently very  erudite  and  advanced,  notions  that  are  popular  in  literary  studies. 
Literary  works  are  not  simple  illustrations  or  examples  of  philosophical  doc- 
trines or  currents  of  thought.  Literary  works  are  original  products.  Therefore, 
they  should  be  read  as  such  and  should  not  be  reduced  to  (supposedly  more 
accessible)  sub-products  of  philosophy,  ideology,  or  political  thought. 

Less  importance  should  be  given  to  studying  the  fidelity  or  lack  of  fidelity 
with  which  our  nineteenth-century  authors  adhered  to  the  dominant  doc- 
trines of  the  time — doctrines  that,  however,  did  serve  these  writers  to  a cer- 
tain degree  as  reference  points  for  elaborating  coherent  plots  for  their  novels. 
Rather,  the  study  of  the  works  themselves  should  be  privileged.  Only  a 
“naive”  kind  of  reading,  without  prejudice,  and  without  being  unfounded  or 
ignorant,  will  allow  us  to  eventually  discover  what  in  these  works  supercedes 
the  theories  that  these  texts  may  pretentiously  seek  to  showcase,  and  that  may 
coincide  with  the  whole. 

6. 

Granted,  Machado  de  Assis  has  excuses  in  this  area.  E<;a  himself  seems  to  have 
accepted  the  Brazilian  writer’s  criticism  to  a certain  degree.  There  are  some 
that  believe  that  he  corrected  his  subsequent  writing  due  to  Machado’s  benev- 
olent influence,  though  serious  doubt  can  be  cast  on  this  idea.  Ega  did  in  fact 
distant  himself  from  Naturalism,  and,  as  is  well  known,  he  later  wrote  criti- 
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cally  of  this  period  of  his  career.  In  A Cidade  e as  Serras,  he  mounted  a fairly 
direct  parody  of  the  young  student  Jacinto’s  naYve  enthusiasm  for  science — at 
another  point,  he  parodied  the  literary  ambitions  of  the  provincial  Artur 
Corvelo  in  A Capital.  Here  E^a  approximates  the  Machado  who  wrote  O 
Alienista  (1881),  a work  that  parodied  Naturalism,  science,  and  politics  (as 
symbols  and  instruments  of  power,  order,  and  the  law)  with  a disquieting 
humor  and  cruelty. 

French  Realism,  with  its  aspirations  to  scientific  rigor,  clearly  came  to 
bore  Ega.  The  1884  introductory  letter  to  O Mandarim  (first  edition;  1880) 
speaks  quite  clearly  of  E^a’s  evolving  opinion  on  this  subject.  Given  this 
change,  did  E^a  understand  just  what  his  first  two  attempts  at  novel-writing 
had  achieved,  and  the  complexity  of  the  plots  they  depicted,  all  while  appar- 
ently obeying  the  codes  of  Naturalism?  This  can  be  doubted.  In  any  case,  in 
order  for  a writer  to  publicly  acknowledge  all  of  his  work’s  possible  meanings 
and  its  most  courageous,  daring  interpretations,  he  requires  the  collaboration 
of  an  informed  public  and  criticism. 

It  would  be  interesting  in  get  Machado’s  opinion  of  E^a’s  short  story  “Jose 
Marias”  (1897;  in  Contos,  1902),  and  E^a’s  opinion  of  Machado’s  “A  Missa  do 
Galo”  (in  Pdginas  Recolhidas,  1899).  This  would  allow  us  to  initiate  a funda- 
mental inquiry  with  the  two  authors  concerning  the  questions  of  spirit  vs. 
matter  and  of  accessory  vs.  principal.  In  “A  Missa  do  Galo,”  only  the  acces- 
sory, the  accumulation  of  apparently  insignificant  details,  is  presented  and 
serves  to  justify  the  narrative.  It  is  suggested  at  both  the  beginning  and  con- 
clusion of  the  story  that  “nothing”  has  happened.  Machado  skillfully  plays 
with  the  fact  that  there  cannot  be  meaning  or  signification  without  a subject 
to  interpret  those  signals  by  which  events  manifest  themselves.  But  if  noth- 
ing has  occurred,  then  why  does  the  story  exist,  and  why  does  the  narrator 
feel  compelled  to  “tell”  us  something? 

In  “Jose  Marias,”  E(ja  presents  us  with  a character  who,  through  his  own 
decision  or  due  to  some  surprising,  strange  deficiency,  renounces  marriage 
and  physical  love.  The  story’s  unforgettable  protagonist  prefers  to  consume 
himself,  until  death,  in  a mysterious  spiritual  passion  that  is  contrary  to  all 
that  we  claim  to  know  about  love. 

What  fails  to  occur  in  either  “A  Missa  do  Galo”  or  “Jose  Marias”  is  an 
event  of  great  enough  significance  to  disturb  the  reader  on  its  own.  Here 
Machado  and  E(;a  appear  much  closer  to  each  other  than  the  episode  of  April 
1878  would  suggest. 
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7. 

Machado  de  Assis  as  a critic  was  significantly  inferior  and  more  conservative 
than  he  was  as  a writer  of  short  stories  or  novels.  While  he  acts  as  a guard  dog 
for  the  established  order  and  for  liberal  bourgeois  morality  in  his  essays  on  E^a, 
Machado  presents  us  in  Bras  Cubas  with  the  most  cynical  story  event  written 
on  love  and  success,  as  well  as  on  false  success  and  adultery.  Here  Machado,  not 
differing  appreciably  from  E^a’s  position,  betrays  a lack  of  confidence  in  the 
possibility  of  social  success,  as  well  as  a series  of  doubts  concerning  love. 

Like  the  Machado  who  wrote  Bras  Cubas,  E^a  questioned  the  value  of 
success,  making  dilettantes  driven  by  dreams  of  grandiose  achievement  his 
principal  characters.  He  consigned  the  successful  and  politicians,  categories 
of  people  he  did  not  greatly  respect,  to  positions  of  secondary  importance.  At 
the  end  of  the  novel  A Ilustre  Casa  de  Ramires,  Gon^alo  Rami  res,  in  aban- 
doning his  political  career  after  making  a series  of  humiliating  compromises 
to  what  remained  of  his  moral  scruples,  passionately  praises  art  and  the  spirit 
as  the  only  ideals  worthy  of  our  dedication.^ 

Bras  Cubas  is  a sympathetic  cynic  of  a character — probably  because  he  is 
dead.  But  we  see  that  he  was  happy,  in  the  aurea  mediocritas  in  which  he  chose 
to  live,  or  which  his  personality  did  not  allow  him  to  escape.  He  did  not 
achieve  happiness  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  an  influential  man  who  could 
have  opened  the  doors  to  a brilliant  political  career,  nor  by  achieving  great  pro- 
fessional or  public  success  (in  politics  or  in  literature,  activities  on  which  he 
focused  what  remained  of  his  ambition).  Rather,  he  was  happy  precisely 
because  all  these  projects  (partially  his  own  inspiration,  but  largely  his  father’s) 
failed  and  because  he  lacked  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  them  to  succeed. 
Bras  had  Virgflia  for  a lover  rather  than  having  her  love  as  his  wife — or  not 
having  her  love  as  his  wife,  or  only  partially  having  it,  depending  on  one’s  per- 
spective. He  was  not  subject  as  was  Virgflia’s  husband  to  the  innumerable 
obligations  of  a mundane  life  that  would  have  foreshadowed  the  requirements 
of  an  inevitable  entry  into  politics.  In  this  highly  moralistic  story,  the  charac- 
ter who  is  a loser  according  to  bourgeois  codes  of  success  is  in  truth  a winner; 
he  lives  and  he  loves,  a feat  other  supposed  winners  do  not  appear  able  to 
achieve.  In  theory,  husbands  have  their  wives  full-time  while  their  lovers  only 
have  them  part-time.  But  if  we  adopt  Bras  Cubas’  logic,  the  opposite  holds 
true:  lovers  experience  pleasure  and  an  intensity  of  love  refused  to  husbands. 

Dom  Casmurro  is  a different  character,  and  it  is  through  him  that 
Machado  shows  us  the  other  side  of  the  coin — that  is,  adultery  not  from  the 
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lover’s  but  from  the  husband’s  perspective.  What  makes  this  story  the  more 
tragic  is  the  fact  that  no  one  knows — neither  Dom  Casmurro  nor  the  read- 
ers— if  adultery  has  occurred  or  not,  if  Capitu  has  betrayed  her  husband,  or 
if  she  is  the  victim  of  his  pathological  jealousy.  We  witness  the  ruin  of  mari- 
tal happiness,  or  of  a love  that  could  have  been  perfect.  It  is  evident  that 
Machado  was  as  little  a believer  as  E^a  de  Queiros  in  this  utopian  idea  of  hap- 
piness, or  in  a coherent  and  meaningful  universe. 

8. 

Certain  fundamental  differences  between  the  two  authors,  however,  do  exist 
in  this  area:  real  or  imagined  adultery  produces  the  atmosphere  and  conditions 
of  Greek  tragedy  in  Dom  Casmurro,  with  none  of  the  characters  involved  able 
to  escape  the  unbearable  situation  the  narrative  lays  out  for  them.  The  lives  of 
Bentinho,  Capitu,  and  Ezeqtiiel  are,  as  is  well  known,  clearly  altered  by  this 
tragic  episode.  In  contrast,  adultery  does  not  reach  this  level  of  tragic  intensity 
in  E(;a’s  work,  because,  at  least  at  the  level  of  appearances,  it  does  not  have  the 
same  importance  for  them.  Likewise,  E^a  does  not  describe  an  internal  suffer- 
ing as  profound  and  insoluble  as  seen  in  Dom  Casmurro. 

Eqa’s  characters  are  spared  this  kind  of  unhappiness  because  they  do  not 
place  the  same  hope  (of  salvation)  in  love  as  do  Machado’s  characters.  E^a’s 
characters  are  too  experienced  to  make  this  mistake.  Luisa’s  death,  like  the  suf- 
fering and  anguish  that  precede  it,  is  more  the  result  of  her  incapacity  to 
understand  and  control  her  destiny  than  a direct  consequence  of  adultery. 
Basflio,  an  insignificant  character  that  does  not  merit  a great  amount  of  E^a’s 
attention  (we  never  witness  events  from  his  perspective,  and  as  such  all  we  see 
of  him  is  the  caricatured  and  disreputable  figure  of  the  unapologetic  con- 
queror), is  only  partly  successful  in  taking  control  of  Luisa’s  destiny  and  spirit. 
She  never  stops  loving  her  husband,  as  the  novel  clearly  suggests  on  a number 
of  occasions — Machado  saw  this  continued  suggestion  as  a plot  defect.*^ 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  as  in  Ega’s  novels,  adultery  fails  to  result 
in  tragedy  in  Bras  Cubas.  In  this  novel  there  is  still  heroism  (a  vain  and  dan- 
dified heroism,  regardless  of  the  irony  with  which  the  protagonist  tries  to 
attenuate  these  qualities)  in  the  narrator’s  attitude,  a heroism  that  exists  apart 
from  his  effort  to  “arrive”  from  the  other  world,  where  he  should  be  resting 
peacefully,  in  order  to  tell  the  story,  with  a forthrightness  verging  on  indis- 
cretion, of  his  secret  relationship  with  Virgflia.  It  may  appear  strange  that, 
even  though  Bras  was  able  to  achieve  a questionable  kind  of  happiness  in  life. 
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he  must  still  posthumously  revenge  himself  on  those  who  humiliated  him 
and  on  those  frustrations  he  experienced  while  alive.  Since  the  story  of  adul- 
tery is  told  here  from  the  lover’s  rather  than  the  husband’s  perspective,  it  is 
logical  that  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  Bras  Cubas  much  closer  to  those 
found  in  E(;a’s  novels  than  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  Machado’s  oeuvre. 

Recall  that  E(j:a,  possibly  more  perceptive  than  Machado  with  regard  to 
male-female  relations  as  they  were  presented  in  the  day-to-day  interactions  of 
his  time,  more  skeptical  of  institutions  and  sentiments,  and  more  cynical  and 
disillusioned  than  the  Brazilian  author,  stretched  the  human  capacity  for 
acceptance  to  the  point  of  presenting  us  in  Alves  e CA  (1925)  with  a recon- 
ciliation of  husband  and  wife  that  effectively  reduces  adultery  to  a relatively 
insignihcant  episode. 

The  kind  of  situation  that  causes  Dom  Casmurro  to  suffer  might  prove 
uncomfortable  for  E(;a’s  characters,  but  it  would  not  prevent  them  from 
adapting  or  from  living  relatively  happy  lives  (the  topic  of  what  constitutes 
happiness  for  E91  and  Machado’s  characters  must  wait  for  another  study). 

E(;a’s  work  is  repeatedly  marked  by  the  theme  of  a lost  ideal  of  perfect,  ful- 
filling love,  whereas  in  Machado,  this  remains  a vital  presence  capable  of  pro- 
ducing profound  pain  for  his  characters,  as  well  as  situations  of  narrative- 
worthy tragedy.  The  solution  offered  in  Alves  e CA  is  unthinkable  in 
Machado’s  work.  If  tragedy  is  not  consummated  in  Bras  Cubas,  this  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  husband,  who,  despite  some  suspicions,  remains  unaware 
of  what  is  occurring  between  Virgilia  and  Bras.  In  Alves  e CA  the  husband 
“knows,”  the  lover  knows  the  husband  knows,  and  there  are  numerous  ambi- 
guities that  are  reproduced  ironically.  For  the  husband,  this  knowledge,  along 
with  economic  factors,  material  comfort,  a certain  common  sense — isn’t  it 
true  that  love,  according  to  Erasmus  and  Plato,  is  a delusion  or  a sickness? — 
and  a certain  weakness  of  character  outweigh  the  blow  to  his  self-respect  as 
well  as  the  public  humiliation  caused  by  the  adultery.  The  husband’s  weak- 
ness of  character  does  not  properly  facilitate  adultery,  but  is  rather  an  indica- 
tor, operating  on  the  individual  level,  of  the  profound  moral  transformation 
and  the  diminished  scale  of  moral  expectation  (or  repression)  occurring  in 
society  at  that  time.  What  was  beginning  to  take  effect  was  a somewhat 
resigned  acceptance  of  a limited,  human  kind  of  love,  in  line  with  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  life  at  the  time:  away  from  the  illusion  of  a utopian,  divine 
existence,  and  toward  contenting  oneself  with  a “democratic”  banality  (or 
humanity,  or  mediocrity).  Seen  from  E^a’s  perspective,  great  romantic  tragedies 
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like  Dom  Casmurro  belong  to  an  ancient  Greek  tragic  tradition  and  to  a 
solemn  French  classical  one;  but  these  would  run  the  risk  of  appearing  ridicu- 
lous in  liberal,  bourgeois  society,  where  they  effectively  have  no  place. 

Confronted  with  the  possibility  of  tragedy,  a saving  irony  and  skepticism 
allow  E^a’s  characters,  who  do  not  take  themselves  too  seriously  nor  believe 
in  the  purifying  power  of  unhappiness — or  in  unhappiness  as  the  precursor 
to  some  as  yet  unseen,  unknown,  hypothetical,  future,  and  compensatory 
happiness — to  distance  themselves  from  the  doom  that  threatens  them,  and 
to  laugh  at  themselves,  escape  the  scene,  and  console  themselves  in  noisy, 
loquacious  masculine  camaraderie,  with  good  dinners,  and  with  good  wine. 

Machado’s  characters,  on  the  other  hand,  in  representative  cases  like  that 
of  the  protagonist  of  Dom  Casmurro,  continue  to  believe  religiously,  or  at 
least  want  to  continue  believing,  in  the  bourgeois  order  and  in  marriage — 
and  consequently  they  remain  exposed  to  a tragedy  caused  by  the  frustration 
of  this  hope.  Since  love  for  these  characters  serves  as  a possible  source  of  pro- 
found happiness  and  as  a privileged  mode  of  serious  self-realization,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  it  also  serves  for  them  as  a potential  cause  of  great  suffering,  with 
the  power  to  ruin  their  lives. 

Ega’s  characters,  in  being  disillusioned,  are  enlightened  in  terms  of  their 
relationship  to  the  reality  that  surrounds  them.  They  do  not  want  the  sort  of 
profound  understanding  of  situations  and  ideals  that  might  put  them  in 
tragic  situations;  they  prefer  to  get  by  on  a happiness  that  is  relative — and 
mediocre — but  such  is  life  in  liberal  democracy.  Can  the  individual  expect  to 
get  more  from  life  than  the  adult,  disillusioned  characters  of  E^a’s  novels 
expect  from  it?  This  may  be  the  case  for  some,  but  Ega  tells  us  that  for  most, 
it  is  not.  Amaro,  for  example,  who  fails  at  self-understanding,  love,  and  in 
fulfilling  his  destiny,  survives,  apparently  happy,  in  a squalid,  stupid,  and 
repugnant  state  of  mediocrity. 

9. 

In  this  way,  Ega  and  Machado  present  us  with  two  distinct  accounts  of  the 
failure  of  marriage  and  love  and  of  the  consequences  of  this  catastrophe  for 
the  lives  of  their  characters.  Marriage  and  love  during  this  period,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  already  taken  on,  or  were  in  the  process  of  taking  on  for  the  authors 
and  for  their  characters,  what  we  might  call  a more  human,  more  imperfect 
dimension,  distinct  from  the  old  divine  aura  that  in  the  past  rendered  mythic 
all  that  related  to  affective  relations.  In  Ega,  there  are  no  Romeos  and  Juliets 
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as  in  Shakespeare,  no  Lauras  as  in  Petrarch,  no  Beatrices  as  in  Dante;  instead, 
they  are  common  people  who  love  each  other  or  sleep  together,  frequently  in 
secret  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  morality. 

Machado  did  not  completely  ignore  E^a’s  account  of  amorous  relations. 
As  I have  already  argued.  Bras  Ciibas  is  a comedy  whose  implicit  tragedy  is 
never  acknowledged  or  explored,  and  which  approximates  the  ironic  vision  of 
and  attitude  toward  the  world  that  dominate  E^a’s  universe.  Bras  Cabas  iovcts 
us  to  admit  that  one  can  be  happy  immorally,  though  the  novel  itself  can  also 
be  seen  as  expressing  an  awareness  of  the  imperfection  (new?  eternal?)  of  love 
and  of  human  relationships.  In  this  sense  the  novel  does  not  amount  to  an 
explicit  condemnation  of  immorality  and  adultery.  Machado  may  observe  the 
tragicomedy  of  human  life  from  a distance,  with  irony  and  in  the  manner  of 
Shakespeare,  but  in  his  fiction,  he  is  never  a pamphleteering  moralist. 

As  an  aside,  a curious  detail:  Virgilia,  who  maintains  a long-lasting  adulter- 
ous affair  without  a great  sense  of  guilt,  may  appear,  and  may  very  well  be,  more 
potentially  emancipated  and  modern  than  E(;as  Eufsa.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  that  through  Virgilia,  Machado  presents  us  with  another  possible  vision 
of  adultery,  one  unaccompanied  by  a destructive  sense  of  guilt.  Do  not  forget 
that  Virgilia  is  loved  and  Euisa  is  not,  and  that  the  physical  relationship 
between  Basilio  and  Luisa  is,  from  the  formers  perspective,  cynically  carnal.  On 
Basilios  part,  this  amounts  to  pure,  calculated  sexual  exploitation,  whereas  Bras 
has  a genuinely  loving  relationship  with  Virgilia,  quite  like  a marriage.  Basilio 
does  not  have  Bras  Cubas’  human  dimension.  Keep  in  mind  that  E^a  narrates 
Basilio  from  the  outside,  not  granting  him  enough  depth  of  character  to  hold 
our  attention  long  enough  to  see  what  he  feels  and  thinks  below  the  surface. 
Perhaps  it  is  here  that  we  can  find  the  explanation  for  the  differences  In  behav- 
ior between  Euisa  and  Virgilia,  as  two  women  who  in  many  other  respects  are 
similar — namely  in  terms  of  their  shared  experience  of  a previous,  unconsum- 
mated romance  with  their  respective  partners  in  adultery. 

Perhaps  these  circumstances  make  Machados  criticism  of  Ega  clearer, 
when  the  former  accuses  the  Portuguese  writer  of  not  creating  “figuras 
morals,”  that  is,  characters  that  act  according  to  their  personality.  However, 
Machado  provides  us  with  the  following,  surprising  instance  in  Bras  Cabas-. 
Machado,  who  thought  Eufsas  decision  to  bring  a portrait  of  her  husband 
along  when  she  decided  to  run  away  with  her  cousin  to  be  illogical,  immoral, 
and  hypocritical,  shows  Virgilia  defending  her  husband  against  her  lover 
when  Bras  belittles  either  him  or  the  relationship  Virgilia  has  with  him.^ 
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Had  Machado  learned  from  E^a  that  adultery  is  a more  psychologically 
complex  situation  than  he  believed  when  he  so  severely  criticized  the 
Portuguese  novelists  inability  to  construct  moral  characters,  who  would  act 
in  accord  with  their  supposed  personality?  This  is  not  impossible.  Ehe  /,  the 
individual  character,  is  not  a fixed,  rigid,  or  monolithic  entity,  as  Machado 
understood  and  described  in  his  writing  better  than  anyone.  Rather,  it  is  a 
fiexible  concept,  impossible  to  define  or  fix,  permanently  moving  or  shifting, 
always  in  search  of  itself.  Neither  morally  solid  nor  coherent,  it  is  instead  vol- 
uble and  contradictory. 

10. 

When  Machado  criticizes  E(;a  for  not  presenting  us  with  moral  characters,  he 
is  basically  criticizing  him  for  not  knowing  how  or  wanting  to  create  charac- 
ters in  the  mold  of  Dom  Casmurro.  This  is  why  Machado  is  surprised  by  the 
lack  of  acceptably  convincing  causal  relations  between  the  characters’  actions 
and  is  taken  aback  by  the  personalities  of  these  characters.  Machado’s  inter- 
pretation may  be  the  product  of  a learned  but  outmoded  vision  of  the  world 
that  would  have  been  considered  old-fashioned  by  E^a’s  time.  This  view  of 
the  world  and  of  human  nature  has  obvious  links  to  an  ultimately  mythical 
idea  of  psychological  coherence  that  was  still  partially  observed  in  nine- 
teenth-century literature — and  that  has  always  had  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  have  the  useful  function  of  protecting  us  from  the  danger  of  chaos. 
Machado  believed  in  the  unified,  coherent  subject  who  acts  in  strict  accor- 
dance with  his  character  and  personality — though  this  belief  took  on  a dif- 
ferent form  in  his  criticism  than  in  his  fiction.  This  mythical,  ingenuous, 
though  perhaps  also  comfortable  and  necessary,  conception  of  a monolithic 
subject,  structured  according  to  a reliable  and  inflexible  logic,  continues  to 
characterize  literary,  political,  criminal,  and  legal  thought,  though  it  has  been 
called  into  question  by  theories  that  proclaim  the  death  or  nonexistence  of 
the  subject,  by  Fernando  Pessoa’s  heteronyms,  and  by  a vision  of  the  world 
that  considers  the  subject  to  be  an  invented  fiction  of  the  West. 

Because  Machado  de  Assis  believes  in  the  theoretical  coherence  of  the 
subject,  he  looks  for  meaningful  relationships  between  Luisa  or  Father  Amaro 
and  the  actions  and  events  that  surround  them.  He  does  not  find  these,  and 
consequently  accuses  E(;a  of  not  knowing  how  to  create  moral  characters.  As 
Auerbach  explains  in  Mimesis,  in  the  same  way  that  working-class  persons 
were  late  to  enter  into  literature  as  serious  characters  (and  not  merely  as  bur- 
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lesque,  picaresque,  or  comic),  banal,  peripheral,  and  apparently  or  truly 
unimportant  events  took  time  in  gaining  a right  to  literary  representation — 
a right  that  in  the  past  was  only  conceded  to  events  that  were  considered 
important,  in  the  sense  that  these  events  affected  the  lives  of  characters  in  a 
spectacular  or  profound  way,  through  tragedy  or  moral  confhct: 

[T]he  great  exterior  turning  points  and  blows  of  fate  are  granted  less  importance 
[by  modern  literature];  they  are  credited  with  less  power  of  yielding  decisive  infor- 
mation concerning  the  subject;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  confidence  that  in  any 
random  fragment  plucked  from  the  course  of  a life  at  any  time  the  totality  of  its 
fate  is  contained  and  can  be  portrayed.  There  is  greater  confidence  in  syntheses 
gained  through  full  exploitation  of  an  everyday  occurrence  than  in  a chronologi- 
cally well-ordered  total  treatment  which  accompanies  the  subject  from  beginning 
to  end,  attempts  not  to  omit  anything  externally  important,  and  emphasizes  the 
great  turning  points  of  destiny.  (Auerbach  547-548) 

It  seems  more  difficult  for  the  modern  writer  to  determine  what  is  impor- 
tant and  what  is  insignificant  in  the  lives  of  their  characters  than  it  was  in  the 
past.  At  a certain  point,  the  idea  of  what  is  “important”  changed.  In  a victory 
for  the  modern  spirit,  the  “objectively  important”  (defined  as  such  for  ideo- 
logical reasons,  and  in  periods  during  which  it  is  possible  to  judge  events, 
morally  or  otherwise,  according  to  a solid  sense  of  the  world  and  of  values) 
clearly  gave  way  to  the  “subjectively  important.”  Accordingly,  tragedy  or  great 
happiness  could  now  be  caused  by  objectively  insignificant,  though  subjec- 
tively catastrophic  or  joyful,  events.  The  leveling  of  the  importance  attributed 
to  events  has  been  accompanied  in  modern  literature  by  an  inability  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  why  events  occur,  and  why  literary  characters  and  even 
real  people  act  the  way  they  do.  This  may  be  characteristic  of  periods  of  tran- 
sition, although  I see  it,  correctly  or  not,  as  an  achievement,  as  progress.  We 
can  sense  ourselves  getting  closer  to  the  truth  in  admitting  that  “we  don’t  really 
know”  or  “we  don’t  know  anything”  and  in  looking  skeptically  at  definite, 
fixed  explanations  that  can  only  colonize  and  give  false  hope  to  the  reader. 

11. 

It  would  be  naYve,  however,  to  suppose  that  Machado  de  Assis,  a subtle,  ironic 
specialist  in  portraying  the  human  soul — its  functioning,  its  secrets,  and  its 
apparent  or  real  lack  of  coherence — was  ignorant  of  what  I have  suggested. 
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One  night,  Bras  Cubas  finds  a gold  coin,  ends  up  turning  it  over  to  the 
authorities,  and  is  publicly  praised  for  his  gesture.  Later  on,  he  discovers  a larger 
sum  of  money  and  decides,  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  is  doing,  to  keep  the 
money  for  himself^  Here  it  seems  unquestionable  that  Machado  is  acting  in 
accord  with  E91  and  the  naturalists,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  criticized  them 
elsewhere  for  being  unable  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  accessory. 
However,  in  his  work,  Machado  uses  this  type  of  narration  to  reveal  the  depth 
and  internal  contradictions  of  his  characters.  This  means  that  Machado  applies 
in  his  own,  unique  way  the  awareness  he  shared  with  E^a  of  human  contradic- 
tion and  of  the  frequent  lack  of  logic  or  coherence  in  human  behavior. 

In  another  of  Machado’s  texts,  love  is  frustrated  and  the  lives  of  various 
characters  ruined  by  a kiss  stolen  from  a young  woman  of  exemplary  moral- 
ity— a morality  so  exemplary  that  it  ends  up  appearing  maniacal  or  obses- 
sive.^ Admittedly,  the  character’s  personality  and  her  idea  of  honor  accord 
with  this  strict  behavior.  But  is  there  any  more  logic  or  depth  in  this  exem- 
plary, artificial,  “figura  moral”  than  in  E^a’s  characters?  This  is  doubtful. 

Returning  to  the  famous  Bras  Cubas,  he  dies  stupidly,  in  banal  fashion  (he 
suggests  as  much)  because  he  catches  cold  while  working  on  the  “poultice”  he 
hopes  will  bring  him  fame  and  renown.*^  This  is  a double  irony;  first,  the 
episode  functions  as  a negation  of  science  and  of  a character’s  misplaced  faith 
in  science,  a characteristically  machadian  theme  or  obsession;  and  second,  an 
accessory,  insignificant,  humor-provoking  event  causes  Bras’  death.  This  is 
likewise  characteristic  of  Machado  and  of  his  vision  of  the  absurdity  that 
marks  our  lives. 

Machado  seems  to  understand  that  our  lives  have  no  more  meaning  than 
do  our  obsessions.  In  his  work,  the  banal,  the  superficial,  the  chance  occurrence 
make  our  heroic  pretension  to  a meaningful  destiny,  and  to  a dignity  we  inap- 
propriately term  “human,”  seem  laughable.  But  in  his  criticism,  Machado  for- 
gets this  and  tries  to  teach  E^a  exactly  the  opposite  lesson,  that  inevitable,  pro- 
found, and  tragic  relations  exist  between  events  and  characters  that  can  be 
identified,  and  therefore  apprehended  and  characterized,  and  that  our  destinies 
are  serious  and  logical  in  the  manner  of  classical  or  neo-classical  tragedies. 

As  a short  story  writer  and  novelist,  Machado  was  clearly  more  daring  and 
more  modern,  more  subtle,  and  more  aware  of  the  mundane  tragedies  and  of 
the  emptiness  and  nothingness  hidden  in  the  guise  of  order  and  life-struc- 
turing meaning,  than  he  was  as  a paternalistic,  humorless  critic.  The  first 
Machado  did  not  really  believe  what  the  second  wrote  in  his  criticism.  This 
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is  why  Machado  was  such  a formidable  writer,  and  why  as  a citizen,  Machado 
may  well  have  been  a timid,  reserved,  and  prudent  conservative. 

12. 

Machado  commits  another  error  in  judgment  when  he  accuses  E^a  of  not 
presenting  the  reader  with  “figuras  morais.”  Machado  does  not  understand 
that  characters  like  Father  Amaro  and  Luisa  fail  to  achieve  their  own  destinies 
and  that  they  are,  in  their  own  individual  ways,  defeated  by  it  (though  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  Amelia,  who  dies  with  dignity  after  having  acknowl- 
edged both  her  love  and  her  mistake,  and  having  in  this  way  come  to  under- 
stand life  and  herself).  Father  Amaro  and  Luisa  are  confronted  by  exceptional 
situations  of  conflict  with  institutions,  with  what  we  understand  as  law  or 
order,  and  with  dominant  values — and,  by  extension,  with  their  own  con- 
sciences. But  neither  one  takes  away  from  these  circumstances  the  lesson  he 
or  she  should,  even  in  those  moments  when  they  appear  to  move  in  this 
direction  (for  example,  when  Amaro  meditates  in  the  melancholic  solitude  of 
his  home  and  protests  against  the  law  that  prevents  him  from  loving  others, 
and  when  Luisa  angrily  slaps  the  man  to  whom  she,  in  need  of  money,  had 
considered  selling  herself).  They  both  succumb — the  one  descending  to 
ignorant,  demeaning  mediocrity,  and  the  other  dying  of  her  own  failure  to 
understand  and  take  control  of  her  insecurities,  to  perceive  and  accept  her 
internal  contradictions. 

But  we  cannot  blame  Amaro  or  Lufsa  for  what  happens  to  them.  Nor 
should  Eq:a  be  considered  a lesser  writer  for  not  creating  exceptional  charac- 
ters. Instead  of  creating  tragic  heroes  like  Dom  Casmurro  or  ironic  heroes 
like  Bras  Cubas,  Ega  opts  for  banal  characters  who  inspire  our  sympathy.  Not 
content  to  obey,  respect,  and  imitate  the  forms  of  behavior  they  have  learned, 
most  of  these  characters  fail  to  achieve  their  destiny,  modestly  and  with  medi- 
ocrity (not  gloriously,  as  with  Bentinho,  or  happily,  as  with  Bras  Cubas),  after 
courting  failure  with  their  daring  conduct  and  opinions  that  do  not  respect 
prevailing  forms  of  conduct.  Newspapers,  probably  now  more  than  ever, 
report  unexceptional  failures,  which  are  seemingly  unworthy  of  further  men- 
tion, on  a daily  basis.  But  the  type  of  novels  Machado  aspired  to  write  either 
did  not  deal  with  these,  or  dealt  with  them  to  a lesser  degree.  If  we  are  to 
believe  novels  written  after  the  nineteenth  century,  no  one  is  really  “crushed” 
to  death  by  the  consequences  of  adultery.  But  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
situation  was  quite  different,  or,  put  another  way,  what  we  speak  of  and  view 
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today  could  not  have  been  said  or  investigated  then  with  the  same  level  of  clar- 
ity. Of  course,  various  authors  of  the  time  denounced  adultery  and  its  conse- 
quences in  their  work — Garrett,  Julio  Dinis,  and  Camilo,  aside  from  E^a. 
d’his  serves  as  proof  that  our  present,  presumably  enlightened  state  is  not  fun- 
damentally distinct  from  that  in  which  nineteenth-century  writers  operated. 

In  presenting  us  with  completely  unremarkable  characters  (unremarkable 
even  in  their  mediocrity  or  mistakes),  seemingly  devoid  of  a moral  dimen- 
sion, E^a  is  revealing  a new  kind  of  worldly  disharmony  to  us,  along  with  the 
confusions  imposed  by  the  new  liberal  system  on  his  characters  and  their  dif- 
hcult  lives.  In  the  manner  of  Garrett’s  character  Garlos,  a divided  individual, 
incapable  of  understanding  his  various,  seemingly  immoral  loves,  E^a  pre- 
sents us  with  Luisa  and  forces  us  to  watch  her  personal  shipwreck.  Not  merely 
the  product  of  inconsistency,  her  disaster  is  moreover  the  product  of  a desire 
that  Luisa  does  not  perceive — although  she  intuits  that  this  desire  has  the 
right  to  exist.  The  great,  rapid  changes  that  would  occur  between  men  and 
women  after  Luisa’s  time,  the  gradual  emancipation  of  women  and  a new  way 
of  understanding  and  accepting  love  and  desire,  show  that  Luisa  was  truly 
modern  in  her  inability  to  predict  the  indifference  that  would  come  to 
enslave  her.  She  loved  Basilio  and,  in  a certain  sense,  she  loved  who  she  was  in 
her  adulterous  relationship — Machado  would  understand  this  as  enigmatic, 
although  we  can  view  it  as  necessary  for  a woman  like  Luisa,  who  did  not  iden- 
tify blindly  and  unthinkingly  with  the  role  of  wife  that  she  is  expected  to  play. 
It  is  in  her  affair,  an  event  that  took  her  by  surprise  (albeit  available),  that  Luisa 
displays  what  her  education  taught  her,  along  with  her  seemingly,  and  in  fact 
largely  indestructible  love  for  Jorge.  It  was  largely  through  action  that  Luisa 
learned  who  she  was  as  a person,  as  a woman,  and  as  a married  woman  (she 
certainly  learned  this  to  a far  lesser  extent  in  theory,  which  partially  justifies 
her  having  succumbed  to  adultery,  unlike  Leopoldina).  It  is  through  adultery 
that  Luisa  learns  of  love  and  marriage,  mysteries  that  Leopoldina,  a cynical, 
free  woman,  encouraged  her  to  investigate. 

In  reality,  the  possibility  that  Luisa  is  led  to  adultery  through  her  reading, 
her  idleness,  Leopoldina’s  influence,  and  by  chance — which  E^a,  adhering  to 
the  naturalist  model,  suggests  is  the  case — is  only  of  relative  importance. 
Machado,  chained  to  the  idea  that  E^a  had  written  a novel  designed  to  prove 
naturalist  theories,  grants  a great  deal  of  importance  to  elements  of  the  novel 
that,  if  they  are  significant,  are  the  more  so  for  what  we  see  in  them,  rather 
than  what  Machado  projects  onto  them.  As  it  is  for  us  today,  it  would  have 
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been  difficult  for  Machado  to  accept  the  trivialization  of  sexual  relations,  the 
demystification  of  love,  and  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  character  of  inter- 
personal (and  particularly  conjugal)  relations.  Deluding  himself,  at  least  in 
theory,  with  a fantastical,  elevating  idea  of  love  and  of  sexual  relations, 
Machado  naturally  protests  against  Luisa,  who  he  sees  as  superficial  and  reck- 
less, and  her  behavior,  which  he  considers  capricious.  Machado  does  not 
believe  that  Luisa  could  possibly  love  her  husband  because  he  considers  her 
irresponsible  and  superficial.  As  such,  he  considers  it  absurd  and  cynical  of 
Luisa  that  she  would  think  of  bringing  a portrait  of  Jorge  in  the  suitcase  she 
plans  on  taking  with  her  when  she  runs  away  with  Basilio.  In  reality,  Luisa 
understood  the  situation  better  than  Machado.  The  only  thing  she  failed  to 
comprehend  was  that  Basilio  was  for  her  merely  a manifestation  of  her  desire 
to  feel  the  love  she  thought  she  had  yet  to  experience — and  in  fact  had  not 
experienced,  even  in  terms  of  love’s  shortcomings. 

Could  it  be  that  human  error  and  the  insane  attraction  of  erotic  love 
are  incompatible  with  sincerely  experiencing  other  emotions?  Not  neces- 
sarily. On  this  point,  Machado  reveals  himself  in  his  criticism  and  own  fic- 
tion to  be  much  more  conservative  and  cautious  than  E^a.  Without  suf- 
fering, one  cannot  learn  that  love  is  never  what  we  first  imagine  it  to  be 
(Luisa,  Jorge,  Machado,  various  other  characters,  and  the  reader,  learn  this 
in  reading  O Primo  Basilio). 

13. 

Luisa  reveals  herself  to  be  an  interesting,  thoroughly  modern  character — 
much  more  tragic  than  she  appears — in  her  contradictions  and  in  her  reck- 
lessness, apparently  the  result  of  stupidity.  While  these  aspects  of  her  person- 
ality are  convincing  to  us  now,  they  were  not  so  for  Machado.  It  is  through 
Luisa  that  E^a  is  able  to  identify  and  present  us  with  a new  order,  which 
appears  to  be  a state  of  disorder  if  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  values  we  des- 
perately claim  as  our  own  and  which  we  want  to  continue  believing  in  so  that 
life  and  death  retain  some  meaning.  As  I have  suggested  earlier,  it  is  in  this 
way  that  E^a  proposes  and  confronts  us  with  the  new  “desconcerto  do 
mundo” — it  is  impossible  not  to  see  affinities  between  E(;a  and  Camoes  on 
this  point.  A perplexity  accompanies  and  marks  E^a’s  understanding,  that  of 
his  characters,  and  our  own.  In  discovering  all  that  we  are  capable  of  doing, 
in  audaciously  violating  (or  perhaps  irresponsibly  violating,  but  never,  with- 
out reason  or  without  a sense  of  guilt)  the  rules  and  codes  of  behavior  that 
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mark  our  education  and  personal  formation,  we  learn — at  our  own  peril — 
the  true  value  and  logic  of  emotions  and  institutions. 

\i  Machado’s  characters  retain  an  apparent  understanding  of  causal  rela- 
tionships, and  are  much  better  able  to  negotiate  their  relationships  with 
order,  with  the  law,  and  with  morality  than  are  E^a’s  characters,  this  is  prob- 
ably ciue  to  the  fact  that  Brazilian  society,  largely  protected  from  the  distur- 
bances that  were  occurring  on  the  Old  Continent,  sought  to  retain  the  illu- 
sions that  were  coming  undone  in  Europe.  This  desire  to  hold  to  older  ideas 
is  absent  Eom  E^a’s  novels,  who  in  this  respect  anticipates  Eernando  Pessoa. 
But  Machado,  far  removed  from  that  context,  could  not  understand  the 
vehemence  and  the  reasons  for  his  own  revulsion,  nor  could  he  understand  his 
own  naivete  in  judging  E^a’s  characters  incoherent  and  unconvincing.  The 
tragedies  Machado  saw  unfolding  in  E^a’s  first  two  novels,  which  he  rejected 
because  they  lacked  the  grandness  that  accompanies  the  coherence  of  destiny 
and  of  character,  were  a prophecy  of  what  our  lives  would  become;  as  texts 
they  required  and  require  a difficult  lucidity  that  we  cannot  now  forsake. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  here  that  we  can  find  the  deeper  reason  for  the 
disagreement  between  Machado  (both  as  a critic  and  fiction  writer,  though  in 
different  ways)  and  E<;a.  E^a  could  not  shout  his  response  back  to  Machado 
because  of  the  reverence  he,  as  a writer  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  owed  his 
better-known  Brazilian  counterpart.  Machado,  who  was  unable  to  respond  to 
E(;a’s  unpublished  preface  to  the  1880  edition  of  O Crime,  perhaps  understood 
better  than  we  that  which  separated  him  from  the  Portuguese  writer,  as  well  as 
the  prophetic  power  attached  to  the  work  of  the  latter. 

Ega  and  Machado  dealt  with  the  same  fundamental  themes  in  their  work, 
though  from  different  perspectives  and  applying  different  abilities  to  the  task. 
These  themes  include  love  and  its  illusions,  as  well  as  the  errors  and  disillu- 
sion, and  the  loyalties  and  disloyalties  it  inspires;  truth  and  lies;  the  desire  for 
greatness  or  fulfillment;  and  the  inevitable  human  frustration  engendered  by 
the  tragicomedy  of  existence.  Both  writers  described  the  circumstances  in 
which  these  feelings  and  desires  are  manifested  in  people’s  lives.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  real,  the  reality  of  the  real,  or,  if  one  prefers  (it  is  a question  of  per- 
spective), the  meaninglessness  and  unreality  of  our  ideas  of  the  real — this  is 
essentially  what  preoccupied  the  two  writers.  It  is  petty  and  futile  to  oppose 
the  two  as  if  they  were  enemies,  to  pretend  that  one  is  superior  to  the  other, 
since  both  writers  produced  some  of  the  nineteenth-century’s  truest,  most 
lucid  writing.  At  times  it  seems  that  all  has  already  been  said  regarding  what 
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they  have  left  to  us,  though  at  other  times,  it  seems  that  there  is  much  that 
remains  to  be  understood.  I hope  that  this  study  serves  as  a modest  contri- 
bution toward  the  reevaluation  of  E(;a  de  Queiros’  work,  and  as  an  impetus 
towards  a reading  of  £91  that  is  not  so  tied  to  the  idea  of  literary  currents  like 
Naturalism.  Machado  seems  to  have  fared  better  than  E^a  in  this  regard, 
given  the  greater  level  of  development  of  studies  on  his  work  in  Brazil, 
Portugal,  France,  and  the  United  States. 


Notes 

* This  essay  was  originally  presented  at  the  Congresso  de  Literatura  Brasileira,  held  in  1997 
at  the  Faciildade  de  Letras  da  Universidade  do  Porto. 

^ See  Rosa  19-26. 

See  Assis  943. 

4 On  E^a  and  Naturalism,  see  Saraiva  and  Lopes;  see  also  Lima  164-89. 

^ See,  on  page  344  of  the  Livros  do  Brasil  edition,  the  passage  that  begins  with,  “Ah!  Que 
peca,  desinteressante  vida,  em  compara^ao  de  outras  cheias  e soberbas  vidas,”  and  concludes 
with  “Apenas  o claro  entendimento  das  realidades  humanas — e depois  o forte  querer.” 

^ “Luisa  resolve  fugir  com  o primo;  prepara  um  saco  de  viagem,  mete  dentro  alguns  objec- 
tos,  entre  eles  um  retrato  do  marido.  Ignoro  inteiramente  a razao  fisiologica  ou  psicologica  desta 
precauOo  de  ternura  conjugal:  deve  haver  alguma;  em  todo  o caso,  nao  e aparente”  (Assis  916). 

^ See  the  chapters  LXII,  “Lujamos,”  and  CII  “Distra^ao.” 

^ See  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cubas,  chapters  LI,  “E  minha,”  and  LII,  “O  embrulho 
misterioso.” 

4 laid  Garcia  (1878).  See  chapter  III,  in  which  the  stolen  kiss  is  described. 

See  chapter  II,  “O  emplastro.” 
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Hamlet  the  Brazilian  Way 
(Machado,  Reader  of  Shakespeare) 


Sandra  Guardini  T.  Vasconcelos 


Abstract.  Through  a re-reading  of  the  gravediggers’  scene  in  Hamlet,  this 
article  explores  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Machado  de  Assis  appropriates 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  major  tragedies,  focusing  on  the  parodic  procedures 
employed  by  the  Brazilian  writer  in  his  chronicle  “A  Cena  do  Cemiterio.” 
My  main  purpose  is  to  investigate  how  the  European  tradition  is 
incorporated  in  this  short  text,  arguing  that  Machado  displaces  the 
function  normally  played  by  European  literature  from  model  to  motif, 
used  here  for  parodic  and  critical  ends. 


Occupying  the  bottom  of  a newspapers  inside  page,  a space  dedicated  to  mis- 
cellaneous subjects  where  everything  and  anything  could  be  used  as  material  to 
entertain  the  reader,  chronicles  have  been  associated  since  their  origin  with  the 
circumstantial,  the  precarious,  and  the  ephemeral.  In  his  art,  an  idle  chat  with 
the  reader  characterized  by  humor  and  wit,  the  chronicler  is  always  attentive  to 
daily  events,  feeding  on  the  very  matter  newspapers  offer  him  as  well  as  on  the 
minutiae  of  everyday  life.  Therefore,  one  would  expect  that,  the  facts  that  gave 
rise  to  it  having  disappeared,  a chronicle  would  also  be  destined  to  be  forgot- 
ten. This  is  not  the  case  with  Machado  de  Assis.  His  more  than  600  chronicles, 
written  in  the  course  of  more  than  four  decades,  give  the  lie  to  this  transitori- 
ness and,  outdoing  the  circumstances  that  inspired  them,  take  on  a permanent 
character  that  allows  the  reader  to  enjoy  them  even  today,  no  matter  if  some  of 
the  facts  that  generated  them  have  been  lost  in  time. 

With  the  fine  irony  and  sagacity  that  are  his  trademark,  Machado,  from 
the  1860s  until  1900,  was  responsible  for  the  section  ndiVa&d  folhetim  {feuille- 
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ton)  in  several  periodicals  current  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  commenting  on  the  daily 
events  of  the  city  and  the  country.  Even  if  he  declared  himself  to  be  interested 
only  in  “catar  o minimo  e o escondido”  (“to  cull  the  miniscule  and  the  hid- 
den”), Machado  offers  us  an  alternative  reading  of  history  and  of  the  events 
that  he  comments  on,  provoking  the  reader  with  his  ironic  and  therefore  dis- 
tanced point  of  view.  Always  alert  to  the  cultural  and  political  facts  of  his  day, 
the  writer  placed  himself  “em  seu  posto  de  escuta  do  mundo”  (“in  his  post 
wherefrom  he  heard  the  world”)  to  delve  into  the  contingency  of  daily  news, 
transforming  the  chronicle  into  a hybrid  space  between  the  journalistic  and 
the  literary,  where  different  discourses  could  mingle  and  the  borders  between 
genres  be  abolished. 

This  “escriba  de  cousas  miiidas”  (“scribbler  of  minute  things”),  as 
Machado  defines  himself,  from  the  beginning  of  his  activity  as  a chronicler 
pointed  to  hybridism  as  the  central  characteristic  of  the  genre.  In  a chronicle 
published  on  30  October  1859,  the  proposition  of  this  mix  of  disparate  ele- 
ments already  presents  itself  with  the  airs  of  a manifesto: 

O folhetinista  e a fusao  admiravel  do  util  e do  futil,  o parto  curioso  e singular  do 
serio,  consorciado  com  o fnVolo.  Esses  dois  elementos,  arredados  como  polos, 
heterogeneos  como  agua  e fogo,  casam-se  perfeitamente  na  organiza^ao  do  novo 
animal.  (Assis,  “Folhetinista”  958) 


[The  writer  of  feuilletons  is  an  extraordinary  fusion  of  the  useful  and  the  futile, 
the  curious  and  unique  bringing  forth  the  serious  consorting  with  the  frivolous. 
These  two  elements,  drawn  apart  like  poles,  heterogenous  as  water  and  fire,  pro- 
duce a perfect  fit  in  the  organization  of  the  new  animal.] 

In  effect,  Machado  would  explore  all  the  potentialities  of  these  contrasts 
and  obtain  from  them  extraordinary  results,  using  mixture  as  a formal,  aes- 
thetic resource.  At  this  point,  however,  one  could  say  that  there  was  nothing 
new  in  this  procedure.  After  all,  the  same  kind  of  proposition  was  made  in  a 
manifesto  of  Romantic  drama,  defended  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  Preface  to 
Cromwell.  Standing  against  the  rule  that  prescribed  the  separation  of  the 
genres  and  in  favor  of  the  harmony  of  contraries,  Hugo  argued  that  “[the 
modern  muse]  will  realize  that  everything  in  creation  is  not  humanly  beauti- 
ful, that  the  ugly  exists  beside  the  beautiful,  the  unshapely  beside  the  grace- 
ful, the  grotesque  on  the  reverse  of  the  sublime,  evil  with  good,  darkness  with 
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light”  (Hugo  31).  To  reinforce  his  argument  that  “it  is  of  the  fruitful  union  of 
the  grotesque  and  the  sublime  types  that  modern  genius  is  horn,”  Hugo 
resorts  to  the  example  of  Shakespeare’s  drama,  in  which  “just  as  the  most  com- 
monplace have  their  occasional  moments  of  sublimity,  so  the  most  exalted 
frequently  pay  tribute  to  the  trivial  and  ridiculous”  (66). 

Where  then  would  Machado’s  uniqueness  lie?  How  would  this  chemistry 
of  opposites  work  out  in  his  chronicles?  Just  to  give  one  example  of  the  tran- 
sit between  the  serious  and  the  comical,  the  high  and  the  low,  let  us  have  a 
look  at  the  chronicle  of  28  May  1885,  which,  by  the  way,  refers  to  the  very 
same  Victor  Hugo,  and  in  which  Machado,  with  his  peculiar  sense  of  humor, 
comments  on  the  sensationalist  treatment  given  by  the  newspapers  to  the 
French  writer’s  death,  comparing  it  to  the  frisson  stirred  by  the  low  prices  at 
Alfaiataria  Estrela  do  Brasil.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  press  reports  the  two 
facts  as  if  they  were  equivalent,  Machado  does  not  miss  the  opportunity  to 
stress  this  procedure,  so  common  in  newspapers.  Thus,  the  line — '' Rien  n est 
sacre  pour  un  sapenR^  (“Nothing  is  sacred  for  a sapper”) — quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chronicle,  is  soon  after  adulterated  and  changed  into — 
'' Rien  ri est  sacre  pour  un...  tailleurr^  In  this  substitution,  which  also  betrays 
the  mocking  spirit  of  the  chronicler,  poetic  language  and  commercial  dis- 
course also  come  to  be  equivalent  in  an  explicit  gesture  aimed  at  the  de- 
sacralization of  the  former. 

I would  like  to  argue,  therefore,  that  the  uncommon  association  between 
two  so  heterogenous  pieces  of  news  constitutes  a compositional  feature  often 
employed  by  Machado  In  order  to  produce  an  unprecedented  critical  effect 
in  relation  to  the  world  of  information.  By  doing  this,  he  brings  literature, 
primarily  foreign  literature,  into  the  space  of  the  newspaper,  and  treats  it 
irreverently  by  using  playfulness  and  humor.  If,  generally  speaking,  Brazilian 
authors  looked  to  European  literature  as  a model  to  follow  and  obey, 
Machado  preferred  to  play  with  it,  embracing  literary  heritage  in  order  to  re- 
propose it  parodically. 

We  all  know  how  abundant  are  the  examples  of  the  presence  of  foreign 
writers  in  Machado’s  works.  What  interests  me  here,  however,  is  to  discuss  this 
particular  mode  of  borrowing  and  embodiment  by  examining  a chronicle  that 
I consider  paradigmatic  as  far  as  that  Machadian  trait  par  excellence  is  con- 
cerned, that  is,  the  debasement  of  literature  to  the  realm  of  commodity. 

Originally  published  in  the  Gazeta  de  Notlcias^  and  later  included,  under 
the  title  of  “A  Cena  do  Cemiterio”  (“The  Graveyard  Scene”),  in  the  book 
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Pdginas  RecoLhidas,  the  chronicle  of  3 June  1 894  establishes  a direct  dialogue, 
as  its  title  indicates,  with  the  famous  gravediggers’  scene  in  Hamlet  (Act  V, 
scene  1).  At  this  point,  references  to  Shakespearean  drama  were  not  a novelty 
in  Machado’s  works,  nor  was  an  allusion  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  unprecedented,  it  being  recognizably  one  of  Machado’s  favorite 
texts.  In  fact,  a more  careful  examination  of  the  whole  body  of  his  work 
reveals  the  fascination  this  play  seems  to  have  exerted  on  him.  Many  were  the 
occasions  in  his  short  stories  and  chronicles  when  Machado  had  recourse  to 
quoting  phrases  and  lines  from  Hamlet,  almost  always  adapted  to  circum- 
stances in  a playful  way.^  There  seems  to  be  no  better  example,  however,  of  a 
Machadian  text’s  impregnation  by  the  play  than  this  chronicle,  one  of  a series 
of  248  published  in  the  column  A Semana. 

The  Brazilian  writer’s  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  great  English  play- 
wright dates,  according  to  his  biographers,  to  1870,  when  Machado  is  sup- 
posed to  have  begun  to  read  English  authors.'^  If  Hamlet  was,  according  to 
Joao  do  Rio,  one  of  Machado’s  bedside  books, 5 his  knowledge  of  Shakespeare 
did  not  come  exclusively  from  reading.  Most  certainly,  Machado  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  performances  of  Shakespeare’s  main  plays  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Brought  to  Brazil  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  through 
Erench  adaptations,  it  was  the  debut  of  Ernesto  Rossi’s  Italian  company  in 
1871  that,  in  the  words  of  Eugenio  Gomes,  had  the  “advantage  of  putting  on 
genuine  Shakespearean  drama  in  Brazil.” 

Eugenio  Gomes  also  informs  us  that, 

Irom  1876  onwards,  echoes  of  Shakespeare’s  drama  began  to  be  heard  more  often  in 
(Machado’s)  work,  now  and  again  with  allusions  both  to  Rossi  and  Salvini,  both  hav- 
ing provided  the  Brazilian  metropolis  with  the  best  performances  hitherto  seen  in  our 
country  ol  Hamlet,  Othello  and  other  tragic  characters  by  the  English  genius.  (160)*^ 

Whether  by  means  of  stagings  of  the  plays  in  the  theatres  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  whether  by  means  of  the  countless  references  common  among  the 
Romantic  poets,  Machado  had  constant  access  to  and  familiarity  with 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  as  his  work  evidences.  However,  far  from  transforming 
the  plays  into  a literary  model,  he  employed  them  as  an  element  of  media- 
tion through  which  to  examine  the  facts  of  the  week  collected  in  the  news- 
papers circulating  in  Rio.  This  is  the  case  of  the  3 June  chronicle,  in  which 
he  parodically  rereads  the  scene  of  the  gravediggers  in  Hamlet. 
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A master  of  paradoxical  associations,  Machado  opens  the  chronicle  with 
a piece  of  advice  to  the  reader,  which  contradicts  the  strategy  adopted  by  the 
writer  himself — “Nao  misttireis  alhos  com  biigalhos”  (“Don’t  mix  up  chalk 
and  cheese”).  The  warning  is  directly  related  to  the  unpleasant  experience, 
tried  by  the  narrator,  of  combining  the  reading  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
reading  of  Hamlet  before  falling  asleep.  The  consequence  of  this  weird  com- 
bination is  a nightmare,  caused  by  the  “mistura  de  poesia  e cota<;ao  de  pra^a, 
de  gente  morta  e dinheiro  vivo”  (Assis,  “Cena”  56:  “mixture  of  poetry  and  price- 
lists, of  dead  people  and  ready  money”). 

Having  in  the  background  the  still  fresh  memory  of  the  financial  losses 
brought  about  by  the  “Encilhamento”^  in  the  years  1890  and  1891,  and  the 
news  of  the  gains  and  losses  in  the  Stock  Exchange  that  he  had  just  read  about 
in  the  newspaper,  Machado  mingles  fiction,  drama,  and  history  while  includ- 
ing, in  the  same  text,  the  commercial  language  of  the  bidding  of  bonds  and 
debentures,  as  well  as  the  debased  speech  of  the  narrator  and  of  his  “faithful 
servant,”  Jose  Rodrigues,  in  the  roles  of  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Machado  masterfully  takes  advantage  of  the  suspension  of  natural  laws 
that  dreams  afford  in  order  to  place  side  by  side  two  different  orders  of  expe- 
rience. As  the  narrator  himself  says,  “Nos  sonhos  ha  confusoes  dessas,  imag- 
ina^oes  duplas  ou  incompletas,  mistura  de  coisas  opostas,  dilacera^oes,  des- 
dobramentos  inexplicaveis”  (57:  “In  dreams  such  confusions  exist,  double  or 
incomplete  imaginings,  a mixture  of  opposite  things,  lacerations,  inexplica- 
ble developments”).  This  observation,  I would  say,  also  fits  like  a glove  the 
description  of  the  way  the  narrative  itself  is  organized.  The  chronicle,  struc- 
tured as  a framed  dream,  is  built  on  homologies  created,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
constant  references  to  the  world  of  finances,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  reen- 
actment of  the  preparations  for  Ophelia’s  burial.  Thus,  the  setting  is  half  liv- 
ing room,  half  graveyard;  the  gravediggers  are  at  the  same  time  stockbrokers; 
bones  and  promissory  notes  leap  from  the  grave;  bonds  are  also  skulls; 
Yorick’s  skull  is  simultaneously  a debenture. 

The  tone  is  one  of  scorn  and  derision.  There  is  no  vestige  of  the  solemn 
atmosphere  one  can  sense  in  the  Shakespearean  scene.  The  innocence  of 
Ophelia’s  death  places  her  in  the  sphere  of  the  sublime.  Undoubtedly,  as 
Victor  Hugo  reminds  us,  Shakespeare  in  this  scene  opposes  the  gravity  of  the 
event  with  the  gravediggers’  puns,  jokes,  and  prolixity.  Eikewise,  he  mingles 
the  humor  and  comic  nature  of  the  two  “clowns”  with  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime moments  in  the  play,  in  which,  in  a scene  of  intense  dramatic  irony. 
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Hamlet,  unaware  of  his  beloved’s  death,  fantasizes,  while  leaning  over  the 
grave  destined  for  Ophelia. 

That  which  is  a moment  of  profound  musing  and  melancholy  before 
death  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedy,  already  tinged  by  the  gravediggers’  grotesque 
actions  and  speeches,  becomes  a sarcastic  and  parodic  scene  in  which, 
through  the  use  of  playfulness  and  debasement,  Machado  juxtaposes  litera- 
ture and  the  world  pertaining  to  the  circulation  of  commodities,  drawing  an 
absolutely  remarkable  critical  effect  from  all  this.  What  comes  out  of  the 
grave  dug  by  the  gravediggers  in  the  chronicle  are  debentures  rather  than 
bones.  While  digging,  one  of  them  recites  a quatrain  that  directly  brings  to 
mind  those  sung  by  one  of  the  Shakespearean  “clowns”: 

Era  urn  titulo  novinho, 

Valia  mais  de  oitocentos; 

Agora  que  esta  velhinho 
Nao  chega  a valer  duzentos. 

[It  was  a brand  new  bond, 

Worth  more  than  eight  hundred; 

Now  that  ifs  old 

It’s  not  worth  two  hundred.] 

In  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  find,  for  example: 

But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps. 

Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch. 

And  hath  shipped  me  into  the  land, 

As  if  I had  never  been  such. 

If,  in  the  tragedy,  the  “clowns”  already  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  comic 
and  the  low,  Machado  debases  his  gravediggers  even  further.  They  make  jokes 
and  puns,  talk  about  banks,  bonds,  and  coins.  Machado’s  Hamlet,  with  his 
skull-debenture  in  his  hands,  rephrases  the  original  Hamlet’s  lines  about 
Yorick,  transforming  the  moment  of  reflection  on  the  transitoriness  of  life 
into  a comment  about  the  equivalences  instituted  by  the  capitalist  world 
between  art  and  commodity.  In  this,  our  Brazilian  Hamlet’s  speech,  one  can 
hear  echoes  of  his  Danish  counterpart,  and  the  process  of  debasement  is  clear: 
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— Alas,  poor  Yorick!  Eii  o conheci,  Horacio.  Era  um  ti'tiilo  magm'fico.  Estes 
buracos  de  olhos  foram  algarismos  de  brilhantes,  safiras  e opalas.  Aqiii,  onde  foi 
nariz,  havia  um  promontorio  de  marfim  velho  lavrado;  eram  de  nacar  estas  bees, 
os  dentes  de  ouro,  as  orellias  de  granada  e safira.  Desta  boca  saiam  as  mais 
sublimes  promessas  em  estilo  alevantado  e nobre.  Onde  estao  agora  as  belas 
palavras  de  oiitro  tempo?  Prosa  eloqtiente  e fecunda,  onde  param  os  longos 
periodos,  as  Eases  galantes,  a arte  com  que  fazias  ver  a gente  cavalos  soberbos  com 
Ferraduras  de  prata  e arreios  de  ouro?  Onde  os  carros  de  cristal,  as  almoladas  de 
cetim?  (59)^ 


[ — Alas,  poor  Yorick!  \ knew  him,  Eloratio.  It  was  a magnificent  bond.  These  holes 
that  were  his  eyes  were  figures  made  of  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  opals.  Here,  where 
his  nose  had  been,  there  was  a promontory  of  old  wrought  ivory;  the  cheeks  were 
made  of  mother-of-pearl,  his  teeth  ol  gold,  his  ears  of  garnet  and  sapphire.  From  this 
mouth  came  the  most  sublime  promises  in  lofty  and  noble  style.  Where  are  the 
beautiful  words  of  bygone  times?  Eloquent  and  fertile  prose,  where  do  the  long  peri- 
ods stop,  the  gallant  sentences,  the  art  with  which  you  made  us  see  superb  horses 
with  silver  horseshoes  and  old  harnesses?  Where  the  crystal  cars,  the  satin  cushions?] 

Soon  after  this  speech,  the  equivalence  is  established  for  good,  when  the  nar- 
rator suggests  that,  “(uma  letra  de  Socrates)  Talvez  ainda  valha  menos  que  esta 
debenture”  (60)  (“a  Socrates  bond  may  be  worth  even  less  than  this  debenture”). 

The  choice  of  this  scene  yields  very  interesting  results  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  poetics  of  parody  that  characterizes  Machado’s  text.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Shakespeare’s  grave  and  lofty  scene  to  the  world  of  commodity 
exchange  and  of  capital  displaces  the  model  role  normally  played  by 
European  literature,  which,  in  this  case,  is  no  longer  a model  but  becomes  a 
motif,  deliberately  employed  for  critical  and  parodic  ends. 

The  target  of  the  criticism  is,  obviously,  the  mercantile  wheel  that  transforms 
everything  into  a commodity,  into  exchange  value.  In  a world  in  which  every- 
thing has  been  commodified,  there  is  no  room  for  the  sublime;  what  remains  is 
the  ironic  gaze,  capable  of  debasing  the  world  of  information  itself  and  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  journalism  seen  as  a business  and  a mercantile  activity. 

In  this  reflection,  Machado  challenges  the  reader,  placing  before  him  an 
alternative  view  of  history  and  its  events.  Machado  was  extremely  aware  of  the 
role  of  the  press  in  modern  life,  in  people’s  access  to  culture,  and  in  the  circula- 
tion of  information  in  large  urban  centers.  So  much  so  that  he  collaborated  with 
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several  periodicals  throughout  the  years.  However,  his  chronicles  were  a perma- 
nent exercise  in  contention  and  controversy.  I he  reader  should  not  let  himself 
he  deceived  by  the  mocking  tone,  by  the  air  of  Hippant  commentary,  by  the 
Olympic  distance  assumed  by  this  narrator  who  pretends  to  busy  himself  only 
with  “uma  metafisica  das  quinquilharias”  (“a  metaphysics  of  knick-knacks”),  in 
Davi  Arrigucci’s  most  appropriate  definition  (Arrigucci  58).  Oblique  and  sly, 
like  Capitti,  always  in  complete  control  of  his  acid  sense  of  humor,  Machado, 
the  writer  of  feuilletons,  delves  into  the  history  of  his  own  time  and,  as  if  inad- 
vertently, bares  the  sore  spots  of  the  Brazilian  Republic  through  his  comments 
about  insignificant  everyday  events.  Mingling  bones  and  debentures,  “alhos  com 
bugalhos”  (“chalk  and  cheese”),  he  offers  a statement  about  a whole  epoch.  Still 
with  the  very  alive  memories  of  the  financial  speculations  that  had  characterized 
the  years  1890  and  1891,  the  narrator-Hamlet  and  his  servant  Jose 
Rodrigues/Horatio,  among  gravediggers  and  skulls,  sharply  aim  at  one  of  those 
evils  that  devastate  the  country  even  today.  It  is  Jose  Rodrigues,  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  simple  and  common  man,  who  says: 

Meu  Senhor,  as  batatas  desta  companhia  [Companhia  Promotora  das  Batatas 
Economicas]  foram  prosperas  enquanto  os  portadores  dos  titulos  nao  as  foram 
plantar.  A economia  da  nobre  instituiqao  consistia  justamente  em  nao  plantar  o 
precioso  tuberculo;  uma  vez  que  o plantassem  era  indi'cio  certo  da  decadencia  e da 
morte. 

[Sir,  the  potatoes  of  this  company  (Company  for  the  Promotion  of  Economical 
Potatoes)  were  prosperous  while  the  shareholders  were  not  planting  them.  The 
economy  of  the  noble  institution  consisted  exactly  in  not  planting  the  precious 
tubercle;  once  it  was  planted,  this  was  sure  sign  of  decay  and  death.] 

These  worcis  strike  a well  known  chord.  Even  today,  in  Brazil,  it  seems  to 
be  more  profitable  to  speculate  on  the  financial  market  than  to  invest  in  the 
production  of  goods.  And  some  similar  evils  still  devastate  the  country,  caus- 
ing other  types  of  nightmares  among  its  population.  Machado  has  never 
sounded  more  familiar  and  contemporary. 
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Notes 

' Note  the  pun  on  Alhiiataria  (a  tailor’s)  and  tailleur  {'\,x\\ov"). 

~ Machado’s  collaboration  in  Gazeta  de  Noticias,  founded  in  1875,  lasted  from  1883  to 
1 897.  The  series  A Semana  ( The  Week)  covers  the  period  from  1 892  to  1 897. 

Just  to  mention  a few  examples:  the  phrase  “To  he  or  not  to  he”  is  the  title  of  a short  story 
dated  1876,  while  the  lines  “There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  / Than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy”  (1.5.166-167)  appear  generally  in  changed  form  in  Quincas 
Borba,  chap.  CLXVlll  (“Sem  conhecer  Shakespeare,  ele  emendou  Hamlet:  ‘Ha  entre  o ceu  e a 
terra,  Horacio,  muitas  coisas  mais  do  que  sonha  a vossa  va  Hlantropia’”)  and  chap.  CLXIX:  “D. 
Fernanda  nao  entendeu  esta  palavra.  Creio  que  mais,  porque  eii  a adoro!\Lm  verdade,  a conclusao 
nao  parecia  estar  nas  premissas;  mas  era  o caso  de  emendar  outra  vez  Hamlet:  ‘Ha  entre  o ecu 
e a terra,  Horacio,  muitas  coisas  mais  do  que  sonha  a vossa  va  dialetica.'"  Note  further  the  short 
story  “A  Cartomante”  (“The  Fortuneteller”):  “Hamlet  ohserva  a Horacio  que  ha  mais  cousas  no 
ceu  e na  terra  do  que  sonha  a nossa  va  filosofla.  Era  a mesma  explicaq:ao  que  dava  a hela  Rita  ao 
moCj'o  Camilo,  numa  sexta-feira  de  novemhro  de  1869,  quando  este  ria  dela,  por  ter  ido  na 
vespera  consultar  uma  cartomante;  a difercii(;a  e que  o fazia  por  outras  palavras.”  Finally,  in  sev- 
eral chronicles,  such  as  that  of  2 July  1893:  “Esta  impossibilidade  de  esconder  o que  se  passa, 
no  segredo  das  delibera^oes,  faz-me  crer  no  ocultismo.  E ocasiao  de  emendar  Hamlet;  ‘Ha  entre 
o Palacio  do  Conde  dos  Arcos  e a rua  do  Ouvidor  muitas  bocas  mais  do  que  cuida  a vossa  inutil 
estatistica’”;  11  Eebruary  1894:  “Ha  dtias  astronomias,  a do  ceu  e a da  terra;  a primeira  tern 
astros  e algarismos;  a segunda  dispensa  os  astros,  e fica  so  com  os  algarismos.  Mas  ha  tambem 
entre  o ceu  c a terra,  Horacio,  muitas  coisas  mais  do  que  sonha  a vossa  va  filosofia.  Uma  dessas 
coisas,  como  vos  digo,  e a vertigem  dos  numeros”;  10  January  1895:  “os  bookmakers,  apesar  do 
nome  nunca  escreveram  livros,  e que  ha  entre  uma  casa  e outra  mais  frontoes  do  que  sonha  a 
minha  va  filologia”;  27  October  1895:  “Abre-se  um  capitulo  de  misterios,  de  fenomenos 
obsctiros,  e concordavamos  todos  com  Hamlet,  relativamente  a miseria  da  filosofia”;  and  20 
December  1896;  “Ha  mais  coisas  entre  o ceu  e a terra  do  que  sonha  nossa  va  filosofia.  E velho 
este  pensamento  de  Shakespare;  mas  nem  por  velho  perde.” 

^ There  is  some  controversy  in  relation  to  this  date.  While  Eugenio  Gomes  and  Et'icia 
Miguel  Pereira  propose  1870  as  the  correct  year,  Jean-Michel  Massa  states  that  in  1870 
Machado  could  not  yet  have  read  English  fiuently  and  that  the  translation  of  Oliver  Twist,  by 
Charles  Dickens,  had  been  done  from  the  Erench. 

^ See  Gomes  160. 

^ Gomes  explains  that  Rossi  and  Salvini  were  rv\^o  Italian  actors  whose  companies  had  vis- 
ited Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  1870s. 

^ The  years  1890  and  1891  were  a period  of  great  financial  turmoil  known  as  the 
“Encilhamento,”  during  which  speculation  and  the  unchecked  bustle  in  the  Stock  Exchange  led 
to  the  amassing  of  great  fortunes  and  caused  bankruptcies.  The  economic  depression  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1890s  affected  the  whole  country.  Between  1891  and  1897  the  national  cur- 
rency lost  half  its  value,  causing  people  to  panic.  A considerable  part  of  the  country  plunged 
into  economic  stagnation  and  chronic  poverty. 

^ The  original  in  Shakespeare  reads;  “Let  me  see.  Alas,  poor  Yorick.  I knew  him,  Horatio: 
a fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy;  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a thousand  times. 
And  now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is.  My  gorge  rises  it.  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I 
have  kissed  I know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now,  your  gambols,  your  songs,  your 
flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a roar?  Not  one  now  to  mock  your  own 
grinning — quite  chap-fallen?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady’s  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an 
inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come.  Make  her  laugh  at  that.” 
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Interpretations 


Machado  de  Assis,  a Contemporary  Writer 


Joao  Almino 


I still  read  Machado  as  if  he  were  a contemporary  writer.  There  is  no  need  to 
excuse  him  for  having  written  in  another  century.  He  is  the  master  par  excel- 
lence of  my  literary  generation  in  Brazil  and  has  influenced  myself  and  other 
writers,  as  he  did  with  previous  generations. 

In  Brazil,  each  generation  discovers  its  own  Machado  de  Assis.  Scholars  of 
different  tendencies  have  also  applied  their  approaches  to  his  works.  So  one 
should  not  be  surprised  to  And  one  Machado  for  cultural  studies,  another  for 
structuralist  and  historicist  approaches,  or  to  see  his  work  considered  as  roman- 
tic, realist,  baroque,  modern,  or  even  post-modern.  Obviously  his  work  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  of  these  approaches  or  interpretations,  perhaps  because  of  its 
ambiguity,  its  oblique  and  distant  look,  its  lack  of  linearity,  its  subjective  per- 
spectives, and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  endorse  any  of  the  great  ideological  cur- 
rents and  nor  conforms  to  the  dogmas  of  his  own  times — the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Machado  was  a truly  independent  thinker  who  functioned  as  a double 
critic  to  the  romantics  and  to  naturalism,  at  the  time  a new  realist  trend.  He 
did  not  believe  blindly  in  progress.  He  was  not  an  adept  of  positivism,  of  evo- 
lutionism, or  of  other  types  of  determinism.  He  was  not  a socialist,  a repub- 
lican, or  an  abolitionist.  Nonetheless,  all  of  these  philosophic,  political,  and 
aesthetic  currents  are  treated,  from  a distance,  in  his  works. 

Despite  writing  in  a digressive  manner — in  fact,  in  some  of  his  novels,  the 
digressions  are  at  times  more  relevant  than  the  main  plot — he  was  closer  to 
realism  than  to  the  baroque.  Nevertheless,  his  was  an  imaginative  realism,  a 
realism  of  ambiguity,  where  objectivity  does  not  exist  outside  a subjective  per- 
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spective  that  is  often  centered  on  an  inconsequential  and  frustrated  self.  The 
most  daring  imagination  is  at  the  service  of  the  bare  truth,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  memoirs  of  a dead  man,  Bras  Cubas,  whose  first  virtue  is  sincerity. 

His  distance  from  all  absolutes  derived  from  his  skepticism,  and  a pes- 
simism seasoned  with  humor.  For  him  there  is  no  utopia  and  no  “paradise  in 
the  end,”  nor  any  “social  selection,”  to  use  his  own  words.  His  novels  usually 
narrate  the  misadventures  of  desire.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  major  novels 
we  find  no  extraordinary  dramas,  no  suicides,  no  murders,  no  maddening 
passions  or  passionate  crimes.  Or,  we  could  say,  the  great  dramas  do  not  have 
the  appearance  of  a drama.  The  tragedy  of  living  offers  enough  material  for  a 
narrative  in  which  every  sentence  is  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

Machado  de  Assis  has  contributed  to  a tradition  of  urban  literature  that 
has  avoided  descriptivism  and  the  picturesque.  He  did  not  idealize  Brazil  or 
Europe.  Brazil  is  never  an  a priori  in  his  works,  which  results  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  universal  and  very  Brazilian.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
no  other  writer  could  represent  Brazil  better,  and  that  his  works  should  be 
included  among  the  highest  expressions  of  world  literature. 


Joao  Almino  is  a Brazilian  writer,  author  of  the  Brasilia  Trilogy,  which  includes  the  fol- 
lowing novels:  Ideias  para  Onde  Passar  o Tim  do  Mundo  {Ideas  on  Where  to  Spend  the  End 
of  the  World)-,  Samba-enredo  {Samba  Tale)-,  and  As  Cinco  Estagoes  do  Amor  { The  Eive  Seasons 
of  Love),  which  has  already  been  published  in  Spanish.  E-mail:  joaoalmino@hotmail.com 


Machado  and  Modernism 


Raul  Antelo 


Abstract.  Focusing  on  centennial  commemorations  of  Machado  de  Assis 
as  a series  of  paradoxical  events  linked  to  both  truth  and  value,  this  paper 
discusses  Machado  de  Assis’  reduction  of  life  to  literature  through  a 
movement  that  also  allows  him  to  create  two  radically  heterogeneous 
orders:  reality  and  culture.  In  other  words,  Machado  (as  well  as  Borges) 
paradoxically  posit  literature  as  a machine  that  reduces  both  the  state  and 
literature,  in  a simultaneous  and  aporetical  manner.  Consequently,  the 
enigma  of  the  state  (the  aporia  of  reading)  generates  other  enigmas  that 
point  out  the  verbal  decomposition  of  truth,  the  perpetual  ambivalence 
of  texts,  and  even  the  secret  of  literature  as  a social  institution. 


The  institution  of  the  lottery  still  has  a few  good  decades  of  life  left  in  it.  God  save 
it!  It  aids  economic  piety,  organized  in  fraternities  that  enlighten  the  Almighty 
with  a percentage  of  human  foolishness,  which  is  [...]  the  best  insurance  policy 
that  I know  of,  not  criticizing  those  of  the  state.  It  distributes  bread  and  sheets, 
builds  bridges,  repairs  roads,  and  cares  for  man  in  his  entirety,  body  and  soul, 
inside  and  out,  in  life  and  death. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  not  be  so,  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  utility  or  per- 
versity of  institutions.  The  social  dimension  does  not  belong  to  it,  only  the 
mechanical  does.  Besides,  there  is  a principle  of  solidarity  that  connects  all  of  the 
institutions  of  a country,  the  lottery,  and  engineering. 

— Lelio  [Machado  de  Assis],  Balas  de  estalo  [Fireworks],  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

24  March  1885 
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It  has  been  argued  that  we  must  consider  literature  an  in-between  con- 
struction that  is  neither  simply  culture  nor  reality,  but  something  else.  As 
Alberto  Moreiras  has  said,  perhaps  it  is  not  just  otherness  that  marks  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  radical  separation  or  initial  difference  between  culture  and  real- 
ity, hut  an  otherness  that  becomes  other  only  as  it  strives  to  achieve,  impossi- 
bly, absolute  autonomy.'  In  writers  like  Machado  de  Assis  or  Borges  this  point 
is  essential.  Both  authors  reduce  everything  to  literature  through  the  same 
movement  that  allows  them  to  create  two  radically  heterogeneous  orders  of  the 
real:  reality  culture.  In  other  words,  both  Machado  and  Borges  paradoxi- 
cally posit  literature  as  a machine  that  reduces  all  differences  between  reality 
and  culture.  Based  on  Josefina  Ludmer’s  work,  Moreiras  explains  that  such  a 
trip  is  parallel  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  modern  state,  which  is  constituted  by 
the  very  autonomization  of  the  political,  and  hence  by  the  reduction  of  every- 
thing to  the  political,  with  the  obvious  exception  of  the  state  itself  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  with  and  through  this  reduction,  the  state  establishes,  just  like  lit- 
erature, in  a simultaneous  and  aporetical  manner,  an  essential,  if  enigmatic, 
difference  between  the  order  of  reality  and  the  order  of  culture.  Consequently, 
the  enigma  of  the  state  (the  aporia  of  reading)  generates  enigmas  that  point 
out  the  verbal  decomposition  of  truth,  the  perpetual  ambivalence  of  texts  and 
even  the  secret  of  literature  as  a social  institution. 

In  Latin  America,  centennial  commemorations  of  canonical  modernist 
texts  exhibit  a series  of  paradoxical  events  linked  to  both  truth  and  value.  We 
know  that,  in  the  context  of  modernity,  the  celebration  of  events  not  only 
consecrates  the  victory  of  planning  over  arbitrariness  but  also  imposes  a cycli- 
cal order  on  a mere  continuity  devoid  of  any  value  of  its  own.  The  outcome 
of  such  a process  is  a singular  and  homogeneous  event,  sharply  standing  out 
from  an  anonymous  series  of  heterogeneous  happenings.  It  is  thus  that  com- 
memorations distribute  value.  They  fix  a cultural  consensus.  They  consoli- 
date, in  the  end,  a secular  liturgy  of  intellectuals  while  reinforcing  the  con- 
struction of  national  identities  with  the  resources  of  the  state.  Such  acts  of 
remembrance  require  a specific  rite  of  civil  religion,  one  that  defines  itself  as 
the  display  of  a religious,  or  quasi-religious,  respect  for  the  civic  values  and 
traditions  that  recurrently  appear  in  the  history  of  the  political  state. 

However,  we  also  know  that  these  civilizing  efforts  euphemize  the  desta- 
bilizing forces  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  every  cultural  construction. 
Nietzsche  called  this  Western  celebratory  compulsion  monumental  history,  a 
narrative  that  invokes  illustrious  antecedents  to  appease,  if  not  to  avoid,  a 
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problematic  present.  Freud  recognized  in  this  gesture  an  unelaborated  filial 
rivalry  that  awaits  the  disappearance  of  the  founding  fathers  to  pay  one’s 
respects  to  them,  and  thus  to  profess  posthumous  devotion,  rhrough  this 
practice,  imitation,  a sentiment  possible  in  the  simultaneity  of  dissimilar 
times,  gives  way  to  commemoration,  a means  of  separating  us  from  this  past 
while,  at  the  same  time,  avoiding  direct  confrontation  between  predecessors 
and  future  generations.  Borges,  more  closely  aligned  with  Nietzsche  than 
Freud,  knew  how  to  see  a transgressive  strategy  in  the  invention  of  predeces- 
sors and  in  that  of  erroneous  attribution  and  deliberate  anachronism;  these 
two  oblique  strategies  were  ways  of  undoing  the  confiict  between  the  canon 
and  its  margins.  Wittgenstein,  in  turn,  did  not  fail  to  point  out  our  radical 
disengagement  in  relation  to  the  old  masters,  recognizing,  behind  the  cele- 
bratory and  condescending  language  of  commemorations,  an  ambivalent 
attitude,  a mixture  of  distinction  and  banishment,  by  means  of  which  con- 
temporary desires  to  suspend  retrospective  obedience  to  traditional  institu- 
tions became  evident. 

Interestingly,  this  complex  of  ambiguous  representations  surfaces  in  some 
texts  published  in  1939,  the  year  when  Machado  de  Assis’  centennial  was  cel- 
ebrated. On  this  occasion,  Mario  de  Andrade,  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of 
Brazilian  modernism,  postulated  a peculiar  divorce  between  ethics  and  aes- 
thetics by  admitting  that,  sometimes,  “no  matter  how  much  people  greatly 
admire  and  highly  venerate  a great  man,  they  are  not  able  to  love  him.” 
Insofar  as  Mario  argues  that  “you  can  only  disapprovingly  venerate  a 
Machado  de  Assis,”  it  becomes  possible  to  interpret  his  readings  of  Machado 
as  part  of  the  Oedipean  dialectic  of  love  and  fear  with  which  he  himself  reads 
Brazilian  Romanticism.  We  can  easily  recognize  in  his  readings  of  Machado 
the  same  sentiments  of  retrospective,  parodic  obedience  that  are  fictionalized 
in  his  short  story  “The  Christmas  Turkey,”  an  allegory  of  the  homoerotic 
ambivalence  of  the  smaller  in  relation  to  the  larger. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  year  of  the  Machado  cen- 
tennial coincides  with  the  death  of  Freud,  and  concludes  a vital  cycle  threat- 
ened by  war.  Therefore,  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  Mario  de  Andrade,  torn 
between  bohemian  abjection  and  public  reverence,  praised  Machado’s  deco- 
rum in  a self-referential  exercise  concerning  his  own  position  as  head  mod- 
ernist, claiming  that,  “the  extremely  honest  life  that  [Machado]  lived  com- 
pletely discredited  the  sexual,  as  well  as  the  moral,  inquietude  of  the  artist.” 
This  individual  sublimation  resulted,  however,  in  unequivocal  collective  eth- 
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ical  benefits:  Machado  thus  became,  in  the  view  of  the  modernists,  a purified 
and  celebrated  national  civic  icon:  “In  these  times  dominated  by  spontaneous 
technicity,  in  which  nearly  all  of  our  artists  dwell,  we  would  have  to  seek  in 
Machado  de  Assis,  now  more  than  ever,  that  necessity  through  which  all  great 
technicians  become  moral  forces”  (Andrade  95). 

Governed  by  abstention  and  severity,  Mario  de  Andrade’s  reading  is  ori- 
ented by  an  authorizing  effort,  that  is,  an  effort  to  become  an  author,  one  of 
national  and  unanimous  import.  Another  modernist,  Anfbal  Machado,  pub- 
lished a little  known  essay  in  the  Didrio  de  Noticias  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  just  as 
Mario  had  done,  in  which  he  discredited  the  moral  and  national  force  of  the 
process  of  canonization  (Machado  1-2).  Taking  our  cue  from  Andrade’s  assess- 
ment of  Machado  de  Assis,  one  could  say  that  Anfbal  Machado’s  analysis  ulti- 
mately presupposes  the  recognition  of  a moral,  if  not  sexual,  inquietude  that 
destabilizes  the  solidity  of  the  national  canon.  As  Anfbal  Machado  states: 

Evidently,  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  a writer’s  “intimate  strain  of  nationality” 
by  the  nature  of  the  themes  that  he  chooses;  this  point  is  hinted  at  by  Machado 
when  he  talks  about  the  “independence  of  the  outward  appearance  of  things.” 
Merimee,  when  writing  Carmen,  a Spanish  novel,  does  not  stop  being  French,  just 
as  Shakespeare  continues  being  English  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  in  any  of  his 
works  inspired  by  Plutarch.  xMachado  is  not  Brazilian  in  the  way  that  Cerv'antes 
and  Unamuno  are  Spaniards,  Voltaire  and  Giraudoux  are  French,  Schiller  is 
German,  Dostoyevsky  is  Russian  and  Whitman,  American — because  in  each  of 
them  there  is  a recognizable  intimate  strain  of  their  respective  nationalities.  For 
me  this  does  not  occur  with  Machado,  a writer  who  admirably  painted  the  cari- 
oca  customs  and  who  would  be  equipped  to  accomplish  in  France,  for  example, 
what  the  French  Merimee,  and  the  American  Hemingway,  did  so  magnificently 
in  Spain.  Will  the  work  of  Machado  be  Brazilian  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
took  his  characters  from  carioca  society  in  a particular  moment  of  its  evolution — 

But  Machado’s  themes  were,  as  we  stated  above,  simply  a pretext  to  be  able  to 
affirm  a tendenc)^  of  the  spirit,  a human  disposition,  which,  to  me,  has  ven^  little 
to  do  with  the  Brazilian  psyche. 

It  escapes  no  one  that,  in  fact,  this  passage  converses  with  the  “Instinct  of 
Nationality^”  but  also  that  it  does  so  with  obvious  reserv^ations.  Whereas 
Machado  bets  confidently  on  destiny — “literature  will  be  Brazilian” — ^Anfbal 
plays  down  such  enthusiasm  by  cautiously  asking:  “will  the  work  of  Machado 
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be  Brazilian?”  If  Machado’s  move  gives  preference  to  evaluating  the  national 
in  terms  of  instinct,  Anibal,  in  contrast,  unequivocally  leans  toward  an  insti- 
tutional definition  of  the  national,  thereby  separating  institution  from  canon. 

It  should  be  briefiy  noted  here  that  the  canon  limits,  in  an  objective  man- 
ner, symbolic  actions,  while  the  institution  furnishes  a positive  model  for  such 
actions.  Normative  theories  of  canon  formation,  as  we  know,  only  see  that 
which  lies  favorably  outside  of  the  social — for  example,  the  natural  condition 
of  a biological  identity — and  generally  consider  the  contractual  limitation  of 
society  as  something  negative.  One  follower  of  such  normative  theories, 
Astrojildo  Pereira,  builds  on  Stalin’s  concept  of  nationality  so  as  to  exalt 
Machado  de  Assis’  conception  of  national  instinct  (Pereira  43-85).  The  mod- 
ernist theory  of  the  institution,  which  Anibal  Machado  deftly  illustrates  in 
spite  of  his  support  for  Astrojildo  Pereira’s  position,  already  puts  the  negative 
emphasis  outside  the  social,  that  is,  on  unsatisfied  needs.  But  this  modernist 
theory  of  the  institution  also  presents  the  social  as  a space  that  creates  certain 
relations,  one  that,  at  its  most  extreme,  equals  a version  of  politics  where  social 
exchanges  try  at  all  costs  to  satisfy  and  satiate  needs.  Still,  such  needs  remain 
unsatisfied,  although  no  less  essential,  precisely  because  they  are  impossible  to 
satisfy  and  because  their  satiation,  insofar  as  it  is  illusory,  is  merely  satirical.  In 
other  words,  these  needs  remain  by  definition  infinite  and  political. 

Because  these  needs  can  never  truly  be  satisfied,  they  decidedly  distance 
themselves  from  the  biological  inertia  of  instinct  and  prepare  the  groundwork 
for  the  acephalic  autonomy  of  drives.  For  this  reason,  Anibal  Machado’s  read- 
ing not  only  deconstructs  the  national  character  of  the  Machado-de-Assis  insti- 
tution, but  simultaneously  shows  the  uncanny,  perhaps  even  Unheimlich,  char- 
acter of  all  national  canonical  representations.  But  the  task  at  hand  does  not 
become  easier  because  of  this  acknowledgement.  Anibal  Machado  himself  is 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties  involving  instinctual  representations  that  lie  ahead: 

This  task  requires  the  dangerous  adventure  of  defining  the  psyche.  The  essence  of 
this  psyche  will  less  easily  be  found  in  analytic  laboratories  than  in  our  folklore 
and  the  instant  illumination  offered  by  poetry.  It  is  still  not  possible,  notwith- 
standing the  notable  sociological  attempts  in  recent  times,  to  define  with  cer- 
tainty, in  conceptual  terms,  the  characteristics  of  the  Brazilian  soul.  At  any  rate,  it 
seems  that  these  spiritual  characteristics  are  almost  completely  absent  from  the 
work  of  Machado.  Certainly,  in  this  murky  quagmire,  the  only  thing  that  can 
guide  us  is  a secret  instinct,  which  is  less  unsure,  for  the  time  being,  than  logical 
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knowledge.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  speak  of  the  Brazilian  spirit  before  clearly 
defining  it.  On  the  one  hand,  lyric  disorder,  instability  and  avidity,  the  superficial 
roar  in  the  face  of  life,  small  contradictions,  instant  gallantries  and  never-ending 
enthusiasms,  laziness,  and  sweetness;  on  the  other,  the  sigh  of  the  land,  the  drama 
of  the  rural  population,  the  interference  of  the  landscape  in  the  poetic  life  of  man: 
all  of  these  forces,  forms  and  densities  can  only  be  translated  by  lyricism. 

Anibal  Machado  has  a certain  distrust  for  constructions  regulated,  in 
Hegelian  fashion,  by  the  idea  of  formation,  overcoming,  and  rationality. 
Therefore  he  tends,  like  any  good  surrealist,  towards  “elements  of  an  irrational, 
poetic  nature,”  that  is,  towards  cultural  representations  gathered  by  anthropo- 
logical research  as  well  as  towards  the  illumination  produced  by  poetry.  This 
tendency  puts  Anibal  Machado’s  ideas  in  harmony  with  what  was  happening 
in  interwar  Europe. 

Indeed,  all  of  the  following  elaborations — the  idea  of  an  ethnographic 
surrealism  disseminated  among  dissident  artists  of  the  avant-garde  (notably 
between  French  acephalics  and  minotaurans),  Benjamin’s  vindication  of  the 
fragmentary  in  his  theories  of  experience  and  of  the  narrator,  and  Lacan’s  own 
readings  of  Freud — have  one  element  in  common:  the  search  for  a third  term 
outside  of  the  system,  something  that  allows  us  to  leave  the  binary  logic  of 
the  avant-garde. 2 In  all  of  these  cases,  the  possibility  of  an  escape  resides  in 
the  insight  that  laws  exist  to  be  broken,  a proposition  that  Georges  Bataille 
elaborated  in  V hotisme,  among  other  works.  There  Bataille  argues  that, 
because  the  prohibition  on  which  the  world  of  reason  rests  is  not  itself  ratio- 
nal but  rather  tainted  by  violence,  the  violation  of  a prohibition  is  not  so 
much  concerned  with  logic  as  with  a conflict  of  contrary  emotions: 

If  the  prohibition  were  a reasonable  one  it  would  mean  that  wars  would  be  for- 
bidden and  we  should  be  confronted  with  a choice:  to  ban  war  and  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  abolish  military  assassination;  or  else  to  fight  and  to  accept  the 
law  as  hypocritical.  But  the  taboos  on  which  the  world  of  reason  is  founded  are 
not  rational  for  all  that.  To  begin  with,  a calm  opposite  to  violence  would  not  suf- 
fice to  draw  a clear  line  between  the  two  worlds.  If  the  opposition  did  not  itself 
draw  upon  violence  in  some  way,  if  some  violent  negative  emotion  did  not  make 
violence  horrible  for  everyone,  reason  alone  could  not  define  those  shifting  limits 
authoritatively  enough.  Only  unreasoning  dread  and  terror  could  surcfive  in  the 
teeth  of  the  forces  let  loose.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  taboo  which  makes  a world 
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ot  calm  reason  possible  bur  is  itself  a shucitler  appealing  nor  ro  reason  but  to  feel- 
ing, just  as  violence  is.  (Human  violence  is  the  result  not  of  a cold  calculation  but 
of  emotional  states:  anger,  fear  or  desire.)  We  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
irrational  nature  of  taboos  if  we  want  to  understand  the  indifference  to  logic  they 
constantly  display.  In  the  sphere  of  irrational  behaviour  we  are  reviewing  we  have 
to  say:  “sometimes  an  intangible  taboo  is  violated,  but  that  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  has  ceased  to  be  intangible.”  We  can  even  go  as  far  as  the  absurd  proposi- 
tion: “the  taboo  is  there  in  order  to  be  violated.”  This  proposition  is  not  the  wager 
it  looks  like  at  first  but  an  accurate  statement  of  an  inevitable  connection  between 
conflicting  emotions.  When  a negative  emotion  has  the  upper  hand  we  must  obey 
the  taboo.  When  a positive  emotion  is  in  the  ascendant  we  violate  it.  Such  a vio- 
lation will  not  deny  or  suppress  the  contrary  emotion,  but  justify  it  and  arouse  it. 

We  should  not  be  frightened  of  violence  in  the  same  way  if  we  did  not  know  or 
at  least  obscurely  sense  that  it  could  lead  us  to  worse  things.  (63-4) 

In  his  considerations  about  the  secrecy  of  festive  expenditure,  Bataille  goes 
well  beyond  Roger  Caillois’  theory  of  transgression  in  L homme  et  le  sacre.  By 
defining  the  transgression  not  as  a negation  of  a prohibition  but  as  its  overcom- 
ing, that  is,  as  its  supplement,  Bataille  ultimately  gives  a corporeal  character  to 
Marcel  Mauss’  notion  that  taboos  were  established  to  be  broken.  It  is  by  pursu- 
ing the  implications  of  his  concept  of  transgression  that  Bataille  arrives  at  the 
simultaneous  formulation  of  a theory  of  war — the  present  of  enunciation, 
1 939 — a theory  of  the  state — dominated  by  chance  and  not  by  reason — and  a 
theory  of  economic  exchange — based  on  expenditure  and  not  on  accumulation. 

Bataille’s  theories  reveal  the  staging  of  an  ethical  and  historical  conflict  that 
can  be  viewed  as  the  great  legacy  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  nineteenth  century: 
the  debasement  of  all  values.  We  all  know  various  manifestations  of  this 
process.  Consider,  for  instance,  Marx’s  thoughts  on  the  return  of  tragedy  as  a 
revolutionary  force;  or  the  Nietzschean  theme  of  the  last  man  and  the  Eternal 
Return;  or,  finally,  Michelet’s  diatribes  against  his  own  time,  which  he  labeled 
the  time  of  tedium.  Indeed,  Machado  de  Assis  partakes  in  this  same  lamenta- 
tion. But  far  from  longing  for  bygone  days,  Machado  gives  his  lamentation  a 
peculiarly  progressive  direction.  He  thus  escapes  the  axiological  moment  in  his 
lament  for  the  debasement  of  values  and  thereby  places  himself  outside  of  the 
usual  terms  of  binary  evaluations.  In  short,  one  could  say  that,  after  Bataille, 
the  (postmodern)  modernity  of  Machado  de  Assis  consists,  precisely,  in  sug- 
gesting a way  out  of  the  paradigmatic  fatality  of  binarisms. 
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Thus,  to  the  aristocratic  exaltations  of  a society  whose  labor  value  is  held 
captive  in  practice  by  slavery,  Machado  de  Assis  does  not  oppose  a view  based 
on  the  master/slave — that  is,  on  the  worthy/unworthy — dichotomy.  On  the 
contrary,  by  means  of  his  cynical  use  of  irony,  he  introduces  a non-paradig- 
matic  moment  that  suggests  the  lawless  character  of  the  society  of  his  time. 
Here,  let  us  remember  Barthes’  comment.  For  Barthes,  the  third  term,  which 
in  this  case  is  the  abject,  does  not  exhibit  any  regularity  or  predictability.  It  is 
neither  a neutral  (worthy  or  unworthy)  nor  a composite  term  (worthy  and 
unworthy  at  the  same  time)  (Barthes  1614-22).  It  is  an  eccentric  and  exces- 
sive idea  that  is  not,  I would  assert,  out  of  place  (Eurocentric  of  a produc- 
tion),-^ but  rather  outside  of  the  structural  law  of  society  itself.  Therefore  it 
should  not  come  as  a surprise  that  someone  as  close  to  Bataille  as  Roger 
Caillois  used  “Jogo  do  bicho,”  a short  story  from  the  Reliquias  da  casa  velha 
collection,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  role  of  cultural  lotteries  as  norms  of  a 
post-production  society,  just  like  the  one  that  emerged  in  Europe  after  the 
last  world  war  (Caillois  162).^^ 

Hence,  in  Machado’s  story — but  also  perhaps  in  peripheral  modernity 
more  generally — there  is  something  that  exceeds  the  emulative  or  agonistic 
order  professed  by  modernization.  One  could  say  then  that  Machado’s  game 
anticipates  the  aleatory  character  of  postmodern  social  institutions.  In  this 
sense,  our  reading  echoes  Silviano  Santiago’s  observation  that  Machado’s  aes- 
thetic of  discipline  questions  its  own  notion  of  discipline  at  the  exact  moment 
of  its  greatest  dominance  (Santiago  3-5).  This  move  thereby  gives  rise  to  a 
causal  reversal  of  position  that  makes  the  authentic  precursors  of  Machado  the 
practitioners  of  the  literature  of  exhaustion — Mallarme,  Joyce,  Borges — which 
ultimately  places  Machado  de  Assis  squarely  in  the  center  of  the  language 
game  that  subverts  all  communication  and  accumulated  production. 

In  effect,  the  game  of  dice,  or  alea,  as  the  singular  cipher  of  productive 
exhaustion  under  whose  logic  contemporary  societies  of  control  function, 
reveals  in  all  instances  the  force  of  destiny.  In  the  game,  the  player  never 
exhibits  effort;  on  the  contrary,  she  shows  complete  passivity  in  the  face  of 
need.  She  does  not  value  qualities  or  innate  aptitudes.  She  believes  that  being 
ingenious  is  completely  irrelevant.  Therefore  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  a social  value — that  Is,  justice  or  happiness — under  the  guise 
of  non-value,  the  arbitrary  decision  of  luck.  Such  justice  or  happiness,  which 
is  always  slow,  private,  and  oblique,  rewards  the  player  in  proportion  to  the 
risk  taken,  but  in  a manner  inverse  to  the  agonistic  effort.  In  the  society  of 
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production  and  work,  out  of  which  all  Bildungsroman  emerge,  the  players’ 
probabilities  of  success  in  the  game  are  evened  out  by  hard  work  and  tenac- 
ity. In  contrast,  in  the  society  of  expenditure,  the  society  of  games  and  war — 
whether  the  war  is  waged  on  a national  level,  as  occurred  in  Paraguay,  at  an 
international  level,  as  with  the  avant-gardes,  or  a global  one,  as  with  business 
mergers — the  aleatory  game  negates  work  and  its  related  values:  skill,  train- 
ing, the  work  ethic,  patience,  and  perseverance.  In  short,  in  a single  stroke  it 
cancels  all  accumulated  results.  As  Caillois  briefly  puts  it,  alea  presents  itself 
as  the  insolent  and  supreme  derision  of  merit  that  separates  seeing  from  look- 
ing, and  thus  forcing  the  conscience  to  turn  inward  and  look  at  what  it  sees. 

While  the  agonistic  attitude  typical  of  Modernism’s  anxiety  of  influence 
tends  to  value  personal  responsibility,  aleatory  logic  reveals  an  abdication  of 
personal  will  and  an  abandonment  to  destiny,  thus  making  one’s  relation  to 
money  more  crude.  What  is  lacking  in  aleatory  logic  is  the  mediation  of 
merit  or  qualifications  that  used  to  regulate  the  subject’s  relation  to  capital. 
Under  such  conditions,  individual  superiority  is  abolished  in  the  face  of  ran- 
dom luck,  and  sudden  prosperity  invariably  acquires  an  illicit  quality. 

But  it  would  certainly  be  an  exaggeration  to  simply  oppose  the  postmod- 
ern aleatory  logic  to  the  modernist  agonistic  logic.  Rather,  it  seems  that  both 
complement  each  other,  symmetrically,  insofar  as  they  share  a law  that  deter- 
mines the  arbitrary  and  artificial  creation  of  an  equality  between  peers,  one 
that  is  normally  refused  and  foreclosed  in  mass  society. 

For  Anfbal  Machado,  this  arbitrary,  artificial,  and  aleatory  equality  was 
derived  from  a peculiar  nihilistic  conception  of  life  that  Machado  de  Assis 
depicts  in  his  work  as  the  immediate  and  spatial  unreality  of  the  present.  I 
allude  here  to  the  divorce  between  event  and  value  that  Machado  de  Assis 
enacts  in  his  fiction.  Indeed,  there  is  no  narration  in  Machado  de  Assis  unless 
an  event  transpires,  unless  something  partakes  of  the  order  of  history.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  value  of  such  an  event  remains  an  enigma  in  the  story  as 
the  presence  of  an  absence.  Consequently,  something  much  more  complex 
than  a simple  binary  opposition  between  life  and  death  is  postulated.  This 
might  help  explain  why  Anfbal  Machado  states  that,  for  Machado  de  Assis, 
“life  is  only  interesting  insofar  as  it  serves  to  confirm  his  already  disenchanted 
view  of  life.”  It  is  then  possible  to  discern  in  Machado  de  Assis,  at  least  in  the 
poetic-irrational  interpretation  carried  out  by  modernism,  a division  of  life 
into,  on  the  one  hand,  normal,  commonplace,  ordinary,  and,  on  the  other, 
scabrous,  infamous,  abject.  It  is  as  if  Machado  de  Assis  were  dividing  that 
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which  never  ceased  to  die  because,  in  fact,  it  was  dead-alive.  With  respect  to 
his  concept  of  death,  it  is  also  possible  to  discern  a division  between  an  inert, 
palpable  death,  and  a no  less  real,  machine-like  death  that  is  pure  move- 
ment— hence  the  parasitic  notion  of  an  in-between  space  of  tedium  that  sup- 
plements the  basic  life/death  opposition.  In  Machado  de  Assis,  Anibal  argues, 
tedium  is  the  obtuse  element  that  places  the  author  outside  of  structural  law 
(and,  therefore,  beyond  realism,  beyond  nationalism,  beyond  materialism): 

Machado,  always  correct,  always  punctual,  while  begging  his  close  friends  to 
excuse  him,  aimed  his  machine  of  sarcasm  and  irony  at  humanity.  A machine  that 
was  as  admirable  as  it  was  silent  and  terrible.  Humanity  at  the  time  was  the  bour- 
geois class  of  the  Second  Empire.  But  this  was  hardly  important.  The  main  thing 
was  not  to  photograph  it  in  a still  pose  but  rather  to  outline  a general  and  nihilis- 
tic conception  of  existence,  to  manifest,  by  means  of  literary  fiction,  a tedium  that 
“n’est  en  soi  que  la  vie  toute  nue,  quand  elle  se  regarde  clairement.”  (Valery) 

La  vie  toute  nue.  In  this  passage  that  links  sovereign  power  and  bare  life, 
Anibal  Machado  introduces  a formula  that  will  subsequently  be  developed  by 
Giorgio  Agamben:  potentiality  and  actuality  are  two  faces  of  the  sovereign  self- 
grounding of  Being  and,  at  the  limit,  pure  potentiality  becomes  indistinguish- 
able from  pure  actuality.  So  the  important  thing  is  neither  the  absolute  partic- 
ular nor  the  sovereign  contingency  of  a pose.  In  the  end,  it  is  not  the  modernist 
fatigue  but  rather  the  postmodernist  tedium  that  reveals  a life  that  escapes  the 
disciplinary  techniques  and  therefore  becomes  endlessly  available,  ready  to  sink 
itself  into  the  abjection  of  bare  life.  As  Anibal  Machado  further  notes,  this 
unfaithfulness  to  life,  which  could  have  made  Machado  de  Assis  “an  anony- 
mous suicide  or  a profoundly  hopeless  man  like  Kierkegaard,”  was  in  fact 
“compensated  by  a gift  that,  in  itself,  made  existence  worthwhile:  the  power  to 
express  such  unfaithfulness  to  life.”  It  is  important  to  note  here,  nevertheless, 
that  Machado  cie  Assis’  expression  is  far  from  serving  the  solar  values  of  a biopo- 
litical integration.  Instead,  it  delineates  the  acephality  of  a zoe  'm  a perpetual  dis- 
placement. “It  is  not,  as  the  author  of  Jodo  Ternura  points  out,  the  song  of  life 
that  this  voice  sings;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  negation  of  all  that  it  offers  us,  a 
negation  formulated  with  diabolical  grace  by  someone  who  measured  his  own 
solitude  and  later  smiled  and  took  pleasure  in  showing  the  moral  misery  of  man 
and  his  most  wretched  motives.”  What  is  at  stake  here,  then,  is  the  sovereignty 
of  the  artist  situated  beyond,  or  outside,  any  institutional  arrangement. 
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In  this  regard  it  is  important  to  note  that  Anihal  Machado,  who  antici- 
pated Blanchots  theory  ol  disaster  by  developing  his  own  peculiar  and  sub- 
tle theory  ol  hiilure  combining  the  tragic  precipitation  of  rhythms,  the  inter- 
ruption ol  the  astral  protection,  and  the  sudden,  haphazard  combination  of 
quantities,  acknowledges  that: 

Machado  must  have  hated  disasters,  whether  they  occurred  on  the  physical  or  the 
moral  level.  His  arrow  was  invariably  pointed  toward  Nirvana.  Can  it  be  that  at  the 
root  of  this  anguish  was  a man  comparing  all  ol  the  aspects  of  the  world  with  an 
ideal,  fixed  model  for  everything,  a man  distraught  by  the  dialectic  contradiction 
of  things,  a man  for  whom  reality  was  eternally  immutable  and  always  suffocating? 

A man,  finally,  who  was  permanently  disappointed,  without  hope,  without  happi- 
ness; a writer  who,  in  contrast  to  Dickens  and  Balzac,  never  sympathizes  with  his 
characters,  except  with  the  insane  ones  with  whom  he  seems,  given  the  long  and 
warm  welcome  he  gives  them,  to  maintain  a secret  complicity.  Here  a liberty  pro- 
portional to  the  previous  oppression  is  felt,  as  if  alongside  his  insane  characters  the 
author  wanted  to  better  manifest  his  distrust,  if  not  loathing,  for  the  good  sense 
that  drives  the  automatons  of  the  everyday.  Even  his  style,  in  these  moments,  seems 
to  acquire  a greater  grace  and  the  inventive  power  of  quiet  madness. 

In  his  analysis  Anfbal  Machado  avails  himself  of  an  aspect  of  the  theory  of 
disaster — in  which  the  happiness  of  the  one  who  escapes  disaster  is  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  those  who  die  from  it — so  as  to  present  a Machado 
de  Assis  redefined  by  alea  as  a writer  who  is  as  much  national  as  foreign,  alien: 

Thus,  this  exceptional  artist  who  lost  the  power  to  be  inebriated  with  the  images 
of  the  world,  who  was  afraid  of  making  a mistake,  of  abandoning  himself  to  the 
ingenuous  forces  of  life,  who  was  cruel  and  sadistic  in  treating  other  fellow  human 
beings,  depicts  himself  as  the  least  Brazilian  of  our  writers.  And  this,  far  from  hin- 
dering his  universality,  furthers  it. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  possible  to  establish  a symptomatic,  axiological 
ambivalence.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  confronted  with  what  one  could  term 
an  assured  universalist  failure:  Machado  is  not  Dickens,  nor  Merimee,  nor 
Hemingway.  On  the  other  hand,  we  witness  a relative,  universalistic  victory, 
which  is  not  exclusive  to  the  author  but  is  part  of  the  system  in  which  the 
author  places  himself — Machado’s  extraterritoriality  foreshadows  other,  no  less 
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telling,  extraterritorialities.  It  is,  therefore,  within  the  limitations  inherent  in  the 
extraterritoriality  of  Machados  fiction  that  the  modernist  narrators  who  have 
Machado  as  a referent  can  discern  the  horizon  of  their  present,  that  is,  1939. 

Machado’s  skepticism  with  regard  to  narratives  caused  them  to  be 
received  with  anomy,  like  the  aleatory  effects  of  a fleeting  happiness.  Like  the 
incredulous  Camilo  in  “A  Cartomante,”  Machado  did  not  believe  in  any- 
thing and  yet,  unlike  the  modernists,  he  did  not  bother  to  argue  against  faith. 
Says  Anibal:  “He  limited  himself  to  denying  everything.  I articulate  this 
poorly  becatise  to  deny  something  is  to  affirm  it,  and  Machado  did  not  even 
express  incredulity.”  A textual  digression  might  be  of  use  here  to  clarify  the 
axiom  of  aleatory  credulity  that  we  are  reconstructing  in  Machado,  an 
authentic  modern  homo  ludens. 

Borges,  or  rather  his  specter,^  when  translating  the  short  story  “A 
Cartomante,”  from  Vdrias  historias,  singled  out,  in  a supplementary  gesture,  cer- 
tain passages  that  reveal  how  a modernist  sensitivity  might  read  Machado.  For 
example,  he  suppressed  the  character’s  affinities,  by  omitting  the  sentence:  “liam 
os  mesmos  livros,  iam  juntos  a teatros  e passeios”  (“they  read  the  same  books, 
went  for  walks  and  to  the  theater  together”).  However,  Borges  did  not  fail  to 
point  out  that  difFerence,  which  for  Machado  was  established  “by  other  words,” 
was  established  with  words  {hecha  con  palabras).  In  other  words,  difference  is  a 
culto  protestante,  as  Mario  would  say,  accomplished  by  means  of  language,  which 
thus  reinforces  the  global  significance  of  Machado’s  narrative:  the  aleatory  hap- 
piness of  literature  consists  of  transferring  the  major  to  the  minor,  the  canonical 
to  the  national  or,  to  echo  the  narrator,  of  translating  Hamlet  into  the  vernacu- 
lar. This  is  why  when  Borges,  or  whoever  translated  Machado’s  story,  renames  “A 
Cartomante,”  he  emphasizes  that  difference  is  a trace,  a parergon,  a word.  The 
story  is  then  given  a vulgar  title  like  those  of  the  chapters  of  the  national  or  even 
post-national  history  of  infamy,  “El  impostor  inverosimil  Tom  Castro”  (“Tom 
Castro,  the  Implausible  Imposter”),  “El  asesino  desinteresado  Bill  Harrigan,” 
(“The  Disinterested  Killer  Bill  Harrigan”),  “El  incivil  maestro  de  ceremonias 
Kotsuke  no  Suke”(“The  Insulting  Master  of  Etiquette  Kotsuke  no  Suke”).  “A 
Cartomante,”  thus,  comes  to  be  called  “El  incredulo  frente  a la  cartomante.” 

There  is,  however,  another  element  that  more  clearly  reveals  the  subtle 
modernist  appropriation  of  Machado.  It  concerns  a small  syntactical  slippage 
that  singles  out  the  scabrousness  of  sovereign  contingency.  When  Camilo, 
consumed  with  worry  about  the  future  and  fearing  himself  at  death’s  door, 
stumbles  upon  the  fortuneteller’s  house,  he  decides  to  consult  her.  Machado 
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writes:  “ela  fe-lo  entrar.  Dali  stibiram  ao  sotao”  (“she  made  him  enter.  From 
there  they  went  up  to  the  attic”).  But  Borges  translates  the  same  line  as:  “ella 
lo  hizo  pasar.  Entraron.  De  alli  subieron  al  desvan”  (“she  made  him  enter, 
rhey  went  in.  From  there,  they  went  up  to  the  attic”).  The  staccato  rhythm 
of  the  translation,  which  slows  the  action  and  thus  makes  “entering”  an 
autonomous  event,  symptomatically  coincides  with  the  enunciative  structure 
of  the  aleph  in  the  family’s  attic  on  Garay  Street.  The  narrator  of  FiccionesyNxW 
say:  “Cerre  los  ojos,  los  ahri.  Entonces  vi  el  Aleph.  Arribo,  ahora,  al  inehible 
centro  de  mi  relato”  (“1  closed  my  eyes,  I opened  them.  It  is  then  that  I saw 
the  Aleph.  Now,  1 arrive  at  the  unspeakable  core  of  my  story”). 

“A  Cartomante”  becomes  a text  within  the  text  of  “El  Aleph.”  The  origi- 
nal story,  which  by  chance  revolves  around  invention  {invenit:  she  discovers), 
returns  as  an  unfaithful  story  with  an  encounter  that  embodies,  at  its  core,  a 
lack.  We  are  thus  confronted  with  a mechanical  repetition  (let  us  not  forget 
that  “El  incredulo  frente  a la  cartomante”  is  just  an  irreverent  translation  of 
Machado  de  Assis  published  in  an  Argentine  sensationalist  newspaper)  of 
something  that  is  unassimilable,  something  that  will  never  be  able  to  occur 
on  an  existential  plane  because,  as  an  event,  it  attracts  all  attention  to  itself, 
foreclosing  the  possibility  of  an  equivalence  with  or  passage  into  another  reg- 
ister. Therefore  the  syntax  of  the  translation  exalts  and  punctuates,  between 
“the  meanders  of  the  real”  (Anfbal  Machado),  the  tuche,  the  occasion,  the 
chance,  that  is,  the  encounter  with  the  “anjo-maquina  de  costura-caos” 
(Mendes  526-27)  or,  in  other  words,  the  Real.*^ 

As  noted  above,  Machado’s  problematic  extraterritoriality  became  the  ref- 
erence for  later  fiction.  The  most  obvious  instance  of  this  is  Anfbal  Machado’s 
strategy  of  “unreading,”  which  is  still  very  much  an  agonistic  gesture.  For 
instance,  when  he  claims  that  Machado,  like  the  character  Jose  Maria  in  his 
story  “A  segunda  vida,”  rejects  his  own  life,  thereby  replacing  all  spontaneous 
feelings  with  reflection,  Anfbal  is  in  fact  foreshadowing  a traumatic  scene  in 
one  of  his  own  stories,  “Viagem  aos  seios  de  Duflia,”  where  he  reenacts  the 
recuperation  of  an  impossible  origin.  But  the  affinities  between  “A  segunda 
vida”  and  “Viagem  aos  seios  de  Duflia”  do  not  stop  here.  In  both  stories,  the 
main  characters,  who  suggest  timeless  youth  and  thereby  negate  the  over- 
whelming passage  of  time,  have  the  same  ambivalent  name:  Jose  Maria. 
Finally,  both  “A  segunda  vida”  and  “Viagem  aos  seios  de  Duflia”  narrate  life 
in  the  manner  of  Bras  Cubas,  that  is,  from  beyond  the  grave,  thereby  undo- 
ing or  unworking  the  concept  of  limit  itself 
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At  this  point,  I would  like  to  suspend  the  above  encounter  with  the  Real, 
abject  and  unrepresentable,  and  return  to  the  encounter  imagined  by 
Machado  in  “A  cartomante,”  later  transformed  by  Borges  in  “El  incredulo 
frente  a la  cartomante,”  in  order  to  discuss  a more  recent  story  by  Clarice 
Lispector,  The  Hour  of  the  Star.  This  move  might  in  turn  help  us  better  under- 
stand the  passage  from  modernist  fatigue  to  postmodern  exhaustion,  that  is, 
the  passage  from  the  strategy  of  “unreading”  to  the  strategy  of  deconstruction. 

Fatigue,  as  noted  above,  is  concerned  with  a confrontation  that  artificially 
levels  the  possibility  of  victory  between  dissimilar  contenders.  Furthermore, 
it  refers  to  the  imaginary  search  for  an  equality  of  opportunities,  the  essential 
law  of  rivalry  between  antagonists  who  have  recourse  to  the  focused  atten- 
tion, the  continuous  effort,  the  deliberate  willingness  to  win  and  the  tech- 
niques of  discipline  and  perseverance  to  come  out  of  the  hght  victorious. 
None  of  these  elements,  however,  obtain  in  deconstructive  exhaustion. 

Indeed,  in  The  Hour  of  the  Star,  the  narrator  goes  beyond  Borges’  simple 
syntactical  rallentando  when  she  imminently  faces  a similar  encounter  with 
chance.  It  is  at  this  precise  moment  that  tuche,  “being  so  dark  that  she  looks 
like  the  statue  of  Fatality”  (Mendes  “A  cartomante”)  suddenly  erupts  into  and 
interrupts  all  identification,  doubling  all  represented  action  with  reflection: 
“Madame  Carlota  ordered  Macabea  to  enter  (It  is  annoying  to  deal  with  facts, 
the  quotidian  destroys  me.  I am  too  lazy  to  write  this  story  that  will  barely 
unburden  me.  I see  that  I write  above  and  beyond  myself.  I do  not  accept 
responsibility  for  what  I write  now)”  (Lispector,  Hora  72). 

As  we  noted  above,  Machado  takes  the  first  step  when  he  places  himself 
outside  of  the  structure  by  considering  the  aleatory  logic  of  the  favor  as  the 
predominant  social  bond  in  peripheral  modernity.  Borges,  for  his  part,  estab- 
lishes a link  between  this  situation  and  mass  reproduction.  Clarice  Lispector, 
who  progressively  distances  herself  from  agonistic  logic,  understands  her 
practice  as  a “system  beyond  being”fi  renouncing  the  responsibility  and  dis- 
ciplinary perseverance  of  modernism,  she  places  her  writing  “above  and 
beyond”  so  as  to  disassemble  the  machine  called  literature  by  thinking  of  lit- 
erature precisely  as  a machine,  and  by  stopping  this  machine  at  the  point 
{punctuni)  in  which  this  promise  of  life  borders  on  her  own  death.  In  a paren- 
thesis that  clarifies  this  position,  which  should  not  be  identified  with  disbe- 
lief but  rather  with  an  authentic  exhaustion  in  the  face  of  the  modern  expe- 
rience, the  narrator  of  The  Hour  of  the  concludes:  “(I  see  that  I cannot 
deepen  this  story.  Description  tires  me).” 
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For  the  writers  who  come  after  Machado,  this  is  precisely  the  point.  In 
1939,  while  in  Paris,  Gtiimaraes  Rosa  noted  in  his  private  diary  that 
Machado  was  the  blind  spot,  the  equivocal  instance  of  Brazilian  literature. 
For  him,  continuous  reference  to  Machado  was  the  way  to  go  astray.  It  thus 
looks  as  if  a good  part  of  post-Machado  de  Assis  writing  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a ve- flection  on  the  problem  of  contemporary  nihilism  anticipated 
by  Machado  himself. 

If  it  is  possible  to  interpret  nihilism  as  the  transformation  of  use  value  into 
exchange  value,  it  then  seems  fruitful  to  ask:  what  are  these  uses?  And  how 
many  are  there?  Two  types  of  negation,  in  my  view,  impose  themselves  on  the 
horizon  of  modern  literature.  The  first  type  of  negation  is  antithetic  anci, 
therefore,  affirmative.  Bearer  of  its  own  denial.  It  carries  the  weight  of  the  tra- 
dition of  a problem  by  imperatively  affirming  only  one  alternative  in  a dis- 
junction or  dilemma:  tnpy  or  not  tiipy!.  The  antithetic  negation  considers  that 
nothingness,  as  neant,  nullifies  while,  at  the  same  time.  In  a compensatory 
gesture,  makes  humanity  a positive  notion.  The  second  type  of  negation,  by 
contrast,  is  negative  because,  being  thetic,  the  affirmation  conies  first.  It 
marks  a distance,  a ciifference,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  problem.  It 
traces  an  exterior  that  is,  nevertheless,  inclusive:  tupy  and  not  tupy,  barbarian 
and  civilized.  The  thetic  negation  Interprets  that  nothingness  nullifies  with- 
out a trace,  with  no  remainder,  as  an  acephalic  rien. 

Modernism’s  paradigm  was  antithetic  negation.  Machado  de  Assis  par- 
takes, by  contrast,  in  thetic  negation.  Fiis  disbelief  in  the  face  of  chance  will 
later  manifest  itself  in  Gtiimaraes  Rosa  as  nonada  or  tutameia\^  in  Murilo 
Mendes  as  insignificance,  “a  ceitil  [an  old  coin],  a sixth  of  real  or  unreal,  a 
thousandth  of  zero”;^  in  Clarice  Lispector  as  objecto',^^  and,  finally,  in  Paulo 
Leminski  or  Regis  Bonvicino  as  a self-crossing  by  the  other.  In  all  of  these 
instances,  the  distancing  in  relation  to  the  Thing,  which  only  becomes  possi- 
ble once  that  thing  Is  distanced  from  itself,  that  is,  when  that  thing  Is  at  a 
paradoxical  point  where  outside  and  inside  converge,  this  distancing  Implies 
a non-totalized,  ciisseminated,  concept  of  truth.  Rather  than  emphasizing  the 
imaginary  totality  implicit  in  all  social  bonds,  this  “untrue  whole”  of  thetic 
negation  thus  becomes  a truth  not  completely  materialized  in  its  own  het- 
erogeneity. *2  It  is  precisely  this  self-invention  of  the  living  that  conspires 
against  any  homogeneity  of  the  modern  understood  as  imaginary  Totality. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  Machado  de  Assis’  search  for  a non-binary  solu- 
tion that  is  always  at  risk  of  sinking  into  the  emptiness  of  representation  allows 
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US  to  read  Machado’s  works  as  postmodern,  on  the  other  hand,  his  drive  to 
assuage  the  uneasiness  of  a decentered  identity  through  an  instinctive,  biolog- 
ical logocentrism  makes  it  possible  to  talk  about  Machado’s  modernismJ^ 

In  the  end,  what  the  modernist’s  antithetic  negation  reveals  is  that  ago- 
nistic struggle  can  function  without  law  or  even  with  its  own  matter  reduced 
to  sheer  emptiness.  Conversely,  the  postmodernist’s  thetic  negation  reveals 
the  same  thing;  however,  additionally,  it  reveals  the  aleatory  indifferent  and 
arbitrary  character  of  the  game  itself,  whose  object  functions  alternatively  as 
a charismatic  apparition  and  a repulsive  dejection,  as  a sublime  release  and  an 
amorphous  abjection.  In  sum,  modernism  consolidated  itself  as  a movement 
that  aimed  at  redefining  national  life  only  after  singling  out  the  convulsive 
beauty  of  Machado  de  Assis’  arbitrariness,  a gesture  whose  purpose  was  to 
completely  authorize,  to  echo  Mario  de  Andrade,  the  sexual  and  moral  inqui- 
etude of  the  artist  as  a function  of  the  extremely  honest  life  that  they,  the 
modernists,  imagined  Machado  to  have  lived.  This  was,  in  effect,  the  subli- 
mated and  restrained  life  that  was  possible  in  1939.^“^ 


Notes 

^ See  Moreiras  “The  Villain.” 

^ 1 allude  here  to  the  considerations  on  scopic  drives  that  Lacan  formulates  by  appropriat- 
ing Meduse  & Cie  by  Caillois  and  Jeune  Parque  by  Valery.  See  Lacan  Seminar. 

^ See  Schwarz  Misplaced  Ideas. 

For  a historical  discussion  on  soccer  and  the  “jogo  do  bicho”  in  the  carioca  Belle  Epoque 
society,  see  Fierschmann  and  Lerner.  See,  also,  Antelo  “Pedagogical  Potential.” 

5 “A  Cartomante”  was  published  in  March  1934  without  translator  credits  in  number  31 
of  the  Revista  Multicolor  de  los  Sabados,  a supplement  of  the  newspaper  Crltica  directed  by 
Borges  and  another  modernist  writer,  Ulises  Petit  de  Murat.  The  story  was  illustrated  by  Andres 
Guevara  (who  would  later  be  the  graphic  designer  for  several  carioca  newspapers,  including 
Dom  Casmurro).  For  further  reading  on  Revista  Multicolor,  see  Sai'tta  31-47. 

^ In  his  Seminar  XI,  Lacan  says  that  no  praxis,  more  than  analysis,  is  oriented  toward  that  which, 
at  the  heart  of  experience,  is  the  nucleus  of  reality.  This  is  so,  Lacan  goes  on  to  explain,  because  what 
is  at  stake  in  psychoanalysis  is  the  encounter  with  a real  that  constantly  eludes  us.  It  is  in  this  con- 
text that  Lacan  offers  us  the  Aristotelian  logic  of  tuche  (which  he  translates  as  the  encounter  with  the 
real)  to  refer  to  something  that  is  beyond  the  automaton,  that  is,  the  simple  return.  For  Lacan  then, 
there  is  always  something  that  occurs  as  if  by  chance;  he  stipulates:  “the  function  of  the  tuche,  of  the 
real  as  an  encounter — the  encounter  insofar  as  it  is  essentially  the  missed  encounter — first  presented 
itself  in  the  psycho-analysis  in  a form  that  was  in  itself  already  enough  to  arouse  our  attention,  that 
of  the  trauma,”  or,  in  that  form  that  can  not  be  assimilated  (Lacan  55). 

^ See  Gasche  177-255. 

^ “Tutameia:  insignificance,  bead  of  sweat,  inanition,  nonentim  trifle,  emptiness,  mean- 
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inglessness,  almost  nothing;  mea  omnia”  (Rosa  166). 

^ Mendes,  “Ossos  de  borboleta”  50. 

See  Antelo,  Objecto  textual. 

^ ’ Whether  it  is  the  Freudian  profusion  of  the  Wolf  Man  or  the  Mallarmean  hymen  of  Un 
coup  de  des,  we  are  always  skirting  around  the  problem  of  castration.  See  Derrida  300-1. 

In  other  words,  the  sovereignty  of  sell,  the  souci-de-soi,  is  precisely  the  insignificance  that 
consists  of  a process  of  indefinite  heterogeneity.  Interestingly,  at  the  end  of  The  Devil  to  Pay  in 
the  Backlands,  it  is  possible  to  read  an  echo  ol  Bataille — or  of  Agamben’s  translation  of  such  an 
echo  in  his  concept  ol  nuda  vita:  “You  are  a superior  [sovereign],  circumspect  man.  We  are 

Iriends.  It  was  nothing.  There  is  no  devil!  What  I say  is,  if  he  did It  is  man  who  exists.  The 

passage”  (Cunha,  The  Devil  to  Pay  in  the  Backlands  492). 

Heloisa  Starling  singles  out  the  political  dimension  of  this  postmodern  insignificance 
that  is  alternatively  understood  either  as  exile  (the  dimension  of  need  as  seen  in  the  essay  of 
national  self-reflection  Irom  Sergio  Buarque  de  Holanda’s  Raizes  do  Brasil  to  Jorge  Luis  Borges’ 
El  tamano  de  mi  esperanza)  or  as  modernizing  re-territorialization  (the  dimension  of  excess  ori- 
entated toward  the  capitalization  of  rootless  nomadism).  The  nonada,  from  this  perspective, 
would  constitute  an  allegory  ol  a difference  that  may  be  integrated  within  the  nation. 

I am  extremely  gratelul  to  Vicky  Tuma  and  Javier  Krauel  for  their  support  in  the  final 
version  ol  this  paper. 
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Machado  de  Assis  on  Popular  Music:  A Case  for  Cultural 
Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Latin  America 


Idelber  Avelar 


Abstract.  Dialoguing  with  a recent  essay  by  composer  and  critic 
Jose  Miguel  Wisnik,  this  article  discusses  Machado  de  Assis’  “Um  Homem 
Celebre”  and  “O  Machete”  against  the  background  of  the  music  of 
nineteenth-century  Rio  de  Janeiro,  particularly  the  evolution  of  polka  into 
the  hrst  Brazilian  urban  genre,  the  maxixe.  The  premise  is  that  Machado’s 
fiction  can  help  us  rethink  a number  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  then 
emerging  realm  of  mass  culture,  the  professionalization  of  musicians  and 
writers,  and  the  complex  interaction  between  Brazilian  and  European 
cultures  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


In  nineteenth-century  Latin  American  urban  fiction,  music  often  appears  as 
a key  element  for  plot  and  characterization.  In  Machado  de  Assis’  novels  and 
short  stories,  music  takes  on  the  role  of  a symbolic  and  class  mediator,  while 
his  cronicas,  written  for  Rio’s  foremost  papers  of  the  time,  offer  an  overview 
of  several  decades  of  musical  activity  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  study  of  Macha- 
do’s representation  of  music  will  lead  us  to  a number  of  questions  pertaining 
to  the  relationship  between  popular  and  erudite  practices,  the  professional- 
ization of  writers  and  musicians,  and  broader  issues  related  to  cultural  pro- 
duction in  peripheral,  or  postcolonial  societies.  In  Machado’s  work  the  opera, 
the  sonata,  the  waltz,  the  polka  and  the  never-explicitly  mentioned  maxixe 
are  all  musical  genres  that  are  represented  in  a tension  between  creators  and 
mere  executors:  they  become  symbolic  ciphers  of  a number  of  conflicts  in 
Brazilian  culture.  In  “Marcha  Ftinebre,”  the  main  character  is  torn  between 
his  desire  to  die  to  the  sound  of  a waltz  and  his  terror  that  a polka  would  be 
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playing  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  Machado’s  works  register  a wide  range  of 
figures  involved  with  music:  creators  still  sponsored  by  the  church,  composers 
already  inserted  in  the  professionalization  of  the  emerging  mass  culture  but 
maintaining  an  anguished  relation  to  it,  musicians  divided  between  a profes- 
sional instrument  (say,  the  fiddle)  and  an  artistic  instrument  (say,  the  cello), 
or  yet  popular  subjects  who  use  their  musical  virtuosity  as  a ticket  to  accep- 
tance in  upper-class  circles.  This  essay  is  a study  of  how  Machado  de  Assis 
embedded  a refiection  on  Brazilian  culture  in  the  convergences  and  contrasts 
between  musical  instruments,  genres,  and  rhythms. 

A light-skinned  mulatto,  Machado  de  Assis  was  born  in  1839  and  died  in 
1 908  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  is  to  this  day  recognized  by  critics  as  the  fore- 
most Brazilian  writer  of  all  time.  He  penned  nine  novels,  countless  short  sto- 
ries, a number  of  plays,  and  seven  volumes  worth  of  newspapers  cronicas,  in 
addition  to  a few  collections  of  poetry,  usually  taken  to  be  the  weaker  part  of 
his  production.  His  first  four  novels  are  considered  relatively  standard 
Romantic  texts,  but  the  work  of  his  mature  phase  is  credited  to  have 
expanded  the  horizons  of  the  nineteenth-century  novel  to  a degree  unprece- 
dented in  Latin  America  and  perhaps  even  in  Europe:  In  Posthumous  Memoirs 
of  Bras  Cubas,  Machado  mocks  realist  literature’s  pretension  to  impartiality  by 
creating  a dead  narrator  recapping  his  life  from  the  grave,  and  therefore  in  a 
position  to  be  fully  objective  (there  would  presumably  be  no  reason  left  to  tell 
lies  after  death).  In  Esau  and  Jacob,  a novel  about  twin  brothers  symmetrically 
opposed  in  everything,  Machado  pokes  fun  at  the  recent  Brazilian  Republic, 
implying  that  in  fact  it  was  not  that  different  from  the  Monarchy.  In  Dom 
Casmurro,  Machado  turned  the  adultery  novel  upside  down  by  eliminating 
the  third  person  narrator  and  placing  the  story  in  the  mouth  of  the  jealous 
husband,  whose  suspicions  are  never  confirmed  or  denied  by  the  text. 
Machado’s  trademarks  are  Swiftian  irony  and  bitter  skepticism,  and  he  has 
been  lauded  by  critics  from  Susan  Sontag  to  Harold  Bloom  as  a precursor  of 
postmodern  fiction  and  a master  of  ambiguity  or  undecidability.  i 

The  dominant  trend  in  Machado  criticism  has  been  the  sociological  or 
Marxist-inflected  approaches  that  grew  primarily  out  of  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo,  and  it  is  in  dialogue  with  that  school  that  I will  set  my  arguments. 
During  Machado’s  lifetime,  Brazil  witnessed  the  first  cycle  of  a process  of  an 
uneven  modernization  that  did  not  substitute  for  or  eliminate  the  social 
structures  inherited  from  the  colonial  experience,  but  rather  superimposed 
itself  on  them.  The  militarism  that  followed  the  Paraguayan  War  (1864- 
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1870)  was  the  major  force  behind  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1889, 
hut  it  did  not  consolidate,  strictly  speaking,  a bourgeois  and  republican  civil 
society.  Positivism,  the  main  philosophical  current  informing  the  Brazilian 
military  at  the  time,  imposed  a scientific  and  lay  ideology,  but  it  never  really 
eliminated  pre-modern  practices  associated  with  a system  of  clientelism  and 
favor.  The  successive  restrictions  on  the  slave  trade  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century — culminating  in  the  abolition  of  1888 — did  not  significantly  alter 
the  subaltern  social  position  of  Afro-Brazilians.  The  military- republican  state 
apparatus  was,  then,  the  instrument  of  a precarious,  subordinate,  and  incom- 
plete entrance  into  modernization.  That  is  to  say,  the  consolidation  of  a mod- 
ern society  in  Brazil  toward  the  late  nineteenth  century  combined  innovation 
and  conservatism,  republican  ideals  and  colonial  heritage. 

The  dominant  reading  of  Machado  has  focused  on  his  portrait  of  the 
Brazilian  elite’s  adaptation  of  the  ideological  constructs  of  metropolitan  coun- 
tries.^ It  was  in  dialogue  with  Machado’s  work  that  the  Marxist  critic  Roberto 
Schwarz  coined  his  illustrious  phrase  “misplaced  ideas.”  The  term  refers  to  the 
double  disjointedness  of  liberal  European  ideas  when  appropriated  by  an  elite 
that  was  still,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  slave-holding  and  pre-modern. 
According  to  Schwarz,  that  disjointedness  was  not  only  double  but  mutually 
necessary.  In  other  words,  the  “falsity”  of  those  ideas  was  organically  necessary. 
In  Schwarz’s  words:  “liberal  ideas  could  not  be  put  in  practice,  yet  they  could 
not  disappear”  (26)  For  Schwarz,  Machado  was  the  great  analyst  of  this 
predicament  of  Brazilian,  and  by  extension,  all  postcolonial  elites. 

Much  less  explored  are  Machado’s  incursions  into  the  realm  of  the  popu- 
lar. The  standard  line  in  criticism  regarding  the  subject  is  that  as  a mulatto 
from  an  underprivileged  background,  Machado  developed  his  Englishman- 
like  irony  and  his  refined  sensibility  as  a way  of  negating  and  overcoming  his 
social  origins.  While  it  is  true  that  Machado  was  no  champion  of  progressive 
causes,  and  while  the  privileged  universe  of  his  fiction  is  the  monarchic  and 
early  Republican  elites,  it  is  also  true  that  this  universe  often  receives  the 
impact  of  cultural  practices  whose  origins  are  in  other  social  classes.  It  is  my 
contention  here  that  music  and  dance  are  one  of  the  privileged  entryways  to 
the  status  of  popular  culture  in  nineteenth-century  Latin  American  literature. 
I will  analyze  the  two  major  Machado  short  stories  where  he  addresses  pop- 
ular musical  genres  and  dances. 

The  first  story,  “Um  Homem  Celebre”  (“An  Illustrious  Man”),  was  pub- 
lished on  29  June  1888  in  Gazeta  de  Nottcias,  and  reprinted  in  1896  in  Vdrias 
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Historias.  The  events  narrated  in  it  take  place  in  the  1870s  and  80s,  precisely 
the  period  of  the  emergence  and  consolidation  of  what  was  then  being  called 
“polka  brasileira” — or  yet  “polca-caterete”  or  “polca-lundu — ” different 
names  for  roLighly  the  same  phenomenon.  The  polka  was  introduced  in 
Brazil  in  1845  in  Sao  Pedro  theater,  in  Rio,  right  after  the  ending  of  the  fif- 
teen-year-long interruption  of  the  opera  spectacles  in  the  city — there  was  an 
interval  without  opera  in  Rio  between  1 830  and  1 845,  a period  in  which  the 
waltz,  with  its  time  signature  of  3/4,  dominated  elite  dancing  in  Brazil.  A 
tremendous  wave  of  polka  dancing  follows,  and  in  1846  a Polka  Society  is 
constituted  in  Rio.  Soon  it  would  replace  the  waltz  in  the  preferences  of  the 
Imperial  elite  in  Rio.  A fundamental  rhythmic  transformation  takes  place,  as 
the  polka’s  2/4  in  allegretto  elicited  a hopping  or  jumping  movement  that 
contrasts  with  the  waltz’s  more  graceful  gliding.  According  to  music  historian 
Jose  Ramos  Tinhorao,  the  polka  was  better  equipped  to  express  the  euphoria 
proper  to  that  moment  of  political  stability  and  economic  prosperity  for  the 
wealthier  classes  in  the  capital  of  colonial  Brazil.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  the  polka  was  the  crucial  genre  in  offering  a frame  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  urban  music  that  would  develop  later,  namely,  the 
maxixe.  That  transformation  takes  place  as  Brazilian  blacks  began  dancing 
and  playing  the  polka,  in  addition  to  revolutionizing  the  genre  by  making  it 
receive  the  impact  of  Afro-Atlantic  polyrhythms. 

The  maxixe  has  its  roots  in  the  polka,  yet  some  fundamental  differences 
have  arisen  between  the  two:  1)  maxixe  no  longer  relies  on  a regular  2/4,  comet- 
ric (that  is,  regular  and  symmetric)  time  signature,  but  begins  to  experiment  with 
a number  of  compound  times;  2)  it  is  no  longer  a ballroom  dance,  but  rather  a 
street  practice,  directly  and  openly  evoking  the  presence  and  performance  of  the 
Afro-Brazilian  body  in  the  city.  No  wonder  then  that  the  name  itself^N^s  a taboo 
in  Brazil  throughout  the  late  1870s  and  1880s — a ban  that  only  ended  as  max- 
ixe was  incorporated  into  the  teatro  de  revistas  as  a spectacle  for  white  audiences. 
The  ban  on  the  term  led  the  foremost  Brazilian  pianist  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Ernesto  Nazareth,  to  come  up  with  a sanitized  name,  tango  brasileiro,  for 
compositions  of  his  that  were  in  fact  maxixes.  The  genre  was  considered  licen- 
tious, lascivious,  indecent:  undoubtedly,  the  ghost  evoked  by  this  genre  for  the 
elite  of  the  time  was  the  implicit  reference  to  Afro-Brazilians  occupying  a place  in 
the  polis  as  active  SLibjects  of  their  own  performances. 

In  “Um  Homem  Celebre”  (“An  Illustrious  Man”),  Machado  ciphers  in 
the  figure  of  the  main  character  Pestana  the  image  of  a maladjusted  composer 
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who  is,  however,  unique  and  original  in  his  dislocation.  John  Gledson  has 
noted  that  the  contrast  between  instruments  such  as  the  cello  and  the 
machete  (later  called  cavaquinho,  the  four-string  guitar  that  is  a fundamental 
component  of  samba  and  choro  circles)  figured  the  writer’s  own  search  for 
combining  seriousness  with  playfulness,  the  “Brazilian  local”  with  “European 
tradition”  (Gledson  52).  Pestana  had  been  raised  in  the  ideals  of  Beethoven 
sonatas,  and  his  piano  was  blessed  by  the  portraits  of  “Gimarosa,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Gluck,  Bach,  Schumann”  hanging  over  it.  Pestana  suffered  while 
trying  to  compose  classical  music:  he  realized  that  every  idea  that  he  had  was 
the  “just  the  echo  of  a piece  authored  by  another,  that  his  memory  repeated 
and  he  assumed  he  had  invented”  (499).  Pestana’s  originality,  however,  was 
that  he  was  a successful  composer  in  a genre  that  he  despised,  the  popular 
polka.  Whenever  he  tried  to  compose  classical  pieces — especially  the  sonatas 
that  were  the  standard  of  erudite  art  for  him — he  would  insistently  repeat 
something  already  done.  Whenever  he  was  led  by  commercial  constraints  to 
compose  the  polkas  he  despised,  he  would  not  only  produce  successful  com- 
positions but  would  produce  lively,  seductive,  irresistible  polkas.  Pestana 
reacted  “vexed  and  embarrassed”  at  the  success  of  his  own  polkas,  and  more 
than  once  “the  portraits  on  the  wall  made  him  bleed  with  remorse”  (500). 
The  definitive  epiphany  comes  after  his  marriage,  when  his  wife,  Maria,  plays 
on  the  piano  a nocturne — “Ave  Maria” — that  he  believed  to  be  of  his  author- 
ship. As  she  plays  he  realizes  that  the  piece  has  not  passed  the  test  of  plagia- 
rism. After  his  wife’s  death  he  decides  to  compose  a requiem  in  her  honor.  He 
studies  Mozart’s  requiem  for  a whole  year,  but  the  composition  fails  to  coa- 
lesce; pressed  by  economic  needs,  he  agrees  to  another  contract  for  writing  a 
polka  that  celebrated  the  ascension  of  the  liberals  in  1878,  “Hurrahs  for 
Direct  Election!”  The  story  ends  with  Pestana  on  his  deathbed — he  lives  until 
1886 — sardonically  leaving  two  polkas,  one  for  the  return  of  the  conserva- 
tives and  another,  “just  in  case,”  for  when  the  liberals  are  back  in  power.  As 
always  in  Machado,  the  political  choice  turns  out  to  be  an  election  between 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  And  here  we  could  pursue  the  question  of  the  pre- 
sumed “skepticism”  of  Machado,  or  even  of  his  political  conservatism. ^ But 
instead  let  us  take  our  cue  from  the  portrayal  of  music  in  the  story. 

In  Machado’s  story,  the  titles  of  Pestana’s  successful  polkas  are  quite  telling. 
“Nao  bula  comigo  Nhonho”  and  “Gandongas  nao  fazem  festa”  are  titles  that 
say  a lot  in  themselves.  “Nhonho”  is  how  slaves  called  their  owners,  and 
“bulir”  (playingy  teasing  alludes  to  the  constant  sexual  advances  women  slaves 
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had  to  experience.  “Candonga”  is  also  a word  primarily  used  by  popular 
classes.  The  story  makes  references  to  Pestana’s  successful  polkas,  but  only 
familiarity  with  the  historical  context  and  with  the  lexicon  used  in  those  titles 
gives  the  reader  a clue  as  to  what  is  really  being  alluded  to  here.  The  names 
of  those  compositions  bring  to  the  fore  the  most  important  development  of 
Brazilian  popular  music  between  the  1870s  and  the  1890s,  namely,  the 
process  by  which  the  polka  is  thoroughly  transformed  by  the  encounter  with 
Afro-Brazilian  polyrhythm — which  eventually,  due  to  the  influence  they 
impose  upon  the  dancing  of  the  polka,  gives  birth  to  the  first  distinctively 
Brazilian  urban  genre,  the  maxixe. 

In  the  best  essay  yet  written  on  this  story,  Jose  Miguel  Wisnik  argues  that 
Pestana  dramatizes  not  a binary  opposition  between  the  popular  polkas  and 
the  erudite  sonatas  but  something  more  complex  altogether,  a structure  with 
four  variables:  the  polka  is  the  visible,  acceptable  side  of  the  popular.  The  real- 
ization of  it  does  not  realize  the  desire  for  art;  the  sonata,  the  erudite  ideal 
whose  non-realization  frustrates,  i.e.,  does  not  realize  the  model  that  emanates 
from  the  pictures;  the  requiem  for  his  deceased  wife  is  a form  as  erudite  and 
classical  as  the  sonata,  with  the  difference  that  the  failure  there  is  the  decisive 
moment  in  which  he  abandons  his  classical  aspirations;  the  non-realization  of 
the  requiem  realizes  something,  therefore,  insofar  as  it  defines  his  position 
once  and  for  all;  the  fourth  item  is  the  unnamed,  censored,  and  despised  Afro- 
Brazilian  dance  whose  realization  brings  to  the  fore  an  unknown  potential  of 
the  polka.  It  is  the  forbidden  and  censored  genre,  the  maxixe,  that  is  the  silent 
undercurrent  of  this  incipiently  professionalized  musician  created  by  Machado 
in  the  story.  As  Wisnik  points  out,  the  polca  maxixada  goes  beyond  the  closed 
spaces  and  class  contexts  implicated  in  ballroom  piano  culture:  “it  is  con- 
nected with  the  machete  in  the  streets  [...].  It  is  not  only  a mass  commodity, 
but  also  an  imponderable  cipher  of  the  Brazilian  world”  (78). 

The  musicians  portrayed  by  Machado  in  his  fiction  systematically  appear 
as  precarious  subjects.  This  precariousness  usually  takes  two  different  forms: 
in  the  case  of  the  erudite  musician,  he  is  victimized  by  the  lack  of  cultural 
capital,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  popular  mtisician,  he  is  marginalized  from  cir- 
cles of  symbolic  recognition.  Machado’s  originality  was  to  explore  the  dis- 
jointedness bemeen  erudite  and  popular  musicians  as  well  as  the  disjointed- 
ness of  each  group  with  itself.  In  the  case  of  semi-professional  musicians  such 
as  Pestana,  monetary  compensation  for  what  they  perceived  to  be  “pure  art” 
brings  with  it  the  anguish  associated  with  the  commodification  of  art — a 
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predicament  to  which  Pestana  responds  in  pendular  fashion,  now  lamenting 
the  loss  of  social  relevance  of  the  art  he  cherishes,  now  giving  in  to  the  temp- 
tation of  producing  commodities  in  the  form  of  song. 

Another  story  by  Machado  gives  an  ironic  twist  to  these  questions.  “O 
Machete”  — a story  that  narrates  the  dissolution  of  a family — was,  ironically, 
published  in  the  Jornal  das  Familias  in  1878.  Also,  Machado  never  selected  it 
for  any  of  his  volumes  of  short  stories.  Would  it  be  too  speculative  to  suppose 
that  it  was  due  to  its  multicultural,  daring,  and  sexually  charged  content? 
Machete,  as  pointed  out  above,  is  the  designation  of  the  instrument  later 
known  as  the  eavaquinho,  the  small  four-string  guitar  that  would  become  a 
key  part  of  the  Brazilian  musical  language  par  excellence,  the  choro.  Registered 
uses  of  the  word  in  Portuguese  as  the  designation  of  a musical  instrument 
date  back  at  least  to  1716.  The  etymology  of  the  term  harks  back  to  the 
Spanish  machete,  meaning  a sword  or  a short  knife,  according  to  uses  regis- 
tered in  sixteenth  century.  All  of  these  meanings  resonate,  as  we  will  see,  in 
Machado’s  story.  The  instrument  clearly  evokes  a new  musical  culture,  one 
that  is  bohemian,  street-based,  and  markedly  popular.  While  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  music  preferred  by  the  elites  in  Brazil  was  either 
opera  or  ballroom  dances  such  as  the  waltz,  polka,  mazurka,  the  schottische, 
or  the  quadrille,  an  instrument  like  the  maehete  indicates  a remarkable  dis- 
placement and  gives  witness  to  the  emergence  and  consolidation  of  other  cul- 
tural practices.  The  instrument’s  natural  habitat  was  no  longer  the  reception 
and  execution  of  European  genres  in  the  ballroom  but  rather  the  choro  circles 
that  in  the  1870s  were  already  in  transit  between  kitchens/backyards  and  the 
streets  of  Rio,  i.e.,  the  city’s  public  spaces. 

The  story  is  Machado’s  most  remarkable  register  of  the  birth  of  an  urban 
popular  culture  in  Rio.  Inacio  Ramos  learns  his  musical  trade  from  his  father, 
a church  musician.  After  acquiring  the  skills  to  read  music,  he  becomes  a 
first-rate  instrumentalist  as  a fiddle  player.  We  will  later  see  that  Inacio  repeats 
a predicament  quite  common  among  Machado’s  musician  characters:  they 
are  impeccable  players,  but  they  cannot  create.  Already  a mature  fiddle  player, 
Inacio  begins  to  search  for  an  instrument  that  would  correspond  to  the  “sen- 
sations of  his  soul”  (857).  He  is  captivated  by  the  cello  of  a German  musician 
during  one  of  his  excursions  to  Rio.  He  becomes  a cello  player,  and  begins  to 
live  the  split  existence  between  the  “mere  means  to  earn  a living,”  i.e.,  the  fid- 
dle played  for  money,  and  “his  art,”  the  cello,  for  which  he  “reserved  the  best 
of  his  intimate  aspirations.”  The  opposition  between  art  and  commerce  reap- 
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pears  here,  but  instead  of  provoking  a split  within  the  character,  as  is  the  case 
with  Pestana,  in  “An  Illustrious  Man,”  Inacio  will  have  to  live  that  opposition 
inside  a love  triangle.  As  we  shall  see,  there  is  a correlation  between  the  temp- 
tations of  adultery  and  the  temptations  of  popular  culture,  understood  as  a 
practice  in  which  the  body  takes  center  stage,  as  opposed  to  the  “sensations 
of  the  soul”  associated  with  erudite  culture. 

Inacio  is  a sort  of  erudite  musician  condemned  to  tropical  sadness — to 
use  Levi-Strauss’s  felicitous  phrase.  As  the  agent  of  “misplaced  ideas” — in  this 
case  misplaced  musical  notes — he  is  the  happy,  naive  replica  of  the  anguished 
Pestana.  Both  of  them  are  attached  to  a form  of  art  that  is  divorced  from 
experience  (an  entire  Benjaminian  argument).  The  narrator  tells  us  that 
Inacio  would  “play  the  fiddle  for  the  others,  the  cello  for  himself,  at  the  most 
for  his  old  mother”  (857).  The  story  suggests  that  his  mother  is  the  only  one 
who  is  able  to  penetrate  the  realm  of  her  son’s  “pure  art,”  which  “made  the 
old  woman  cry  with  joy  and  melancholy,  as  his  music  inspired  in  her  both  of 
those  feelings.”  His  mother’s  death  leads  him  to  compose  an  elegy  on  the 
cello,  which,  the  narrator  tells  us,  “might  not  be  perfect  as  art,  but  certainly 
was  as  personal  inspiration,”  which  subtly  suggests  the  character’s  mediocrity 
as  a composer.  Inacio  breaks  his  silence  eight  years  after  getting  married,  in 
front  of  his  wife  Carlotinha  (who  appears  in  the  story  in  a clearly  substitute 
role  vis-Tvis  the  mother:  “he  did  not  see  the  woman,  nor  the  place,  not  even 
the  instrument:  he  saw  the  image  of  the  mother  and  imbibed  himself  in  a 
world  of  celestial  harmonies”  (858).  As  always  in  Machado,  the  word  “celes- 
tial” appears  in  an  ironic  register,  pointing  to  something  that  is  being  lightly 
mocked.  It  is  no  different  here,  where  the  word  indicates  a kind  of  music  that 
is  divorced  from  the  body.  When  his  wife  Carlotinha  bursts  into  a celebration 
of  the  piece  with  shouts  of  “Bravo,  beautiful,”  Inacio  perceives  her  reaction 
as  an  offense,  as  if  she  has  misunderstood  the  melancholia  of  the  piece. 

When  Carlotinha  gets  pregnant,  Inacio  promises  to  compose  a second 
piece  when  the  child  is  born,  which  provokes  her  ominous  reaction:  “the 
third  one  will  be  when  I die,  right?”  (859).  Upon  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
a boy,  Inacio  composes  and  plays  the  piece  to  a group  of  friends  in  their 
house.  A couple  of  passersby,  law  students  on  vacation,  hear  the  music  and 
yell  “bravo,  divine  artist.”  Of  the  two  students,  one,  Amaral,  is  described  as 
“a  soul  full  of  German  music  and  Romantic  poetry,”  the  other,  Barbosa,  in 
contrast,  is  described  as  a “mediocre  spirit,  alien  to  those  things,  as  much  as 
to  law,  which  he  was  at  pains  to  force  into  his  head.”  The  Romantic  Amaral 
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and  his  mediocre  friend  Barbosa  are  invited  in  and  become  regulars  in  the 
bouse.  In  a subsequent  visit,  Inacio  discovers  that  Barbosa  is  also  a musician. 
Their  dialogue  is  an  interesting  testimony  to  the  rift  between  erudite  and 
popular  cultures  in  nineteenth  century  Rio: 

- So  you  too  are  a musician. 

- Yes,  but  a little  less  sublime  than  you  are,  sir,  Barbosa  responded  with  a smile. 

- What  is  your  instrument? 

- Let  us  see  if  you  can  guess. 

- Maybe  the  piano... 

- No. 

- The  Bute? 

- Of  course  not! 

- Is  it  a string  instrument? 

- Yes,  it  is. 

- Wow,  I can’t  believe  you’re  a fiddle  player,  asks  Inacio  as  if  waiting  for 
a confirmation. 

- No,  it’s  not  the  fiddle.  It  is  the  machete.  (860-1) 

Here  Machado  directs  the  reader’s  attention  to  one  of  the  typical  inade- 
quacies of  his  characters  vis-a-vis  real  experience.  Inacio  is  a musician  and 
lives  in  Rio  in  the  late  1870s,  but  he  has  never  heard  of  any  string  instru- 
ments other  than  those  common  in  European  ballroom  music.  He  has,  then, 
no  register  for  the  lively  process  of  constitution  of  a Brazilian  musical  lan- 
guage in  the  choro  circles  that  congregated  in  the  kitchens,  backyards,  bars, 
and  streets  of  Rio.  Machado’s  choice  of  instruments  here  could  not  be  more 
telling:  the  cello  represented,  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  an  erudite  musi- 
cal culture  already  In  decadence,  not  in  tune  even  with  the  preferences  of  the 
bourgeois  public.  When  Inacio  invites  Barbosa  to  a demonstration,  he  does 
so  almost  as  an  ethnographer  looking  at  an  exotic  curiosity  that  would  never 
deserve  to  be  called  art.  Until  the  performance  starts: 

Barbosa  sat  at  the  center  of  the  room,  tuned  the  machete  Oind  put  his  virtuosity  to 
work  [...].  What  he  played  was  not  Weber  or  Mozart;  it  was  a song  of  his  time, 
of  the  streets,  a work  of  occasion.  Barbosa  played  it,  let  us  say,  not  with  soul,  but 
with  nerve.  All  of  him  followed  the  gradation  and  variation  of  notes;  he  inclined 
over  the  instrument,  stretched  his  body,  leaned  his  head  to  one  side  and  to  the 
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Other,  raised  one  leg,  smiled,  winked,  or  closed  his  eyes  at  the  places  that  looked 

pathetic  to  him.  Hearing  him  play  was  not  much.  Seeing  him  was  everything. 

Someone  who  only  heard  him  would  not  understand  him.  (861) 

As  noted  by  Wisnik,  “the  contrast  is  complete  between  the  virtuoso  show 
of  exteriority  by  the  smart  guitar  player  and  the  sober  and  concentrated 
aspect  of  the  cello  player,  alien  to  all  exhibitionism  and  all  turned  toward  the 
essentiality  of  music,  in  order  for  his  craft  to  reach  transcendence  in  art”  (24). 

For  Machado,  the  problem  is  that  Inacio’s  “pure  art,”  unlike  that  of  the 
Barbosa’s  machete,  is  one  that  is  divorced  from  experience.  As  time  goes  on, 
their  jam  sessions  begin  to  be  dominated  by  the  popular  instrument.  Amaral, 
Barbosa’s  friend  schooled  in  German  Romanticism,  cannot  understand  how 
a “mere  pastime”  could  compete  with  “high  art.”  Amaral,  whose  background 
is  a European  idealist  tradition  characterized  by  a clear-cut  separation 
between  those  two  concepts,  struggles  to  come  to  terms  with  the  emergence 
of  popular  artistic  forms  that  increasingly  challenge  that  hierarchy.  As  the  jam 
sessions  progress,  another  important  difference  between  the  two  musicians 
becomes  visible;  while  Inacio  has  authored  two  compositions  in  his  entire  life 
and  basically  plays  pieces  by  the  “old  masters,”  Barbosa,  the  popular  artist, 
plays  songs  that  are  either  of  his  own  authoring,  apocryphal,  or  collective. 
Again,  Machado  seems  to  implying  something  about  the  impossibility  of  true 
authorship  for  peripheral,  postcolonial  composers  who  maintain  a relation- 
ship of  idealization  with  the  classical  music  that  comes  to  them  from  else- 
where. They  are  tied  to  the  anxiety  of  influence.  In  contrast,  the  story  depicts 
the  popular  musician  as  the  bearer  of  a promise.  The  story  is,  in  fact,  about 
the  beauty  of  that  promise — the  promise  of  an  artist  free  from  the  anguish  of 
authorship  and  originality,  a musician  who  is  free  to  improvise  and  to  bring 
the  body  into  the  music. 

After  the  return  of  the  two  law  students — Amaral  and  Barbosa  the  musi- 
cian— to  Sao  Paulo  (where  they  are  from),  the  story  concludes  with  them 
coming  back  to  Rio  for  another  visit  that  was  supposed  to  last  for  a few  days. 
It  does  last  only  a week  for  Amaral,  but  Barbosa  lingers  on  at  the  request  of 
both  Inacio  the  cellist  and  his  wife  Carlotinha,  who  grows  more  and  more 
enthusiastic  about  Barbosa’s  performances.  When  Amaral  returns  months 
later  for  another  visit,  he  no  longer  finds  Barbosa  or  Carlotinha  in  the  house, 
only  Inacio,  the  husband,  with  the  cello  between  his  legs  and  a one-year-old 
boy  sitting  by  the  instrument,  seemingly  “enthralled  by  the  music.”  Amaral 
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hears  the  story  from  Inacio  himself:  “she  ran  away,  away  with  the  machete. 
She  didn’t  want  the  cello,  which  is  too  somber.  She  is  right.  The  guitar  is  bet- 
ter.” As  Jose  Miguel  Wisnik  has  seen,  the  story  ends  by  replicating  the  for- 
mula of  melodrama:  “the  husband’s  soul  wept,  but  his  eyes  were  dry.  An  hour 
later,  he  went  mad”  (865). 

First,  let  us  note  the  symbolic  gestures  with  which  the  story  ends:  the  nar- 
rator stresses  the  fact  that  Amaral  hnds  the  abandoned  husband  Inacio  hold- 
ing the  cello  between  his  legs,  a position  that  contrasts  with  the  gestures 
elicited  by  Barbosa’s  machete,  all  of  which  are  directed  towards  the  outside.  If 
we  recall  that  the  first  registered  meaning  of  machete  in  Spanish  (1550)  is 
“stick,  sword,  or  short  knife,”  then  the  phallic  nature  of  the  performance  is 
inscribed  in  the  word  itself  Considering  that  the  root  of  “macho”  also  res- 
onates in  the  word  “machete,”  it  becomes  clear  that  the  story  is  interweaving 
the  question  of  erudite  vs.  popular  cultures  with  the  question  of  masculinity. 
While  it  is  true,  as  critic  Wisnik  pointed  out,  that  the  story  ends  with  the  for- 
mula of  melodrama,  it  is  also  true  in  melodrama  that  the  experience  of  going 
mad  usually  happens  to  the  woman.  It  rather  rare  to  find  In  traditional  melo- 
drama the  formula  of  maddening  applied  to  the  male  hero.  The  recourse  to 
melodrama  in  Machado’s  story  is,  then,  problematized  by  a reversal  of  the 
gendered  roles  and  attributes  proper  to  the  genre.  This  displacement  has 
important  consequences. 

The  etymology  of  melodrama  Is  germane  to  the  discussion:  melos  drama, 
in  Greek,  is  musical  theater.  Melodrama  is,  then,  in  its  strictest  etymological 
sense,  the  theatrical  mimesis  of  life  done  through  and  in  music.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a genre  that  maintains  a memory  of  the  origins  of  tragedy  In  music — 
according  to  the  Nietzschean  hypothesis.  Naturally,  the  melodramatic  hero 
has  little  to  do  with  the  tragic  hero:  In  tragedy  the  hero  is  isolated  from  soci- 
ety, so  as  to  understand  better  the  moral  weakness  of  him/herself  and  of  the 
society  that  he/she  inhabits  (culminating  in  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
the  disaster  that  is  beyond  the  character’s  control).  In  melodrama,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hero  is  a normative  character  that  allegorizes  incorporation 
into  the  social  order  (Brooks  227).  In  that  world,  the  dictates  of  the  heart  are 
always  in  tune  with  those  of  society.  From  that  it  does  not  follow  for  me,  as 
it  does  for  most  Machado  criticism,  that  melodrama  is  a necessarily  conserv- 
ative and  conformist  genre.  I prefer  to  side  with  cultural  studies  scholars  on 
this  one:  the  fact  that  the  central  theme  of  a genre  stages  an  incorporation 
into  the  social  order  does  not  imply  for  me,  as  it  does  for  Wisnik,  that  sub- 
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versive  and  unsettling  effects  are  not  occurring  parallel  to  it.  This  is,  then,  my 
difference  with  Wisnik’s  monumental  study.  1 do  not  subscribe  to  the  notion 
that  Machado’s  text  “supposes  and  promotes  the  positive  identification  with 
the  world  represented  by  the  cello,  in  a clear  opposition  to  the  world  repre- 
sented by  the  cavaquinho”  (25).  As  much  as  one  can  detect  in  Machado  a cer- 
tain nostalgia  for  the  time  in  which  erudite  art — represented  metonymically 
here  by  the  cello — had  not  yet  lost  its  cultural  capital,  that  “identification”  is 
less  clear  and  automatic  than  Wisnik  assumes  it  to  be.  The  story  is,  after  all, 
a great  parable  about  the  inadequacy  of  that  high  art;  the  narrator  visibly 
takes  ironic  distance  from  Inacio  Ramos’s  character,  a figure  dislocated  from 
its  time  not  for  being  subversive  or  untimely,  but  simply  for  being  anachro- 
nistic. That  ironic  distance  is  not  taken  into  account  if  one  assumes  that 
Machado’s  story  promotes  “identification”  with  high  art. 

The  character  who  represents  the  more  prestigious  cultural  form  falls  vic- 
tim to  the  lack  of  connection  between  that  cultural  form  and  real  experience 
in  nineteenth-century  Rio  de  Janeiro  life.  Barbosa,  described  as  “mediocre” 
by  a narrator  who  seems,  at  times,  to  share  the  assumption  about  the  superi- 
ority of  erudite  music,  triumphs  primarily  because  he  brings  a musical 
knowledge  that  is  connected  with  experience.  The  cello  player  brings  a cul- 
tural capital  that  is  residual,  originary  of  an  art  that  was  formerly  hegemonic 
and  in  which  the  relationship  with  tradition  is  primarily  one  of  reverence;  the 
machete  player’s  art,  on  the  other  hand,  is  emerging  and  fundamentally 
improvisational.  The  relation  between  the  two  spheres  is,  then,  not  only 
dynamic  but  also  dialectic.  It  was  the  first  chords  of  the  maxixe,  the  first 
Brazilian  street  genre,  which  marked  once  and  for  all  the  divorce  between  cer- 
tain forms  of  European  erudition  and  real  social  experience  in  Brazil. 

Machado’s  gaze  upon  the  Brazilian  musical  field  is,  then,  not  binar\L  As  in  an 
Afro-Atlantic  rhythmic  pattern,  couplings  are  produced  and  undone  so  as  to  gen- 
erate not  only  pairs,  but  also  triangles.  Inacio  is  “authentically  erudite”  only  inso- 
far as  erudition  can  be  authentic  in  peripheral  lands,  i.e.,  he  is  a perfect  executor, 
not  a creator.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  inauthentically  authentic — he  lives  in  full  inau- 
thenticity, but  he  does  not  know  it.  Pestana,  the  character  in  the  first  story,  cre- 
ated in  fact  ten  years  later,  is  the  emblem  of  the  moment  in  which  that  inau- 
thenticity becomes  aware  of  itself  He  is,  in  that  sense,  the  opposite  of  Inacio:  he 
is  inauthentically  authentic,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  very  anguish  for  not  being  what 
he  wants  to  be,  he  offers  an  insight  into  the  real  conditions  of  Brazilian  musicians 
that  is  not  available  to  the  more  conformist  character  of  Inacio. 
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Yet  insofar  as  we  limit  ourselves  to  these  two  characters,  we  are  still  in  the 
vicious  circle  of  postcolonial  elite  culture.  It  is  only  with  the  entrance  of  a 
third,  of  Barbosa,  the  musician  of  the  popular  classes,  that  the  “ping  pong 
between  ambition  and  vocation”  is  resolved.  Barbosa  can  break  with  the 
vicious  circle  precisely  because  he  starts  from  a position  of  total  inauthentic- 
ity— he  is  completely  deprived  of  any  cultural  capital  and  social  recognition: 
suffice  it  to  recall  the  long  questioning  to  which  he  is  submitted  by  Inacio, 
when  he  tried  to  ascertain  what  instrument  Barbosa  played.  Barbosas  ascen- 
sion, unlike  that  of  Pestana  in  the  first  story,  does  not  entail  any  concession, 
any  embrace  of  inauthenticity  as  an  inescapable  condition.  We  are  now  fac- 
ing another  phenomenon  altogether,  a complete  redefinition  of  the  very 
notion  of  authenticity.  Barbosa’s  trajectory  alludes  precisely  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  Afro-Brazilian  musical  practices.  The  incorporation  of  maxixe  into 
theater  (just  fifteen  to  twenty  years  after  its  emergence  as  a cursed  and  demo- 
nized dance),  and  the  later  emergence  and  nationalization  of  samba  are  two 
key  moments  in  that  process. 

Machado’s  work  was  frequently  accused  of  ignoring  the  popular  classes 
and  of  presenting  an  “elitist”  picture  of  Brazil  in  the  late  monarchy  and  early 
republic,  but  he  was  the  first  to  register  the  dawn  of  a modern  urban  musical 
cultural  in  Brazil.  This  trajectory  shows  that  the  dilemmas  of  authenticity  in 
which  so  many  other  characters  were  immersed  had  nothing  universal  about 
them;  they  were  dilemmas  related  to  the  constitution  of  a Europeanized  elite 
culture  in  a pre-modern,  slave  society.  Machado’s  fiction  shows  that  the  rup- 
ture of  the  vicious  circles  of  postcolonial  elite  culture  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  arrival  of  an  outside  subject,  one  not  previously  represented  in  the  circle. 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  see  any  triumphant  celebration  of  popular  cul- 
ture in  Machado,  yet  he  was  the  first  to  testify  to  the  all-encompassing  char- 
acter of  popular  music  as  a sphere  that  expresses,  like  no  other,  Brazilian 
social  life  as  a whole. 

Some  conclusions  can  be  drawn  here  for  contemporary  debates  in  cultural 
studies  and  literary  theory.  The  sociological  and  Marxist-inspired  branches  of 
criticism — represented  in  Brazil  primarily  by  the  Sao  Paulo  school  of  Antonio 
Candido  and  Roberto  Schwarz — were  successful  in  mapping  the  inconsis- 
tencies and  paradoxes  governing  the  translation  of  metropolitan  concepts  by 
elite  literature — Schwarz’s  notion  of  “misplaced  ideas”  representing  the  cul- 
mination of  that  line  of  analysis — but  they  were  far  less  successful  in  under- 
standing popular  practices.  Still  trapped  in  the  modernist  valorization  of  lit- 
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erature  as  a privileged  purveyor  of  national  dilemmas,  those  sociological 
schools  were  not  really  equipped  to  see  the  popular  classes  as  subjects  of  cul- 
tural processes.  Signatory  of  highly  sophisticated  theoretical  models,  the 
Marxist-inspired  thought  of  Sao  Paulo  was  trapped  in  what  one  might  call 
the  predicament  of  postcolonial  elites  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  class 
strtiggle  in  literature.  In  this  sense,  the  intervention  of  cultural  studies,  show- 
ing the  inscription  and  the  agency  of  popular  subjects,  was  a healthy  correc- 
tive. However,  much  cultural  studies  produced  in  Latin  America  renounced 
literature  altogether,  opting  for  a relatively  simple  replacement  of  literature 
with  other  cultural  products  where  presumably  popular  agency  was  more 
fully  present — this  clear-cut  separation  between  literature  and  the  popular 
can  only  be  overcome  by  an  approach  that  does  not  renounce  literature  as  a 
site  for  popular  agency.  Such  agency  is  never  unproblematic,  certainly,  and  in 
writers  such  as  Machado  it  will  only  manifest  itself  in  precarious,  incomplete, 
fragmented  form.  But  they  are  an  invaluable  testimony  to  the  traces  left  by 
popular  subjects  in  a cultural  form,  literature,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
much  more  contested  and  uncertain  terrain  than  we  once  thought. 

Notes 

' For  a classic  and  still  useful  biography  of  Machado,  see  Pereira.  The  landmark  account  of 
Machado’s  life — his  best  and  most  trustworthy  biography — continues  to  be  Magalhaes  Junior. 

^ An  important  moment  of  that  school’s  work  was  Faoro’s  analysis  of  how  Machado’s  fic- 
tion was  the  first  to  register  a social  structure  in  which  “the  class  of  speculators  had  achieved  the 
dominant  position”  (Faoro  389). 

Another  important  landmark  of  the  sociologically  inflected  paulista  reading  is  Moog.  I 
have  critiqued  the  simplistic  representation  of  Schwarz’s  theory  in  Anglo-American  circles  as  a 
mere  “discrepancy  between  representation  and  reality.”  See  Avelar,  “Machado”  258-59. 

I proposed  a reading  of  this  story  from  an  altogether  different  angle  than  what  1 will  pur- 
sue here  in  Avelar,  Untimely  135-42. 
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Raymundo  Faoro,  Reader  of  Machado  de  Assis 


Alfredo  Bosi 

Translated  by  Sandra  Guardini  T.  Vasconcelos 


Abstract.  This  paper  provides  a close  reading  of  Raymundo  Faoro’s 
Machado  de  Assis:  a pirdrnide  e o trapezia  (1974),  which  shows  to  what 
extent  Faoro’s  intensive  reading  of  Machado  de  Assis  coincided  with  the 
retrieval  and  deepening  of  his  theses  on  the  political  formation  of  Brazil. 

In  the  case  of  Brazilian  society  during  the  Second  Empire  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic — which  is  the  stage  for  Machado’s  characters — 
Faoro’s  thesis  combines  a synchronic  framework  historical  process, 
or  diachrony.  Synchrony  produces  a static  map;  diachrony,  movement 
and  passage. 


When  Raymundo  Faoro  resolved  to  come  to  grips  with  Machado  de  Assis’ 
works  in  a truly  close  struggle  with  Machado’s  universe  of  characters  and  sit- 
uations taken  from  Imperial  Brazil,  his  masterpiece,  Os  donos  do  poder,  had 
not  only  been  finished  (having  been  published  in  1958)  but  had  just  been 
completely  revamped,  as  the  preface  to  the  second  eciition  (1975)  warns  us. 
Machado  de  Assis-.  a pirdrnide  e o trapezio  appeared  in  1974,  which  shows  to 
what  extent  his  intensive  reading  of  Machado  coincided  with  the  retrieval 
and  deepening  of  his  theses  about  the  political  formation  of  Brazil. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  yoke  together  the  schemes  of  both  books.  According 
to  a mimetic  conception  of  literature,  Machado’s  fiction  should  mirror  the 
structure  of  Imperial  Brazil  as  unveiled  by  the  perceptive  political  scientist 
that  Raymundo  Faoro  was.  But  a little  methodological  caution  demands  that 
the  reader  of  Faoro  as  a reader  of  Machado  (a  doubly  meta-linguistic  opera- 
tion) tactically  separate  the  approaches,  starting  by  apprehending  the  main 
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lines  of  Os  donos  do  poder  'm  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  they  can  be  rec- 
ognized in  Machado  de  Assis\  a pirdmide  e o trapezio. 

What  is  very  impressive  in  Os  donos  do  poder,  at  first  reading,  is  the  coher- 
ence that  lasted  almost  six  centuries,  from  D.  Joao  I,  the  master  of  Aviz,  to 
Getfilio  Vargas.  Despite  the  plethora  of  historical  data  and  through  disparate 
political  conjunctures,  the  historian  perceives  the  permanence  of  a centraliz- 
ing power,  the  patrimonial  state,  which  serves  the  estates  and  is  in  turn  served 
by  them:  first  the  aristocratic,  the  ecclesiastical,  the  forensic,  and  the  military; 
then,  the  bureaucratic,  in  general.  Thus,  the  political  instance,  in  a broad 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  government  and  its  agents,  acquires  a consistency,  a 
ubiquity  and  a longevity  that  relativizes  the  production-owning  classes  to 
which  economicism  has  always  attributed  the  domination  and  rule  of  society. 

The  dependency,  always  pointed  out  by  the  Marxist  vulgate,  of  the  politi- 
cal instance  on  economic  machinery,  and  of  the  ideological  in  transparent  rela- 
tion with  class  interests  is,  in  Faoro,  accepted  in  principle,  but  made  dialectic 
by  a reverse  dependency,  that  is,  by  the  evidence  that  the  owners  of  wealth 
need,  structurally  or  circumstantially,  the  manipulators  of  official  power.  The 
latter,  in  turn,  enjoy  the  surpluses  of  economic  life  because  they  hold  the 
power  to  tax  and  confiscate,  controlling  the  producers  of  riches  on  behalf  of 
the  state.  Capital  and  politics  end  up  living  together  like  a couple  who  are 
sometimes  making  love,  sometimes  arguing,  but  who  never  break  up  for  good. 

To  support  his  thesis,  Faoro  starts  with  the  vicissitudes  of  incipient  Portu- 
guese capitalism  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  to  reach  late  Brazilian  capitalism.  He 
shows  how  far  the  colonial  and  Imperial  estates  and  bureaucracies,  the  tentacles 
of  the  patrimonial  state,  were  influential  in  regulating  economic  life,  sometimes 
slowing  it  down,  sometimes  trying  to  stimulate  it,  by  sedticing  moneyed  men 
and  attracting  them  to  its  circle  of  posts,  titles,  and  distinctions,  the  tokens  of 
status  extraordinarily  valued  until  the  end  ol  the  Second  Empire.  The  combina- 
tion of  honorific  titles,  administrative  jobs,  and  access  to  public  resources  gave 
the  Empire  seven  marquises,  ten  earls,  54  viscounts,  and  316  barons,  with  the 
exckision  ol  the  counseling  judges  of  the  High  Court,  the  “comendadores,”  and 
the  officials  of  the  National  Cuard.  It  was  the  “corporation  ol  power.” 

Summing  up  Max  Weber,  Eaoro  glosses  him  and  quotes:  “The  estates 
rule,  the  classes  negotiate.  The  estates  are  organs  of  the  state,  the  classes  are 
social  categories”  {Donos  MI). 

The  term  ol  comparison,  by  way  ol  contrast,  is  United  States  political  soci- 
ety, with  its  pilgrims’  Ptiritanism,  the  rise  ol  the  self-made  man,  and  the  tritimph 
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of  an  uncultivated  bourgeoisie  that  would  ignore  titles  and  aristocratic  airs:  a 
competitive  society  in  which  the  power  of  money  and  profit  is  legitimated  hy 
the  modern  ethic  of  labor  and  production.  The  Weberian  mold  is,  in  this  case, 
evident:  it  all  amounts  to  evaluating  social  actions  oriented  by  values',  further,  it  is 
ultimately  these  values,  embedded  in  daily  life,  that  condition  the  behaviors  of 
a society,  not  excepting  the  economic  ones.  The  internalized  aspect  of  these  val- 
ues constitutes  the  motives  that  make  individuals  act  in  one  way  or  another.^ 

In  the  case  of  Brazilian  society  during  the  Second  Empire  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic — which  will  be  the  stage  for  Machado’s  characters — 
Faoro’s  thesis  combines  a synchronic  framework  (where  one  sees  estates  and 
classes  overlapping,  and  bureaucracies  controlling  economic  agents)  with  his- 
torical process,  or  diachrony,  which  offers  the  slow  emergence  of  moderniz- 
ing factors,  be  it  in  the  realm  of  entrepreneurial  production  or  in  the  world 
of  conduct  and  of  progressive  ideologies.  Synchrony  produces  a static  map; 
diachrony,  movement  and  passage. 

The  Second  Empire  existed,  up  until  the  1860s,  under  the  hegemony  of 
highly  conservative  and  centralizing  policies.  The  rural  oligarchies  shared  the 
legislative  power  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  As  for 
the  administrative  posts,  they  were  shared  by  the  sons  and  relatives  of  estate 
owners,  the  magistrates,  the  army,  the  clergy,  in  sum,  by  the  so-called  “influ- 
ences,” which,  in  turn,  lived  on  the  surpluses  of  the  export  economy,  joining 
forces  around  the  Crown. 

The  ruling  economic  class  (the  sugar  and  coffee  planters  and  their  agents) 
and  the  estates  of  the  Imperial  bureaucracy  necessarily  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
permanence  of  slave  labor,  resisting  as  much  as  they  could  British  pressure  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Novelist  Jose  de  Alencar’s  exacerbated 
nativism  is  combined  with  the  acceptance  of  the  pro-slavery  status  quo.  The 
hegemonic  groups  defended  the  practice  of  commercial  liberalism  (con- 
quered by  the  opening  of  the  ports  in  1808)  and  of  an  exclusionary  form  of 
political  liberalism,  which  perpetuated  itself  through  the  electoral  census  by 
denying  the  poor  any  representation  in  the  assemblies,  the  Chamber  and 
Senate.  In  the  adoption  of  this  elitist  liberalism  the  Imperial  policy  closely 
followed  the  French  example,  whose  major  law,  the  Constitutional  Charter 
of  1814,  served  as  a model  for  Brazil’s  1824  Constitution. 

The  electoral  picture  of  the  Second  Empire  is  well  known.  Recent  histo- 
riography has  pointed  out,  however,  a signihcant  presence  of  voters  of  poor 
means  in  the  elections  prior  to  the  Saraiva  Law  (1881),  which  excluded  the 
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illiterate,  drastically  restricting  access  to  the  ballot  boxes.  Nonetheless,  even  if 
a considerable  degree  of  participation  in  the  first  phase  of  the  process  is 
admitted,  the  fact  still  stands  that  those  elected,  the  representatives  and  sen- 
ators, never  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  the  poor  voters.  Just  as  in  Europe 
at  the  time,  pure  and  tough  liberalism  was  a practice  that  directly  interested 
the  bourgeoisie  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  egalitarian  principles,  which  were 
seen  as  anarchic.-  To  repeat  the  obvious:  liberalism,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  did  not  mean,  and  did  not  intend  to  mean  democracy} 

A conservative  society...  in  the  process  of  change 

Raymundo  Faoro  presents  convincing  arguments  and  examples  to  uphold  the 
thesis  of  the  validity  of  two  liberalisms  throughout  nineteenth-century  Brazil. 
The  fact  that  these  are  two  ideological  trends  bearing  the  same  denomina- 
tion— liberalism — has  been  the  cause  of  persistent  mistakes,  such  as  the 
notion  of  foreign,  counterfeit,  and  misplaced  liberal  ideas,  which  confounds 
rather  than  clarifies  the  complex  ideological  texture  of  the  Second  Empire.'^ 
The  first  liberalism,  a long-standing  ideology,  has  precise  dates  of  birth  as 
far  as  its  institution  in  the  history  of  nineteenth-century  Brazil  goes:  1808 
and  1824.  In  1808,  there  is  the  opening  of  the  ports  by  Prince  Regent  Dom 
Joao,  following  the  advice  of  the  orthodox  supporter  of  Adam  Smith,  Silva 
Eisboa  (later  Viscount  of  Cairu).  Economic  liberalism  is  established  (which, 
besides,  coexisted  with  slavery  throughout  the  entire  West),  agricultural  pro- 
duction being  opened  to  international  trade,  with  a pronounced  partiality 
towards  Great  Britain,  as  can  be  verified  in  the  treaties  signed  in  1810.  The 
measure  met  the  demands  of  British  trade  and,  internally,  satisfied  the  inter- 
ests of  the  producers  stifled  by  colonial  exclusivity:  this  will  be  the  first  step 
towards  independence.  In  1824,  Pedro  I signed  the  Constitution,  establish- 
ing norms  of  political  representation,  the  vote  for  renters,  and  the  function- 
ing of  legislative  and  executive  powers  through  the  combination  of  a parlia- 
mentary system  and  monarchy.  It  is  a scheme  very  close  to  that  of  the  French 
Constitutional  Charter,  which  had  introduced  the  moderating  power, 
according  to  Benjamin  Constant’s  conciliatory  proposal. 5 

As  functional  ideology,  this  first  liberalism  occupied  its  place  in  a society 
emerging  from  the  colonial  system.  Insofar  as  it  was  structured  around  prop- 
erty, it  played  the  role  of  an  ideological  cement  legitimating  the  economic 
practices  and  the  political  agreements  of  men  who  consolidated  the  new 
national  state  around  a dynasty.  After  independence,  slave  labor  remained  as 
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a constitutive  factor  of  the  Brazilian  economy;  as  for  liberalism,  it  became 
indispensable  ideological  factor  for  the  set-up  of  the  new  nation-state. 

In  1840,  Pedro  IPs  coming  of  age  was  brought  forward  in  the  wake  of  a 
centralizing  movement  destined  to  close  the  turbulent  and  centrifugal  cycle 
of  the  Regency.  The  achievement  of  monarchical  stability  coincided  with  the 
rise  of  coffee  in  the  Parafha  Valley,  which,  in  turn,  lacked  hands  and  consid- 
erably increased  its  breeding  stocks  of  slaves.  Pro-slavery  property  integrated 
the  order  of  acquired  rights,  which  was  the  liberal-propertied  rationale. 

Oligarchic  liberalism  will  face  its  first  crisis  only  in  the  1 860s,  with  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  second  or  “new  liberalism”  (Joaquim  Nabuco),  which  will  advocate 
in  favor  of  direct  elections,  of  restrictions  to  lifelong  representation  in  the  Senate 
and  to  the  moderating  power;  it  will  gradually  deal  with  the  “servile  question.” 

At  this  point,  pure  and  tough  “property-ism”  reacts  coherently  against  the 
proposal  of  the  Law  of  the  Free  Womb,  enforced  in  1871  but  which  had  been 
in  preparation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor,  since  1866.  Traditional 
politicians,  independent  of  their  party  affiliations,  acted  according  to  the 
tenets  of  private  property  that  the  Napoleonic  Civil  Code,  a paradigm  in  the 
Western  world,  had  consecrated  when  it  maintained  slavery,  albeit  omitting 
any  reference  to  the  institution  Napoleon  had  introduced  in  the  French 
Antilles  in  1802.  Fiere  and  there  the  post-Revolution  liberal  constitutions 
granted  the  landowning  citizen  the  right  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  poor, 
denying  the  latter  citizenship  and,  ultimately,  the  right  to  buy  the  freedom  of 
human  beings  torn  from  the  coasts  of  Africa.  The  extreme  effect  of  liberalism 
was  complete  inequality:  capital,  on  one  side;  forced  labor,  on  the  other.  In 
abolitionist  Du  Bois’  perfect  phrase:  “It  was  freedom  to  destroy  freedom.” 

The  demand  for  indemnity  for  slave  owners  (which  the  positivist  anti-lib- 
erals would  condemn)  was  satisfied  by  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  gov- 
ernments when  abolition  was  declared  in  their  respective  colonies,  which  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  right  of  property  of  man  by  man  was  fully  in  force  in 
the  metropolises  ruled  by  liberal  parliamentary  monarchies.  A law  in  force  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Americas. 

This  same  ideology — exclusive  by  force  of  its  own  historical  formation — 
was  still  represented  among  us  by  Araujo  Lima,  Marquis  of  Olinda,  a sus- 
tainer  of  Regressionism  in  the  Regency’s  final  years.  Fie  was  a state  counselor 
when  Pedro  II  consulted  him,  in  1867,  about  the  advantages  of  discussing  the 
abolition  of  slave  labor.  To  which  the  Marquis  drastically  replied:  “The  pub- 
licists and  statesmen  In  Europe  cannot  imagine  the  situation  of  the  countries 
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that  depend  on  slave  labor.  Here,  their  ideas  serve  no  purpose.”^  This  was  a 
stance  that,  in  those  same  years,  was  already  being  countered  and  practically 
outdone  by  the  new  liberalism. 

For  the  now  old  liberal-“property-ist”  credo,  abolitionism  was  an  exotic, 
counterfeit  ideology,  an  offspring  of  the  philanthropists’  sentimentalism  or  the 
machination  of  Utopians  and  subversives  who  intended  to  undermine  the  bases 
of  the  national  economy  and  monarchy.  Nabuco  remarks  in  O Abolicionismo: 

The  opposition  that  agriculture  made  to  the  portion  of  the  28  September  Act 
granting  slaves  the  right  to  have  their  own  savings  and  to  use  them  to  free  them- 
selves proves  that  it  did  not  want  to  let  even  this  insignificant  crumb  of  freedom 
fall  off  its  table.  The  agricultural  workers  of  Bananal,  for  example,  representing 
through  their  names  the  agriculture  of  Sao  Paulo  and  of  the  borders  of  the  province 
of  Rio,  wrote  in  a petition  to  the  Chambers:  ''Either  there  is  property  with  its  essen- 
tial qualities,  or  we  cannot  decidedly  existd  Enforced  freedom,  with  all  the  measures 
relating  to  it,  is  revenge  looming  over  all  the  houses,  injury  suspended  over  all  the 
families,  the  annihilation  of  agriculture,  the  death  of  the  country.  (133)^ 

The  liberal  abolitionists,  as  we  know  through  the  testimony  of  Nabuco 
and  Rui  Barbosa,  were  called  “communists”  by  the  liberal-conservatives  who 
could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  state  intervention  in  their  constitutional  right 
to  use  and  abuse  their  position  as  proprietors. 

This  was  an  ideological  complex  that  involved  the  West.  The  post-revo- 
lutionary bourgeois  liberalism  of  Napoleon  and  the  Restoration  had  com- 
bined, all  over  Europe,  with  a clear-cut  separation  of  social  classes.  And  it  had 
formed  a single  body  with  the  maintenance  of  slave  labor  in  Brazil,  in  the 
south  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese colonies,  whose  representatives  opposed  the  proposals  of  emancipation 
in  their  respective  metropolitan  chambers.  There  was  nothing  exclusively 
Brazilian  in  this  fusion  of  interests  and  ideological  rationalization. 

The  historical  place  of  the  old  exclusionary  liberalism  was  delimited:  it 
was  the  suitable  ideology  for  the  exploiters  and  beneficiaries  of  the  plantation 
economy.  It  was  a broad  social  space  since  it  housed  not  only  the  direct  agents 
of  the  agro-export  network  (slave  traders,  planters,  commissaries)  but  also 
their  organic  intellectuals,  the  courts.  Parliament,  High  Court,  and  provin- 
cial bureaucrats.  For  this  historical  block,  what  other  ideology  would  better 
fit  than  the  unconditional  defense  of  property  rights? 
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However,  the  restriction  of  this  right,  considered  counterfeit  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  oligarchy  (“Here,  their  ideas  serve  no  purpose”),  would 
be  deemed  just,  civilized,  and  progressive  by  the  new  liberalism,  which  would 
hght  to  accomplish  in  Brazil  the  ideals  of  democracy  that  the  1848  revolu- 
tion spread  throughout  Europe.  Only  in  1848  did  the  French  National  Assembly 
abolish  slavery.  If  we  do  not  take  into  account  the  very  dialectic  of  nineteenth- 
century  liberalism,  that  is,  its  contrasting  moments,  we  will  make  the  a-his- 
torical  mistake  of  considering  it  “misplaced”  in  relation  to  Brazilian  reality. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  both  the  old  and  the  new  liberal  ideas  occupied  the  spaces 
to  which  the  very  movement  of  Western  capitalism  destined  them. 

Sergio  Buarque,  attentive  to  the  moments  of  internal  crisis,  coined  the 
phrase  “liberals  against  liberals”  to  point  to  the  intra-party  contradictions, 
which  agitated  the  political  scene  in  the  1870s  and  1880s  (Holanda  195-238). 
Liberals  still  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fear  of  abolitionist  radicalism  versus 
liberals  open  to  the  progressive  winds  that  gave  life  simultaneously  to  the 
abolitionist  and  republican  campaigns. 

What  is  the  social  place  of  this  second  and  renewed  liberalism? 

Faoro  situates  the  new  liberals  among  those  who  did  not  find  their  own 
promising  places  in  the  groups  that  benefited  from  monarchical  centraliza- 
tion, high  bureaucracy,  and  slavery  rents.  By  the  end  of  the  1860s,  the  polit- 
ical crisis  began  to  undermine  the  pillars  of  the  Empire,  leading  to  its  collapse 
twenty  years  later.  Faoro  glimpsed  a systemic  transformation  from  the  1860s- 
1870s  onwards:  “a  class  society,  selective  from  a communitarian  point  of  view 
and  progressively  closed,  emerges  from  the  picture  of  hierarchies  and  estates” 
{Donos  453).  This  is  the  moment  when  one  will  hear  the  modern  voices  of 
Tavares  Bastos,  Saldanha  Marinho,  Quintino  Bocaiiiva,  Jose  Bonifacio  the 
Younger,  of  Castro  Alves,  Souza  Dantas,  Silveira  Martins,  Luis  Gama,  Joa- 
quim  Nabuco,  Rui  Barbosa,  Andre  Rebouqas,  and  Jose  do  Patrocinio.  In  the 
realm  of  philosophical  and  scientific  thought,  this  is  the  time  of  the  1870s 
generation,  with  what  Silvio  Romero  calls  its  “body  of  new  ideas”  that  renews 
historiography  and  criticism  among  men  like  Joao  Ribeiro,  Capistrano  de 
Abreu,  Jose  Verissimo,  and  Araripe  Jr. 

Cities  were,  for  their  power  of  concentration  and  ideological  diffusion, 
the  nuclei  of  the  new  liberalism:  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  newspapers  and  asso- 
ciations, the  Sao  Paulo  of  the  Law  School,  Recife,  Salvador,  Porto  Alegre.  As 
for  the  Northeast,  impoverished  by  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
intermittent  crises  of  the  sugar  trade,  it  no  longer  considered  the  slave  the 
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foundation  of  its  economy;  hence,  abolitionism  did  not  face,  from  Ceara  to 
Bahia,  the  herce  opposition  it  would  hnd  in  the  more  prosperous  coffee- 
planting provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  new  liberalism  was 
urban  and  northeastern. 

Os  donos  do  poder  is  enlightening.  In  the  very  dense  chapter  entitled  “O 
Renascimento  liberal  e a Reptiblica”  (“Liberal  Renaissance  and  the  Republic”) 
Faoro  shows  how  the  new  liberalism  took  roots  in  the  dissatisfaction  of 
“whole  groups,  which  were  active  and  powerful,”  and  which  “had  no  space, 
nor  played  any  role  In  the  imperial  order”  (453).  They  were  the  offspring  of 
the  northeastern  “squire-archy”  going  through  a crisis  and  very  attentive  to 
the  English  or  Yankee  economy  and  politics.  They  were  middle-class  liberal 
professionals  who  needed  to  compete  with  the  oligarchy’s  proteges.  They 
were  radical  abolitionists  who  no  longer  tolerated  the  dilatory  coups  of  the 
Chamber  and  Senate.  Last  but  not  least,  they  were  military  men  with  a pos- 
itivist education  and  republican  ideals,  who  meant  to  wrench  the  country 
from  the  “theocratic-monarchic”  period  in  which,  according  to  Comte,  the 
decrepit  dynasties  were  still  running  aground.  And  all  navigated  the  waters  of 
the  “democratic  tide,”  which,  in  Joaquim  Nabuco’s  reading,  defined  the  spirit 
of  the  new  liberalism. 

Without  advancing  arguments  here  that  will  be  better  suited  to  the  fol- 
lowing investigation  of  Faoro  as  a reader  of  Machado,  it  seems  pertinent  to 
enquire:  would  this  not  have  been  the  ideological  time  of  the  young  Machado 
who  was  active  in  the  liberal  press  between  1860  and  1866,  precisely  when  the 
Liberal  Party  was  called  to  action  to  face  the  dogmas  of  the  confederation  that 
boasted  they  were  the  Party  of  Order?  But,  if  the  old  liberalism  committed  to 
the  oligarchies  seemed  deceitful  and  oppressive  to  him,  why  then  did  the  new 
liberalism  or  the  nascent  republicanism  not  carry  him  off  his  feet  from  the 
1870s  onwards?  Why  did  the  older  Machado,  who  personally  supported  the 
new  liberals,  end  up  distancing  himself  from  both?  Why  did  he  not  propose, 
or  cogitate,  or  even  catch  a glimpse  of  an  alternative,  a third  way?  The  fact  to 
be  interpreted  is  that  Machado  de  Assis,  as  a chronicler  (his  visible  image  as 
a public  man),  did  not  actively  support  any  of  the  new  tendencies  or  nostal- 
gically support  the  old  ones,  because,  at  some  point,  he  came  to  discredit  each 
and  any  ideology  that  intended  to  transform  the  “human  clay”  and  the  soci- 
ety created  from  it.  His  deep  disillusion  would  have  prevented  him  from 
engaging  in  the  reformist  struggle  of  his  yoLith’s  companions  and  of  those 
who  came  after  them.  A monarchist  and  a liberal,  in  a broad  sense,  but  pro- 
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foLindly  skeptical,  he  preferred  to  depict  the  gloomy  or  simply  laughable 
aspects  of  those  who  used  the  term  “liberal”  to  defend  their  rights  to  prop- 
erty and  political  posts. 

The  new  liberals,  whom  Machado  also  knew  very  well,  did  not  inspire 
characters  or  fictional  situations,  which  suggests,  once  again,  the  selective 
nature  of  the  gaze  that  purports  to  be  realistic. 

Machado’s  distancing  is,  in  a broad  sense,  momliste,  ethical  and  philosoph- 
ical, of  will  and  thought.  And  it  is  aesthetic,  once  his  narrative  language  ceases 
to  be  confused  with  either  the  late  nineteenth-century  novelists’  aggressive  and 
direct  naturalism  (Adolfo  Caminha,  Alufsio  Azevedo,  Ingles  e Sousa,  Julio 
Ribeiro),  or  Raul  Pompeia’s  painful  expressionism.  It  will  he  biting,  yet  diplo- 
matic; it  will  hurt  but  soothe. 

Machado  de  Assis:  the  pyramid  and  the  trapezium 

From  Raymundo  Faoro’s  perspective,  Machado  de  Assis’  narrator  represents, 
on  the  level  of  the  individual,  the  march  and  countermarch  of  interests  and 
will  to  power  at  the  micro-social  level:  between  man  and  woman,  brothers, 
friends,  and  families.  In  other  words,  literature,  as  mimesis  of  the  real,  deals 
with  the  singular,  whereas  the  social  sciences  construct  the  type  that  embod- 
ies the  characteristics  of  a plurality  of  individuals.  In  this  sense,  Machado  de 
Assir.  a piramide  e o trapezio  resumes  and  individualizes  Os  donos  do  poder. 

The  modern  novel  is  the  privatization  of  the  epic  genre:  this  is  the  theo- 
retical conquest  of  Marxist  thought  exemplarily  formulated  by  Lukacs  in  his 
Theory  of  the  Novel.  Faoro  quotes  Lukacs  only  once.  It  is  the  passage  in  which 
Lukacs  criticizes  realistic  specific  details  and  values  the  opposite  kind  of  real- 
ism, which  connects  the  minutiae  to  the  whole  of  the  composition  (Faoro, 
Machado  492).  This  true  realism,  which  makes  sense  of  the  characters’  small- 
est gestures  and  strikes  the  core  of  the  drama — the  motivations,  the  vested 
interests — is  linked  to  the  all-encompassing  social  picture,  where  the  inter- 
play of  the  same  interests  takes  shape  publicly  and  institutionally.  It  would  be 
the  task  of  the  modern  novelist  to  give  shape  to  the  subjective  and  inter-sub- 
jective aspects  of  conflicts.  This  is  why  the  literary  critic  cannot  ignore  the 
relations,  whether  of  affinity  or  withdrawal,  which  the  narrator  establishes 
with  the  social  fabric. 

Taking  for  granted  the  general  and  constant  relationship  between  the 
novel  and  society,  the  touchstone  of  realism,  Raymundo  Faoro  draws  the  map 
of  the  Second  Empire’s  political  and  economic  life,  turning  his  eyes  towards 
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the  characters  and  situations  in  Machado,  a comprehensive  survey  that  the 
exposition  below  will  try  to  sum  up  in  its  main  lines. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  neatly  represented  by  the  two  geometrical  figures  of 
the  title:  the  pyramid  and  the  trapezium.  These  figures,  sometimes  overlapping, 
sometimes  combined,  constitute  the  synchronic  axis  of  Faoro’s  thesis.  They  are 
the  shape  of  the  social  picture  as  it  was  constituted  in  the  Second  Empire. 

The  pyramid  draws  the  vertical  class  structure.  The  wide  base  relates  to  man- 
ual workers:  the  slaves,  the  freedmen,  the  poor  in  general,  whether  white  or  mes- 
tizos.  The  apex  is  constituted  by  the  minute  owning  class:  the  planters,  their 
agents,  and  the  bankers.  The  tradesmen  are  placed  midway  up  the  pyramid  and 
are  graded  according  to  their  stock.  The  pyramid  has  a direct  link  with  produc- 
tion and  business.  Its  moving  forces  are  accumulation,  profit  or  high  consump- 
tion— at  the  apex;  the  base  is  primarily  the  slave,  and  later  the  wage-earner. 

The  trapezium  draws  the  horizontal  structure  of  the  estates.  Overlapping 
with  the  agro-exporting  economy,  serving  it  or  being  serviced  by  it,  by  means 
of  surplus  taxes,  the  bureaucratic  strata,  the  magistrates,  imperial  and  provin- 
cial officials,  the  clergy,  and  the  army.  It  is  the  realm  of  hierarchies  dependent 
on  posts,  titles,  sinecures,  privileges;  it  is  the  “influences”  that  constitute  the 
“corporation  of  power”  and  that  depend  on  the  Chamber,  the  Senate,  and  on 
personal  power,  the  Emperor.  As  in  Os  donos  do  podei\  Machado  de  Assiz.  a 
piramide  e o trapezio  minutely  probes  into  this  realm,  in  which  status  is  the 
supreme  ambition  because  it  provides  reputation  and  positions,  which  so 
many  characters  will  crave  for  all  ol  their  lives.  Bras  Cubas  first  of  all. 

The  diachronic  axis  follows  the  flow  of  events.  Primarily  after  the  1860s, 
Brazilian  society  during  the  Second  Empire  changed  gradually  towards  “late 
capitalism” — late  but  efficient — as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  liberation  of 
capital  made  possible  by  the  suspension  of  slave  traffic.  This  change  would  pro- 
duce modernizing  behaviors,  making  the  economic  motivations  more  clearly 
visible.  The  critique  of  the  pro-slavety  regime  finds  a voice  in  Tavares  Bastos 
{Cartas  do  solitdrio,  A provincia),  a colorful  progressive  Yankee.  Economic 
progress  and  free  labor  are  the  foundations  of  Joaquim  Nabuco’s  arguments  in 
the  heated  words  of  O abolicionismo.  Both  have  as  their  targets  progress  and 
modernity,  which  can  only  be  capitalist,  though  not  necessarily  democratic.^ 

The  synchronic  axis  contains  the  social  structure,  the  pyramid,  and  the 
trapezium.  The  diachronic  axis  suggests  the  history  of  changes,  passages, 
resistances.  Both  constitute  the  frame,  the  places  in  which  Machado  is  going 
to  situate  his  characters,  giving  some  of  them  the  typical  traits  of  their  class 
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or  estate,  but  reserving  {-or  others  specific  characteristics  capable  of  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  middle  sectors  and  the  masses,  which,  as  we  have 
known  since  Machiavelli,  include  the  absolute  majority  of  people. 

We  have  finally  come  to  the  crucial  issue  of  interpreting  the  Machadian 
gaze.  In  mapping  out  the  social  caiwas  of  the  Second  Empire  and  witnessing 
the  passage  from  a world  slow  In  disappearing  to  another  that  Is  breaking  In, 
would  Raymundo  Faoro  have  exhausted  his  task  of  reconstituting  Machadian 
realism?  To  answer  this  crucial  question,  Faoro  himself  resorts  to  the  existence 
of  a third  axis,  which  in  its  stasis  and  in  its  dynamics  does  not  restrict  Itself 
to  the  representation  of  aspects  of  the  social  system  (the  sociology  of  litera- 
ture’s primary  aim),  hut  presupposes,  in  the  writer’s  gaze,  from  his  perspec- 
tive, the  capacity  to  interpret  behavior  and  fictional  situations. 

On  the  hermeneutic  axis,  one  tries  to  establish  the  relation  of  the  writing 
subject  to  his  objects.  The  subject  reminisces,  chooses,  imagines,  expresses  him- 
self, muses,  discloses,  judges,  constructs.  In  a word  pregnant  with  meaning:  the 
subject  inteiprets  the  other  and  interprets  himself,  as  self-consciousness.  All  these 
operations,  these  movements  of  the  soul  made  by  the  narrator,  are  pervaded  by 
his  life  story  and  depend  on  a cultural  and  ideological  complex  that  does  not 
necessarily  get  confused  with  this  or  that  contemporary  current  of  thought. 

Raymundo  Faoro  does  not  thematize  an  avowedly  hermeneutic  approach.  A 
historian,  sociologist,  and  political  scientist,  he  set  himself  the  primary  task  of 
finding,  for  each  social  niche,  a typical  character  that  would  illustrate  the  pyra- 
midal or  trapezoidal  structure  of  Brazilian  public  life.  To  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive, he  studied  Machado’s  fiction  by  mapping  out  its  politicians,  by  discriminat- 
ing representatives  and  senators,  whether  candidates  to  a ministry  or  not;  by 
examining  the  landowning  classes,  planters,  capitalists,  renters,  financers;  by  lin- 
gering on  the  behavior  of  dependents,  clerks,  employees,  workers,  slaves;  by  ana- 
lyzing the  characters  connected  with  the  army  and  the  clergy;  by  reflecting  on  the 
influence  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  Emperor;  in  short,  by  verticiilly  and  horizon- 
tally mapping  out  the  society  mirrored  in  the  works  of  Brazil’s  sharpest  observer. 

The  task  might  well  be  considered  successfully  accomplished  since  the  pur- 
pose of  acknowledging  the  class  pyramid  and  the  estates’  trapezium  was  exem- 
: plarily  completed.  Fiowever,  without  publicizing  any  hermeneutic  methodol- 
ogy, Faoro  felt  one  dimension  that  the  typological  catalogue  does  not  include: 
the  examination  of  the  nexus  between  writer  and  society  seen  from  the  point 
i of  view  of  the  gaze  rather  than  the  mere  empirical  picture,  in  other  words,  seen 
i from  the  point  of  view  of  reflection  rather  than  the  mere  reflex. 
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It  is  significant  that,  on  completing  his  work,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
image  of  the  m/rr<?rwas  not  sufficient:  the  last  chapter  is  called  “The  mirror  and 
the  lamp.”  The  mirror  had  been  useful  in  his  task  as  a historian.  Another  prob- 
ing instrument  was  missing:  a light  that  could  select  the  profiles  of  representa- 
tive objects  and  that  intensely  lit  one  aspect  and  left  the  others  in  shadow  or 
complete  darkness;  a light  that  did  not  restrict  itself  to  the  passivity  of  the  mir- 
ror but  rather  that  moved  in  multiple  and  different  directions,  inward  and  out- 
ward, upward  and  downward,  forward  and  backward,  to  one  side  and  the 
other;  a light  that  came  very  close,  as  does  the  myopic  eye  searching  for  the 
minute  and  the  miniscule,  or  which  reached  far,  very  far,  as  do  the  farsighted, 
who  can  only  see  clearly  at  a distance,  searching  the  horizon,  the  very  high  or 
very  deep,  at  their  ease;  a crude  light,  the  glare  of  which  makes  the  object  rever- 
berate throughout  the  visual  field,  or  a feeble  light  that  envelops  people  and 
things  in  the  shadow  and  blurs  them  in  the  mist  of  the  dull  gaze  that  hardly 
distinguishes  the  contours  hidden  behind  the  blemishes  and  blind  spots. 

This  lamp  identifies  itself  with  the  movements  of  the  narrating  conscious- 
ness. It  is  not  an  absolute  ego,  above  or  outside  history,  as  the  idealist  philoso- 
pher might  constitute  it.  It  is  a consciousness  formed  by  a wider,  denser,  and 
more  profound  historicity  than  the  time  measured  by  the  clock  or  calendar. 
The  historicity  immanent  to  the  writer’s  consciousness  is  saturated  with  cul- 
tural memory,  which  offers  him  models  of  interpretation  and  judgment  capa- 
ble of  qualifying  the  here-and-now  stimuli  and  pondering  the  situations  that 
the  newspapers  abound  with  in  everyday  life. 

Silvio  Romero,  accusing  the  author  of  Qiiincas  Borba  of  being  a “poor 
portraitist,”  and  Labieno,  defending  him  as  a man  of  his  time,  made,  accord- 
ing to  Faoro,  the  same  error,  to  judge  Machado  exclusively  according  to  the 
specular  criterion,  as  if  such  a photographic  operation  were  able  to  measure 
the  value  of  the  fiction  writer:  “This  scheme,  a century  old,  worn  out,  and 
unproductive,  would  transform  the  literary  into  the  non-literary,  reducing  it 
to  social  factors  transposed  to  a pre-existing  frame”  (Faoro,  Machado  485). 
Faoro  teaches  us  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  this  lesser  sociologism:  “[T]he  com- 
mon root  of  thought  does  not  take  the  social  fact  for  the  literary  fact.  The  his- 
torian and  the  novel  writer,  lost  in  the  territory  of  their  perspectives  and  per- 
plexities, recur  to  the  mirror  to  capture  and  reflect  reality,  whereas  the  lamp, 
which  projects  it,  shines  with  a different  intensity”  (Faoro,  Machado  486). 

Scientifically  oriented  objectivism  leaves  aside  the  most  characteristic  ele- 
ment of  the  apprehension  of  social  reality:  the  cultural  relevance  of  the  data. 
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The  meaning  of  the  social  and  historical  phenomenon  does  not  derive  from 
laws,  or  from  facts  neutralized  by  the  measure;  rather,  it  allows  understand- 
ing by  means  of  values.  The  object  presenting  itself  to  the  spectator  is  prede- 
termined by  the  meaning  with  which  value  infuses  it,  transforming  it  into  a 
cultural  object  (Faoro,  Machado  A^7). 

The  quotations  just  referred  to  aim  to  stress,  in  Faoro’s  claims,  the  terms 
understanding,  culture,  and  value.  Relying  on  Max  Weber,  our  reader  of  Ma- 
chado insists  on  the  cultural  and  axiological  dimension  of  the  choices  made 
by  historians  and,  with  more  freedom,  novelists.  Culture  is  the  source  of 
value,  it  lends  meaning  to  the  episodes  remembered  or  invented  by  the  narra- 
tor. In  Machado’s  case,  the  interpretative  axis  of  behaviors  is  the  analysis  of  the 
passions  that  motivate  them,  always;  further,  this  has  been,  from  Montaigne 
to  La  Rochefoucauld,  from  Machiavel  to  La  Bruyere  and  to  Schopenhauer,  the 
favorite  exercise  of  moralists. 

Augusto  Meyer,  always  attentive  to  the  prospective  movements  of  Machado 
de  Assis,  had  already  pointed  out  the  relevance  of  the  moralist’s  gaze  in  Ma- 
chado’s work.  Faoro  recovers  the  intuition  of  this  extraordinary  artist-critic, 
didactically  stressing  the  difference  between  the  moralizing  moralist  (forgive 
the  tautology)  and  the  analytical  moralist: 

Moralist  does  not  mean  moralizing,  preacher  of  morals  or  censor  of  manners. 
Moralism  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals,  but  it  has  a lot  to  do  with  manners, 
mores,  that  is,  “with  the  type  of  life  and  man’s  way  of  being  in  concrete  reality, 
which  can  be  immoral.”  Moralists  are  not  educators,  or  teachers  of  ethics.  They 
are  observers,  analysts,  painters  of  men,  infinite  is  their  task.  Their  study  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  full  complication  of  man’s  contradictory  nature  and  his  banal  and 
concrete  condition,  which  is  revealed  only  when  ethics  steps  aside  to  make  room 
for  the  unbiased  observation  of  the  real.  (Faoro,  Machado  496)‘^ 

The  hermeneutic  axis  is  defined.  Understanding  Machado’s  gaze  entails  lis- 
tening to  a whole  tradition  of  analysis  of  human  behavior  that  is  rooted  in  the 
perception  of  omnipresent  self-esteem,  vanity,  the  precariousness  of  conscience, 
and  the  preeminence  of  interest  and  desire  over  the  demands  of  duty,  or,  using 
Freudian  categories,  of  the  pleasure  principle  over  the  reality  principle. 

That  this  axis  of  interpretation  may  coexist  with  sociological  explanations, 
this  is  the  claim  that  relates  to  the  very  internal  coherence  of  Machado  de  Assis-. 
a pirdmide  e o trapezio.  The  awareness  that  these  are  two  distinct  approaches. 
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at  the  extreme  of  opposition,  is  expressed  in  the  inter-title — “Moralism  in 
conflict  with  history  and  society”  (496). 

Of  what  would  this  clash  of  interpretations  consist? 

Faoro  believes  he  has  detected  the  tension  between  the  moral  and  psy- 
chological outlook  (as  the  writer  would  have  constructed  it  by  modeling  his 
experiences  according  to  those  of  the  moralists)  and  the  typifying  determin- 
ism with  which  academic  sociology  operates  when  it  is  time  to  explain  behav- 
iors inside  and  outside  the  text.  Glossing  a novelist,  the  critic  writes:  “A 
Cromwell  or  a Bonaparte  reached  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  not  due  to  the  con- 
junction of  social  forces,  but  by  means  of  the  fire  of  his  ambition  to  power.” 
In  other  words,  for  Machado,  the  will  to  power,  insofar  as  it  “burns  with 
violence,”  constitutes  the  origin  of  the  trajectory  of  men  who  wrote  history. 
This  statement  relativizes  the  pure  mechanism  of  social  pressures.  At  the  root 
of  all  the  wishes  that  have  animated  human  beings  for  centuries,  a blind 
power  throbs,  indifferent  to  the  destiny  of  those  beings  that  it  itself  begot: 
this  power  is  Nature,  the  will  to  live  allegorized  in  Bras  Cubas’s  delirium.  In 
this  order  of  relationships,  society  is  the  place  in  common  where  passions 
meet  and  fail  to  meet.  Passions  derived  from  a dispersed  energy  that  tran- 
scends, precedes,  and  survives  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  informs  and 
inhabits  them,  since  every  individual  wish  is  inherent  to  cosmic  will.  The 
affinity  with  Shopenhauer’s  thinking  stands  out. 

But,  despite  an  ultimate  debt  to  Nature,  the  Machadian  construction  of 
character  will  not  be  naturalistic,  in  a narrow  sense,  because  “natural”  desire 
itself  challenges  social  norms.  Hence  the  need  for  disguise,  enticement, 
hypocrisy,  and,  sometimes,  lies.  Machado  is  a major  analyst  of  the  murky  rela- 
tions between  first  and  second  nature.  The  moralist  acknowledges  the  disguise, 
but  holds  up  the  veil  that  hardly  covers  eternally  savage  nature.  Life,  the  mas- 
ter of  our  desires,  the  ultimate  source  of  our  existence  in  this  sublunary  world. 

However,  if  one  considers  the  level  of  manners,  of  mores,  as  second  nature, 
as  imperious  as  the  first,  in  Machados  own  words,  shall  we  by  any  chance 
have  built  the  bridge  that  goes  both  ways  between  instincts  and  social  con- 
ventions? Faoro  recalls  one  of  Pascals  sharpest  observations,  from  pensee 
number  120:  “Habit  is  second  nature  that  destroys  the  first.  But  what  is 
nature?  Why  is  habit  not  natural?  I fear  this  same  nature  is  no  longer  first 
habit,  the  same  way  habit  is  second  nature.” 

The  Darwinian  and  Machiavellian  struggle  between  strong  lions  and 
smart  foxes  will  have  been  transposed  to  the  social  jungle,  where  only  the 
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Strong  can  say  all  they  think,  to  the  limit  of  cynicism,  while  the  weak  need  to 
repress  their  feelings  and  intentions.  Yet  will  it  be  fair  to  condemn  what  is,  in 
the  weak,  a necessary  defense?  Moralism  will  no  longer  be,  at  this  point,  solely 
the  acrid  demythologization  of  the  moi  haissahleio  take  on  realist,  that  is,  con- 
cessive, diplomatic  tones.  The  weak  and  poor,  after  all,  would  have  the  right 
to  mislead  the  rich  and  strong,  because  they  need  to  survive.  The  ambitions  of 
the  poor  will  no  longer  be  reproachable  due  to  their  very  right  to  rise  to  posi- 
tions that  the  rich  have  enjoyed  since  birth.  As  to  ingratitude,  black  in  roman- 
tic and  idealistic  eyes,  it  will  possibly  mean  the  exercise  of  personal  assertion, 
the  reverse  of  the  subservience  to  which  dependents  are  constrained.  The 
examples  of  Guiomar  and  laid  Garcia  are  unequivocal.  Moralism,  universaliz- 
ing the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  I (though  they  might  be  originally  consid- 
ered detestable,  because  they  mean  vanity  and  ambition),  will  ultimately 
understand  the  longing  for  equality  that  the  new  liberal-individualist  society 
awakens  in  the  poor  and  in  the  dependent.  To  understand  means  here  to 
accept,  concede,  tolerate.  Old  ideas  are  called  on  to  disentangle  new  situations. 

The  conflict  between  sociology  and  hermeneutics,  drawn  by  Faoro,  may 
weaken,  provided  interpretation — resting  on  the  Western  tradition  of  moral 
analysis — grants  that  passions,  though  recurring,  are  awakened  by  localized 
social  stimuli,  which  are  variable  through  time.  Sociological  close  reading,  in 
turn,  will  allow  the  interpreter  the  human,  trans-temporal  nature  of  passions, 
the  spring  of  all  behaviors,  pre-existing  and  surviving  the  contingencies  that 
set  it  in  motion.  Desire,  trans-historical,  will  not  be  a-historical,  however. 
The  visceral  hate  between  brothers,  which  caused  Gain  to  kill  Abel,  Romulus 
to  kill  Remus,  Esau  and  Jacob  to  fight  in  their  mother’s  womb,  and  Joseph  to 
be  sold,  returns  in  the  bourgeois  figures  of  Pedro  and  Paulo,  enemies  before 
birth,  ah  ovo,  in  Machado’s  novel.  Passion  takes  on  a thousand  historical 
means  of  manifesting  itself,  and  a thousand  specific  occasions.  The  moralist 
will  excavate  desire  in  its  existential  dynamics,  as  he  did  for  centuries  before 
yielding  his  object  to  psychoanalysis.  And  the  sociologist  will  limit  himself  to 
the  conditionings  closest  to  interpersonal  plots. 

Returning  to  the  analysis  of  the  short  story  “O  Espelho,”  Eaoro  says  that 
Jacobina’s  “external  soul,”  his  officer’s  uniform,  his  unequivocally  social 
nature,  appears,  in  the  narrator’s  voice,  as  the  winner  over  his  “internal  soul,” 
where  the  first  “man”  would  dwell  before  being  dominated  by  his  interest  in 
rising  in  life  and  standing  out.  For  a deterministic  sociological  reading,  the 
ultimate  lesson  of  this  short  story  is  the  indefectible  victory  of  the  social  role 
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that  structures  the  I.  The  hermeneutic  reading  of  “O  Espelho”  reminds  us, 
once  again,  of  the  soul’s  fragility,  another  dramatic  example  of  human  pre- 
cariousness, of  which  the  character- narrator  is  fully  aware.  Jacobina’s  a posteri- 
ori awareness  is  the  lamp,  whereas  his  social  gaze  returned  him  the  mirror. 
Vanity  creates  situations  that  literally  blur  consciousness:  an  original  sin  from 
Pascal’s  Jansenistic  perspective  (the  moi  ha'issable  tsnA  its  traps),  it  is  simulta- 
neously the  touchstone  of  the  social  drama  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
pete to  play  the  roles...  preferably  the  main  ones. 

First  and  second  nature  are  closely  intertwined,  and  the  truth  is  that  we 
are  far  from  understanding  the  mutual  relations  of  the  vital  and  the  psycho- 
logical, and  of  both  with  the  social. 

To  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  ideologically  situate  this  mature  Machado? 
We  have,  in  principle,  a narrator  who  is  especially  sensitive  to  the  condition- 
ing forces  of  the  psychosocial  fabric.  But  are  they  pressures  coming  from  soci- 
ety, universally  speaking,  as  second  nature  that  it  is,  or  only  pressures  of  a spe- 
cific phase  of  Brazilian  society? 

Machado  de  Assis,  placed  at  the  transition  between  the  solid  traditional  and 
the  new  and  contractual  orders,  between  fundamental  cohesion  and  the  combi- 
nation of  interests,  suspects  that  in  the  intertwined  pathways  there  is  a great  mis- 
take that  loses  and  confounds  everybody.  If  only  the  external  soul  illuminated 
man’s  steps,  the  exchange  of  the  true  for  the  false  would  be  a fact,  with  the  aban- 
donment of  universal  values — that  is,  of  traditional  values  {Machado  499). 

It  seems  to  me,  at  this  point,  that  Max  Weber  takes  Faoro’s  hand  and  dic- 
tates the  opposite  principles  of  traditional  and  modern  society,  the  pair  that 
German  historicism  crystallized  in  the  terms  community  and  society. 

Though  there  is  evidence  of  a Machado  strongly  inclined  towards  deco- 
rum and  propriety,  towards  “elegant  poverty”  and  purity  of  language,  tradi- 
tional values,  I would  not  say  the  cleavage  traditional  versus  modern  was 
tainted  in  his  work  by  positive  and  negative  connotations,  at  least  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constant  presence  there  of  passions  and  interests  observable  in  all 
behaviors,  whether  of  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  the  century. 
Selfishness  is  transversal,  interests  are  circumstantial. 

The  passage  from  the  old  to  the  new  society  would  have  its  obstacles  and 
ridicules,  its  illusions  (evident  in  some  of  the  chronicles),  but  there  is  no  long- 
ing for  bygone  days  entrenched  in  his  thought  because  the  classic  moralist  sees 
history  as  an  assemblage  of  violence  and  imposture,  well  or  poorly  disguised, 
which  hardly  allows  for  nostalgia  or  utopia.  An  example,  among  many:  what 
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is  reputation,  the  butt  of  Bras  Cubas’s  and  Rubiaos  concerns?  A new  name  for 
glory,  also  vain,  a laughable  exaggeration  of  the  vanity  of  vanities  to  which 
Ecclesiastes  refers.  It  is  obvious  that  the  instruments  of  the  old  glory  were 
made  possible  by  the  multiple  forms  of  modern  advertising,  “this  wanton  and 
grave  lady.”  But  even  here  the  moralist  will  say  that,  if  manners  and  times  have 
changed,  the  ultimate  aim  remains  the  same,  because  the  motivation  of  the 
insatiable  I does  as  well.  Modernization  neither  improves  nor  aggravates 
behaviors  ruled  by  the  will  to  live  and  the  will  to  power. 

If  Machado  is  lucid  enough  to  represent  the  patriarchal  style,  which,  as  in  all 
relations  based  on  favor,  introduces  arbitrariness,  his  vision  of  society  will 
nonetheless  trust  the  modernized  world  of  easy  money,  as  we  can  read  in  his 
words  of  aversion  to  the  Encilhamento  race.  Guizots  famous  phrase — “Get  rich,” 
emblem  of  the  new  European  bourgeoisie,  seems  no  less  than  sinister  to  him.'*’ 

The  characters  that  are  successful  in  life  and,  somehow,  mirror  this  chang- 
ing society  towards  bourgeois  hegemony  will  not  be  viewed  by  the  narrator 
very  approvingly;  his  gaze  will  be  patronizing,  at  best.  In  his  early  novels,  the 
upstart  Procopio  Dias  is  sordid  in  laid  Garcia\  Gamargo,  in  Helena,  a father 
concerned  with  marrying  his  daughter  to  a rich  man,  is  little  less  than  a vil- 
lain. Guiomar  and  laia,  young  women  of  humble  or  low  origin,  rise  socially 
thanks  to  their  cunning  and  determined  tactics,  receiving  an  explanatory 
rather  than  complimentary  treatment:  in  them,  second  nature,  as  imperious 
as  hrst  nature,  rules  and  explains  their  actions.  In  laid,  “if  there  was  ambition, 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  of  good  breed,”  a comment  that  bites  and  soothes.  In 
his  later  phase,  the  rich  characters  or  those  who  become  rich  are  detestable, 
or  almost.  In  Memorias  posttimas,  Gotrim  is  greedy  and  cruel;  Lobo  Neves  is 
ambitious  but  superstitious  and,  after  all,  in  the  face  of  his  wife’s  possible 
adultery,  fears  public  opinion  rather  than  the  truth  about  his  married  life.  As 
for  Bras  Gubas,  who  tells  his  story  after  he  is  dead,  he  too  does  not  spare  him- 
self the  exposition  of  fatuity  and  the  practice  of  evading  the  scruples  of  his 
conscience  through  life.  Bras  lies  and  knows  that  others  also  deny  him  the 
truth,  but  ends  up  agreeing  with  his  old  friend  Jaco  Tavares’  conclusion: 
“absolute  veracity  was  incompatible  with  an  advanced  social  state.”  Thus 
Machado  judges  that  society  that  began  to  “advance.”  Virgflia,  Bras’  lover, 
would  not  fail  to  prioritize  social  considerations  all  the  time,  and  “was  less 
scrupulous  than  her  husband”:  although  rich,  she  flattered  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  since  she  kept  alive  “her  hopes  on  his  legacy.”  Falseness,  which  will 
prove  to  be  implacable,  is  what  is  shown  in  Quineas  Borba  by  Palha  and  Sofia 
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towards  the  naYve  Rubiao;  the  couple  will  climb  socially,  taking  advantage  of 
the  ridiculous  provincial  man,  whom  they  will  abandon  in  his  final  phase  of 
madness  and  loneliness.  In  Dom  Casmurro,  Escobar  starts  by  borrowing  money 
from  the  unambitious  Dona  Gloria  and  will  soon  become  rich  thanks  to  his 
shrewd  and  fine  skills.  In  Esau  e Jaco,  Nobrega,  the  brother  of  the  souls,  acquires 
property  thanks  to  deceit  and  will  turn  out  to  be  the  evil  shadow  in  Floras  story. 

Santos  the  banker,  the  twins’  father,  combines  greed  and  his  wish  to 
become  a squire;  “He  earned  a lot  and  made  others  lose.”  Lastly,  Tristao,  in 
Memorial  de  Aires,  changes  from  protected  godson  into  young  man  with  a 
future,  but  his  career  has  an  ambiguous  taste  for  the  reader:  self-seeking  or 
only  “political”?  All  the  suspicions,  however,  lose  their  force  in  this  last  work. 

Machado  Is  neither  nostalgic  nor  an  evolutionist.  In  the  sense  that  the  lat- 
ter term  refers  to  a line  going  from  the  traditional  to  the  modern  as  a process 
that  would  go  from  worse  to  better.  In  his  view,  in  both  regimes  interest  and 
the  fiercest  selfishness  can  obtain,  from  which  there  is  nothing  to  expect  but 
the  reproduction  of  force  or  cunning  as  levers  of  human  behavior.  In  differ- 
ent contexts,  both  the  old  matron  Dona  Antonia,  in  Casa  Velha,  and  the 
modern  upstart  couple,  Palha  and  Sofia,  in  Quincas  Borba,  will  throw  their 
nets  and  concoct  their  villainies  to  achieve  their  aims  and  maintain  their  sta- 
tus. And,  when  there  is  one  character  “to  whom  the  idea  of  the  net  was  repug- 
nant,” as  is  the  case  with  Estela  in  laid  Garcia,  her  fate  will  be  haughty  but 
resigned  loneliness. 

Therefore,  the  mature  Machado’s  existential  position  in  face  of  the  “new 
liberalism”  (announced  by  so  many  of  his  contemporaries)  will  be  at  the  least 
reticent.  Navigating  the  progressive  waters  of  Saldanha  Marinho,  Quintino 
Bocaiuva,  Tavares  Bastos,  Nabuco,  Rui,  Patrodnio,  and  others  would  mean 
having  a confidence  in  human  clay  that  seems  excessive  to  the  moral  analyst. 
As  is  stated  in  the  short  story  “Pai  contra  mae,”  social  and  human  order  is  not 
always  reached  without  the  grotesque,  and  sometimes  the  cruel.  This  claim  orig- 
inates in  Brazil  but  is  not  restricted  to  Brazil:  it  refers  to  the  “social  order,”  a 
concept  constructed  here  by  a skeptical  and  transversal  gaze. 

Two  other  examples,  taken  from  the  last  novels,  the  action  of  which  takes 
place  between  the  end  of  the  Empire  and  beginning  of  the  Republic,  times  of 
modernization  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  What  can  one  expect  from  young  Pedro  and 
Paulo,  brothers  and  enemies  since  childhood  who,  already  triumphant  in  their 
political  careers,  swore  to  their  dying  mother  that  they  would  always  live  in 
reconciliation,  and,  nonetheless,  soon  afterwards  resume  their  everlasting  hate? 
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What  can  one  expect  from  the  elegant  and  refined  young  people  in  the 
new  society,  Tristao  and  Fidelia,  so  beloved  and  cared  for  by  the  Aguiar  cou- 
ple, seen  from  Aires’s  point  of  view  in  Memorial'^.  That  they  fulfill  the  laws  of 
life  and  tread  the  paths  of  personal  happiness,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  loneli- 
ness of  their  godparents,  orphans  in  reverse.  It  will  be  the  slightest  of  disap- 
pointments if  compared,  for  example,  with  Rubiao’s  tragic  fate;  in  spite  of 
this,  it  will  mean  the  return  of  old  and  bitter  certainties.  Les  morts  vont  vite, 
and  with  them  the  elderly:  this  is  what  our  old  counselor  suggests,  being  not 
by  coincidence  a retired  diplomat. 

To  reread  Machado  de  Assist,  a piramide  e o trapezio  is  an  invitation  to  a fer- 
tile dialogue  between  sociology  and  hermeneutics,  explanation  and  under- 
standing, the  picture  and  the  gaze,  which  would  not  displease  master 
Raymondo  Faoro,  the  Weber  who  probed,  throughout  his  work,  the  intricate 
relations  between  individual  and  society. 


Notes 

^ See  the  excellent  introduction  by  Gabriel  Cohn  for  the  Brazilian  edition  of  Max  Webers 
collected  essays. 

2 A study  of  the  electoral  practices  during  the  Second  Empire,  which  contains  new  infor- 
mation to  help  understand  the  overall  process,  can  be  found  in  Carvalho  393-416. 

^ The  crucial  distinction  beuveen  liberalism  and  democracy  prevailing  in  post-revolution- 
ary Europe  can  be  found  in  Laskis  classic  O Liberalismo  Europeu.  For  Laski,  the  core  of  liberal- 
ism is  the  sacred  nature  of  private  property,  which  bears  no  structural  relation  whatsoever  with 
egalitarianism.  “The  slave  (the  observation  is  Nabuco’s)  is  still  an  asset  like  any  other,  which  the 
master  can  dispose  of  like  a horse,  or  a piece  of  furniture”  (Nabuco,  O Abolicionismo) . The 
opposition  between  economic  liberalism  and  democratic  ideals  was  already  explicit  in  the  words 
said  by  Visconde  de  Cayru  during  the  1 823  Constitutional  Assembly:  “Under  no  circumstances 
can  any  government  tolerate  that  the  Geneva  sophists  doctrines  of  the  Social  Contract  be 
taught  in  any  classes”  (Carvalho  85). 

^ The  thesis  that  the  current  ideologies  throughout  our  political  history  would  not  corre- 
spond to  “Brazilian  reality”  found  expression  in  at  least  two  different  discourses: 

1)  In  the  nineteenth  centur\^  on  the  occasion  of  the  debates  around  the  Law  of  the  Free 
Womb,  the  Marquis  of  Olinda,  in  the  wake  of  Bernardo  Pereira  de  Vasconcelos’  and  of 
Viscount  of  Uruguai’s  Regressionism,  defended  the  pro-slavery  regime  and  centralism, 
which  seemed  to  be  more  suitable  to  Brazil’s  economy  and  political  structure.  Their  refusal 
of  abolitionist  proposals  initially  formulated  in  Europe  (“Here,  their  ideas  serve  no  pur- 
pose”) is  an  example  of  the  conservatism  that  rejected  a priori  any  change  in  the  name  of  a 
national  ideological  specificity.  If  it  came  from  abroad,  it  could  not  be  any  good  here.  The 
same  nativist  and  reactionaty  syndrome  animated  Jose  de  Alencar’s  invectives  against  the 
project  of  freeing  the  newly  born.  Generally  speaking,  the  combination  of  xenophobia  and 
authoritarianism  tends  to  deem  foreign  ideas,  mainly  the  reformist  ones,  as  impertinent 
and  absurd.  Thus,  in  the  late  1920s,  a fascist  body  of  ideas  defended  an  exaggerated 
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Brazilianism  of  ideas  and  values,  differentiating  itself  from  Modernism,  which  it  had 
episodically  joined  (Prado).  In  the  1930s,  a nationalistic  and  authoritarian  current  repre- 
sented by  the  ideologues  who  supported  the  Estado  Novo,  like  Azevedo  Amaral  and 
Oliveira  Viana,  contested  the  “idealistic”  and  displaced  character  of  the  liberal  principles 
present  in  the  1891  Republican  Constitution. 

2)  Among  the  interpreters  of  the  history  of  ideologies  in  Brazil,  there  are  scholars  who,  with- 
out the  ideological  Bias  of  the  nationalists  quoted  above,  defend  the  hypothesis  that  the  ideas 
divulged  by  European  cultures,  e.g.,  English  or  French  liberalism  and  French  positivism, 
would  be  misplaced  in  Brazil,  not  adjusting  to  a peripheral  society,  outdated  in  relation  to 
the  pace  of  the  center.  They  would  be  artificial  imitations.  It  is  “trans-oceanism,”  in 
Capistrano  de  Abreu’s  words.  It  is  the  statement  that  “we  are  exiles  in  our  own  land,”  which 
pervades  Raizes  do  Brasil.,  by  Sergio  Buarque  de  Holanda,  supporting  the  supposition  that 
the  Brazilian  ideologues  prefer  abstractions  to  a face-to-face  struggle  with  the  everyday. 

Finally,  it  is  the  expression  “misplaced  ideas,”  coined  by  the  literary  critic  Roberto  Schwarz 
in  his  remarkable  study  on  Machado  de  Assis  that  takes  to  its  limit  the  thesis  of  the  inap- 
propriateness of  an  ideology  of  European  origin  (liberalism)  in  relation  to  a basic  compo- 
nent of  the  Brazilian  economy  (slavery).  In  other  interpreters,  we  find  contrary  arguments 
to  the  above-mentioned  theses.  Paulo  Mercadante  sees  in  the  symbiosis  liberalism-slavery  a 
current  use  of  Western  liberalism  (which  was,  without  exception,  exclusionary)  due  to  the 
interests  of  the  founders  of  the  Brazilian  nation-state;  this  work  refutes  the  hypothesis  of 
the  artificialism  of  Western  ideologies  when  applied  to  our  politics.  Maria  Sylvia  Carvalho 
Franco,  in  studies  of  high  conceptual  rigor,  seeks  to  prove  the  structural  unity  of  the  mar- 
ket economy  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  asserts  itself  in  the  incom- 
plete character  of  Brazilian  capitalism  still  based  on  compulsory  labor  (see  her  Homens 
Livres  na  Ordem  Escravocrata) . Maria  Sylvia  criticizes  the  expression  “misplaced  ideas”  in 
her  text  “As  ideias  estao  no  lugar”:  the  ideological  production  of  liberalism  was  rooted  in 
the  world  capitalist  system,  which  constituted  it  internally,  based  on  each  specific  situation. 
Everywhere,  liberalism  cements  and  rationalizes  the  interests  of  the  ruling  bourgeoisie, 
including  slavery  and  favor  in  its  dynamics.  From  Jacob  Gorender’s  classic  study  (O 
Escravismo  Colonial)  it  is  possible  to  understand  that  the  ruling  class  in  the  Empire  could 
not  avoid  adhering  to  liberalism,  as  an  intrinsically  “property-ist”  ideology.  For  the  coffee 
or  sugar  producer  and  for  the  slave  merchant,  liberalism  functioned,  first,  as  a free  market 
ideology.  Recently,  Gorender  has  returned  to  this  topic,  contesting  the  association  of  “exte- 
riority” to  liberalism  in  our  oligarchic  regime:  the  liberal  ideals  “were  in  their  right  place, 
they  reproduced  what  its  defenders  wanted”  {Estudos  Avan^ados).  Essayist  Sergio  Paulo 
Rouanet  formulated  a radical  critique  of  the  several  forms  of  ideological  autonomism,  inso- 
far as  the  latter  intends  to  deny  the  pertinence  of  ideas  and  ideals  the  first  formulations  of 
which  have  been  conceived  outside  national  borders.  To  understand  the  structural  links 
between  the  pro-slavery  regime  and  the  builciing  of  the  nation-state  in  the  golden  age  of 
economic  liberalism,  see  Luiz  Felipe  de  Alencastros  incisive  study  “L’empire  du  Bresil.” 
Recognizing  the  modeling  function  of  the  European  ideologies  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
pragmatism  of  their  use  by  the  politicians  of  the  Empire,  Guerreiro  Ramos  and  Jose  Murilo 
de  Carvalho  have  made  innovative  contributions  to  the  issue  of  the  place  of  liberal  ideas  in 
our  public  life.  Still  fundamental,  due  to  the  acuity  of  his  analyses,  is  Wanderley  Guilherme 
dos  Santos’  “A  praxis  liberal  no  Brasil”:  for  the  author,  oligarchic  liberalism,  supported  by 
the  census  election  and  the  permanence  of  slave  labor,  came  to  be  the  viable  alternative  that 
the  founders  of  the  new  nation-state  had  at  their  disposal  as  counterpart  of  the  colonial 
regime.  This  would  not  be,  moreover,  the  only  example  of  the  perverse  use  of  liberal-capi- 
talist “rationality.” 

I have  formulated  a critique  of  the  generalizing  and  undifferentiated  nature  of  the  hypothe- 
ses of  “misplacement”  and  “exteriority”  of  liberalism  in  Brazil.  They  are  mistaken  evalua- 
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tions  because  they  take  liberal  ideas  for  egalitarianism  and  cfemocracy,  ignoring  the  func- 
tionality of  the  liberal-“property-ist”  norms  in  the  construction  of  the  juridical  and  politi- 
cal corpus  of'  the  Empire  (see  Bosi,  “A  Escravidao  entre  Dois  Eiberalismos”).  Only  when 
the  post-1868  reformist  generation  let  go  of  the  old  liberalism,  dissociating  it  from  the 
unconditional  right  of  property,  did  it  become  possible,  from  a cultural  point  of  view,  for 
the  liberal-democrat  and  the  liberal-abolitionist  militant  of  the  1 870s  and  1 880s  to  emerge. 
(They  are  characters  who  symptomatically  do  not  make  an  appearance  in  Machado  de 
Assis’  novels).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  concept  of  ideological  filter  explains  the  several  kinds 
of  use  of  Western  currents,  a hypothesis  I have  tried  to  test  in  the  study  of  exclusionary  lib- 
eralism, of  democratic  liberalism,  and  of  social  positivism.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  all 
the  ideologies  professed  among  us  in  the  twentieth  century  filtered  ideas  originating  in 
Europe,  from  which,  e.g.,  integralist,  fascist,  socialist,  anarchist,  communist,  left-wing 
Christian,  and  revisionist  discourses  came.  Left-wing  doctrines  have  always  been  labeled 
“exogenous”  and  “inappropriate”  by  conservative  ideologues. 

5 For  the  presence  of  Benjamin  Constant’s  conciliatory  Erench  liberalism  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  1824  Constitution,  see  Mercadante,  chaps.  3 and  4.  The  figure  of  the  citizen-proprietor, 
the  only  one  granted  the  right  to  elect  and  be  elected,  is  key  in  the  political  discourse  of 
Constant  and  Restoration  liberalism,  whose  expressions  were  literally  appropriated  in  our 
Charter.  Benjamin  Constant  is  explicit:  “Only  property  enables  men  to  exercise  their  political 
rights.”  As  for  the  “working  class,”  it  would  not  have  the  time  “indispensable  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  enlightenment,  to  the  rectitude  of  judgment.”  I have  learned  from  Cecilia  Idelena  de 
Salles  Oliveira  that  there  are  letters  from  Benjamin  Constant  to  D.  Pedro  I,  the  examination  of 
which  will  probably  further  clarify  the  influence  of  the  Swiss-Erench  thinker  on  our  exclusion- 
ary liberalism. 

^ See  Nabtico  i/m  estadistn. 

^ The  first  edition  of  O abolicionismo  published  in  London,  in  1883. 

^ Eaoro’s  considerations  coincide  with  Richard  Graham’s  analytical  observations  in  Gra- 
Bretnnha  e o Inkto  da  Modernizagao  no  Brasil  (Sao  Paulo:  Brasiliense,  1973). 

The  quotation  in  this  passage  is  from  a book  on  Montaigne  by  FFugo  Friedrich. 

I am  referring  to  a chronicle  dated  7 July  1878  (Assis  386).  I have  made  a few  comments 
on  the  topic  in  Bosi,  O Teatro  Politico  nas  Cronicas  de  Machado  de  Assis. 
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Around  My  Room  and  Around  Life 


Antonio  Candido 
Translated  by  K.  David  Jackson 


Abstract.  It  is  argued  in  this  essay  that  Xavier  de  Maistre,  who  adopted 
many  of  the  mannerisms  of  Sterne  but  who  was  indeed  the  one  who  used 
dotted  chapters,  could  have  influenced  Machado  de  Assis  as  much  as  or 
even  more  than  Sterne,  to  judge  by  some  indications.  Therefore,  from 
Maistre ’s  Voyage  antour  de  ma  chambre  much  of  the  free  technique  could 
have  passed  to  Memdrias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cubas,  prompting  a diffuse 
work;  indeed,  even  some  fictional  situations  may  have  been  transmitted. 


Everyone  remembers  the  note  “To  the  Reader”  that  opens  The  Posthumous 
Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas\ 

The  truth  is  that  it’s  a question  ol  a scattered  work  where  I,  Bras  Cubas,  have 
adopted  the  free-form  of  a Sterne  or  a Xavier  de  Maistre.  I’m  not  sure,  but  I may 
have  put  a few  fretful  touches  of  pessimism  into  it.  It’s  possible.  (5) 

In  the  “Prologue  to  the  Third  Edition,”  commenting  on  Antonio  Joaquim 
de  Macedo  Soares’  observation  that  the  book  reminded  him  of  Viagens  na 
minha  terra  by  Almeida  Garrett,  Machado  concluded,  after  citing  the  above 
passage  attributed  to  his  main  character:  “All  those  people  traveled:  Xavier  de 
Maistre  around  his  room,  Garrett  in  his  land,  Sterne  in  other  people’s  lands. 
It  might  be  said  of  Bras  Gubas  that  he  traveled  around  life”  (3). 

Sterne  is  famous  in  world  literature;  Garrett  is  famous  in  the  literatures  of 
the  Portuguese-speaking  world;  Xavier  de  Maistre  is  obscure  even  in  French 
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literature.  It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  one  only  thinks  of  the  first  on 
encountering  the  fragmentary  chapters  of  Bras  Cubas — 55  and  139 — as  well 
as  the  very  short  chapters — such  as  1 02,  1 07,  1 32,  or  1 36 — or  Virgilia’s  scrib- 
bling in  chapter  142.  Nonetheless,  Xavier  de  Maistre,  who  adopted  many  of 
the  mannerisms  of  Sterne  but  who  was  indeed  the  one  who  used  dotted  chap- 
ters, could  have  infiuenced  Machado  de  Assis  as  much  as  or  even  more  than 
Sterne,  to  judge  by  some  indications  that  we  shall  present  below.  Perhaps  he 
may  have  served  as  an  intermediary  between  the  two,  thanks  to  the  dominant 
presence  of  French  literature  in  Brazil. 

When  Machado  talks  about  “free  style”  he  is  thinking  about  something 
practiced  by  Maistre:  a capricious,  digressive  narrative  that  goes  and  comes, 
leaves  its  track  to  take  byways,  cultivates  apropos,  erases  the  straight  line, 
hides  connections.  This  narrative  is  aided  by  short,  apparently  arbitrary  chap- 
ters that  dismantle  continuity  and  allow  it  to  jump  from  one  thing  to 
another.  Instead  of  coordinating  variety  by  way  of  long  divisions,  the  author 
prefers  to  emphasize  the  autonomy  of  its  parts  in  brief  units,  which  by  facil- 
itating its  dijfuse  manner  enrich  the  overall  effect  with  the  insinuating  charm 
of  suspended  information,  characteristic  of  the  fragment. 

In  Machado  de  Assis’  novels  this  procedure  corresponds  to  his  entry  into 
the  second  phase.  The  first  four  novels  that  he  publishes  are  composed  of  rel- 
atively long  chapters,  linked  according  to  the  normal  logic  of  the  time.  The 
five  last  novels  are  composed  of  brief  chapters,  frequently  connected  In  a ran- 
dom way  because  of  their  function  as  intercalations,  something  added,  or  off 
the  subject.  My  hypothesis,  to  repeat,  is  that  the  passage  from  one  world  to 
the  other  could  have  been  helped  by  reading  the  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambre 
(1794),  by  Xavier  de  Maistre,  also  composed  in  this  manner,  and  whose  marks 
are  visible  in  Bras  Cubas.  From  the  Voyage  much  of  the  free  technique  could 
have  passed  to  Bras  Cubas,  prompting  a diffuse  wovV,  some  fictional  situations 
could  also  have  been  transmitted;  who  knows,  even  certain  aspects  of  the  irony 
and  a certain  refinement  rather  precious  in  its  naturalness,  which  Machado 
assimilated  because  he  felt  an  affinity  with  this  style.  However,  Machado  knew 
how  to  keep  Maistre’s  precious  refinement  under  control.  As  for  the  material, 
it  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  chapter  154,  “The  Ships  of  the  Piraeus,” 
repeats  an  anecdote  mentioned  in  chapter  36  of  the  Voyage,  which  Xavier  de 
Maistre  had  taken  from  Fontenelle,  according  to  what  I read  in  a note  to  an 
edition  of  his  work  made  in  Italy.  However,  for  my  suggestion  what  is  more 
important  is  the  question  of  involuntary  acts,  which  in  Xavier  de  Maistre  are 
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a mainstay  of  the  narrative  but  which  only  appear  episodically  in  Bras  Ctibas, 
though  in  a way  that  leaves  no  doubt  about  their  transposition. 

Here  one  must  remember  that  the  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chamhre  marks  a 
significant  moment  in  the  process  of  the  development  in  literature  of  an 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  the  divided  personality,  a theme  of  notorious 
importance  during  Romanticism,  which  would  arrive  in  our  times  with  over- 
powering force.  In  fact,  that  awareness  is  not  the  only  precursor  element  in 
the  work  of  Xavier  de  Maistre,  but  here  it  is  the  only  one  I will  comment  on. 

Count  Xavier  de  Maistre — the  youngest  brother  and  godson  of  the 
famous  reactionary  thinker  Joseph  de  Maistre — was  born  in  1763  in  Savoy,  a 
region  of  French  language  then  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  army.  Later,  he  emigrated  to  Russia,  where  he  married, 
became  a general,  lived  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  and  died  of  old  age  in 
1852.  Because  of  a disciplinary  transgression  when  he  was  a lieutenant,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  some  days  in  a fortress  in  Piedmont,  and  there  he 
described  with  talent  and  grace  an  Imaginary  voyage  around  his  prison  room. 
This  and  other  writings  enjoyed  a certain  success  in  France,  to  whose  litera- 
ture Maistre  belongs,  in  spite  of  being  a foreigner  who  only  visited  Paris  when 
he  was  already  an  old  man.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  Saint-Beuve  wrote 
an  article  praising  him,  which  is  included  in  the  Gamier  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works  in  one  volume. 

The  Voyage — obviously  influenced  by  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy  and  Senti- 
mental Journey — describes  his  movements  in  the  room  as  if  they  were  etapes,  ris- 
ing and  going  to  bed,  meals,  paintings  and  objects,  small  incidents,  his  dog 
Rosina  and  his  servant  Joanetti,  all  filled  with  digressions  and  reflections, 
mostly  centered  around  his  Interest  in  involuntary  acts,  even  those  that  later 
would  be  called  “Freudian  slips.” 

These  acts  presuppose  a disconnection  between  the  levels  of  psychic  life,  as 
if  within  ourselves  there  were  more  than  one  being  and  they  could  eventually 
enter  into  disagreements  and  even  conflicts.  Xavier  de  Maistre  explains  the  divi- 
sion by  means  of  a philosophical  law  that  humoristically  alleges  to  have  discov- 
ered, namely,  that  inside  each  one  of  us  there  coexist,  not  always  in  a peaceful 
manner,  “the  soul”  and  “the  animal”  {la  bete),  also  called  “the  other.”  The  “soul” 
is  reason  and  consciousness.  In  the  psychological  and  moral  sense;  the  “animal” 
is  the  instincts,  but  also  the  spontaneity  of  feelings  and  of  acts.  By  way  of  amus- 
ing cases  and  incidents  he  will  suggest  that  the  relations  between  the  two  are 
complicated,  and  although  Maistre  always  pretends  to  take  the  side  of  the 
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“soul,”  his  greater  complacency  with  the  manifestations  of  the  “animal”  is  obvi- 
ous in  many  cases. 

One  curious  passage  is  one  that  tells  of  a nocturnal  pollution,  a typical  out- 
burst of  the  “other,”  which  is  observed  severely  by  the  “soul,”  but  nevertheless 
analyzed  with  tolerant  sympathy.  Later,  when  properly  installed  with 
respectability,  Xavier  de  Maistre  rejected  such  literary  excess  and  expressed  his 
desire  to  suppress  the  said  chapter  in  future  editions — which,  in  our  times,  was 
attended  to  by  the  prudery  of  the  editor  of  the  aforementioned  Italian  edition. 

The  “soul”  and  the  “other”  can  thus  act  as  if  they  were  independent,  main- 
taining a capricious  relationship  illustrated  through  accidents  and  distractions 
that  seem  as  meaningful  and  as  natural  a part  of  us  as  the  conscious  acts  are. 
It  is  as  if,  a century  before  Freud,  Xavier  de  Maistre  were  inaugurating  some- 
thing resembling  what  the  former  would  call  the  “psychopathology  of  every- 
day life,”  based  on  the  analysis  of  what  we  call  today  “Freudian  slips.” 

One  example:  the  narrator  tells  us  that,  upon  leaving  home  to  go  to  the 
Royal  Palace  in  Turin,  he  sunk  into  thought  about  painting,  and  when  he 
came  to  himself  again  he  was  arriving  at  the  house  of  a beauty — about  whom 
he  would  be  dreaming  many  pages  ahead  when  the  pollution  occurred.  Here 
is  the  final  excerpt  from  chapter  7: 

— Pendant  que  mon  ame  faisait  ces  reflexions,  I’autre  allait  son  train,  et  Dieu  sait 
ou  elle  allait!  — An  lieu  de  se  render  a la  Cour,  comme  elle  en  avait  req:u  I’ordre, 
elle  deriva  tellement  stir  la  gauche,  qu’au  moment  ou  mon  ame  la  rattrapa,  elle 
etait  a la  porte  de  Mme  de  HautcasteL  a un  demi-mille  du  palais  royal. 

Je  laisse  a penser  au  lecteur  ce  qui  serait  arrive  si  elle  etait  toute  seule  chez  une  aussi 
belle  dame.  (56) 

The  narrator  insinuates  the  type  of  loose  behavior  that  the  “other”  would 
have  for  Madame  de  Hautcastel  without  the  control  of  reason,  but  what  the 
Brazilian  reader  thinks  is  that  he  has  already  read  something  similar,  in  chap- 
ter 66  of  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas,  “Legs.”  In  this  chapter,  the 
“deceased  author,”  thinking  about  his  lover,  tells  us  how  his  legs  carried  him 
without  his  noticing  to  the  hotel  where  he  normally  took  his  meals: 

Yes,  legs,  my  friends,  you  left  the  task  of  thinking  about  Virgilia  to  my  head  and  you 
said  to  one  another,  “He’s  got  to  eat,  it’s  dinnertime,  let’s  take  him  to  the  Pharoux. 

Let’s  divide  up  his  consciousness,  one  part  can  stay  with  the  lady,  we’ll  take  over  the 
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Other  part  so  that  he  goes  straight  ahead,  doesn’t  bump  into  people  or  carriages,  tips 
his  hat  to  acquaintances,  and,  finally,  arrives  safe  and  sound  at  the  hotel.”  (106) 

Here,  contrary  to  the  text  cited  above,  automatism  leads  to  the  right  ends, 
not  the  wrong  ones,  hut  the  mechanism  is  the  same,  as  well  as  the  implica- 
tions and  the  tonality  of  humor. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  there  were  impregnations  from  Xavier  de  Maistre 
in  the  narrative  change  which  occurred  in  Machado  de  Assis,  as  he  suggests  in 
the  ahcwe-cited  note  “To  the  Reader.”  A talent  of  infinitely  superior  breadth,  he 
perceived  that  in  the  modest  and  enchanting  Voyage  the  theory  of  the  othereN^s 
a mild  resource  with  which  to  illustrate  without  pedantry  the  complexity  and 
the  contradictions  of  behavior  as  well  as  the  contradictions  of  the  mind.  In 
Machado’s  work,  in  Posthumous  Memoirs  as  well  as  in  other  texts,  automatism 
articulates  itself  with  a much  richer  and  more  expressive  treatment  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  self,  but  his  debt  is  for  that  reason  no  lesser  in  relation  to  the  writer 
whom  few  today  think  about,  and  some  even  despise,  as  did  Andre  Gide  in  a 
certain  passage  in  his  diary,  where — as  if  he  were  thinking  about  Machado  de 
Assis  acrimoniously — he  writes  that  nothing  irritated  him  more  than  a certain 
conventional  spirit  of  “the  type  of  Sterne  and  Xavier  de  Maistre.” 
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Fictionalizations  of  the  Reader  in  Machado  de  Assis'  Novels^ 


Helio  de  Seixas  Guimaraes 


Abstract.  The  reader,  a constant  and  central  figure  in  Machado  de  Assis’ 
writings,  undergoes  several  transl-ormations  throughout  Machado’s  work. 
From  the  end  oF  the  1850s  to  1908.  This  article  draws  parallels  between 
these  translormations  of  the  fictional  reader  in  his  work  and  the  changes 
in  the  writer’s  expectations  oF  his  empirical  readership,  in  a country  that 
in  the  1870s  had  to  face  both  its  high  level  of  illiteracy  and  a widespread 
resistance  to  books. 


What  does  it  mean  to  produce  literature  in  a country  where  the  vast  major- 
ity of  people  do  not  know  how  to  read  and  therefore  do  not,  even  indirectly, 
have  access  to  books  and  their  content?  How  can  one  classify,  in  these  con- 
ditions, a literary  production  credited  with  co-founding  notions  of  national- 
ity and  which  on  the  whole  represents  and  is  representative  of  a nation? 

These  are  dilemmas  that  nineteenth-century  Brazilian  writers  had  to  face, 
more  or  less  consciously.  For  the  Brazilian  romantic  writers — dedicated  to  cre- 
ating the  images,  myths  anci  legends  of  an  emerging  nation — the  discrepancy 
between  a writer’s  ambitions  and  true  literary  potential,  made  clear  by  the 
imperceptible  impact  of  their  work,  would  generally  be  explained  by  the  same 
two  or  three  reasons.  First,  by  what  they  perceived  to  be  the  population’s  gen- 
eral indifference  to  all  things  Brazilian  and  its  predilection  for  all  things  French, 
as  well  as  the  impossible  competition  that  they  faced  from  already  established 
foreign  books,  especially  Portuguese  books.  All  the  same,  the  romantics  still 
believed  that  readership  numbers  could  be  large  enough  to  justify  and  sup- 
port their  activity,  but  blamed  eventual  shortcomings  on  the  local  reading 
public’s  alienated  stance  in  terms  of  Brazilian  literary  production. 
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This  was  the  established  view  of  Brazilian  writers  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century,  until  the  decade  of  the  1870s,  when  Machado  de  Assis’  nov- 
els were  to  change  things  for  good.  Machado  made  the  reader  a central  con- 
cern because  he  or  she  was  problematic  to  the  development  of  the  novel  in 
the  panorama  of  Brazilian  nineteenth-century  fiction  writing.  Throughout 
the  century,  long  before  and  long  after  Machado,  most  nineteenth-century 
writers  conceived  of  the  reader  as  being  outside  the  novel  itself,  as  a notion 
that  had  direct  correspondence  in  the  empirical  world,  and  regularly  com- 
plained of  the  contempt,  disdain,  indifference,  and  lack  of  refinement  of 
Brazilian  readers.  For  the  likes  of  Jose  de  Alencar  and  Alufsio  Azevedo,  this 
problematic  reader  was  shaped  by  fanciful  notions  of  what  a real  and  poten- 
tial reader  might  be  like,  whereas  in  Machado’s  work,  especially  in  the  novels 
of  his  second  phase,  the  reader  was  shaped  by  the  novel’s  narrator,  thus  becom- 
ing a central  nerve  in  a fictional  universe  in  which  the  reader  is  constantly 
summoned,  questioned,  and,  more  often  than  not,  insulted  by  the  narrator, 
who  even  finds  the  opportunity  to  call  the  reader  the  “book’s  only  defect,”  as 
happens  in  a famous  passage  of  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas.  This 
prompted  one  astute  critic  to  observe,  “the  core  of  Machado  de  Assis’  books  is 
about  finding  a way  to  strike  at  the  reader’s  nerve. 

A constant  and  central  figure,  the  image  of  the  reader  undergoes  several 
transformations  throughout  the  course  of  Machado’s  work,  from  the  end  of  the 
1850s  to  1908,  the  year  of  his  death.  It  seems  possible  to  establish  relations — 
or  draw  parallels — between  these  transformations  of  the  fictional  reader  in  his 
work  and  the  changes  in  the  writer’s  expectations  of  his  empirical  readership. 

Indeed,  there  is  a htige  gap  between  the  journalist  and  critic  Machado  de 
Assis’  perception,  in  the  1850s  and  1860s,  of  the  redeeming  and  educational 
effects  of  newspapers  and  theatre  on  the  Brazilian  public  and  the  negative  views 
he  has  of  the  same  public  and  its  reading  habits  as  outlined  in  his  novels  from 
the  1870s  onwards.  In  his  later  writings,  one  can  easily  identify  the  oscillations 
between  attempts  at  drawing  the  readers  close  to  his  narrators  and  attempts  at 
insulting  and  ridiculing  his  or  her  expectations.  Specifically,  in  his  novels  there 
are  marked  differences  in  the  way  narrators  appeal  to  readers  and  in  the  expec- 
tations and  hopes  they  nourish  in  relation  to  chances  for  a dialogue. 

In  the  body  of  the  nine  novels  that  contain  direct  references  to  the  reader, 
it  is  noteworthy  that,  parallel  to  the  increasing  aggressiveness  shown  to  the 
reader  (which  clouds  and  stirs  up  the  surface  of  the  narration  in  novels  as 
early  as  Memorias  Postumas),  there  is  a deep  undercurrent  that  presumes — 
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and  almost  demands — that  the  reader  is  more  and  more  prepared,  demand- 
ing, critical,  thoiightFul,  and  to  an  extent  even  rarer  than  before.  And  this 
must  be  so,  given  the  increasing  complexity  of  his  fiction. 

In  Machado  de  Assis’  novels  there  Is  a disassociation  between  the  sprightly, 
superficial  assertions  his  obstinate  narrators  make  about  their  readers  and  the 
dense  movement  of  the  prose,  which  requires  that  the  reader  both  master  a 
vast  domain  of  references — very  often  misleading  references — and  cope  with 
complex  narrative  events.  The  crisp  prose  demands  a reflexive  posture  in  light 
of  the  way  the  narrators  deal  with  this  repertory  and  these  procedures,  as  well 
as  a critical,  if  not  disillusioned,  posture  concerning  the  novel  and  the  world. 
This  disassociation  seems  to  take  into  consideration  at  least  two  types  of 
reader — or  at  least  two  expectations  of  reading  built  in  the  body  of  the  novels. 
On  the  surface,  on  the  right  hand  as  it  were,  it  is  as  if  the  narrator  were 
attempting  to  strike  a nerve  with  the  contemporary,  empirical  reader,  address- 
ing the  reader’s  tastes  and  expectations  in  order  to,  at  times,  satisfy  them,  but 
mostly  to  cause  them  affront.  This  is  done  by  referring  to  books,  people,  and 
events  of  the  period,  creating  a common  ground  between  the  reader  and  the 
narrator.  Yet  beneath  the  elegant  prose  and  beneath  the  scintillation  produced 
by  the  profusion  of  references  and  citations  that,  quoting  Antonio  Candido, 
seem  to  have  made  the  writer’s  contemporaries — and  not  only  them — feel,  for 
such  a small  price,  intelligent,  beneath  all  this  there  lies  the  expectation  of  a 
much  more  demanding  reader  and  reading  experience."*  Indeed,  it  is  perceived 
that  readers  are  no  longer  content  with  a layer  of  sparkling  prose  and  are  now 
capable  of  grinding  and  re-grinding  the  slick  surface  until  it  is  reduced  to 
dust,  nothing  more  than  dust,  the  very  same  raw  material  that  comprises  Bras 
Cubas’,  Quincas  Borba’s,  Dom  Casmurro’s,  and  Conselheiro  Aires’s  misery. 

The  constant  mentions  of  instances  of  reception  are  executed  with  subtlety, 
and  are  used  to  help  and  guide  the  reader  through  the  fictional  space;  these,  it  Is 
my  contention,  can  be  interpreted  as  a commentary  on  the  difficult,  if  not  pre- 
carious, conditions  surrounding  the  circulation  and  reception  of  the  novel  in  the 
cultunil  environment  of  nineteenth-century  Brazil.  This  provides  a dramatic 
commentary  that  builds  bridges  to  an  understanding  of  the  predicament  of  the 
modern  novelist  who  does  not  know  for  whom,  exactly,  he  should  write,  whether 
to  write  for  the  happy  few  or  for  no  one  other  than  himself.  This  is  so  because  In 
Machado  de  Assis’  novels,  the  reader  is  conceived  of  as  a figure  that  will  appear 
only  after  the  author’s  death,  or  that  will  appear  by  accident  and  have  access  to 
the  novel  only  if  the  author  dies  before  being  able  to  destroy  his  novel  himself. 
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Readers  familiar  with  Machado  de  Assis’  work  will  remember  that  this  is 
the  situation  the  author  places  the  reader  in  throughout  Bras  Cubas,  in  which 
the  reader  outlives  the  dead  author.  This  also  happens  in  Memorial  de  Aires, 
written  in  diary  form  by  a retired  diplomat  who  expects  nothing  of  his  read- 
ers and  who  states  that  he  does  not  write  for  any  specific  cause  beyond  that 
of  the  written  word  (this  occurs  in  other  novels  as  well)  but  instead  writes 
solely  for  the  piece  of  paper  that  lies  in  front  of  him. 

dims,  far  from  being  monolithic  and  never-changing,  the  reader  that 
inhabits  in  so  many  different  ways  Machado’s  novels  is  a polisemic,  ambigu- 
ous figure  that  glides  in  and  out  of  the  second  and  third  person,  of  being  a 
character  of  the  novel  and  someone  who  takes  part  in  a conversation  with  the 
narrator  or  with  the  fictionalized  author.  In  this  way,  the  reader  becomes  as 
important  a fictional  element  as  the  narrator,  before  becoming  indistinguish- 
able from  him,  until  the  two  merge,  as  in  Memorial  de  Aires,  where  author, 
narrator,  and  reader  are  blended  into  the  character  of  privy  councilor  Aires, 
the  author,  narrator,  and  only  guaranteed  reader  of  his  own  diaries. 

There  is,  therefore,  a growing  internalization  of  the  reader  in  Machado’s 
text.  The  novels  gradually  cease  to  appeal  to  or  represent,  in  the  reading 
scenes  that  populate  most  of  the  nineteenth-century  novels,  a reader  made — 
positively  or  negatively — in  the  mold  of  the  empirical  reader;  instead,  they 
create  their  own  readers  as  fictional  entities.  In  other  words,  readers  become 
less  a reflection  of  an  external,  empirical  expectation  and  more  decisive  play- 
ers in  the  fictional  game  itself. 

The  integration  of  the  reader  into  the  text  is  produced  by  strategies  of 
identification  and  misidentification  between  the  moments  of  elocution  and 
interlocution.  The  identification  that  takes  place  between  the  narrator  and 
the  interlocutor  projected  by  him  is  not  made  possible  by  an  idealized  simi- 
larity between  mirrored  individuals;  on  the  contrary,  identification  is  built 
upon  split  entities  who  share  a world  of  labile  references  and  ever-increasing 
unstable  meanings.  The  empirical  reader,  the  one  who  holds  the  book  In  his 
or  her  hands  and  who  is  invited  to  oscillate  between  identifying  with,  or 
misidentifying  with,  the  reader  evoked  by  the  narrator,  who  is  presented 
dubiously  and  is  destabilized  by  the  constant  uncertainty  that  surrounds  his 
role  as  a reader,  is  disarmed  and  sucked  into  the  book’s  fictional  universe. 

This  process  becomes  more  radical  with  Bras  Cubas,  wherein  the  empirical 
interlocutor  is  invited  to  occupy  the  role  of  second  person  in  the  narration  and 
to  receive  the  narrator’s  compliments,  even  though  at  any  moment  this  person 
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may  be  humiliated  and  forced  to  hand  over  the  role  of  reader  to  a third  per- 
son, in  order  to  he  better  protected  against  the  barrage  of  insults  that  the  nar- 
rator may  launch  into  at  any  given  time.  In  an  attempt  to  maintain  personal 
integrity  and  preserve  self-esteem,  the  reader  is  forced  to  pretend  that  some- 
one else,  a third  person,  is  actually  the  target  of  the  attack.  With  this,  a dis- 
orienting, to  say  the  least,  process  of  identification  and  misidentification  is  set 
into  place  between  the  empirical  reader  and  the  interlocutor  explicitly  evoked 
by  the  text,  calling  into  question  the  very  integrity  of  the  reader. 

The  awkwardness  caused  by  these  sudden  changes  of  angle  is  more  evident 
in  the  novels  written  in  the  first  person,  where  a game  of  distorted  mirrors  is 
played  out  between  narrative  and  reading  instances.  It  is  expected  of  some 
readers  (the  most  adept?)  that  they  see  through  the  traps  set  by  the  author’s 
tendentious  narrators — traps  that  may  have  contributed  to  Bras  Ciibas  and 
Dom  Casmurro  being  read  both  as  studies  on  the  behavior  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Brazil’s  “educated  few,”  which  is  how  the  writer’s  contemporaries  per- 
ceived the  books,  and  as  two  of  the  most  corrosive  critiques  of  Brazil’s  elite, 
which  has  been  the  dominant  interpretation  over  the  last  few  decades. 

These  split  opinions,  and  the  variety  of  interpretations  about  these,  prob- 
ably the  most  studied  texts  of  Brazilian  literature,  seem  to  be  a good  indica- 
tion that  the  image  of  readers  ostensibly  formulated  in  these  texts  is  more 
than  just  a guide  for  some  “correct”  and  desirable  reception.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  ambiguous,  contradictory,  lacunary,  and  disorienting  figures  that 
presuppose  varied — albeit  not  infinite — readings  that  are  indicative  of 
another  novelty  represented  by  Machado’s  novels,  which  introduced  this  new 
figure  of  the  reader — malicious,  lazy,  impatient,  unaccountable — of  dubious 
intent  and  numerically  exiguous,  into  the  prose  of  nineteenth-century 
Brazilian  fiction. 


These  changes  in  the  interlocutionary  expectations  in  Machado  de  Assis’  nov- 
els, expressed  in  the  formulation  of  the  readers  inscribed  in  those  texts,  can 
be  understood  in  light  of  the  profound  changes  affecting  the  circulation  and 
production  of  literature  during  the  period.  From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  in  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  the  peripheral  countries  that  held 
European  and  North  American  literary  production  as  a point  of  reference. 
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the  role  of  the  writer  as  a visionary  and  master  was  being  set  aside  in  order  to 
cater  to — and  to  mock — the  demands  of  a literary  consumer  market.  The 
tension  between  writer  and  public  increased  with  the  professionalization  of 
the  writer  and  the  commercialization  of  literature,  and  the  battle  between  the 
writer’s  idealized  and  desired  readership  and  the  one  actually  available  was 
waged  in  the  text  itself  by  making  the  act  of  reading  and  the  bringing  of  the 
reader  himself  into  the  fiction  a main  theme.  Diderot,  Thackeray,  and  Sterne 
are  among  the  first  novelists  who  made  a paroxysm  of  bringing  the  reader  | 
into  the  fictional  space.  At  the  same  time,  the  editorial  process  between  writer  I 
and  public  was  growing  in  complexity,  and  the  literary  text,  especially  the 
novel,  was  becoming  increasingly  linked  to  the  book  as  merchandise. 

These  modifications  had  profound  consequences  on  literature  in  general,  | 
and  especially  on  the  novel — a genre  directly  tied  to  the  brutal  modifications  j 
that  took  place  in  literary  texts  in  terms  of  production,  distribution,  and  pro-  | 
motion.  Although  the  genre  could  be  practiced  under  the  same  name  from  ' 
north  to  south,  its  scale  differed,  prompting  peculiarities  that  would  affect  in 
different  ways  the  potentiality  of  the  literary  text  in  different  places.  Brazilian  ' 
writers  were  slow  to  assimilate  this  difference  in  scale,  partly  due  to  a lack  of 
knowledge  of  Brazilian  reality,  partly  because  of  the  real  potential  regarding  j 
the  reception  of  literary  texts  in  Brazil. 

The  perceived  notion,  already  felt  at  the  time,  that  the  problem  lay  with 
the  readership  was  to  become  all  the  more  acute  in  the  1870s,  when  two  deci- 
sive factors  would  put  Brazilian  writers  face  to  face  with  the  modest  possibil- 
ities of  literature  in  their  own  country.  The  first  fact  is  the  completion  of  the 
country’s  first  census  in  1872.  The  figures,  released  four  years  later,  in  August 
1876,  hit  Brazil’s  educated  elite  like  a bomb,  prompting  newspapers  from  I 
north  to  south  to  blast  the  high  levels  of  illiteracy  in  the  country  with  the 
inexorable  whimper:  “We’re  a bunch  of  illiterates!”  i 

The  eloquent  numbers  laid  out  in  the  census  caused  irreparable  damage  ! 
to  formulations  made  about  the  country  and  about  the  role  of  literature  (and 
publications  in  general)  in  building  the  nation.  An  article  that  Machado  de 
Assis  wrote  on  15  August  1876  expresses  the  perplexities  that  arose  from  wit- 
nessing a political  (and  literary)  process  in  the  Brazil  of  the  Second  Reign,  ■ 
based  on  low  representativeness  and  high  levels  of  exclusion:  | 


[W]hile  we’re  talking  about  this  animal  [the  ass],  the  Empire’s  census,  published 
a few  days  ago,  states  that  70%  of  our  population  cannot  read. 
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1 like  algorithms,  because  they  don’t  measure  hah-truths  or  metaphors.  They  call 
a thing  by  its  name,  sometimes  by  an  ugly  name,  and  if  there’s  no  choice,  so  be  it. 

They  are  sincere,  frank,  and  naive.  Letters  were  made  for  phrases;  algorithms  don’t 
make  up  phrases,  or  rhetoric. 

I'herefore,  a man,  a reader  like  me,  for  example,  wishing  to  speak  about  our  coun- 
try, would  say: 

— When  the  free  Constitution  placed  destiny  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the 
expectation  was  that  they  would  ride  into  the  future  with  the  Hags  of  progress 
unfurled.  National  sovereignty  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Chambers;  the  Chambers 
are  the  national  representation.  Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  the  last  magis- 
trate, the  Supreme  Court  of  men  and  of  things.  I ask  that  the  country  decide 
between  Mr.  Fidelis  Teles  de  Meireles  Queles  and  me;  the  country  holds  in  its 
hands  laws  superior  to  all  laws. 

To  this  the  algorithm  would  reply  with  the  utmost  simplicity: 

— The  nation  cannot  read.  Only  30%  of  the  residents  of  this  country  can  read;  of 
which  9%  cannot  read  handwriting.  70%  are  buried  in  profound  ignorance.  They 
can’t  read  and  ignore  Mr.  Meireles  Queles;  it’s  a matter  of  not  knowing  what  he  is 
worth,  what  he  thinks,  what  he  wants;  or  if  he  can  really  want  or  think.  70%  of 
our  citizens  vote  the  same  way  they  breathe:  without  knowing  why  or  what.  They 
vote  the  same  way  they  go  to  the  Penha  festival — for  fun.  They  are  completely 
unaware  of  the  Constitution.  They  are  ready  for  everything;  a revolution  or  a coup. 

I rebut: 

— But,  Mr.  Algorithm,  I think  the  institutions... 

— The  institutions  exist,  but  by  and  for  30%  of  the  citizens.  I suggest  a reform 
in  the  political  manner.  One  should  not  say:  “consult  the  nation,  represent  the 
nation,  the  powers  that  be  of  the  nation”;  rather  — “consult  the  30%,  represen- 
tatives of  the  30%,  the  powers  that  be  of  the  30%. ” Public  opinion  is  a metaphor 
without  a base:  there  is  only  the  opinion  of  the  30%.  A member  of  the  legislative 
assembly  who  turns  to  the  House  and  says:  “Mr.  President,  1 bring  these  points  to 
; light  because  30%  of  the  people  are  listening  to  us...”  will  be  saying  something 
extremely  sensible. 

And  I don’t  know  what  we  can  say  to  the  algorithm,  if  he  speaks  in  this  way, 
because  we  don’t  have  a solid  ground  for  our  speeches,  and  yet  he  has  the  census. 
(Assis,  “Historia”  344-45) 

It’s  hard  to  say  where  the  writer  found  his  70%,  seeing  that  the  total  per- 
centage listed  in  the  census  for  illiteracy  amounted  to  84%  of  a population  of 
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9,930,478  people,  inckiding  free  men  and  slaves.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  entire 
population  had  the  right  to  vote,  as  the  text  seems  to  suggest,  because  there 
were  restrictions  based  on  age,  profession,  and  income.  By  concentrating  on  the 
signification  and  political  consequences  of  illiteracy  on  voters  and  readers,  pol- 
itics and  letters  are  drawn  together  by  means  of  words,  speeches,  and  rhetoric, 
as  well  as  by  their  common  ability  to  formulate  half-truths  and  forge  false  total- 
ities. All  of  this  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  algorithm,  not  given  to  half-truths 
or  metaphors.  In  spite  of  what  is  today  a questionable  notion — that  illiteracy  is 
tantamount  to  political  incapacity — there  remains  the  questioning  of  notions 
of  representativeness  placed  in  a more  comprehensive  category,  both  in  the 
political  process  and  in  terms  of  intellectual  activity,  as  well  as  the  suggestion 
that  the  reader,  associated  with  the  voter,  has  a sociopolitical  profile."^ 

By  1876  Machado  had  already  published  Ressiirreigdo  and  A Mao  e a 
Ltiva,  the  latter  serialized  before  appearing  as  a book.  At  the  same  time  as  this 
chronicle  was  published,  Helena  also  went  public,  serialized  in  the  pages  of  O 
Globo.  The  writer  who  in  previous  years  had  declared  his  belief  in  the  role  of 
the  newspaper  as  “the  social  Host  of  public  communion,”  whose  “primary 
property  is  the  easy  communion  with  the  members  of  the  social  body”  (Assis, 
“Reforma”  963-65),  now  became  aware  of  the  excess  of  rhetoric  and  the 
unfounded  expectations  formulated  between  the  1850s  and  the  1880s  with 
regards  to  the  transforming  powers  of  the  written  word.  This  awakening,  for 
which  the  article  produced  above  is  perhaps  the  strongest  example,  took  place 
slowly,  as  inferred  by  an  analysis  of  Machado’s  critical  writings,  which,  from 
the  end  of  the  1850s,  frequently  focused  on  the  difficulties  of  communicat- 
ing with  the  public  and  on  the  social  representativeness  of  artistic  production. 

Machado  perceived  the  precarioLisness  of  the  intellectual  milieu,  a fre- 
quent source  of  OLitrage  for  artists  who  placed  themselves  in  a different 
sphere — as  victims  of  their  surroundings — beyond  its  negative  aspects,  seeing 
it  not  as  an  external  barrier  to  literature  but  rather  as  a factor  inherent  to  lit- 
erary activity  in  Brazil.  General  indifference,  a lack  of  audience,  constant  and 
consistent  critical  activity,  and  the  feeling  of  always  shouting  into  the  void  are 
no  longer  treated  by  him  as  unfortunate  accidents  or  as  the  fruit  of  conspir- 
acies but  instead  are  accepted  as  core  facts  of  a society  founded  on  powerful 
mechanisms  of  exclusion  upon  which  literary  production  must  reflect. 

By  placing  the  reader  at  the  center  of  his  work  and  making  clear  that  the 
relationship  between  narrator  and  reader  is  mediated  by  a product  called 
“book,”  Machado  de  Assis  produced  a powerful  metaphor  for  the  new  mean- 
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ings  acquired  by  literature  with  the  regularization  of  editorial  production  in 
Brazil  (of  which  Gamier  is  an  emblem)  and  with  the  consolidation  of  the  hook 
as  a product,  where  spin-offs  were  ornamental  object,  status  symbol,  etc. 

Herein  lies  the  second  decisive  factor  responsible  for  the  acute  perception  of 
the  concrete  conditions  for  the  production  and  circulation  of  literature  in  the 
Brazil  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  publishing  house  Gamier  was  funda- 
mental in  dehning  a real  market  for  Brazilian  publications  and  for  being  the 
first  to  systematically  publish  national  writers,  launching  655  works  by 
Brazilian  authors  from  1 860  to  1 890,  as  well  as  for  translating  Dumas,  Hugo, 
Montepin,  Feuillet,  etc.  Editorial  activity  gained  unprecedented  regularity  and 
systematization.  This  made  possible  the  first  long-term  contracts  between  pub- 
lishers and  writers — and  Machado  was  one  of  the  first  to  benefit  from  this  new 
situation — but  it  also  made  explicit  the  limitations  to  the  circulation  of  literary 
texts  in  Brazil.  Print  runs  of  a thousand  copies,  even  when  penned  by  the  “big- 
wigs,” took  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  sell  out,  and  only  a handful  proved  to  be 
the  exception,  winning  second  editions  while  still  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theme  of  the  book  as  object  proves  to  be  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  Machado  de  Assis’  second  phase  as  a novelist.  The 
narrators  of  Machado’s  later  books  are  impregnated  with  this  vision  of  litera- 
ture as  being  something  that  takes  place  through  a book,  whose  matter  is 
approached  from  a variety  of  angles — its  size,  type  of  binding,  paper  quality, 
illustrations,  price,  etc.  The  book  as  concrete  object  generates  considerations 
even  about  the  worms  that  eat  the  books,  completely  indifferent  to  what  they 
process — or  “read” — and  reaches  a peak  in  terms  of  the  narrators’  obsession 
with  paper  and  ink,  the  minimal  material  elements  needed  to  produce  liter- 
ature, or  at  least  written  literature. 

The  results  of  the  census,  the  slow  turnaround  of  books,  and  their  mini- 
mal repercussions  revealed  to  Brazilian  intellectuals  the  absurd  discrepancy 
between  their  hopes  for  a novel  and  the  real  possibilities  of  communication 
with  the  public.  This  dilemma  had  to  be  unraveled  by  the  writers  themselves, 
for  fear  of  ending  up  talking  to  themselves  or  of  being  accused  of  insensitivity 
to  their  immediate  surroundings,  something  certainly  not  wished  for  by  nov- 
elists who  saw  the  creation  of  literary  works  for  their  country  as  a patriotic 
duty,  and  who  thought  of  themselves  as  co-founders  of  the  Brazilian  nation. 

Machado  de  Assis’  departure  was  to  place  the  question  of  the  communi- 
cability of  the  literary  text  at  the  very  core  of  his  novels,  making  its  precari- 
ous and  fragmented  nature  a central  theme.  From  Bras  Cubas  to  Memorial  de 
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Aires,  one  senses  a deepening  solitude  and  isolation  of  the  narrators  and/or  ! 
protagonists,  always  at  odds  with  the  (vilest)  possibilities  of  sharing  the  text.  j 
IdiroLigh  narrators  who  are  increasingly  insular  and  disbelieving  of  the  possi-  I 
bilities  of  framing  a dialogue  that  is  not  based  on  leading  the  reader  up  the  i 
proverbial  garden  path,  or  of  misplacing  the  reader’s  trust,  the  writer  in  ' 

Machado  de  Assis  seems  to  increasingly  address  the  public  as  if  the  public  -! 

failed  to  understand  him,  as  if  his  readers  were  incapable  of  understanding  ' 
and  giving  meaning  to  the  story — a state  of  mind  that  is  shared  with  the  nov- 
els’ own  protagonists  who,  as  early  on  as  Dom  Casmurro,  become  the  mis- 
taken readers/interpreters  of  their  own  stories. 

* =(C  I 

John  Gledson  believes  that  Machado  de  Assis’  unique  part  in  the  novel  of  the 
1 800s  is  based  on  the  fact  that  all  of  the  other  writers  of  the  period,  “as  much  as  ; 
they  manifest  their  horror  about  their  reality,  [. . .]  still  write,  in  the  last  instance, 
with  a sense  of  community  and  nationality,”  while  Machado  “never  so  much  as  ! 
admitted  the  existence  of  either”  (Gledson  255).  Neither  Dostoyevsky  nor  ; 
Stendhal  hesitate  to  call  their  protagonists  “our  hero,”  an  expression  that  pre-  j 
supposes  a common  ground  with  the  reader,  a presupposition  that  Machado  ’ 
rarely  attempts  in  his  work  except  for  when  he,  jokingly,  calls  Rubiao  “our  hero” 
in  Qiiincas  Borba,  when  Rubiao  is,  in  fact,  a lunatic.  This  sense  of  community, 
and  nationality,  betrayed  by  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  occurs  in  the  first  , 
novels  up  until  Helena,  yet  it  is  undermined  as  early  on  as  laid  Garcia.  It  is  com- 
pletely eradicated  by  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Memorias  Postumas,  a book  written  | 
by  a deceased  author,  in  which  narrator  and  interlocutor  seem  to  inhabit  incom-  j 
municable  planes;  from  the  afterlife.  Bras  Gubas  addresses  the  reader,  calling  him  ■ 
a man  of  posterity — “GrGlo-eis,  p6steros\  essa  mulher  era  Marcela”  (557).  | 

The  conception  of  absent  interlocution  reaches  its  peek  in  Memorial  de 
Aires,  a book  aimed  at  no  one,  where  the  narrator  talks  to  the  philosophical 
dog  lodged  in  his  own  brain,  pointing  to  the  very  precariousness  of  commu-  ' 
nication  related  to  the  human  condition.  But  the  precariousness  also  seems 
to  refer  to  the  state  of  a country — to  which  Aires  returns  after  decades  in  j 
exile — that  lacks  the  common  ground  and  common  goals  necessary  for  estab-  | 
lishing  a consequential  conversation.  ; 

Paradoxically,  it  could  be  that  it  is  the  fictional  construction  of  the  narra-  j 

tor’s  isolation  in  terms  of  his  chances  for  reception  and  in  terms  of  himself,  j 
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affirming  the  precariousness  and  instability  of  all  communication  as  well  as 
of  any  type  of  knowledge,  that  has  allowed  Machado  de  Assis’  last  five  novels 
to  reach  their  centenary  while  maintaining  both  a strong  capacity  to  com- 
municate and  the  ability  to  produce  a little  strangeness  when  compared  with 
other  novels  produced  in  the  same  period. 

Roberto  Schwarz  has  written  already  that  Machado’s  work  stands  the  test  of 
time,  “because  the  circumstances  it  silences  and  from  which  it  draws  its  voice 
and  its  character  continue  to  this  day,”  and  because,  “despite  all  the  change,  a 
substantial  part  of  those  terms  of  domination  remain  in  place  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  later,  with  the  sense  of  normality  correlated,  which  could  explain  the 
readers’  collective  obnubilation,  which  Machado’s  novels,  more  current  and 
indirect  than  ever,  continue  to  defeat”  (1 1-12).  Beyond  a complex  rendition  of 
the  social  universe  “in  third  person,”  it  seems  that  the  survival  and  validity  of 
these  texts  may  also  come  from  the  precariousness  that  they  solicit  for  the  rela- 
tionship given  by  the  possible  instances  for  interlocution.  The  contemporary 
reader — not  just  the  Brazilian — has  no  problem  in  recognizing  himself  in  the 
lacerated,  desolate  subject,  impotent  to  face  great  projects  and  agreements,  sub- 
jugated by  arrangements  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the  moment. 

These  apparently  insurmountable  abysses  of  the  country’s  social  structure, 
where  public  and  collective  interests  seem  to  undergo  constant  dissolution, 
both  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  formation  of  the  readers  projected  by  the 
text  as  well  as  command  the  relationship  between  the  narrators  and  their 
interlocutors,  based  on  something  like  a coarse  individualism,  to  follow  in 
Roberto  Schwarz’s  critical  wake.  In  my  point  of  view,  Machado’s  work  bears 
witness  to  this  corrosion,  capturing  and  revealing  it  through  readers  who  are 
ever  smaller,  more  mangled  and  more  fragmentary. 

Machado  de  Assis  was  able  to  capture  this  somewhat  “advanced”  facade  of 
Brazilian  civilization  in  order  to  proclaim,  while  still  ensconced  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  an  unredeeming  future  bent  on  iniquity,  on  the  hold  of  the 
image,  and  on  the  crisis  of  common  and  shared  values,  which  would  set  the  tone 
for  twentieth-century  artistic  production.  It  could  be  that  this  sui generis 
more  disenchanted  and  individualistic  than  European  classical  realism,  is 
responsible  for  the  survival  of  Machado’s  work  as  well  as  Its  modern  appeal  in  a 
world  interested  in  the  pulverization  of  the  human  experience  to  the  detriment 
of  the  national  and  collective  priorities  announced  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  creation  of  a short  circuit  in  the  reading  process  that  folds  in  upon 
itself,  is  yet  another  facet  of  the  originality  of  Machado’s  prose  in  relation  to 
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conventional  prose,  be  it  romantic,  realist,  or  naturalist.  Machado’s  perceived 
notion  that  the  reader  who  is  made  up  of  “new  stuff,  metaphorical  and  origi- 
nal” (“Bons  Dias!”  499)  must  undergo  the  process  of  interlocution  harks  back 
to  Emile  Benveniste’s  assertion  that,  “one’s  self-awareness  is  only  made  possi-  i 
ble  when  faced  with  contrast”  (287).  The  emergence  of  an  original  voice  can 
only  take  place  through  the  establishment  of  a new  process  of  interlocution,  • 
which,  throughout  Machado’s  work,  is  made  possible  by  making  a central 
theme  out  of  non-interlocution  or  the  difficulty  of  interlocution,  in  which  the 
communicability  of  the  text  becomes  a fundamental  question. 

Unlike  his  romantic  precursors,  who  set  themselves  against  a milieu  they 
deemed  ungrateful,  adverse,  and  indifferent,  Machado  de  Assis  used  his  nov- 
els to  dislocate  this  conflict  to  the  relationship  between  the  “I”  and  the 
“other,”  radicalizing  the  fundamental  situation  of  the  written  word,  the 
“mutual  relationship”  between  the  “I”  that  wants  to  define  itself,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  wants  to  communicate  with  the  other,  in  order  to  further  t 
define  itself  (Benveniste  287). 

Machado  de  Assis’  originality  is  linked  to  questions  of  readers  and  read- 
ership, and  deals  with  the  way  in  which  he  includes  the  problematic  circum-  ! 
stances  of  literary  production  and  circulation  in  the  body  of  his  text,  formal- 
izing this  very  problem  through  his  fiction.  While  his  contemporaries  took  a 
pedagogical  stand  and  became  increasingly  irritated  with  the  precarious  con-  ; 
ditions  under  which  books  were  circulated  and  received,  Machado  turned  the  i 
very  same  negative  conditions  into  great  fiction.  This  is  one  of  the  boldest  j 
aspects  of  his  work,  which  questioned  the  possibilities  and  limits  of  literary 
communication — questions  leveled  at  the  dramatic  circumstances  of  literary  | 
production  in  Brazil  during  the  1800s,  but  also  questions  that  apply  to  the  j 
impasses  of  other  historical  moments. 

Notes  i 

' A preliminary  version  of  this  article  was  presented  at  the  XXV  LASA  International  ! 

Congress,  in  October  2004.  I am  grateful  to  Roderick  Steel  and  Cesar  Braga-Pinto  for  their  sug-  ■ 

gestions  and  help  with  the  English. 

2 On  this  subject  see  Meyer. 

See  Candido,  “Esqtiema.” 

In  the  1 876  chronicle,  the  change  in  the  readers  conditions  and  in  the  representative  poten- 
tial of  literature  has  a political  effect,  suggested  by  the  approximation  between  voter  and  reader. 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  the  country  between  the  1850s  and  1880s  are  exemplified  by 
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Rayimindo  Faoro  in  his  reading  of  Machado  dc  Assis’  short  story  ()  Casa  do  Romualdo  ( 1 884),  in 
which  the  protagonist,  a candidate  for  the  legislative  assembly,  leaves  the  Court,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
for  the  province  of  Ceara  in  search  of  votes.  Faoro  refers  to  this  in  order  to  illustrate  changes  in 
the  treatment  of  candidates  and  voters,  showing  that  the  old  impositions  of  influence  were  fol- 
lowed by  dealing  directly  with  voters,  prompting  the  candidate  to  visit  his  district  in  order  to  come 
face  to  face  with  his  voter;  “d’his  policy  [of  distributing  nobiliarquical  titles],  though  effective  in 
the  50s,  wouldn’t  have  had  much  point  in  the  80s.  Circumstances  had  changed — a new  society 
was  emerging  that  was  fuelled  by  the  class  system  and  defined  by  the  haves  and  have-nots  and 
market  forces.  [...]  Perspectives  changed  when  money  was  placed  on  a throne.  [...]  Other  times; 
many  are  the  meanings  of  the  instittitions  and  their  functions”  (Faoro  43-44).  Literature  certainly 
featured  among  the  institutions  that  acquired  diverse  meaning  with  the  changes  in  the  country, 
and  Machado  de  Assis’  work  contains  some  of  the  most  sophisticated  records  of  this  transition. 
Recalling  the  parallel  drawn  by  Machado  between  readers  and  voters  in  his  1 876  text,  one  can  pre- 
sume that  the  change  in  posture  of  the  politicians  has  its  ec]uivalent  in  the  change  of  posture  of 
writers,  so  that  the  contrast  between  Romualdo  and  the  politician  of  the  1850s  can  be  compared 
to  the  contrast  between  Machado  and  Alencar  in  relation  to  their  readers. 
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The  Cannibal  Metaphor  in  Machado  de  Assis 


K.  David  Jackson 


Abstract.  Humanitism,  the  philosophical  system  of  the  character  Quincas 
Borba,  whom  Machado  de  Assis  created  in  order  to  satirize  the 
Darwinism  and  Positivism  of  his  time,  anticipates  certain  key  themes  of 
the  literary  vanguards  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  1928  “Cannibal 
Manifesto”  of  Oswald  de  Andrade. 


Two  impertinent  theories 

Anthropophagy  in  Machado  de  Assis?  The  theme — so  emblematic  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  focus  of  the  1928  vanguardist  “Manifesto  Antropofago”  (“Cannibal 
Manifesto”)  by  Oswald  de  Andrade,  and  revisited  (in  1998)  in  expositions  of 
the  recent  XXIV  Bienal  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  Museum  of  the  Republic  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (“Anthropophagy:  Rereadings”) — also  received  special  attention  in 
the  work  of  Machado  de  Assis.  Humanitism,  the  philosophical  system 
invented  by  the  “shipwreck  of  existence,”  unforeseen  beggar,  philosopher,  and 
heir  Quincas  Borba — in  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas,  published  in 
William  L.  Grossman’s  translation  as  Epitaph  of  a Small  Winner — details  a 
cannibal  theory  comparable  to  the  future  vanguard  manifesto.  After  a meal, 
between  the  cheese  and  the  coffee,  philosophically  sucking  on  a chicken 
wing,  Quincas  reveals  the  principles  of  Humanitism,  an  idea  so  radically 
reductionist  that  everything  is  explained  by  the  “consummation  of  things,”  a 
kind  of  endo-cannibalism  on  a universal  scale.  Each  man  being  a reduction 
of  a universal  principle,  Humanitism  continually  consumes  its  own  viscera. 
The  sacrifice  of  one  part  does  not  mean  death,  but  only  an  equilibrium  that 
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assures  the  survival  of  others.  Quincas  explains  to  his  successive  disciples,  the  ' 
two  “ignoramuses”  Bras  Cubas  and  Rubiao — the  latter  in  Quincas  Borba,  j 
published  in  Clotilde  Wilson’s  translation  as  Philosopher  or  Dog^. — this  j 

supreme  system  that  solves  the  profound  struggles  and  the  psychological  and  | 

ethical  sufferings  of  societies,  in  a discourse  that  joins  an  easy  Panglossian  j 

optimism  to  the  need  for  national  regeneration:  ^ 


rhe  practical  effects  of  my  system  are  revolutionary:  it  purifies  the  human  spirit, 
eliminates  sorrow,  insures  happiness,  and  glorifies  our  nation.  I call  it 
Humanitism,  after  Humanitas,  the  basic  principle  behind  all  phenomena  [...]  and 
if  there  is  anything  that  can  make  me  forget  the  bitterness  of  life  it  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  finally  captured  truth  and  happiness.  I have  them  in  my  hands, 
these  two  fugitives;  after  so  many  centuries  of  struggle,  inquiry,  discovery,  systems 
of  thought,  and  failures,  here  they  are  at  last  in  man’s  hands.  {Epitaph  144) 


I 

iii 

I 


i: 


In  this  overarching  satire  of  grand  and  providentalist  scientific  theories 
such  as  Darwinian  natural  selection  and  Positivist  order,  so  influential  in 
Brazilian  sociopolitical  thought  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Machado  further  anticipates  certain  key  themes  of  the  literary  vanguards, 
above  all  Futurism — primitivism,  hunger,  war — everything  that  represents  an 
appeal  to  aggression  through  transcendence. 

Availing  themselves  of  the  techniques  of  distancing,  Machado  and  Oswald 
create  playful  and  comic  contexts  in  which  to  present  their  “contrary”  theo- 
ries, whether  in  the  paradigm  of  a patriotic  speech  chosen  by  the  character- 
author  Quincas  or  in  the  aphoristic  formulations  of  the  manifesto.  A space  is 
opened  where  local  otherness,  exaggeration,  and  the  inversion  of  values  are 
incorporated  into  “imported”  philosophical  currents  from  Europe — whether 
in  the  grain  of  madness  that  Bras  Cubas  notices  in  Quincas  Borba,  or  in  the 
manifesto’s  revisionism  of  colonial  civilization  en  masse  in  a cannibal  banquet. 
Humanitism,  although  more  discreet — the  veiled,  elegant  styde  is  also  found 
in  Fernando  Pessoa’s  cannibal  story,  “A  Very  Original  Dinner” — anticipates 
both  the  impertinent  tone  as  well  as  the  actual  concepts  of  the  vanguardist 
manifesto,  such  that  Machado’s  and  Oswald’s  cannibals  are  eating  ofF  the  same 
plate.  The  manifesto  continties  some  of  the  concepts  found  in  the  novels 
while,  in  the  spirit  of  Machado’s  defunct  atithor.  Bras  Ctibas,  the  novels 
“repeat”  some  of  the  celebrated  phrases  from  the  manifesto,  above  all  those 
that  associate  happiness  with  primitivism. 
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Majorie  Kilgour’s  notable  study  From  Communion  to  Cannibalism  demon- 
strates that  anthropophagy  has  been  a constant  theme  throughout  Western 
literature.  The  unexpected  affinity  between  the  periods  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  the  historical  vanguards  can  he  explained  by  a common  source,  the 
primitivist  germ  active  in  currents  of  sociopolitical  and  “scientific”  Darwinism 
that  circulated  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  theories 
opposing  nature  to  culture  of  Compte  and  Spenser.  For  Machado,  the  new, 
so-called  scientific  concepts — vitalism,  instinct,  natural  selection — would 
have  to  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  destructive  impact  they  were  having 
on  culture,  which  the  author  registered  in  notorious  cases  of  cruelty  and 
eroticism  in  the  social  (de)constructions  present  in  his  novels. 

The  vanguard  movements,  in  turn,  were  always  nearer  than  one  thought 
to  their  sources  in  end-of-the-century  aestheticism,  according  to  Jorge  de 
Sena,i  leading  them  to  exaggerate  their  shocking  attacks  and  virulent  lan- 
guage in  order  to  hide  their  association  with  a past  that  would  reveal  their 
“ideological  duplicity”  as  merely  one  more  radical  expression  of  the  crisis  of 
bourgeois  societies.  The  profound  social  ill  ease  observed  at  the  root  of  the 
cannibal  metaphor  by  Luiz  Costa  Lima  reflects  a general  preoccupation  with 
the  implications  and  consequences  of  the  supposed  natural  laws:  in  this  case, 
the  struggle  for  survival  and  the  mentality  of  primitive  man  in  a state  of 
nature.2  If  one  finds  in  Idumanitism  and  the  “Manifesto”  delightful  satires  of 
determinism  and  post-Darwinian  social  stoicism,  constructed  rhetorically  by 
their  authors  with  fine,  ironic  comedy,  there  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  two 
authors  an  implicit  recognition  of  the  new  presence  and  even  the  utility  of 
the  savage  condition,  accepted  as  one  of  the  constants  of  our  social  and  philo- 
sophical evolution.  In  cannibal  “madness”  there  is  a serious  meditation  about 
Western  values.  A comparative  reading  of  Humanitas/anthropophagy  will 
help  to  evaluate  the  contribution  of  cannibal  thought  to  theories  of  cultural 
philosophy,  as  a criticism  of  scientific  rationalism,  from  the  origins  of  a kind 
of  new  primitivism  in  end-of-the-century  post-Darwinism  up  to  its  radical 
appearance  in  the  first  phase  of  vanguardist  modernity. 

Eternal  hunger 

The  cannibalism  of  Fiumanitism,  although  it  does  not  use  the  term,  appears 
in  its  primitivism  and  in  the  concepts  of  hunger,  struggle,  and  body  associated 
with  a state  of  nature.  Humans  are  thus  reduced  to  the  basest  primitivism: 
observing  the  fight  between  two  dogs  over  a simple  bone,  Quincas  thinks 
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about  another  more  beautiful  spectacle,  a fight  between  men  and  dogs  over  the 
little  miserable  food  left  in  the  world.  The  main  strain  of  his  philosophy  is 
hunger,  the  simple  physical  condition  that  for  Quincas  is  the  only  law  of  life 
and  the  principle  of  survival.  Since  everything  makes  up  a part  of  the  univer- 
sal body  of  Humanitas,  an  absolute  substance,  hunger  always  ends  in  an  act  of 
unification  instead  of  ingestion:  “Only  cannibalism  unites  us,”  as  Oswald  de 
Andrade  wrote  in  the  “Cannibal  Manifesto.”  Humanitism  is  a cannibal  with 
Kosmic  appetites:  through  hunger,  he  even  consumes  himself,  makes  himself 
manifest,  and  unites  his  primitive  body,  from  where  everything  was  born  and 
to  which  everything  belongs. 

Remembering  his  grandmother  who  was  run  over  by  a carriage,  Quincas 
cogitates: 

Humanity  was  hungry.  If,  instead  of  my  grandmother,  it  had  been  a rat  or  a dog, 

it  is  true  that  my  grandmother  would  not  have  died,  but  it  would  still  have  been 

true  that  Humanity  needed  to  eat.  {Philosopher  10) 

Both  Machado  and  Oswald  take  advantage  of  the  anthropomorphism  of 
this  jump  in  logic,  which  extrapolates  from  a primitive  attribute  the  terms  of 
a new  universal  philosophy  of  culture.  The  satire  is  redoubled  in  the  passage 
from  an  individual  to  a generic  context:  the  abstract  hunger  of  Humanitism 
ended  up  devouring  the  concrete  grandmother  of  the  philosopher.  There  is 
no  death,  explains  Quincas,  denying  any  significance  to  the  individual  and 
considering  the  absorption  of  his  grandmother  as  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
the  larger  body  of  Humanitism.  In  the  imperative  '' Humanitas  needs  to  eat,” 
one  may  read  another  vector  of  the  formulation  of  Oswald’s  “Cannibal 
Manifesto”’s  “only  law  of  the  world. 

Primitive  and  unrepressed,  hunger  follows  an  ethic  of  evolutionary  strug- 
gle, now  the  principal  function  of  human  existence,  causing  wars  that  cleanse 
society  of  the  weakest.  As  an  illustration,  Quincas  turns  to  mythical  primi- 
tivism, inventing  the  fable  of  two  hungry  tribes  that  fight  over  a field  of  pota- 
toes; there  are  enough  to  feed  only  one  of  the  tribes  and  permit  it  to  cross  the 
mountain  and  save  itself 

Holding  survival  as  the  greatest  value,  Quincas  inverts  the  moral,  declaring 
that  only  war  preserves  life.  Supported  by  another  cannibalistic  metaphor,  that  of 
the  organic  decomposition  of  nature,  he  alleges  that  war  is  also  hygienic,  elimi- 
nating rot,  corruption,  and  social  infection.  Quincas  concludes  that  the  most  pro- 
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pitioiis  path  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  species  lies  in  war-like  paganism: 
“Happiness  is  the  Proof  by  Nines,”  another  formula  of  the  “Cannibal  Manifesto.” 
The  struggle  for  supremacy  reaches  philosophic  systems:  Quincas  affirms 
that  Humanitism  is  “destined  to  bring  down  the  other  systems.”  The  com- 
petition between  philosophies  is  the  target  of  another  broad  satire,  in  this  case 
being  close  to  madness,  in  the  imaginary  dialogue  that  Quincas  holds  with 
Pascal.  The  question  of  the  primacy  of  hunger  carries  the  former  to  begin  a 
debate  with  the  French  thinker  in  order  to  prove  the  philosophical  superior- 
ity of  Humanitism.  Based  on  cannibalism,  he  affirms  that  hunger  is  more 
meaningful  than  death,  because  the  consciousness  of  death  lasts  little  and 
ends  once  and  for  all,  while  hunger  prolongs  consciousness  of  the  human 
condition  and  promotes  understanding  of  the  universe: 

[Pascal]  says,  “Were  the  Universe  to  crush  him,  man  would  still  be  more  noble 
than  that  which  has  slain  him,  because  he  knows  that  he  dies  ...  The  Universe 
knows  nothing  of  this.  ...”  [...]  “Knows  that  he  dies”  is  a profound  phrase,  but  I 
believe  that  mine  is  still  more  profound:  “knows  he  is  hungry.”  [...]  With  all  due 
modesty,  I believe  that  Pascal’s  thought  is  inferior  to  mine,  but  I do  not  deny  that 
it  deserves  to  be  called  great  nor  that  he  himself  was  a great  man.  (194-95) 

Cannibalism  is  thus  established  satirically  at  the  root  of  existential  philosophy. 

The  joyous  formula 

On  composing  a cannibal  satire,  Machado,  like  Oswald,  must  have  delighted 
in  the  force  of  his  humor  and  intellect,  in  the  echoes  of  his  high-minded  say- 
ings and  the  power  of  his  out-of-place  expressions.  His  theory  has  the  same 
“indolent  grace”  as  his  narrator/author,  Quincas  Borba,  characterized  by  Bras 
Cubas  for  his  impertinence.  Bras  had  become  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
“fresh  house,  extremely  fresh,”  where  Quincas  slept  in  the  open  air,  as  with 
hearing  his  philosophical  seriousness:  “The  devil  with  it!”  he  concluded. 
“Some  problems  are  not  worth  five  minutes’  thought”  {Epitaph  20^) . Rubiao, 
without  meaning  it,  deprecates  the  philosopher’s  great  work: 

— I know,  I know  that  you  have  a certain  philosophy. . . 

— A certain  philosophy!  How  disdainfully  you  say  that!  Go  on,  repeat  it.  I want 
to  hear  it  again.  A certain  philosophy!  {Philosopher^) 
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It  seems  as  if  one  hears  the  censure  of  Machado’s  realism  in  the  plain  words 
of  the  doctor  who  treats  Quincas  Borba:  “but  philosophy  is  one  thing,  and 
actual  dying  is  another.  Good-day”  {Philosopher!). 

In  the  light  of  Humanitism,  one  can  more  fully  appreciate  the  playful,  far- 
cical, and  incongruent  humor  of  the  manifesto,  not  as  social  theory  and  much 
less  as  socio-CLiltLiral  recipe,  but  as  pure  bravado.  Machado  had  already  com- 
mented on  the  restless  style  of  this  kind  of  humor  in  Bras  Cubas’  observation 
about  the  letter  that  he  had  received  from  Quincas  Borba:  “This  pulling  and 
pushing  between  different  mental  attitudes  put  me  off  balance”  {Epitaph  163). 
Machado’s  own  irony  goes  further.  Rubiao,  after  Quincas  Borba’s  death,  sud- 
denly remembered  the  deceased  philosopher’s  most  famous  phrase: 

To  the  victor,  the  potatoes! 

He  had  completely  forgotten  both  the  formula  and  the  allegory.  Now,  suddenly, 
as  if  the  syllables  had  lingered  in  the  air,  untouched,  waiting  for  someone  who 
could  understand  them  and  put  them  together,  he  combined  them  into  the  old 
formula,  and  uttered  it  as  emphatically  as  on  the  day  he  had  accepted  it  as  the  true 
law  of  life.  He  did  not  recall  the  anecdote  fully,  but  the  phrase  conveyed  a nebu- 
lous sense  of  struggle  and  victory.  {Philosopher  2G7) 

The  concision  of  the  old  high-sounding  phrase,  now  out  of  context,  is 
more  lasting  than  its  philosophy.  Everything  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
Machado  would  have  recognized  an  homage  to  his  potatoes  in  the  indigenous 
formula  of  Oswald’s  “Cannibal  Manifesto,”  in  the  well-known  cannibal  re- 
reading of  Shakespeare,  so  often  cited  by  the  master:  “Tupy  or  not  Tupy,  that 
is  the  question.” 

The  consummation  of  things 

The  theory  and  the  manifesto  are  both  based  on  the  application  of  the  canni- 
bal metaphor  to  psychology  and  to  social  philosophy,  at  the  service  of  imag- 
ined utopian  goals  meant  to  rejuvenate,  preserve,  or  diversify  civilization. 
Besides  reacting  against  post-Darwinian  scientism,  both  authors  formulate  a 
new  staging  of  the  devouring  god,  not  only  in  reference  to  indigenous  primi- 
tive gods  but  also  to  those  of  the  Orientalist  biblical  tradition.  In  the  mythi- 
cal context,  both  theories  echo  Cronus,  devourer  of  his  own  children,  whose 
image  is  registered  in  the  vanguard  by  the  grotesque  and  frightening  painting 
by  Siqueiros.  Cannibal  hunger,  as  Kilgour  notes,  is  an  inverted  metaphor  for 
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communion,  being  a subconscious  and  transf-orming  reference  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

In  spite  of  the  points  of  comparison  involving  concepts  and  expression 
between  Humanitism  and  the  vanguard  manifesto,  anthropophagy  in  Ma- 
chado evidently  has  a very  different  sense  and  arrives  at  diverse  conclusions 
about  nationalism  and  literature  than  Oswald.  Machado  uses  cannibal  dis- 
course in  order  to  satirize  it,  bringing  out  the  melancholy  and  pessimism  of  his 
narrators.  Bras  Cubas  and  Rubiao.  He  differs  from  the  manifesto  on  numer- 
ous crucial  points. 

First,  with  Humanitism  there  are  no  borders,  or  exterior;  there  is  only 
interior.  Machado  avoids  the  problem  of  the  other  that  complicates  anthro- 
pophagy, recently  studied  by  Luciana  Stegagno  Picchio.  Second,  in 
Humanitism  there  is  no  possibility  of  political  revolution;  difference  is  lim- 
ited to  a correction  in  the  natural  and  measured  evolution  of  things.  Third, 
the  intellectual-writer  of  the  turn  of  the  century  is  fascinated  by  the  savage, 
but  does  not  idealize  incorporation  of  the  values  of  the  tribe  into  cultured 
civilization,  where  the  consumption  of  the  other  remains  occult.  The  hero- 
savage  has  not  yet  been  converted  into  modernism’s  savage  hero.  In  both 
cases,  theory  and  manifesto,  the  cannibal  metaphor  serves  as  a pretext  for 
another  greater  purpose:  In  Machado’s  case,  the  satire  of  systematic  philoso- 
phies; in  the  manifesto,  the  assumed  utopian  values  of  indigenous  life  that 
point  out  the  path  towards  a telluric  nationalism:  divination,  magic,  instinct, 
rhythm,  and  happiness. 

How  far,  then,  does  Machado’s  anthropophagy  go?  His  high  comedy 
combines  a human  search  for  wisdom  with  satire  of  the  aberrations  of  author- 
itarianism and  egoism,  producing  a state  of  transcendent  madness  compara- 
ble to  the  true  humanism  of  the  Cervantine  hero,  the  wise  madman  Don 
Quixote,  a book  quoted  by  Quincas  Borba.  Humanitism,  in  the  style  of  a 
libretto  of  opera  bujfa,  dignifies  through  comedy.  Even  Quincas  ends  up 
believing  in  human  nobility:  “that  delicate  and  noble  sentiment,  the  pride  of 
servitude — absolute  proof  that  man,  even  when  he  shines  shoes,  can  be  sub- 
lime” {Epitaph  206).  The  sublime,  as  in  the  manifesto,  is  Humanitism’s  “lit- 
mus test.”  Who  was,  after  all,  finally  eaten  in  Machado’s  banquet,  to  give  a 
“certain  spice  to  life?”  {Epitaph  204).  It  seems  that  it  was  you,  reader. 
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Notes 

^ See  Sena,  “O  Vanguardismo.” 

^ See  Lima. 

The  contradiction  between  individualism  and  species  that  appears  forcefully  in 
Machado’s  satire  has  a possible  origin  in  Swift.  In  the  fourth  voyage,  impressed  by  the  infor- 
mation about  the  existence  of  a race  of  immortals,  the  Struldbruggs,  Gulliver  begins  to  envi- 
sion humanity  as  a garden  of  tulips  in  which  the  importance  of  any  single  flower  is  lost  in  the 
constant  renovation  of  the  species  with  each  spring. 
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The  Skeptical  Paradox  in  Machado  de  Assis 


Gustavo  Bernardo  Krause 
Translated  by  Rebecca  J.  Atencio 
and  Rebecca  L.  Jones-Kellogg 


Abstract.  This  article  discusses  the  issue  of  skepticism  in  Machado  de 
Assis’  work.  The  ditficulty  of  dealing  with  the  skepticism  of  our  “greatest 
author”  persists  as  long  as  one  assumes  that  Machado  was  great  in  spite  of 
having  been  a skeptic.  This  is  because  it  is  not  convincing  to  attribute 
Machado’s  skepticism  to  the  fact  that  he  never  had  children,  nor  that  he 
was  epileptic  and  mulatto:  these  explanations  cheapen  the  author  and  his 
skepticism.  Our  hypothesis  is,  as  Candido  Mota  Filho  said,  that  “the  form 
of  Machado’s  doubt,  more  often  than  not  pointed  and  cruel,  is  an  initial 
expression  of  his  fight  for  acknowledgement.”  We  assume  that  Machado  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Brazilian  writers  precisely  because  of  a 
skepticism  that  does  not  imply  disbelief  but  which  does  imply  a 
suspension  of  common  sense  and  therefore  of  reason,  obliging  the  reader 
to  also  leave  his  interpretation  unconcluded. 


“If  a thing  can  exist  in  opinion  without  existing  in  reality  and  exist  in  reality  without 
existing  in  opinion,  we  can  conclude  that,  of  these  two  parallel  existences,  the  only 
necessary  one  is  that  of  opinion,  not  that  of  reality,  which  is  merely  convenient.” 

The  speaker  in  the  above  quote  is  the  narrator  of  the  short  story  “O  seg- 
redo  do  bonzo”  {Papeis  125)  and  his  words  prepare  the  skeptical  terrain  for  the 
characters  of  the  best  known  Brazilian  writer,  Machado  de  Assis.  According  to 
the  narrator,  opinion,  which  we  assume  to  be  contingent,  is  necessary;  real- 
ity, which  we  assume  to  be  necessary,  is  merely  convenient.  Machado’s  skep- 
tical and  ironic  perspective  already  seems  clear. 
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The  Marxist  critic  Astrojildo  Pereira  observes  that  Machadian  skepticism  is 
not  subjective,  but  rather  critically  objective  because  it  translates  the  doubt  of  the 
writer  vis-a-vis  the  liberal  and  progressive  discourse  that  surrounds  him  (Pereira 
273).  Thus,  the  myth  of  Machados  omission  is  broken,  revealing  how  Machados 
work  attacks  the  main  bourgeois  institutions  of  his  time.  Machado  achieves  this 
without  obeying  realist  conventions,  instead  structuring  his  work  according  to 
the  ancient  perspective  of  the  tragedian,  which  affords  him  a glimpse  of  “the 
irreparable  nature  of  things  and  the  fragility  of  ever)^thing”  (Barreto  Filho  1 1). 

For  this  reason,  in  the  words  of  Dirce  Cortes  Riedel,  “Machado’s  work  is  a 
search  for  the  meaning  of  a life  without  meaning;  it  is  the  expression  of  meta- 
physical anguish”  (104).  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  most  accurate  to  define 
Machado  as  a modern  tragedian  because  he  does  not  follow  the  Aristotelian 
model:  instead  of  privileging  action  and  peripeteias,  his  narratives  emphasize 
reflection  and  even  reflection  upon  reflection  itself.  According  to  Cecflia 
Loyola,  literary  critics  have  tended  to  minimize  the  importance  of  Machado’s 
theatre  because  they  have  traditionally  evaluated  him  by  Aristotelian  stan- 
dards. The  non-Aristotelian  character  of  his  theatre  is  what  makes  it  original, 
insofar  as  the  conventions  of  theatre  are  replaced  by  the  theatre  of  conven- 
tions. Indeed,  Machado’s  theatrical  works  foreshadow  Brechtian  distancing 
and  display  the  theatrical  condition  of  the  social  action  (Loyola  60). 

The  presence  of  skepticism  can  be  detected  as  early  as  Machado’s  first 
novel,  Ressiirreigdo,  beginning  with  the  ironic  title:  the  resurrection  of  a love 
relationship,  alluded  to  several  times  throughout  the  novel,  never  actually 
occLirs.  On  the  contrary,  the  protagonist,  a doctor  named  Felix,  is  a skeptic  in 
the  derogative  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  in  its  usual  sense — because  he  mis- 
trtists  his  lover’s  character  as  a matter  of  principle.  His  name  is  also  ironic: 
although  he  jealoLisly  guards  his  happiness  like  a miser,  the  more  he  tries  to 
protect  it,  the  more  it  slips  away  from  him.  The  bitterness  of  the  novel  is 
apparent  from  the  first  paragraph,  in  which  the  narrator  comments  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year:  “Everything  seems  better  and  more  beautiful  to  us — fruit 
of  our  illusion — and  our  joy  in  celebrating  the  arrival  of  the  new  year  makes 
us  forget  that  it  also  takes  lis  one  step  closer  to  death”  {Resswreigao  55). 

This  bitter  reflection  opens  the  first  novel  of  a writer  who  dared  to  con- 
strtict  such  a complex  character  on  the  first  try: 


Of  his  character  and  spirit  one  will  learn  more  by  reading  rhese  pages  and  accom- 
panying the  hero  through  the  twists  and  turns  of  the  very  simple  event  that  I’m 
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endeavoring  to  narrate.  I’m  not  talking  about  a mature  character  nor  a logical 
spirit,  hut  rather  a complex,  incoherent,  and  capricious  man  in  whom  opposing 
elements,  exclusive  qualities,  and  irreconcilable  delects  are  united.  His  spirit  had 
two  laces  and  though  they  lormed  but  one  countenance,  they  were  nonetheless 
distinct,  one  natural  and  spontaneous,  the  other  calculating  and  systematic.  Both, 
however,  became  blurred  in  such  a way  that  it  was  dilhcult  to  tell  them  apart  and 
define  them.  In  that  man  made  of  sincerity  and  aflectation  everything  became 
conlused  and  jumbled.  {Ressurreigao  56) 

The  description  refers  to  Felix,  but  it  could  very  well  apply  to  any  Macha- 
dian  protagonist.  For  Machado,  sincerity  is  not  disassociated  from  social  affec- 
tation, nor  does  he  perceive  truth  as  completely  disassociated  from  lies.  Ffe 
constructs  his  protagonists  out  of  contrasts,  representing  them  not  only  in 
conflict  with  others,  but  mainly  in  conflict  with  themselves.  Machado’s  char- 
acters experience  the  impossibility  of  recognizing  themselves  as  they  truly  are: 
their  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  literature  is  blurry  and  indistinct.  Time — and 
more  precisely,  history — affects  subjectivity  to  the  point  of  transforming  it 
into  dramatic  internal  duplicity. 

Little  by  little  Felix  falls  in  love  with  LiVia,  and  his  love  is  returned,  but  it 
is  a love  that  has  little  to  do  with  romantic  cliches:  though  Livia  is  beautiful, 
she  is  a widow  with  a son.  During  Felix’s  first  conversation  with  her,  he  feels 
comfortable  by  her  side,  but  suddenly  he  blurts  out  “some  phrase  of  melan- 
cholic skepticism  that  made  the  girl  shudder”  (72).  The  writer’s  first  major 
character  is  more  melancholic  than  skeptical,  tending  more  toward  the  nar- 
cissistic observation  of  his  disillusions,  at  times  foreshadowing  them,  than 
toward  serene  contemplation  of  the  world.  The  narrator  does  not  portray 
him  as  evil,  but  recognizes  in  him  a skepticism  that  is  “disdainful  or  hypo- 
critical,” depending  on  the  circumstances.  The  character  distrusts  people  not 
because  of  the  disappointments  he  suffers,  but  because  he  is  weak  and  volu- 
ble (1 10).  After  a few  encounters,  Felix  wants  to  tell  Livia  he  loves  her,  but 
both  he  and  the  narrator  know,  cynical  one  moment  and  skeptical  the  next, 
that  love  is  a manner  of  speaking — that  love  is  also  an  “as  if”: 

The  afternoon  was  truly  lovely.  Felix,  meanwhile,  paid  less  attention  to  the  after- 
noon than  to  the  girl.  He  didn’t  want  to  lose  the  opportunity  to  tell  her,  as  if  it 
were  true,  that  he  loved  her  like  crazy.  (85) 
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The  moment  the  lovers  act  out  the  love  they  believe  they  feel,  love  trian- 
gles arise,  suggesting  to  the  reader  a possibility — and  to  the  protagonist  a sus- 
picion— of  betrayal.  For  whatever  reason,  Felix  distrusts  Livia  and  writes  her 
accusatory  letters.  Livia  struggles  to  make  the  relationship  work  and  even  vis- 
its Felix  at  home,  which  could  cause  tongues  to  wag.  The  reticent  young  man 
asks  if  she  doesn’t  “fear  society’s  eyes. . but  she  responds,  trying  to  smile,  that 
“society  is  having  tea”  (100).  In  that  single  ironic  phrase,  “society  is  having 
tea,”  the  author  summarizes  social  morality. 

The  crisis  passes  but  others  surface.  While  the  couple  is  still  hiding  their 
courtship,  a character  by  the  name  of  Meneses  seeks  out  Felix  to  tell  him  of 
his  own  passion  for  Livia.  “It  would  only  take  one  word  from  the  doctor  to 
eliminate  this  new  rival  from  his  path,”  but  Felix  rejects  the  Idea  out  of  pride 
and  strategy.  His  strategy  is  diabolical:  he  wants  to  use  Meneses  to  test  “LiVia’s 
faithfulness  and  sincerity.”  From  that  point  on,  the  narrator  sees  FHix  as 
solely  responsible  for  his  own  future  doubts  and  disappointments: 

Thus  he  was  the  author  of  his  own  misfortune;  with  his  own  hands  he  brought 
together  the  elements  of  the  fire  in  which  he  would  btirn,  if  not  in  reality,  then  at 
least  in  fantasy,  because  the  evil  that  didn’t  previoLisly  exist,  he  himself  would  cre- 
ate out  ol"  nothing,  giving  it  life  and  action.  (116) 

Because  he  is  the  “author  of  his  own  misfortune,”  the  ending  of  the  novel 
is  not  a happy  one  for  Felix,  nor  is  It  for  Livia.  But  there  are  no  deaths  or 
abrupt  tragedies  either.  Felix’s  doubt  is  so  great  that  Livia  can  never  forgive 
him  and,  with  painful  dignity,  she  opts  for  a life  of  solitude  at  her  son’s  side. 
“In  a time  when  monasteries  were  common  In  novels,”  the  widow  would  end 
her  days  in  a convent,  but  since  this  is  a secular  novel,  “the  heroes  that  need 
solitude  are  obligated  to  seek  it  in  the  midst  of  tumult”  (165).  Livia  grows  old 
alone  and  with  few  friends;  she  is  soon  forgotten.  Felix  suffers  somewhat,  but 
it  does  not  take  long  for  him  to  have  more  doubts  despite  the  ample  proof  of 
LiVia’s  honesty.  A coward,  he  feels  relieved  at  the  outcome,  an  attitude  that 
authorizes  the  narrator’s  final  judgment: 

Having  at  his  disposal  all  the  means  that  society  deems  necessary  for  a man  to  suc- 
ceed in  life,  Felix  is  inherently  unhappy.  Nature  made  him  part  of  that  class  of 
pusillanimous  and  visionary  men  who  illustrate  the  poet’s  reflection:  “they  lose 
out  on  what  is  good  in  life  for  fear  of  seeking  it  out.”  Unable  to  content  himself 
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with  the  exterior  happiness  that  surrounds  him,  lie  wants  something  more,  a dif^- 
ferent  kind  of  intimate,  lasting,  and  comforting  affection.  He  will  never  achieve  it 
because  his  heart  has  forgotten  how  to  trust  and  hope.  (166) 

Machado  de  Assis’  first  protagonist  is  more  narcissistic  and  cowardly  than 
he  is  skeptical. 

Though  Felix’s  fac^iade  of  skepticism  can  be  disdainful  or  hypocritical 
depending  on  the  circumstances,  Ressurreigao  reveals  that  Machado’s  skepti- 
cism of  humanity  lacks  neither  humor  nor  tenderness.  Although  the  femi- 
nine character  is  somewhat  idealized,  the  foundation  of  society  is  weakened 
for  having  a man  like  Felix  as  a doctor.  The  other  novels  and  short  stories  are 
written  with  a sharper  pen  and  cut  even  deeper,  but  from  the  beginning 
Machado  proves  that  he  is  a mature  writer  by  revealing  himself  as  both  skep- 
tical and  serene.  Indeed,  the  plot  and  the  characters  of  Ressurreigao  return 
twenty-eight  years  later,  in  1900,  in  what  is  considered  to  be  Machado’s  mas- 
terpiece, Dom  Casmurro. 

The  American  critic  Fielen  Caldwell,  who  in  1953  translated  Dom 
Casmurro  into  English,  considers  the  book  to  be  the  greatest  novel  ever  writ- 
ten in  the  Americas  (Caldwell  17).  In  1960,  she  published  a bold  analysis  of 
the  novel  entitled  The  Brazilian  Othello  of  Machado  de  Assis:  A Study  of  Dom 
Casmurro,  which  was  not  translated  into  Portuguese  until  2002,  Caldwell 
sees  the  return  of  the  elements  from  the  first  novel  not  in  the  perspective  of 
the  omniscient  narrator  but  rather  in  the  character  who  believes  himself  to 
have  been  betrayed  and  who,  in  reality,  is  the  agent  of  his  own  misfortune: 
Felix  the  doctor  is  transformed  into  Bento  Santiago  the  lawyer,  who  narrates 
his  woes  and  advocates  on  his  own  behalf  LiVia  becomes  Capitu,  described 
only  through  her  “cunning  and  shifty”  eyes. 

Both  Ressurreigdo  and  Dom  Casmurro  reprise  the  story  of  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy  Othello  in  a Brazilian  context,  but  the  latter  takes  a different  approach 
because  the  protagonist  is  a blend  of  two  contradictory  and  conflicting  charac- 
ters. Bento  Santiago  is  at  the  same  time  Othello,  the  Moor  who  is  tricked  by 
lago  into  believing  that  Desdemona  has  been  unfaithful,  and  lago  himself  Not 
coincidentally,  the  duality  inherent  in  the  name  “Bento”  is  duplicated  in  the  sur- 
name “Santiago,”  or  Saint  lago  (Caldwell  4l).  As  the  “manufacturer  of  his  own 
dishonor,”  to  borrow  Cervantes’  expression,  Bentinho  becomes  one  of  the  most 
complex  characters  in  Brazilian  literature.  More  than  an  Othello,  he  incarnates 
a Brazilian  Hamlet  who  doubts  whether  he  is  or  is  not  loved  (Caldwell  168). 
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Caldwell  is  surprised  that  the  majority  of  Machadian  scholars  assume  that  the 
heroine  is  guilty  of  adultery  even  though  the  story  is  told  entirely  from  the  view- 
point of  the  one  person  who  has  the  greatest  interest  in  portraying  himself  as  a 
victim.  Although  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  in  the  novel  that  Capitu 
betrayed  her  husband  Bento  Santiago  with  his  friend  Escobar,  critics — from  Jose 
Verissimo,  who  critiqued  the  novel  soon  after  its  publication,  to  Massaud  Moises 
at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century — reveal  their  partiality  by  taking  sides 
with  the  narrator.  MoisAs,  in  an  article  entitled  “Em  busca  dos  olhos  gemeos 
de  Capitu,”  states  that  while  he  has  read  Caldwell’s  study,  he  still  considers 
Bentinho  an  incurable  innocent  and  Capitu  “the  very  incarnation  of  a female 
Machiavelli,  to  say  the  least”  {Jornal  da  Tardc\  7/19/1997). 

Caldwell  suggests  that  the  author  continues  to  set  his  ironic  traps  for  his 
critics,  forcing  them  to  expose  their  own  prejudices,  perhaps  their  secret  fear 
of  the  cunning  eyes  of  fictional  and  real-life  Capitus,  as  well  as  their  theoreti- 
cal limits  by  compelling  them  to  deny  the  work’s  literary  and  Machadian 
ambiguity  in  the  name  of  a moralist  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  Caldwell 
falls  into  the  same  trap  herself  by  defending  Capitu  so  passionately.  There  is 
no  way  of  knowing  if  adultery  was  committed  or  not — and,  even  if  there  were, 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  if  the  betrayal  caused  Capitu’s  love  for  Bentinho 
to  diminish,  stay  the  same,  or  even  grow.  The  genius  of  the  novel  lies  in  its 
manipulation  of  the  unreliable  narrator,  which  appears  to  guarantee  the  sus- 
pension of  all  judgment  {epoche).  This  indeterminacy  or  undecidability  sug- 
gests that  the  betrayal  itself  is  irrelevant.  What  matters  is  something  else.  As 
Abel  Barros  Baptista  argues, 

the  question  of  Capitu’s  guilt  or  innocence  is  a question  that  has  no  single  correct 
answer  from  the  moment  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  Machado  leaves  the  matter  up 
to  the  reader,  if  by  that  one  means  leaving  the  reader  of  Dom  Casmtirro’s  narrative 
without  something  else  that  completes,  confirms,  or  contradicts  it,  something  else 
that  purports  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  atithor  himself.  {Antobibliogj’afias  369) 

The  author’s  ironic  sleights  of  hand  resurface  in  the  story  of  another  doc- 
tor with  a simian  first  name  (reminiscent  of  Darwin)  and  a bellicose  surname 
(alluding  to  the  backfired  revolution  that  he  promotes  in  the  name  of  sci- 
ence). In  the  small  town  of  Itaguaf,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we  meet  the  illustri- 
ous doctor  Simao  Bacamarte,  who  founds  the  Casa  Verde  sanitarium  in  order 
to  define  the  boundary  between  reason  and  madness.  The  town  council 
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authorizes  him  to  intern  any  resident  who  does  not  meet  the  established  cri- 
teria lor  mental  health:  “reason  is  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  all  the  faculties,” 

The  experiment  results  in  tragedy  for  the  community:  four-fifths  of  its  mem- 
bers are  locked  up  in  Casa  Verde.  Reviewing  his  theories  in  the  light  of  the  new 
data,  Dr.  Bacamarte  modifies  his  criteria  for  mental  health  and  eventually  admits 
that  the  disequilibrium  of  the  faculties  is  normal  and  exemplary.  As  a result,  all 
cases  in  which  that  equilibrium  is  uninterrupted  come  to  be  considered  patho- 
logical. All  of  the  patients  are  freed,  and  the  creme  de  la  creme  oi  the  town  is  then 
incarcerated,  meaning  that  the  most  balanced  and  reasonable  people  are 
interned.  But,  since  even  these  individuals  demonstrate  some  disequilibrium, 
there  is  only  one  person  in  the  entire  community  who  satisfies  the  new  criteria 
for  madness:  Simao  Bacamarte  himself.  In  the  name  of  scientific  rigor,  the  illus- 
trious doctor  checks  himself  into  the  asylum,  where  he  will  perish  alone. 

I’his  is  the  story  of  O alienista.  The  novella  was  published  for  the  first  time 
in  serialized  chapters  in  the  periodical  A estagao,  from  October  of  1881  to 
March  of  1 882.  Around  this  time,  Machado’s  bureaucratic  work  consisted  of 
dealing  with  topics  relating  to  slavery,  especially  debates  about  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  Law  of  the  Free  Womb,  decreed  in  1871.  Machado  composed  some 
administrative  texts  that  demonstrate  his  pro-abolition  stance  during  a time  in 
which  the  campaign  was  only  in  its  early  stages.  The  opposition  between  san- 
ity and  madness  in  O alienista  is  a metaphor  for  the  opposition  between  free- 
dom and  slavery.  Casa  Verde  is  above  all  a space  of  containment  in  which  indi- 
viduals are  deprived  of  their  freedom  in  the  name  of  the  arguable  and  fickle 
power  of  science  and  politics.  In  this  way,  the  metaphor  fulfills  its  destiny  and 
says  more  about  the  analogy  on  which  it  is  based,  emphasizing  the  relation- 
ship between  politics  and  the  mentality  that  prevailed  at  the  time. 

Six  months  after  the  publication  of  O alienista,  Machado  wrote  the  short 
story  “O  espelho,”  which  questions  the  role  of  identity  through  the  supposed 
existence  of  two  souls  in  the  same  person — in  this  case,  the  protagonist 
Jacobina.  As  the  twentieth-century  writer  Joao  Guimaraes  Rosa  would  later 
attempt  in  his  short  story  with  the  same  title,  stating,  “yes,  we  should  be 
afraid  of  them,  mirrors,”  Machado  represents  the  mirror  as  a sign  and  agent 
of  psychic  dissociation  that  blurs  the  reality  that  it  reflects.  Jacobina  discov- 
ers his  two  souls  when  he  finds  himself  alone  soon  after  the  slaves  flee  the 
plantation.  The  protagonist  sees  himself  in  the  mirror  as  a figure  that  is 
“vague,  blurry,  diffuse,  the  shadow  of  a shadow”  and  backs  away  from  the 
reflection,  fearful  that  he  will  go  insane  {Papeis  161). 
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In  O alienista  and  “O  espelho,”  as  in  his  work  as  a whole,  Machado  dis- 
cusses political  and  social  questions  in  an  indirect  and  ironic  way.  Jacobina 
paves  the  way  for  one  of  Machado’s  main  protagonists,  the  Counselor  Aires. 
Jacobina  refuses  to  argue,  affirming  that  debate  is  a polished  form  of  the  war 
instinct  that  “lies  buried  in  man  like  a bestial  inheritance.”  Pressed  by  his 
friends  to  give  his  opinion,  or  at  least  a conjecture  about  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
he  retorts  that  he  will  give  them  neither  because  both  can  lead  to  disagree- 
ment, which  does  not  interest  him.  Still,  on  the  condition  that  his  compan- 
ions listen  to  him  in  silence  and  without  arguing,  Jacobina  agrees  to  tell  them 
about  an  episode  of  his  life  in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of  two  souls  living 
together  in  the  same  person  {Papeis  154). 

In  visual  terms,  the  mirror  shows  that  where  there  seems  to  appear  one 
image,  there  are  in  fact  two.  In  terms  of  language,  metaphor  is  a kind  of  mir- 
ror that  shows  that  where  there  appears  to  be  only  one  meaning  there  is,  at 
least,  one  additional  meaning.  In  the  same  way  that  the  image  of  a face  is  not 
the  same  as  the  face  Itself,  the  underlying  meaning  of  the  metaphor  is  not  the 
same  as  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  word.  With  time,  however,  the  metaphor 
is  worn  out  by  catachresis,  concealing  once  again  its  transverse  mirroring 
effect.  As  Nietzsche  points  out,  truths  are  “illusions  about  which  one  has  for- 
gotten that  this  is  what  they  are;  metaphors  which  are  worn  out  and  without 
sensuous  power”  (Nietzsche  47).  The  exhaustion  of  metaphor  occurs  on  a 
daily  basis,  especially  in  literature  due  to  the  successive  interpretations  that  can 
end  up  reifying  a single  sense  for  what,  in  its  origin,  has  multiple  meanings. 

For  this  reason,  Andre  Rios  expresses  dismay  at  how  one  interpretation  of  O 
alienista  has  practically  become  official,  to  the  point  of  excluding  other  possible 
meanings.  According  to  the  traditional  interpretation,  the  novel  is  seen  as  a crit- 
icism of  “scientific  despotism,”  as  the  barber  Porfirio  states  in  the  text.  This  cri- 
tique leads  to  a discussion  of  the  totalitarian  pretensions  of  medicine  and  psy- 
chiatry. Rios  observes,  however,  that  this  interpretation  already  exists  within  the 
narrative  and  is  even  ridiculed  by  it:  “whoever  reads  O alienista  as  a criticism  of 
psychiatry  is  in  effect  identifying  himself  as  Porfirio’s  ally  and  would  have  to 
explain  what  keeps  him  from  following  the  same  path  of  connivance”  (Rios  12). 

To  Rios’  observation  I would  add  that  the  dominant  interpretation  of  the 
novella  also  serves  another  purpose:  that  of  attempting  to  avoid  seeing  Simao 
Bacamarte  as  a devastating  metaphor  of  the  realists  and  of  realism.  By  not 
acknowledging  this  metaphor,  textbook  authors  can  keep  categorizing 
Machado  as  a realist.  It  is  a type  of  voluntary  blindness:  critics  and  professors 
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act  as  if  they  have  never  read  O alienista,  much  less  Memorias postumas  de  Bras 
Cubas,  a novel  in  which  the  dead  narrator  left  romanticism  and  realism  by  the 
wayside.  Machado  himself  made  the  following  categorical  statement:  “reality 
is  good,  it’s  realism  that’s  worthless”  (qtd.  in  Gastello  34). 

In  her  article  “Machado  de  Assis  e a nota  monocordia,”  Teresinha  Zim- 
hrao  speculates  that  the  author’s  constant  interferences  in  his  stories  represent 
ironic  declarations  of  war  against  realist  conventions.  Zimbrao’s  observations 
go  hand  in  hand  with  stuciies  by  Jose  Guilherme  Merquior  and  Enylton  de 
Sa  Rego,  for  whom  Machado’s  fiction  is  greatly  indebted  to  classical  satire 
(most  notably  to  Menippus  and  Lucian).  Luiz  Gosta  Lima  makes  a similar 
argument  when  he  recognizes  Machadian  poetics  as  being  couched  in  the  pri- 
macy of  the  allegorical,  which  alone  keeps  his  work  from  seeking  a single 
meaning  of  the  “real”  (Barbieri  27).  Instead  of  creating  the  maximum  illusion 
of  reality,  the  writer  denounces  the  illusion  through  the  voices  of  different 
narrators.  This  seemingly  self-referential  denunciation  ends  up  ricocheting 
off  reality  itself  By  casting  suspicion  onto  the  reality  effect  so  sought  after  by 
the  realists,  Machado  plants  the  seed  of  doubt  in  the  reader. 

In  O alienista,  the  writer  misleads  the  reader  into  accepting  the  barber’s 
viewpoint  through  the  use  of  irony,  demonstrating  just  how  strong  our  ten- 
dency to  follow  Porffrio  really  is.  This  tendency  is  so  strong  that  even  com- 
petent literary  critics  fail  to  appreciate  this  achievement.  Rios  suspects  that 
the  central  theme  of  the  novella  Is  not  madness,  but  rather  mediocrity:  the 
writer  ironizes  the  mediocrity  of  his  readers  and  critics.  Based  on  this  suspi- 
cion, Rios  hypothesizes  that  Machado’s  fundamental  dialogue  is  not  with 
critics  of  science  and  medicine,  but  rather  with  Lrasmo  de  Rotterdam  and  his 
Elogio  da  loucura,  in  which  Rotterdam  writes: 

According  to  conventional  wisdom  it  is  a great  evil  to  be  deceived;  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  not  being  so  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  It  is  a great  extravagance 
to  want  man’s  happiness  to  consist  in  the  reality  of  things,  when  that  reality  depends 
exclusively  on  the  opinion  that  one  has  of  it.  Everything  in  life  is  so  obscure,  so 
diverse,  so  opposite,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  any  truth.  (Rotterdam  72) 

In  a cronica  dated  1804,  Machado  wonders  whether  the  Hospfcio  Nacio- 
nal  de  Alienados  should  remain  under  the  auspices  of  the  state  or  return  to 
the  Santa  Gasa  da  Misericordia.  He  concludes  that  neither  option  is  desirable, 
suggesting  that  the  madmen  themselves  should  administer  the  establishment. 
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Few  SLiggestions  coLild  be  more  subversive.  In  support  of  his  thesis,  he  invokes 
Rotterdam:  “The  great  Erasmo  (oh  Lord!)  wrote  that  chasing  after  fortune 
and  distinctions  is  a kind  of  tame  madness;  the  institution,  founded  by  mad- 
men, should  go  to  the  madmen — at  least  because  of  their  experience...  To 
each  his  own”  (qtd.  in  Rios  28). 

Tiking  for  granted  the  dialogue  between  Machado  and  Erasmus,  Rios  then 
questions  the  translation  of  Elogio  da  loiicura — in  the  Latin  original  Laus  stul- 
titiae.  The  translation  lends  itself  to  one  possible  meaning,  but  proves  insuffi- 
cient becatise  Erasmtis  does  not  speak  of  madness  in  the  same  terms  as  we  see 
it,  that  is,  as  an  illness.  Among  the  Latin  words  that  designate  madness,  amen- 
tia and  dementia  are  synonyms,  with  a more  technical  and  specific  meaning; 
insania  and  stultitia  imply  a broader  meaning,  but  insania  is  closer  to  the  med- 
ical usage,  whereas  stultitia  also  connotes  the  social  meaning  of  licentiousness, 
excess,  absurdity,  vanity,  foolishness — in  a word,  mediocrity  (Rios  14).  In 
order  to  combat  mediocrity,  Machado  resorts  to  the  power  of  irony,  using  the 
narrator  as  his  mouthpiece.  The  narrator  himself  is  not  ironic;  rather,  he  is  a 
scrupulous  researcher  of  old  cronicas  who  is  hardly  critical  and  not  at  all  cre- 
ative. In  Itaguai,  everyone  would  be  considered  mediocre  not  because  they  are 
provincial  but  because  the  entire  world  is  mediocre.  In  fact,  “all  the  references 
to  the  world  beyond  Itaguai  corroborate  the  assertion  that  it  is  universally 
characteristic  of  the  human  condition  to  wallow  in  mediocrity”  (Rios  15). 

The  novella  heaps  one  irony  on  top  of  another:  its  victims  are  medicine,  sci- 
ence, politics,  reason,  poetry,  provincialism,  rhetoric,  lawyers,  evolution,  the 
reader,  statistics,  the  elite,  historiography,  the  function  of  the  narrator,  and  patri- 
archal society.  Its  peripeteias,  its  twists  and  turns,  are  ironic.  Lrom  the  beginning 
of  the  text,  patriarchal  society  is  tinged  with  a particular  irony  that  until  recently 
has  gone  Linnoticed.  Forty  years  old.  Dr.  Bacamarte  marries  Evarista,  who  is 
twenty-five  years  old,  neither  pretty  nor  good-natured,  the  widow  of  a local 
magistrate  and  who,  viewed  in  scientific  terms  by  her  husband  the  doctor, 
“united  physiological  and  anatomical  conditions  of  the  first  order,  digested  with 
ease,  slept  regularly,  had  a good  pulse  and  excellent  eyesight;  she  would  thus  be 
able  to  give  him  robust,  healthy,  and  intelligent  children”  {Papeis  17). 

The  first  question  to  be  addressed  is  how  Bacamarte  could  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  his  mate  is  childless  despite  a previous  marriage,  a sign 
that  she  is  probably  infertile  (Rios  16).  The  scientific  criteria  are  ridiculed  and 
shown  as  incorporating  two  pre-scientific  considerations,  both  patriarchal 
and  leading  to  at  least  two  miscalculations.  On  the  one  hand,  a wife  is  cho- 
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sen  because  of  the  progeny  that  she  can  give  to  her  hushancl;  on  the  other,  she 
is  selected  based  on  aesthetic  criteria  that  are  the  opposite  of  those  used  to 
select  a mistress.  In  other  words,  the  wife’s  sole  purpose  is  to  bear  children 
and  take  care  of  them. 

Curious  hyperboles  emphasize  the  couple’s  mediocrity.  One  moment 
Evarista  is  able  to  give  him  “robust,  healthy,  and  intelligent  children,”  the 
next  she  is  completely  sterile.  At  one  point  Bacamarte  tries  to  cure  his  wife’s 
sterility  by  researching  Arabic  writers  and  consulting  foreign  universities; 
later  he  tries  to  treat  her  ailment  with  the  most  ridiculous  and  inefficient 
medication:  the  tried  and  true  pork  meat  of  Itaguaf. 

The  second  question  that  arises  is  why  most  readers  and  commentators  of 
O alienista  seem  to  overlook  this  irony  right  from  the  start  of  the  novella.  One 
possible  answer  could  be  that  the  irony  is  both  sophisticated  and  bitter,  touch- 
ing not  only  Bacamarte,  who  fails  to  see  what  is  right  under  his  nose,  but  also 
the  reader,  who  does  not  fully  appreciate  Machado’s  craft.  Evarista’s  behavior 
refutes  the  patriarchal  structure  that  underlies  science.  Evarista  rebels  by  not 
bearing  children,  refusing  to  follow  her  diet,  and  complaining  about  her  hus- 
band’s lack  of  libido.  She  rebels  by  spending  money  on  clothes  and  jewelry,  or 
rather,  on  baubles  and  trinkets.  Machado’s  irony  cuts  both  ways:  the  foolish 
austerity  of  the  man  of  science  and  the  no  less  foolish  frivolity  of  the  married 
woman.  This  does  not  escape  anyone’s  notice — not  the  narrator’s  nor  the 
reader’s  (Rios  25).  Thus,  it  makes  perfect  sense  that  another  of  Machado’s  pro- 
tagonists, the  skeptic  Counselor  Aires,  is  celibate  by  vocation,  making  him  the 
ideal  vehicle  for  criticizing  the  patriarchal  bourgeois  order  of  his  time. 

In  her  book  entitled  A razao  cetica,  Katia  Muricy  shows  how  Brazilian 
Realist  literature  easily  lends  itself  to  the  medicalization  and  psychologization 
of  society,  presenting  a parade  of  hysterics  and  neuropaths:  “[the  works  of] 
Jose  de  Alencar,  Jiilio  Ribeiro,  and,  above  all,  Aluisio  Azevedo,  are  full  of  hys- 
terical characters  to  whom  the  hygienic  prescription  of  marriage  could  be 
applied,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  heroine  of  O homem  (Muricy  15). 
Machado  de  Assis,  however,  breaks  with  tradition  by  criticizing  the  myths 
that  implant  the  mechanisms  of  social  normalization:  the  dogmatic  belief  in 
science  and  the  assumption  of  enlightened  thought.  Muricy  reasons  that 
“skepticism  seems  to  have  provided  the  author  with  the  inflection  necessary 
for  elaborating  his  criticism”  (16).  Machado,  who  once  said  that  realism  in 
itself  was  not  important,  saw  nature  as  “strong,  impartial,  and  skeptical”  (qtd. 
in  Gastello  54).  Machado’s  skepticism  is  bitter  but  good-humored,  as  illus- 
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traced  by  an  1872  cronica  published  in  the  Semana  Ilustrada,  in  which  he 
questions  the  fanciful  etymology  of  the  word  “medicine”  (qtd.  in  Muricy  21): 

It  is  said  that  during  Numa’s  reign  the  medical  corps  was  composed  solely  of 
gravediggers  and  led  by  a chief  gravedigger  named  Cina — the  grandfather,  it  is 
said,  of  Corneille’s  tragedy.  One  Roman  (eternal  Roman!)  became  ill  and  the 
gravediggers  went  to  his  house  to  open  the  grave. 

— Did  you  measure  him,  Caio?  — asked  the  chief 

— I did,  Cina  — responded  the  ofhcial  grave  digger.’ 

The  anecdote  paints  doctors  as  gravediggers  who  measure  sick  people 
before  they  are  dead — the  act  of  healing  is  secondary,  perhaps  irrelevant. 
Voltaire  demonstrates  a similar  irony  when  his  character  Zadig  suffers  a 
wound  from  an  arrow  close  to  the  eye; 

They  sent  for  the  great  doctor  Hermes  in  Memphis,  who  arrived  with  a large 
entourage.  He  visited  the  patient  and  declared  that  Zadig  would  lose  the  eye;  he 
even  predicted  the  day  and  hour  in  which  this  sad  event  would  occur.  “If  it  had 
been  the  right  eye,”  he  said,  “I  could  have  cured  it;  but  wounds  to  the  left  eye  are 
incurable.”  All  of  Babylon,  lamenting  Zadig’s  fate,  admired  the  profoundness  of 
Hermes’  science.  Two  days  later  the  abscess  closed  by  itself;  Zadig  was  completely 
cured.  Hermes  wrote  a book  in  which  he  proved  that  Zadig  should  not  have  got- 
ten better.  Zadig  didn’t  read  it.  (Voltaire  7) 

Hermes’  book,  cited  by  Voltaire,  is  reminiscent  of  the  story  of  the  natu- 
ralist who,  upon  being  presented  with  a live  duckbilled  platypus,  preten- 
tiously affirmed:  “This  animal  doesn’t  exist.”  Or  of  the  director  of  a school 
where  I worked  In  1984,  when  Brazil  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  a mili- 
tary dictatorship.  Worried  because  I had  adopted  the  novel  1 984  hy  George 
Orwell  in  my  middle-school  classes,  the  director  explicitly  ordered  me  not  to 
use  the  work  due  to  its  dangerous  and  subversive  content.  Without  entering 
into  the  merits  of  censorship,  I argued  that  the  book  had  already  been 
adopted,  that  the  students  had  already  read  it,  and  that  an  exam  on  it  had 
already  been  given  and  corrected.  Unperturbed,  the  conscientious  director 
said  that  I would  then  have  to  “un-adopt”  the  book.  Informing  the  students 
that  the  exam  had  been  cancelled  and  that  they  did  not  have  to  read  the 
book.  He  said  all  of  this  calmly,  as  though  it  were  not  absurd. 
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I think  that  this  director,  whose  name  remains  unimportant,  was  a rein- 
carnation ot  Simao  Bacamarte. 

The  narrator  ot  O alienista  indirectly  criticizes  the  insanity  of  the  doctor’s 
project  when  he  complains  of  the  villagers’  resistance;  to  him  they  appear 
unenlightened  because  they  insinuate  to  Evarista  that  “the  idea  of  putting 
madmen  in  the  same  house,  living  together,  seemed  in  itself  a symptom  of 
dementia”  {Papas  19).  It  becomes  clear  that,  as  usual,  Machado  disagrees 
with  his  narrator,  anticipating  by  a century  the  anti-psychiatry  movement, 
according  to  which  the  internment  of  the  mentally  ill  only  worsens  the  con- 
dition or  causes  dementia  in  people  who  were  never  sick  in  the  first  place. 
Machado  lays  out  this  opinion  in  a a~dnica  from  1896,  which  appeared  along- 
side reports  of  the  country’s  financial  instability  and  the  escape  of  some  men- 
tally-ill  patients  from  the  sanitarium  Hospkio  dos  Alienados: 

As  this  century  draws  to  a close,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  a madman 
from  one  who  is  sane;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  latter  give  the  appearance  of 
being  the  former  and  vice-versa.  You  who  are  reading  this  might  be  a lunatic  and 
might  laugh  at  what  I’m  saying,  such  is  the  understanding  that  you  have  of  your 
own  sanity.  It  is  also  possible  that  I’m  the  lunatic.  On  the  trolley,  indoors,  out  on 
the  street,  wherever  and  whenever  I came  upon  someone  willing  to  tell  me  extrav- 
agant stories  and  extraordinary  opinions,  it  has  been  my  habit  to  listen  to  them 
quietly.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  person  talking  to  me  could  be  demented. 

All  stories  are  possible,  all  opinions  are  worthy  of  respect.  (Muricy  49) 

Machado  jokes  that  thanks  to  the  escape  of  those  deemed  crazy  he  can  no 
longer  distinguish  one  from  the  other  and  that  it  is  therefore  better  to  suspect 
all  of  them.  As  there  is  no  “certainty  in  these  matters”  it  is  better  to  not  intern 
anyone  or  to  make  a law  that  simply  decrees  the  end  of  mental  internments. 
In  the  end,  sanity  is  merely  “a  probability,  an  eventuality,  a hypothesis.”  Or, 
as  Machado  writes  in  Quincas  Borba:  “we  don’t  have  any  proof  of  the  world 
that  surrounds  us  except  for  the  proof  that  results  as  a reflection  of  the  world 
in  us”  (qtd.  in  Gastello  68). 

In  an  article  on  O alienista,  Luiz  Dantas  observes  that  the  narrative  of  the 
illustrious  doctor  defines  insanity  with  words.  If  “the  world  is  nothing  but  a 
word,”  as  Shakespeare  said,  insanity  is  born  from  (or  is  found  in)  the  word.  The 
act  of  defining  insanity  is  accompanied  by  a continuous  reflection  about  the 
ambiguous  and  slippery  weight  of  words:  “the  word,  as  an  instrument  of  knowl- 
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edge,  is  precarious,  sinuous,  corruptible,  and  moldable”  (Ribeiro  146).  Not 
without  reason,  the  first  to  be  singled  out  for  internment  in  Casa  Verde  are  those 
that  suffer  from  the  evils  of  rhetoric.  The  first  patient  to  be  committed  is  a young 
man  who,  though  coarse,  was  wont  to  enter  into  an  ornate  academic  discourse 
on  tropes,  antitheses,  and  apostrophes  every  day  after  lunch.  Any  ironic  similar- 
ity to  professors,  critics,  and  politicians  is  surely  not  a coincidence. 

The  coarse  young  man  is  followed  by  an  eloquent  citizen  who  tries  to  praise 
the  psychiatrist’s  wife,  saying  that  “God  outdid  himself.”  When  the  man  is 
immediately  interned,  the  reader  suspects  jealousy  as  the  cause  without  consid- 
ering its  legitimacy  as  a motive.  In  truth,  the  praise  is  excessive,  fdyperbole  is 
punished,  even  if  the  narrative  itself  oscillates  between  contradictory  hyperboles. 

There  are  several  other  cases  of  verbal  dementia,  as  shown  by  the  schizo- 
phrenic discourse  of  the  barber  Porfirio.  The  word  is  portrayed  as  both  all- 
powerful  and  precarious  at  the  same  time.  Bacamarte’s  experiments,  at  the 
very  core  an  experiment  with  the  word,  conclude  with  his  own  isolation  and 
death  in  Casa  Verde.  As  Luiz  Dantas  remarks,  the  psychiatrist  “manipulates 
and  suffers  the  effects  of  this  servile  and  treacherous  word.  A prisoner  of  his 
own  theories,  incapable  of  reaching  his  objectives,  he  finds  a solution  to  all 
these  dilemmas  by  locking  himself  up  alone,  in  silence”  (qtd.  in  Ribeiro  152). 
Machado  de  Assis’  skeptical  posture  and  self-irony  remain  obvious. 

While  the  author  accepts  everything — “all  stories  are  possible,  all  opinions 
are  worthy  of  respect” — the  medical  conventions  of  the  time  condemned  the 
celibacy  of  those  who  were  not  priests  for  fear  it  would  encourage  licentious- 
ness and  a lack  of  hygiene.  However,  Machado’s  most  famous  alter  ego. 
Counselor  Aires,  who  appears  in  two  of  his  final  novels,  defends  celibacy:  this 
condition  allows  him  to  play  a role  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Greek  chorus, 
contemplating  the  marital  tragedies  that  surround  him  without  becoming 
involved  in  them.  Characters  similar  to  Counselor  Aires  had  already  appeared 
in  “O  espelho,”  with  Jacobina,  and  in  the  novel  laid  Garcia,  in  which  the  nar- 
rator refers  to  one  of  the  main  characters  in  the  following  terms:  “Thus  lived 
this  skeptical  man,  austere  and  good,  foreign  to  strange  things,  when  a letter 
dated  October  8,  1866  arrived  to  call  him  into  the  drama  that  this  novel 
intends  to  narrate”  (qtd.  in  Gastello  106).  For  Machado  de  Assis,  the  three 
adjectives — “skeptic,  austere,  and  good” — reinforce  each  other. 

In  Esau  e Jaco,  it  is  known  that  Aires  is  a widower  who  married  only 
because  his  job  as  a diplomat  required  it.  He  lived  with  his  wife  as  though  he 
were  living  alone;  when  she  died,  he  was  not  affected  by  the  loss  because  he 
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“had  a bachelors  disposition”  (45).  This  disposition  permits  him  to  better 
observe  Natividade’s  drama.  Natividade,  mother  of  the  twins  Pedro  and 
Paulo,  suffers  with  the  obvious  discord  between  her  two  sons.  They  began 
fighting  in  the  womb:  in  their  youth,  one  defends  the  Monarchy,  the  other 
the  Republic.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  they  again  place  them- 
selves in  separate  camps.  Pedro,  who  had  been  a monarchist,  accepts  the  new 
regime,  but  Paulo,  a staunch  Republican,  surprisingly  declares  himself  for  the 
opposition,  deciding  that  the  Republic  has  not  lived  up  to  his  ideals. 

Why  do  they  alter  their  positions,  changing  their  opinions?  This  is  what 
their  mother  asks  Counselor  Aires.  Aires  takes  a while  to  answer.  After  a few 
minutes,  he  ventures  in  a low  voice:  “It  appears  to  me  that  an  unquiet  spirit 
lives  in  Paulo,  and  a conservative  one  in  Pedro.  One  is  content  with  the  way 
things  are,  while  the  other  is  never  satisfied  and  wants  to  go  where  no  man 
has  gone  before”  (227).  Still,  he  admits  that  it  could  just  as  well  be  for  some 
other  reason.  Aires  cannot  be  accused  of  putting  too  much  stock  in  his  own 
opinion.  The  Counselor  is  not  bothered  by  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong;  in 
truth,  it  is  not  important  to  him  whether  his  advice  is  accepted  or  not.  He 
responds  to  the  questions  that  are  asked  him  simply  out  of  kindness,  without 
identifying  himself  with  what  he  says. 

Natividade  accepts  his  explanation,  but  is  still  concerned;  the  discord  con- 
tinues between  her  children,  who  simply  change  weapons  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  same  duel.  Aires  agrees,  but  calls  Natividade’s  attention  to  the  color 
of  the  sky,  which  is  the  same  before  and  after  the  rain.  The  twins’  mother 
searches  for  the  occult  symbolism  in  Aires’  image  but  cannot  find  it.  Maybe 
what  he  is  asking  is  for  her  to  look  at  the  whole  picture,  to  broaden  her  per- 
spective. Counselor  Aires  advises  her  to  have  faith:  “count  on  the  circum- 
stances, which  are  also  destined  to  be.  Count  more  on  the  unpredictable.  The 
unpredictable  is  a kind  of  strange  god,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  pay  tribute; 
it  could  have  the  decisive  vote  in  the  assembly  of  events  (228). 

The  advice  is  strange  because  it  is  not  very  helpful.  At  first  glance,  it 
appears  to  merely  say:  relax.  Or:  whatever  is  meant  to  be,  will  be.  Or  better 
yet:  give  time  some  time.  The  Counselor’s  skeptical  paradox  is  revealed,  since 
the  advice  of  the  skeptic  cannot  be  good  advice  if  he  lacks  truths  to  defend, 
to  focus  on,  or  to  distribute. 

It  is  Aires’  skepticism,  however,  that  gives  him  the  attributes  of  a coun- 
selor. He  listens  more  than  he  speaks  and,  as  he  speaks,  he  suggests  that  the 
interlocutor  follow  his  instincts,  accepting  destiny  as  guide.  The  Counselor 
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obeys  the  stoic  maxim:  “destiny  guides  those  who  consent  and  drags  those 
who  refuse.”  This  maxim,  furthermore,  had  already  been  pronounced  by  the 
philosopher,  Quincas  Borha,  when  he  admonished  Bras  Cubas:  “you  should 
know  that  the  worst  philosophy  is  that  of  the  whiner  who  sits  on  the  river- 
bank  crying  about  the  incessant  How  of  the  water.  The  water’s  job  is  never  to 
stop;  accept  that,  and  try  to  take  advantage  of  it”  [Memorias  2^)^) . 

In  Esau  e Jaco,  the  narrator  describes  Aires’  character  in  the  following  way; 
“he  had  a heart  disposed  to  accept  everything,  not  because  of  an  inclination 
towards  harmony,  but  rather  due  to  the  desire  to  avoid  controversy”  {Esau  AS). 
Aires  critically  weighs  every  opinion  and  finds  in  all  of  them  more  or  less  the 
same  value.  His  motto  could  very  well  have  been:  “everybody  is  right,  at  least 
a little.”  He  comes  to  tolerate  the  intolerable:  “diplomacy  teaches  me  to 
patiently  endure  an  infinite  number  of  intolerable  things  that  this  world  nour- 
ishes for  its  own  secret  ends”  {Memorial  124).  To  the  accusation  of  incredulity 
he  responds  that,  on  the  contrary,  “being  tolerant,  he  professed  virtually  all  of 
the  beliefs  in  the  world”  {Esau  88).  He  tends  to  agree  with  his  interlocutors, 
even  when  they  refute  him.  He  does  not  do  this  out  of  disdain,  but  rather  to 
avoid  disagreements  and  fights:  “it  has  been  observed  that  convictions,  when 
opposed,  discompose  the  face  of  the  person,  and  he  didn’t  want  to  see  the  faces 
of  others  in  such  a way,  nor  give  himself  an  abominable  aspect”  {Esau  182). 

Aires  suspects  that  words  speak  to  us  before  we  speak  them.  In  Machado 
de  Assis’  final  novel.  Memorial  de  Aires,  published  in  the  year  of  his  death,  the 
protagonist  comments  on  how  the  books  that  he  has  read  both  annul  and 
complete  one  another.  Rereading  Shelley  and  Thackeray,  he  remarks:  “one 
consoled  the  distress  caused  by  the  other,  this  one  disabused  me  of  that  one; 
in  this  way  ingenuity  completes  ingenuity,  and  the  spirit  learns  the  languages 
of  the  spirit”  {MemoriallS).  The  Counselor  hopes  that  the  paper  will  not  col- 
lect everything  the  idle  pen  writes,  that  it  will  somehow  make  its  way  off  the 
table  and  escape  through  the  open  window,  because  truth  can  become  lies 
and  vice-versa  (44).  Chance,  another  name  for  the  strange  god  of  the  “unpre- 
dictable,” proves  itself  to  be  a vehicle  for  lies:  “a  man  who  begins  by  lying  in 
a disguised  or  blatant  way  ends  up  many  times  being  exact  and  sincere”  (51). 

Such  skepticism  is  so  unsettling  that  one  can  only  try  to  neutralize  it. 
Textbooks  and  many  critics  of  Machado  de  Assis  aver  that  he  is  indeed  the 
greatest  Brazilian  writer,  in  spite  of  his  skepticism  and  his  bitterness.  As  early 
as  the  nineteenth  century,  Silvio  Romero  referred  to  Machado’s  skepticism  as 
“cheap  pessimism”  and  his  irony  as  “almanac  humor.”  Augusto  Meyer,  in 
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1935,  coined  a drastic  oxymoron  in  order  to  identify  what  he  thought  to  be 
an  absolutely  negative  philosophy: 

for  all  that  he  uses  words  with  incomparable  grace,  full  of  delicate  sophistries  and 
unpredictable  jumps,  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  disguise  the  nihilistic  pyrrhonism 
that  forms  the  foundation  of  his  thought  process.  We  can  compose  a somber  face 
from  the  various  masks  that  are  superimposed  on  this  abundance  of  humorous 
acrobatics — the  face  of  a man  lost  in  himself  and  who  doesn’t  know  how  to  laugh. 

Lost  in  himself,  that  is,  caught  up  in  the  self-destruction  of  his  own  nihilism. 
(Baptista,  Formagao  1 17) 

Augusto  Meyer’s  oxymoron  lies  in  the  expression  “nihilistic  pyrrhonism” 
because  these  two  ways  of  thinking  contradict  each  other:  the  nihilist  has  a 
dogmatic  certainty  that  he  can  not  know  anything,  while  the  Pyrrhonian  sus- 
pects the  same  thing;  that  is,  he  has  serious  doubts  about  his  own  doubt. 
More  recently  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Machado’s  narrator 
transforms  philosophy  in  order  to  belittle  philosophy,  Ivo  Barbieri  argues  that 
“the  application  of  labels  such  as  skeptic,  nihilist,  idealist,  monist,  dualist,  etc. 
to  Machado  de  Assis  without  first  doing  the  work  of  methodically  and  sys- 
tematically studying  the  historical  meanings  of  these  concepts  is  no  longer  a 
passive  act”  (Barbieri  12).  Professor  Barbieri’s  warning  is  legitimate  because 
simply  saying  that  “so-and-so  is  a skeptic”  implies  the  mechanical  application 
of  a concept  that  requires  more  thought. 

Time  has  proven  Romero’s  and  Meyer’s  evaluations  to  be  erroneous,  but 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  skepticism  of  our  “greatest  author”  persists  as 
long  as  we  assume  that  Machado  was  great  in  spite  6?y"having  been  a skeptic. 
This  is  because  it  is  not  convincing  to  attribute  Machado’s  skepticism  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  had  children,  nor  that  he  was  epileptic  and  mulatto:  these 
explanations  cheapen  the  author  and  his  skepticism.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
detect  a nihilist  variant  in  his  skepticism  is  equally  problematic.  As  Candido 
Mota  Filho  correctly  notes,  “the  form  of  Machado’s  doubt,  more  often  than 
not  pointed  and  cruel,  is  an  initial  expression  of  his  fight  for  acknowledge- 
ment” (Riedel  188).  When  Astrojildo  Pereira  affirms  that  Machado  is  as  much 
national  as  international,  we  assume  that  Machado  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Brazilian  writers  precisely  because  of  a skepticism  that  does  not  imply  dis- 
belief but  does  imply  a suspension  of  common  sense  and  therefore  of  reason, 
obliging  the  reader  to  also  leave  his  interpretation  unconcluded. 
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I say  assume”  less  out  of  rhetorical  modesty  and  more  to  align  myself 
with  the  arguments  of  Jose  Raimundo  Maia  Neto.  In  his  Machado  de  Assis,  the 
Brazdian  Pyrrhonian  (published  only  in  English  at  present),  Maia  Neto  con- 
siders Machado’s  perception  of  the  world  to  be  necessarily  Pyrrhonistic  and 
defends  the  author’s  right  to  be  included  among  the  great  modern  skeptics.  In 
this  fundamental  work,  he  examines  how  illusions  reveal  themselves  to 
Machado  not  in  the  form  of  an  error,  but  rather  as  a fundamental  tie  that  artic- 
ulates the  relations  between  people  and  makes  a common  existence  possible. 

Finding  a new  use  for  the  division  of  Machado’s  work  into  two  stages, 
Maia  Neto  views  the  shift  from  the  omniscient  narrator  of  the  first  phase  to 
the  hrst-person  narrator  of  the  second  as  a fundamental  stylistic  trait  of 
Machadian  skepticism.  Moreover,  he  disagrees  with  critics  such  as  Helen 
Caldwell  who  view  this  type  of  narrator  as  unreliable.  The  first-person  narra- 
tor’s perspective  is  no  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  any  other  character,  cre- 
ating contradictions  that  cannot  be  resolved  and  thus  remain  indeterminable. 
Though  the  indecision  is  essential,  the  assertion  that  the  narrator  is  not  believ- 
able assLimes  that  the  critic  is  qLialihed  to  unmask  the  truth  of  the  author.  Bras 
Cubas,  Bento  Santiago,  and  Aires  are  one-dimensional  because  they  cannot 
avoid  being  that  way,  and  not  because  they  do  not  present  the  whole  narrative 
truth,  which  would  be  “implicit  or  hidden  in  the  novel”  (Maia  Neto  13). 
From  the  skeptical  point  of  view,  that  kind  of  truth  does  not  exist.  The  fact 
that  Machado’s  narrator  loses  his  omniscience  and  his  epistemologically-priv- 
ileged status  does  not  imply  a transference  of  these  elements,  first  to  the  author 
and  second  to  the  astute  critic.  If  Maia  Neto  is  correct,  it  would  mean  that 
even  when  critics  detect  the  essential  undecidability  that  characterizes 
Machado’s  works,  they  still  keep  monumentalizing  him  as  an  author,  either  to 
increase  their  own  stature  or  to  resist  recognizing  the  author’s  skepticism. 

In  his  book,  Maia  Neto  traces  the  skeptical  trajectory  in  three  novels  from 
Machado’s  second  phase.  Memdrias  postumas  de  Bras  Cubas  represents  a zete- 
sis,  in  which  the  deceased  narrator  in  search  of  the  truth  discovers  that  Nature 
is  not  harmonious,  but  rather  chaotic,  a realization  that  fails  to  drive  him 
crazy  only  because  he  is  already  dead.  Bras  Cubas  exhibits  a Pascalian  skepti- 
cism, understanding  human  reality  to  be  only  “a  brief  spasm  of  being  in  the 
immensity  of  the  infinite  universe”  (Maia  Neto  87). 

Dom  Casmurro  represents  an  epoche,  in  which  the  curmudgeon  and  mis- 
anthropic narrator,  faced  with  the  impossibility  of  proving  Capitu’s  fidelity  or 
infidelity,  removes  himself  from  the  world,  becomes  aphasic,  and  conse- 
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qiiently  suspends  judgment.  More  than  simply  trying  to  convince  the  reader 
that  CapitLi  was  unfaithful,  Bento  Santiago  exhibits  “the  groundlessness  of 
any  belief  whatsoever”  (Maia  Neto  144). 

Memorial  de  Aires  represents  an  ataraxia  because  from  the  moment  the 
narrator  assumes  a skeptical  perspective  (partly  out  of  a dread  of  controversy), 
he  is  finally  able  to  reconcile  life  and  tranquility,  proving  himself  to  be  both 
a participant  in  the  world  and  indifferent  to  it.  The  diplomat  Aires  recognizes 
the  world  as  a fraud,  which  permits  him  to  act  as  an  aesthete:  by  avoiding  the 
search  for  truth  and  thinking  only  of  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  game  of  illu- 
sions that  surrounds  us,  he  is  able  to  achieve  the  desired  tranquility.  The  char- 
acterization of  Counselor  Aires  is  Machado  de  Assis’  positive  solution  to  “the 
problem  of  whether  the  skeptic  can  live  his  skepticism”  (Maia  Neto  160). 

Machado  himself,  however,  would  have  perhaps  disagreed  with  that  refu- 
tation of  skepticism,  as  some  commentators  have  noted.  In  a frequently 
quoted  cronica  dated  28  February  1897,  the  author  seems  to  distance  himself 
from  the  posture  of  the  skeptic: 

You  won’t  find  a single  skeptical  line  here.  If  you  come  upon  one  that  could  be 
called  pessimistic,  nothing  could  be  further  from  skepticism.  To  think  that  some- 
thing is  awful  is  not  to  doubt  it,  but  rather  to  affirm  it.  The  true  skeptic  doesn’t 
believe,  like  Dr.  Pangloss,  that  noses  were  made  to  hold  up  spectacles,  nor,  like  I 
do,  that  spectacles  were  made  for  noses.  The  true  skeptic  rejects  both  views.  If 
only  I could  be  of  that  opinion!  (Gastello  70) 

But  it  only  seems  that  way;  what  we  have  here  is  yet  another  irony.  The 
author  correctly  distinguishes  between  skepticism  and  pessimism,  which  is  a 
negative  variant  of  dogmatism,  suggesting  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  had 
proven  himself  to  be  a pessimist.  Whereas  the  optimist  believes  that  noses  are 
made  for  eyeglasses  (we  are  in  the  best  of  worlds,  or,  what  is  virtually  the 
same,  the  world  conforms  to  us  and  to  our  desires),  the  pessimist  believes  that 
eyeglasses  are  made  for  noses  (we  are  in  the  worst  possible  world,  where  eye- 
glasses do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  noses  but  have  to  be  used  anyway). 
Since,  according  to  common  sense,  the  skeptic  always  sees  everything  in  a 
negative  light,  Machado  deceives  the  reader  by  identifying  himself  as  a pes- 
simist, the  skeptic  being  something  else  altogether:  someone  who  suspends 
his  beliefs,  neither  appearing  to  be  a pessimist  nor  an  optimist.  The  author’s 
supposed  pessimism  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a rhetorical  trick,  or  rather. 
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another  beautiful  irony:  his  view  of  narrators,  characters  and  readers  is,  above 
all,  compassionate. 

The  final  sentence  of  the  cronica — “if  only  I could  be  of  that  opinion!” — 
makes  it  clear  that  Machado  would  have  liked  to  have  been  a skeptic,  as  if  he 

had  not  been As  if  he  had  not  suspected  all  opinions,  in  spite  (or  precisely 

because)  of  the  fact  that  he  considered  them  to  be  more  necessary  than  real- 
ity itself:  “If  a thing  can  exist  in  opinion  without  existing  in  reality  and  exist 
in  realit)^  without  existing  in  opinion,  we  can  conclude  that,  of  these  two  par- 
allel existences,  the  only  necessary  one  is  that  of  opinion,  not  that  of  reality, 
which  is  merely  convenient”  {Papeis  125).  Thus,  the  author  defends  himself 
from  the  recurrent  accusation  of  skepticism,  responding:  “I  wish  I could....” 


Notes 

^ There  is  an  untranslatable  pun  here.  In  Portuguese,  one  reads:  “ — Mediste,  Caio?  — 
Medi,  Cina.” 
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Machado  and  the  Cost  of  Reading 


Marisa  Lajolo 
Regina  Zilberman 

Translated  by  Sandra  Guardini  T.  Vasconcelos 


Abstract.  This  essay  studies  Machado  de  Assis’  relations  with  the  technical 
and  economic  foundations  of  literary  production  in  nineteenth-century 
Brazil,  which  seem  to  have  been  abundant  and  diverse,  leaving  marks 
both  inside  and  outside  of  his  fiction.  It  will  be  argued  that  Machacio  de 
Assis  is  much  more  attentive  (and  submissive)  to  the  misty,  complex,  and 
asymmetric  world  in  which,  in  nineteenth-century  Brazil,  not  onlv 
narrators  and  male  and  temale  readers  but  also  writers  and  editors 
exchanged  Hips  and  bows. 


“This  work,”  the  old  tenor  concluded,  “will  last  as  long  as  the  theater  does,  it  being 
impossible  to  calculate  when  it  will  be  destroyed  as  a matter  of  astronomic  conve- 
nience. Its  success  is  growing  by  the  day.  The  poet  and  the  composer  get  their  royal- 
ties on  time,  though  they  are  paid  different,  to  accord  with  the  words  of  the  Scripture: 
‘Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.’  God  is  paid  in  gold,  Satan,  in  paper  money.” 
(Machado  de  Assis,  Dom  Casmtirro  20) 

If  Bras  Cubas  loved  Marcela  for  some  months  and  a few  “contos  de  reis,” 
Machado  de  Assis’  relations  with  the  world  of  publishing  lasted  much  longer: 
53  years  passed  between  1855,  when  his  poem  “Ela”  (“She”)  came  out  in 
Paula  Brito’s  Marmota  Fluminense,  and  1908,  when  his  last  book.  Memorial 
\ de  Aires,  was  published  by  Gamier.  Throughout  little  more  than  half  a cen- 
I tury,  his  relations  with  the  technical  and  economic  foundations  of  literary 
production  in  nineteenth-century  Brazil  seem  to  have  been  abundant  and 
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diverse,  leaving  marks  both  inside  and  outside  his  fiction.  Publishers,  book- 
sellers, printing  shops,  ne'svspapers,  critics,  and  literary  institutions  were,  at  | 
different  stages,  the  concerns  of  a prolific  writer  who  was  also  intimate  with  | 
the  meanderings  of  a literary  system  that  he,  with  the  reserve  that  always  | 
characterized  him,  also  helped  build. 

This  article  intends  to  discuss  some  internal  and  external  representations  i 
of  this  activity,  beginning  by  recalling  that  relations  are  not  always  easy 
between  writers — purveyors  of  the  raw  material  of  literature — and  the  pro- 
fessionals responsible  for  the  transformation  of  this  raw  material  into  a prod- 
uct, through  the  distribution  and  sales  of  this  merchandise — the  book — and 
for  the  guarantee  of  its  quality. 

As  an  author  of  individual  and  autonomous  works,  Machado  de  Assis 
made  his  first  public  appearance  in  the  world  of  books  with  short  dramas  and 
comedies,’  which  he  published  in  the  early  1860s,  through  the  same  printer 
Paula  Brito,  whose  newspaper  had  accepted  his  first  poetical  exercises.  Drama  ' 
was  a fashionable  genre,  though  less  prestigious  than  poetry,  whose  higher  lit-  j 
erary  reputation  occasioned  the  1864  collection  of  poems  Crisdlidas,  accepted  j 
for  publication  by  Livraria  de  B.  L.  Gamier,  as  one  can  read  on  the  front  ! 
cover  of  the  first  edition.  And  it  was  with  this  publishing  house,  a foundation  | 
stone  of  the  Brazilian  publishing  history,  that  Machado  would  entertain  his  ; 
most  important  and  permanent  publishing  exchanges. 

Before  the  books,  however,  came  the  press,  to  which  the  novelist-to-be  | 
diligently  contributed  by  writing  chronicles  in  dailies  and  weeklies  in  which  j 
he  attentively  and  sagaciously  observed  the  literary  scene.  He  used  to  make 
remarks  on  whatever  was  new,  comment  on  prevailing  practices,  and  usually  | 
did  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  record  the  slowness  and  scarcity  of  literary  I 
production,  as  one  chronicle  from  1862  summarizes:  j 

Our  literary  movement  is  most  insignificant.  Few  books  are  published  and  even  ' 

lewer  are  read.  Superficial  and  strawy  reading  is  appreciated,  of  poorly  structured  | 

and  eventful  novels,  but  this  is  as  far  as  the  people’s  literary  reserves  go.  (24  March  * 

1862,  Cronicas  148) 

In  the  same  year,  he  repeats,  in  O Futuro:  |i 


In  search  of  news,  I try  to  remember  whether,  over  the  past  fortnight,  there  has 
been  any  literary,  or  even  illiterary,  publication  worthy  of  notice.  In  other  places. 
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there  would  he  no  need  to  search:  surely,  when  beginning  his  work,  the  newspa- 
perman would  Hnd  his  table  full  of  publications.  Everything  is  relative,  however, 
and  the  movement  of  publications  among  us  still  is,  like  everything  else,  slow  and 
rare.  (30  Nov.  1862,  CrdnicasJ)\^ 

Two  years  later  one  of  his  own  titles  would  expand  the  publishing  move- 
ment: a contract  signed  in  1864  agreed  on  the  printing  of  Crisdlidas.  In  the 
transaction,  it  was  settled  that  the  author  would  receive  150  reis  per  copy,  to 
be  paid  on  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  book.  At  the  time  this  meant 
when  the  books  appeared  for  sale.  It  should  still  be  stressed  that  the  contract 
established  the  cession  of  the  “full  and  complete  property  not  only  of  the  first 
but  also  of  all  the  following”  editions  of  the  same  book  (Ministerio  177). 

Nonetheless,  Machado’s  participation  in  the  literary  movement  does  not 
seem  to  have  placated  the  mistrust  with  which  he  observed  it.  In  a chronicle 
dated  25  April  1864,  he  regrets  “not  having  a literary  chapter  in  this  corre- 
spondence. Rio  de  Janeiro  does  not  often  yield  and  only  once  in  a while  does 
a book  or  poet  make  an  appearance  on  the  horizon”  (Massa  183). 

In  1 866,  two  years  after  his  debut  with  the  collection  of  poems,  he  still 
has  a negative  view  of  the  literary  scene: 

The  literary  temperature  is  below  zero.  This  tropical  weather,  which  so  heats  imagi- 
nations and  makes  poets  sprout,  almost  as  it  makes  flowers  sprout,  through  an 
accountable  phenomenon,  makes  spirits  lazy  and  the  literary  movement  null.  The 
books  that  come  out  are  rare,  infrequent,  not  always  worthy  of  critical  evaluation.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  as  splendid  as  they  are  rare,  and  therefore  misunderstood 
by  the  present,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  an  opinion.  Where  a similar  situation  will 
lead  us,  nobody  can  say,  but  the  means  to  start  a reformation  seem  to  us  clear  and 
straightforward,  and  to  find  the  remedy  it  is  enough  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  evil. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this  situation:  one,  of  a material,  the  other  of  an 
intellectual  nature.  The  former,  which  refers  to  the  printing  of  books,  expensive 
printing,  yielding  no  pecuniary  profit,  is  directly  related  to  the  second,  the  pub- 
lic’s lack  of  taste.  In  fact,  when  this  exotic  plant  called  publisher  appears  among 
us,  if  the  writers  manage  to  engage  him  by  contract  to  print  their  works,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  printer  cannot  offer  the  poets  any  advantages,  simply  because  selling 
books  is  problematic  and  difficult.  The  opinion  that  should  sustain  the  book, 
make  it  fashionable,  crown  it,  in  the  modern  capitol,  that,  like  Tacitus’s  heroes,  is 
absent.  There  is  a limited  circle  of  readers:  competition  is  almost  nonexistent,  and 
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books  appear  and  die  in  bookshops.  We  are  not  saying  this  happens  to  all  the 
books,  or  to  all  the  authors,  but  it  is  the  general  rule. 

If  the  absence  of  a literary  opinion  makes  it  difficult  to  publish  books,  this  is  not 
the  lesser  inconvenience;  there  is  another,  more  important  one,  because  it  relates 
to  the  future;  it  is  the  tiredness  that  takes  over  writers  in  their  struggle  between 
their  call  and  indifference.  Hence,  one  can  conclude  that  the  man  who  works, 
despite  such  obstacles,  twice  deserves  the  blessing  of  the  muses.  (“Semana”  84 1)^ 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  Machado  de  Assis,  the  author  of  the  amusing  chron- 
icle above,  sees  Brazilian  literary  production  as  fundamentally  precarious,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  gaze  with  which  he  analyzes  it  discerns  the  complexity  of 
the  modern  literary  system.  In  the  text,  three  instances  can  be  distinguished, 
which,  according  to  Antonio  Candido’s  lesson,-^  configure  a literary  system: 
authors,  works,  and  public.  At  the  same  time,  one  can  glimpse  the  perception 
of  the  mediations  among  the  three  elements,  represented  by  the  reference  to 
the  printing  shops,  to  publishing  houses,  to  the  professionalization  of  the 
writer,  and  to  literary  criticism. 

If,  however,  the  Brazilian  picture  remains  the  same  from  the  critic’s  per- 
spective, the  writer  seems  to  enjoy  better  conditions  for  the  publication  of  his 
books.  In  a contract  signed  in  1869  relating  to  the  launching  of  Contos  flu- 
minenses  and  Falenas,  the  writer’s  stipend  has  risen:  from  the  150  iris  he 
received  for  each  copy  of  Crisdlidas  he  now  comes  to  receive  200  reis.  The 
contract  also  gives  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the  edition  of  both  works — 
one  thousand — and  keeps  the  clause  of  cession  of  “full  and  complete  prop- 
erty not  only  of  the  first  but  also  of  all  the  following  editions”  (Ministerio 
177).  Another  contract  in  the  same  year  suggests  an  alteration  worthy  of 
notice  as  far  as  the  market  value  of  Machado’s  works  is  concerned. 

The  document  in  which  Gamier,  also  in  1869,  contracts  for  the  printing 
of  Ressurreigdo,  O manuscrito  do  licenciado  Caspar,  and  Historias  da  meia-noite 
records,  first,  a substantial  rise  in  the  writer’s  stipend.  Although,  as  before,  he 
still  sells  the  “full  and  complete  property^  of  the  first  and  remaining  editions 
of  the  works”  (Ministerio  178),  he  receives  400,000  reis  for  the  edition;  sup- 
posing that  the  edition  amounts  to  one  thousand  copies,  like  before,  each 
volume  is  paid  for  at  the  price  of  400  reis,  which  is  double  the  200  reis 
received  for  Contos  Flnminenses  and  Falenas. 

The  contract,  however,  includes  two  clauses  worth  mentioning.  The  first 
states  that  the  author  will  receive  400,000  reis  “for  each  edition  to  be  made 
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ot  these  three  works”  (Ministerio  178),  suggesting  the  joint  sale  of  the  origi- 
nals, exactly  as  in  the  previous  document,  referring  to  Contos  Fluminenses  -And 
Falenas.  The  following  clause  confirms  the  hypothesis,  by  stating  that,  “If 
either  edition  of  these  works  sells  out  before  the  others,  the  publisher  will  be 
entitled  to  having  it  reprinted,  paying  the  author  one  third  of  the  amount 
mentioned  above,  in  the  first  article”  (178). 

, Machado  comes  to  receive  more  money  as  copyright  advances,  which  in 
their  turn  were  guaranteed  by  the  third  article:  “the  payment  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  these  three  works  will  be  made  against  signature  of  the  present  con- 
tract, and  of  the  following  editions  on  the  day  each  comes  out  for  sale”  (178). 
However,  to  earn  more,  it  was  necessary  to  offer  more  of  what  the  writer 
knew  how  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  the  contract  for  Crisdlidas,  each 
volume  was  paici  for  at  the  rate  of  1 50  rhs  per  copy,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  document  relative  to  Ressurreigdo,  O manuscrito  do  licenciado  Caspar, 
and  Historias  da  meia-noite,  the  volume  became  cheaper  for  the  publisher, 
since  each  original  was  purchased  for  the  price  of  approximately  130  reis. 

In  1872,  several  of  these  books,  namely,  Contos  fluminenses,  Ressurredao,  Cri- 
sdlidas, and  Falenas,  were  on  sale  at  bookshops  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
cheapest,  bound  volumes,  were  sold  for  2000  reis,^  which  means  that  the  author 
probably  received  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  price  on  the  cover  of  each  one  of  his 
works,  irrespective  of  the  figures  agreed  on  in  the  contract  he  had  signed. 

Possibly,  Machado  did  not  cherish  many  hopes  in  relation  to  the  lucrative- 
ness of  writing,  or  to  the  situation  of  the  literary  market.  Thus,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  in  a short  story  published  in  one  of  those  books,  Historias  da  meia-noite 
(1873),  one  of  the  works  that  were  part  of  the  400,000  reis  contract  but  which 
sold  for  3.000  reis  individually,  he  does  not  contradict  the  image,  built  through- 
out the  whole  Romantic  period  and  by  then  quite  worn  out,  of  the  begging  poet: 

There  was  no  doubt;  the  young  man  had  become  a poet.  For  the  retired  old  man,  this 
was  a great  disaster,  for  he  associated  the  idea  of  the  poet  with  the  idea  of  mendicity. 
Camoes  and  Bocage,  the  literary  names  he  knew,  had  been  painted  to  him  as  two 
i cheap  improvisers,  sleeping  on  church  steps  and  eating  at  the  stables  of  manorial 
houses.  When  he  learned  that  his  dear  Luis  had  been  attacked  by  the  terrible  dis- 
ease, Anastacio  was  saddened.  (“Aurora”  174-75) 

I The  novel  Helena,  agreed  upon  in  1876  with  the  same  Gamier  publish- 
- ing  house,  preserves  the  pay  the  author  had  received  in  1869.  Joaquim  Maria 
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Machado  de  Assis  sells  to  B.  L.  Gamier  the  first  edition,  originally  published 
in  parts  between  6 August  and  11  September  1876  by  the  newspaper  O 
Gloho  (Ministerio  178-79).  Probably  taking  advantage  of  the  printing  shop 
that  printed  the  newspaper,  Gamier  offers  600,000  reis  for  an  edition  of 
1500  copies.  Considering  the  units,  the  sales  price  of  each  volume  remains 
the  same  as  before;  yet,  promising  to  print  a greater  number  of  copies,  the 
publisher  allows  the  author  to  receive  more  money  for  his  third  novel. 

The  growth  of  the  number  of  copies,  ready  payment  for  the  originals, 
advances — here  is  a series  of  actions  that  suggest  the  publisher’s  interest  in 
keeping  the  author  under  contract.  In  Machado’s  specific  case,  such  interest 
can  be  explained  by  his  constant  and  increasingly  accepted  presence  in  the 
press,  by  his  leadership  in  the  intellectual  milieu,  and  probably  by  the  intu- 
ition that  the  fiction  writer  met  the  public’s  expectations,  a public  he  seduced 
not  only  with  the  serialized  fiction  he  published  in  the  periodicals,  vapid  sen- 
timental narratives,  but  also  through  his  permanent  collaboration  in  the 
Jornal  das  Familias,  a successful  enterprise  sponsored  by  his  editor,  B.  L. 
Gamier. 

Thus,  in  the  1870s,  Machado,  an  ascendant  author  in  the  market  and  in 
the  so-called  Republic  of  Letters,  has  the  means  to  show  significant  experi- 
ences as  a writer  who  negotiates  with  publishers  different  clauses  to  publish  his 
work.  This  was  a life-long  experience,  although — as  it  was  noted  at  the  begin- 
ning— not  everything  was  rosy  on  this  path. 

The  year  of  the  writer’s  death  is  the  same  for  the  publication  of  his  last 
work.  Memorial  de  Aires.  Machado  died  on  29  September  1908  and,  in  a letter 
dated  8 May  to  Joaquim  Nabuco,  he  remarks  that  the  book  was  being  printed 
in  France  and  also — with  a shadow  of  sadness  and  resignation — records  the 
delay  in  its  production:  “Last  year  I wrote  a book  that  is  probably  being  printed 
in  France  now.  [...]  The  editor  [Gamier]  tells  me  it  will  arrive  this  month,  but 
in  March  he  was  saying  the  same  thing  and  he  proved  wrong”  {Correspondencia 
117).  On  16  July,  he  resumes  the  topic  in  a quick  exchange  of  notes  with  Mario 
de  Alencar.  When  the  latter  mentions  Customs  and  a high  official  of  Gamier 
Publishing  fiouse  (“I  was  at  Garnier’s  and  inquired  about  Memorial  I was  hop- 
ing to  meet  you  and  planned  to  give  you  good  news  by  bringing  you  a copy. 
Jacinto  [a  bookshop  clerk]  told  me  the  delay  is  at  Customs”  {Correspondencia 
277]),  Machado  replies:  “Delay  at  Customs  is  the  same  explanation  Lansac  has 
been  giving  me  for  days  now;  it  is  better  not  to  insist”  (277). 

Not  only  as  an  author  did  Machado  exercise  himself  in  the  meanders  of 
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the  infrastructure  that  the  literary  system  of  the  time  made  available  to  writ- 
ers. Since  the  late  1860s,  he  held  a firm  foothold  in  literary  circles,  thanks  to 
his  access  to  the  press,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  Because  of  Machado’s 
prestige  as  a critic  and  journalist,  in  1868  Jose  de  Alencar  asks  him  to  spon- 
sor a young  and  talented  poet,  Castro  Alves,  in  order  to  divulge  the  work  of 
the  young  man  from  Bahia.  In  1883,  it  was  Jose  Verfssimo’s  turn;  Verissimo, 
from  Para,  where  he  directed  the  Revista  Amazdnica,  resorted  to  his  colleague 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  future  friend; 

With  this  letter,  you  will  receive  the  first  issue  of  Revista  Amazonica,  which  I direct. 

It  is  an  attempt,  maybe  utopian,  hut  in  any  case,  full  of  good  intentions.  I do  not 
know  if  it  will  last  longer  than,  or  at  least  as  long  as,  Brasileim.  On  my  part  what 
I can  promise  is  to  do  my  best  so  that  it  lives.  But  on  my  own,  amidst  a society  in 
which  the  cultivators  of  letters  do  not  abound,  very  little  is  within  my  power;  and, 
if  I did  not  trust  the  protection  of  those  who,  like  you,  keep  alive  the  love  of  study, 

I would  not  publish  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  ask  for  your  extremely  valuable  collaboration  that  I have  the 
honor  of  writing  to  you,  whom  I have  sincerely  admired  for  a long  time. 
{Correspondencia  127-28) 

Machado  de  Assis  was  also  required  to  play  the  role  of  mediator  between 
writers  and  publishers,  as  the  letter  sent  to  Salvador  de  Mendon^a  on  8 October 
1 877  makes  plain,  a correspondence  that  evidences  the  mercantile  nature  of  the 
type  of  work  offered  and  with  which  the  creator  of  Capitu  had  to  meddle; 

A new  newspaper  will  appear  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1878,  O Cruzeiro, 
founded  with  the  capital  of  a few  merchants,  some  of  them  Brazilian,  others 
Portuguese.  The  director  will  be  Dr.  Henrique  Correia  Moreira,  your  colleague, 
whom  you  must  know. 

I was  entrusted  with  proposing  the  following  to  you: 

1)  Writing  two  correspondences  per  month. 

2)  Sending  pricelists  of  provisions  that  interest  Brazil,  mainly  fat,  flour,  kerosene,  and 
coftee,  and  also  news  about  exchange  rates  in  London,  Paris,  etc.,  and  the  agio  on  gold. 

3)  Obtaining  advertisements  of  industries  and  others. 

As  for  payment: 

For  the  correspondences,  50  dollars  per  month. 

For  the  ads,  a percentage  of  20%. 
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Can  you  accept  this?  If  so,  it  would  be  convenient  to  send  the  first  letter  so  that 
it  can  be  published  in  January.  If  that  does  not  suit  you,  Dr.  Moreira  asks  you  to 
see  our  friend  Rodrigues,  from  Novo  Miindo,  who  can  accept  the  task,  and  if  not 
him,  some  other  apt  Brazilian. 

rhe  industrialists  who  wish  to  send  ads  can  also  send,  if  convenient,  cliches 
and  illustrations.  As  for  prices,  nothing  is  set  yet,  but  they  will  be  equivalent  to 
those  of  Jornal  do  Comercio  or  even  lower.  ( Correspondencia  333-34) 

None  of  these  examples,  however,  match  the  epistolary  exchange  kept  up 
for  more  than  a decade  with  the  diplomat  and  aspiring  poet  Magalhaes  de 
Azeredo,  who  seems  to  have  hired  the  services  of  Machado,  such  is  the  dili- 
gence with  which  the  distinguished  writer  follows  the  determinations  of  the 
young  intellectual. 

Such  determinations  are  manifest  from  the  very  first  letters,  such  as  that 
dated  2 June  1889,  in  which  Magalhaes  de  Azeredo  accepts  the  offer  of 
Machado’s  help  as  mediator  with  a publishing  house  for  the  proposal  of  pub- 
lishing one  of  his  works.  The  letter  is  full  of  details:  it  mentions  the  number 
of  copies,  type  of  paper,  format,  including  expectations  for  lowering  the  costs. 
He  closes  it  asking  for  a quick  reply  and  commissioning  the  mediator  to  write 
a preface,  also  previously  promised: 

You  were  good  enough  to  accept  the  charge  of  proposing  to  Mr.  Lombaerts  the  pub- 
lication of  my  book  of  poems  and  of  informing  me  about  what  there  is  to  know. 
Taking  advantage  of  your  kindness,  which  I am  heartily  grateful  for,  I must  tell 
you — because  it  is  convenient  the  editor  should  know  it — that  the  volume  will 
certainly  be  no  longer  than  200  pages,  at  most,  in  8,  that  the  paper  should  be  very 
regular,  the  type  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  sheets,  and  that  not  more  than 
450  or  500  copies  will  be  necessary.  This,  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  communi- 
cating to  Mr.  Lombaerts,  not  forgetting  to  use  all  of  your  power  over  him  so  that 
he  does  everything  for  the  lowest  price;  for,  though  I know  a writer  on  publishing 
his  first  work  should  not  aim  at  any  profit,  nonetheless  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  economy  must  preside  over  rhe  expenses  of  those  who,  like  me,  though  I have 
enough  to  live  on,  for  their  early  age  and  their  means,  cannot  honorably  earn  with 
their  sweat  what  they  consume. 

I hope  you  will  write  to  me  about  this  business  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  will  do 
the  preface,  which  you  kindly  promised  for  the  book.  (Virgi'lio  15) 
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On  3 July,  Azeredo  gives  new  instrucrions  to  the  writer: 

As  to  the  conditions  that  the  House  ot  Lomhaerts  presents  to  print  my  book,  1 
must  answer  in  the  afHrmative.  1 he  paper  is  excellent  and  the  type,  convenient. 

Yet,  if  it  meant  a considerable  lowering  of  expenses,  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  the 
paper  were  of  a little  inferior  quality. 

When  yoti  speak  to  the  publisher,  you  can  tell  him  that;  however,  if  the  difference 
in  price  is  not  large,  I would  rather  have  the  quality  paper.  (Virgi'lio  16) 

In  another  letter,  dated  21  October,  the  tasks  with  which  Azeredo  entrusts 
Machado  multiply,  transforming  him  into  a modern  literary  agent,  were  it 
not  for  the  lack  of  pecuniary  reward.  Payment,  as  usual  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters,  will  be  symbolic,  but  will  eventually  come:  in  1895,  the  diplomat,  In 
an  article  in  the  Jornal  do  Comercio,  will  defend  his  friend  against  Silvio  Rome- 
ro’s negative  criticism  and  will  give  his  support,  after  1896,  to  Machado’s 
efforts  to  found,  organize,  and  consolidate  the  Academia  Brasileira  de  Letras, 
whose  first  chairman  the  fiction  writer  would  be.  His  new  task  is  to  write  an 
Introduction,  which,  by  approving  the  beginner,  would  try  to  transfer  to  him 
the  prestige  that  the  novelist  enjoyed: 

This  is  the  story:  on  the  eve  of  my  arrival  here,  I went  to  Lombaerts’s  to  discuss  the 
printing  of  my  book.  I was  asked  for  “um  conto  e cem  reis”  for  1000  copies.  As 
you  see,  it  is  not  a despicable  sum  and  I am  not  sure  I can  spend  it  right  now. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  come  into  an  agreement  with  the  House  of  Lombaerts, 
or  a similar  one,  not  for  them  to  buy  the  edition  but  to  do  it  in  the  paper  and  type 
chosen  by  me,  for  free,  or  for  a much  lower  price,  and  it  would  belong  to  the  pub- 
lisher, and  I would  be  entitled  to  150  or  200  copies?  As  you  must  have  experience 
in  this  sort  of  dealing,  and  I have  none,  I immediately  thought  of  consulting  you 
about  this  idea;  I beg  you  to  be  frank  whether  it  will  be  at  all  possible  to  do  what 
I am  suggesting.  I believe  that,  if  I go  on  collaborating  for  a while  with  the  Gazeta, 
making  a name  for  myself  there,  the  book  will  be  on  demand — mainly  because  it 
will  have  in  your  prologue  the  best  introduction  to  the  public.  (Virgflio  17) 

In  its  collation  with  Machado’s  editorial  trajectory,  the  correspondence 
with  Azeredo  draws  the  profile  of  writers  of  very  different  weight:  a Machado 
who  is  paid  by  publishing  houses,  and  a Magalhaes  willing  to  pay  for  his  edi- 
tions. The  difference  is  not  trite.  But  if  Machado’s  cultural  capital  is  huge,  his 
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ante  for  negotiations  with  the  publishing  world  seems  much  smaller  than 
dreams  Azeredo’s  vain  philosophy. 

What  matters  is  that,  even  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  Machado  expe- 
riences the  asymmetry  of  the  relations  between  writer  and  publisher.  Despite 
his  interest  and  effort,  he  does  not  succeeed  in  getting  Gamier  to  allow  the 
translations  of  one  of  his  works  into  German,  which  apparently  had  been 
proposed  to  him  by  Alfredo  Ellis,  to  whom  the  writer  replied  in  July  1889: 

Dear  Dr.  Alfredo  Ellis: 

I have  just  written  to  Mr.  H.  Gamier  in  Paris,  asking  him  to  give  direct  permis- 
sion to  the  lady,  whom  you  speak  of  in  your  note,  for  the  translation  of  my  books 
into  German.  The  reason  for  this,  as  I have  already  told  you,  is  that  I have  trans- 
ferred to  that  publisher  the  property  of  all  of  them  published  to  date. 

As  soon  as  I receive  his  reply  (if  he  has  no  objections,  which  I do  not  expect 
to  happen)  I will  deliver  it  to  you  so  that  you  can  give  it  its  proper  destination. 
{Correspondencia  yj'5) 

The  reference  to  Gamier,  no  longer  the  Brazilianized  Baptiste-Louis,  but 
his  brother  and  heir,  Fran^ois-Hyppolite,  was  justifiable:  on  16  January  1899, 
Machado  had  signed  the  “certficate  of  the  deed  of  the  sales  of  the  whole  and 
perfect  property”  of  his  literary  works,  for  which  he  was  paid  “the  amount  of 
oito  contos  de  re  is': 

Assignment  of  literary  property  from  Joaquim  Maria  Machado  de  Assis  to 
Francois  Hyppolite  Gamier.  To  whomever  shall  read  this,  1 certify  that  in  the  year 
one-thousand  eight-hundred  and  ninety-nine  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  on  this,  the  sixteenth  day  of  this  month  of  January,  in  this  Federal  Capital 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  before  me,  a notary  public,  personally  appeared  the 
assignor-seller  named  Joaquim  Maria  Machado  de  Assis,  and  the  assignee-buyer 
named  Franc;ois  Hyppolite  Gamier,  currently  residing  in  Paris,  and  represented 
herein  by  his  attorney-in-fact  Stephane  Marie  Etienne  Lasalle  [...].  And,  before 
the  witnesses  hereinbefore,  the  assignor  stated  that,  as  author  and  owner  of  the 
works  entitled  Pdginas  recolhidas;  Dom  Casmurro;  Bras  Ciibas;  Qiiincas  Borba;  laid 
Garcia;  Helena;  Ressurreigdo;  A mao  e a luva;  Papeis  avulsos;  Histdrias  sem  data; 
Histdrias  da  meia-noite;  Contos  fluminenses;  Americanas;  Falenas  and  Crisdlidas,  he 
hereby  sells  and  assigns  on  this  date  and  forever  all  rights  to  the  works  hereinbe- 
fore to  the  assignee  for  the  agreed  price  and  amount  of  eight  contos  de  reis,  which 
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the  assignor  received  this  year  from  the  assignee  through  his  attorney  in  legal  ten- 
der, counted  and  verified  before  me,  notary  public,  and  the  witnesses;  and,  thus, 
having  been  paid  and  satisfied  with  the  sales  price,  he  concedes  the  assignee  full 
acquaintance  and  discharges  him  from  any  further  obligations  thereof  and  assigns 
and  transfers  all  the  assignor’s  rights  and  actions,  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
referred  works  to  him,  and,  accordingly,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  is  obliged  to 
respect  and  make  this  assignment  valid  at  all  times  and  hold  the  buyer  exempt 
from  any  future  disputes  or  responding  for  rights  eviction.  The  assignor  warranted 
that  he  shall  not  write  other  literary  works  about  the  same  themes  contained  in 
the  works  hereunder  to  avoid  damages  to  the  sales  of  such  works  that  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  assignee  in  his  business  establishment.  The  assignee  warranted  that 
he  accepted  this  assignment  in  the  terms  stated  herein.  (Ministerio  186) 

This  agreement  was  kept  until  Machado  de  Assis’  death,  who  added  to  the 
deal  the  works  published  in  the  twentieth  century,  such  as  Poesias  completas, 
Vdrias  historias,  Esau  e Jaco,  Reliquias  de  casa,  and  Memorial  de  Aires.  In  his 
will,  the  writer  mentions  that  the  “property  of  my  literary  works  belongs  to 
my  publisher  H.  Gamier”  (Ministerio  136),  which  is  why  they  were  not 
included  in  the  distribution  of  his  property. 

Yet  the  document  does  not  refer  to  the  translations,  liable  to  be  published 
abroad,  which  makes  Machado  think  the  proposal  coming  from  Germany  is 
feasible.  The  letter  to  Gamier,  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  sent  to  Alfredo 
Ellis,  is  based  on  this  supposition: 

Monsieur  Gamier: 

je  viens  de  recevoir  une  demande  d’autorisation  pour  la  traduction  de  mes 
ouvrages  en  allemand.  C’est  de  la  part  de  Madame  Alexandrina  Highlana,  qui 
demeure  a Saint-Paul  (Bresil)  et  doit  retourner  em  Allemagne  dans  huit  mois. 
Comme  je  n’ai  pas  reserve,  dans  notre  contract,  le  droit  de  traduction,  je  vous  ecris 
pour  demander  votre  autorisation  directe  a cette  dame. 

Pour  moi.  Monsieur,  je  ne  lui  exigerait  aucun  benefice,  trouvant  que  c’est  deja 
tin  avantage  de  me  faire  connaitre  dans  une  langue  etrangere  qui  a son  marche  si 
different  et  si  eloigne  du  notre.  je  pense  que  c’est  aussi  un  avantage  pour  vous.  Si 
vous  le  pensez  aussi,  envoyez-moi  une  autorization  en  due  forme,  sans  aucune 
condition  pecuniaire.  Je  la  remettrai  a M.  Ellis,  depute  et  proprietaire  a Saint-Paul, 
qui  m’a  transmis  la  demande  de  Madame  A.  Highlana.  Car  je  ne  la  connais  pas: 
je  sais  seulement  que  c’est  une  personne  distinguee,  qui  a vecu  plusieurs  annees 
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chez  nous,  et  qui  aime  notre  langue  et  nos  auteurs.  (Ministerio  199) 

In  the  letter,  Machado  seems  to  give  up  any  payment,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  suggest  to  the  editor  that  the  markets  in  which  the  several  editions  would  cir- 
culate were  autonomous.  Curiously,  Machados  letter,  which  mentions  payment  ' 
and  the  market,  is  answered  by  the  publisher  who,  by  using  the  argument  of  -i 
originality  and  the  readers’  love,  refuses  Machado’s  claim;  or  rather,  he  accepts  it,  ! 
provided  the  translator  pays  100  French  Irancs  for  each  translated  volume: 

Monsieur 

J’ai  I’honneur  de  vous  accuser  reception  de  votre  estimee  du  10  Juin  me 
demandant  pour  Mme.  Alexandre  [sic]  Higland  [sic]  de  S.  Paul  mon  autorisation 
de  traduire  vos  ouvrages  en  allemand.  Vous  n’ignorez  pas,  monsieur,  qu’un  auteur 
quelque  bien  traduit  qu’il  soit,  perd  toujours  de  son  originalite  dans  une  langue 
autre  que  la  sienne;  les  admirateurs  d’un  ecrivain  aiment  mieux  le  lire  dans  sa 
langue  mere.  Vous  n’avez  rien  a gagner  a etre  traduit  en  allemand. 

Aussi  ai-je  le  regret  de  ne  pas  pouvoir  accorder  gratuitement  le  droit  de 
tradtiction  demande — Les  allemands  savent  fort  bien  se  faire  payer  de  leur  cote;  j 

Mme.  Higland  [sic]  devra  done  me  verser  cent  francs  par  chaque  volume  de  vous  | 

qu’elle  se  proposerait  de  traduire.  i 

Je  suis  ennuye  de  ne  pas  pouvoir  deferer  a votre  desir  en  pareille  circonstance  | 

et  je  vous  renouvelle  Monsieur  I’expression  de  mes  meilleurs  sentiments  de  | 

consideration.  / F.  H.  Gamier.  (Ministerio  199)  j 

Apparently,  this  episode  demonstrates  Machado’s  route  through  the  fig-  I 
ures  existing  behind  the  letters.  On  31  March  1901,  a letter  from  Machado  I 
to  Figueiredo  Pimentel  resumes  the  issue: 

Dear  Mr.  Figueiredo  Pimentel: 

I answer  your  letter  thanking  you  lor  the  news  that  you  send  me  relative  to  Phileas  I 

Lebesgue  and  lor  your  solicitude  in  convincing  him  to  translate  my  books.  | 

However,  I cannot  order  the  ptiblisher  to  send  them,  as  you  require  me  to  do,  or  | 

give  permission  for  the  translation,  once  the  property  of  my  works  has  been  trans- 
lerred  to  Mr.  Gamier,  Irom  Paris,  with  all  their  respective  rights.  He  is  the  only 
person  who  can  resolve  this. 

I am  sincerely  yours, 

Machado  de  Assis.  (Ministerio  199) 
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These  few  lines  from  the  writer  to  the  chronicler  suggest  that  Machado  is 
much  more  attentive  (and  submissive)  to  the  misty,  complex,  and  asymmet- 
ric world  in  which,  in  nineteenth-century  Brazil,  not  only  narrators  and  male 
and  female  readers  but  also  writers  and  editors  exchanged  flips  and  bows. 


Notes 

^ Qiieda  que  as  mulheres  tern  pelos  tolas  (translation);  Desencnntos-,  Hoje  avental,  amanha  liiva 
were  Machado  de  Assis’  first  plays. 

^ See  also  Massa  228-9. 

^ See  Candido  “A  literatura  e a vida  social.” 

^ See  Lajolo  and  Zilberman.  See  also  Renault. 
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The  Development  of  a Skeptical  Life — 
View  in  the  Fiction  of  Machado  de  Assis 


Jose  Raimundo  Maia  Neto 


Abstract.  In  this  article  I review  my  interpretation  of  the  development  of 
a skeptical  life-view  in  Machado  de  Assis’  fiction.  This  view  is  presented  as 
originating  and  developing  within  the  fictional  framework  of  Machado’s 
work,  though  some  of  its  relations  to  ancient  and  modern  skeptical 
philosophers  are  also  remarked.  I also  react  to  some  reviews  of  my  work 
and  briefly  discuss  some  aspects  of  the  relation  between  philosophy  and 
literature  in  the  specific  case  of  Machado’s  work. 


In  this  paper  I review  my  work  published  in  1994  {Machado  de  Assis,  the 
Brazilian  Pyrrhoniari)  on  the  skepticism  exhibited  in  Machado  de  Assis’  nov- 
els and  short  stories.  I begin  with  some  introductory  methodological  remarks 
on  philosophical  approaches  to  Machado’s  literature.  I then  outline  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  development  of  a skeptical  life-view  in  Machado’s  fiction, 
pointing  out  some  of  its  main  connections  to  ancient  (mostly  Pyrrhonian) 
and  modern  (mostly  Pascalian)  forms  of  skepticism.  I conclude  with  a brief 
consideration  of  what  is  probably  the  most  polemical  aspect  of  my  work:  the 
absence  of  Quincas  Borba  from  my  examination  of  a philosophical  or  reflec- 
tive dimension  in  Machado’s  work. 

To  the  extent  that  my  book  relates  Machado’s  hction  to  a philosophical 
tradition, ^ the  question  arises  of  how  an  interpreter  can  claim  a philosophi- 
cal content  in  works  that  are  not  philosophical  but  fictional.  Of  course,  this 
question  can  be  raised  about  any  attribution  of  any  philosophical  content  to 
any  literary  work.  Because  I am  neither  a literary  critic  nor  a philosopher  with 
expertise  in  literature  and  aesthetics,  I restrict  my  position  on  this  issue  to  the 
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specific  case  of  Machado’s  fiction. ^ At  this  point  I wish  to  retract  what  I said 
in  my  preface  to  my  book  since  it  does  not  correspond  to  my  work  on 
Machado.  I’here  I claimed  that  I took  the  main  novels  I examined  there  as 
works  written  by  skeptical  thinkers  rather  than  by  literary  authors  and, 
accordingly,  that  my  approach  was  that  of  a philosopher  and  not  that  of  a lit- 
erary critic.  Now  I think  that  this  distinction  makes  no  sense  in  Machado’s 
fiction  as  I interpret  it.  A number  of  reviews  of  my  book  made  me  realize  that 
the  strongest  point  of  my  interpretation  is  that  the  “philosophical  content”  I 
indicate  in  Machado’s  fiction — skepticism — is  not — and  1 would  now  add — 
cannot — be  extracted  or  abstracted  from  the  literary  form  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed.^ This  very  distinction  between  form  and  content  seems  inadequate  in 
my  view,  according  to  which  there  is  no  philosophical  doctrine  in  Machado’s 
fiction  but  rather  a skeptical  life-view  indistinguishable  from  the  literary  form 
of  the  novels  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  My  book  does  not  portray  Machado 
maintaining  philosophical  doctrines  the  pieces  of  which  are  extracted  from 
the  speeches  of  characters  and  commentaries  of  narrators,  but  presents  an 
analysis  of  Machado’s  fiction  from  a skeptical  standpoint,  a standpoint  wholly 
elaborated  and  developed  from  within  the  fictional  universe  itself  Such  skep- 
tical philosophy  can  therefore  exist  nowhere  but  in  Machado’s  novels  and 
short  stories.  In  Machado’s  case  I would  find  it  wrong  to  abstract  the  philo- 
sophical content  from  its  literary  form  in  order  to  analyze  the  literary  form 
in  abstraction  from  its  skeptical  philosophical  content. 

Two  consequences  of  this  methodological  position  are  worth  mentioning. 
First,  there  is  the  decision  I made  to  focus  exclusively  on  Machado’s  fiction. 
Except  for  one  or  two  references,  I did  not  rise  Machado’s  critical  essays, 
chronicles,  or  correspondence  to  corroborate  my  interpretation.  This  con- 
trasts my  work  with  most  studies  that  have  dealt  with  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  Machado’s  literature.^  Most  of  these  critics  assume  that  Machado 
holds  some  philosophical  doctrine — Pascal’s,  Montaigne’s,  Schopenhauer’s, 
Spencer’s,  or  some  sort  of  eclecticism — that  he  then  illustrates  or  has  some 
character  or  narrator  mouth  in  his  novels  and  short  stories.  Non-fictional 
statements  of  Machado’s  have  in  this  approach  a privileged  status  as  revealing 
Machado’s  true  views. In  my  approach,  Machado’s  own  view  is  really  beside 
the  point  and  the  approximations  with  philosophers — with  the  ancient  skep- 
tics and  the  modern  ones,  Montaigne  and  Pascal — are  completed  once  the 
concepts  and  problems  intrinsic  to  the  fictional  universe  are  independently 
construed,  that  is,  construed  entirely  in  terms  of  fictional  elements.  I present 
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the  development  of  the  skeptical  life-view  that  arises  and  develops  within 
Machado’s  Hction  through  the  articulation  of  Machadian  concepts.  1 bring 
out  this  specihc  Machadian  variety  of  skepticism  in  order  to  outline  philo- 
sophical forms  of  skepticism  so  that  Machado’s  specific  variety  can  then  he 
clarified  by  pointing  out  similarities  and  differences.^’ 

A second  related  consequence  is  the  apparently  little  attention  I give  to 
what  is  often  considered  the  major  philosophical  statement  in  Machado’s 
works:  Humanitism.7  1 think  the  source  of  the  mistake  of  taking 
Humanitism  as  the  cornerstone  of  Machado’s  philosophy  is  its  cietachment 
from  the  literary  context  of  the  novel  where  it  is  introduced,  Memorias 
Postumas  de  Bras  Cubas  ( The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas).  The  skepti- 
cal life-view  developed  there  is  a thorough  empirical  refutation  of  this  doc- 
trine. Humanitism  represents  the  dogmatic  kind  of  philosophy  attacked  by 
the  skeptics  (more  on  this  below). 

In  order  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  the  skeptical  life-view  in 
Machado’s  hction  I subscribe  to  the  traditional  division  of  Machado’s  work 
into  two  phases — before  and  after  Posthumous  Memoirs — and  locate  the  pre- 
conditions of  the  view  in  the  hrst  and  its  origin  and  development  in  the  sec- 
ond. This  means  that,  despite  the  division  of  the  phases,  which  points  to  a 
major  innovation  in  Machado’s  hction  beginning  with  Posthumous  Memoirs, 
which  is,  precisely,  the  appearance  of  the  skeptical  life-view,  1 claim  that  there 
is  also  continuity  since  the  appearance  of  the  skeptical  life-view  and  its  devel- 
opment through  the  second  phase  is  the  solution — and  the  rehnement — to 
problems  that  arrive  in  the  very  hrst  short  stories  written  by  Machado.  I fur- 
ther divide  each  phase  into  sub-phases.  The  hrst  is  subdivided  in  two:  short 
stories  written  between  1861  and  1871,  and  novels  and  short  stories  written 
between  1872  and  1878.  The  second  phase  is  divideci  into  three  sub-phases, 
each  presenting  a further  elaboration  and  rehnement  of  the  skeptical  life  view. 
Each  of  these  corresponds  to  the  novels  that  have  restricted  narrative  points  of 
view:  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas,  Dom  Casmurro,  and  Counselor 
Ayres  Memorial.  The  coincidence  of  the  philosophical  skeptical  life-view  and 
the  restricted  point  of  view  renders  impossible  the  separation  of  form  and  con- 
tent indicated  above.  Skepticism  is  the  very  formal  structure  of  these  novels. 

Of  the  two  ancient  schools  of  skepticism,  Pyrrhonism,  given  its  moral  and 
practical  thrust,  is  the  most  relevant  in  the  context  of  Machado’s  hction. 
According  to  the  ancient  Pyrrhonians,  the  motivation  of  any  philosophical 
inquiry  is  to  get  rid  of  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  perception  of  conhict  in 
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things.  For  example,  at  one  point  it  appears  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  providence, 
at  another — an  earthquake  has  just  caused  the  death  of  hundreds  of  innocent 
people — that  it  is  mere  chance.  Disturbed  by  this  contradiction  the  inquirer 
begins  to  examine  the  issue  hoping  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter  and  thereby 
attain  tranquility.  The  specific  difference  of  the  Pyrrhonians  is  that  their  rigorous 
inquiry  leads  them  to  equipollence  between  the  confiicting  things  examined — 
one  alternative  does  not  appear  as  more  true  or  false  than  the  other — and  there- 
fore to  the  impossibility  of  giving  assent  to  any  of  them — epoche.  This  situation 
unexpectedly  brings  forth  the  tranquility  pursued — ataraxia^ 

Machado’s  stories — all  his  novels  and  most  of  his  short  stories — are  struc- 
tured by  a triangular  love  affair:  a woman  is  disputed  by  two  men.  The  two 
men  exhibit  contrary  life-views.  Following  the  categories  given  in  Machado’s 
first  publication,  “Queda  que  as  mulheres  tern  pelos  tolos”  (“Women’s 
Preference  for  Vulgar  Men”),‘^  I call  these  two  ideal  types  of  man  “tolo”  (“vul- 
gar”) and  “homem  de  espfrito”  (“spiritual  man”).  The  former  is  entirely  com- 
mitted to  achieving  personal  and  social  success  and  does  not  hesitate  to  lie 
and  deceive  in  order  to  achieve  his  goals.  Fie  exhibits  a strategic  life-view.  The 
spiritual  man  is  committed  to  truth  and  sincerity  and  either  does  not  know  j 
or  refuses  to  act  in  the  morally  questionable  way  required  to  succeed.  He 
exhibits  a naive  life-view.  ! 

In  Machado’s  first  short  stories,  written  between  1861  and  1871,  the  spir-  ! 
itual  man  is  disturbed  by  the  contradictory  appearances  exhibited  by  women.  ], 
On  one  occasion  the  woman  seems  interested  in  him,  on  another  this  same  | 
woman  seems  to  ignore  him.  The  condition  of  the  spiritual  man  is  analogous 
to  the  “man  of  talent”  described  by  Sextus  as  the  initial  position  of  a trajec-  1 
tory  which  will  eventually  lead  him  to  skepticism.  This  initial  situation  of 
perplexity  evolves  to  one  of  deep,  heartfelt  disappointment  since  the  triangu- 
lar embroilment  of  love  usually  is  resolved  in  favor  of  the  vulgar  man.  As  the 
title  of  Machado’s  first  published  work  indicates,  most  women  prefer  the  vul- 
gar rather  than  the  spiritual  man.  This  preference  of  women  means  to  the  j 
spiritual  man  that  falsity  and  dissimulation  prevails  in  the  world.  He  thus  | 
becomes  misanthropic.  However,  what  is  most  characteristic  of  the  short  sto-  | 
ties  of  this  early  period  is  that  there  is  a minority  of  women  who  do  prefer 
the  spiritual  man.  Through  marriage  with  these  women  the  spiritual  man 
recovers  from  misanthropy  and  finds  happiness.  So,  whereas  social  life — 
Machado  calls  it  “vida  exterior” — is  the  locus  of  strategy,  falsity,  and  dissim- 
ulation, there  is  in  Machado’s  early  fiction  an  alternative  to  it:  marriage,  char- 
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acterized  by  him  as  “paz  domestica” — domestic  peace.  Though  hard  to 
achieve  given  the  power  of  “exterior  life,”  the  spiritual  man  can  avoid  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  women  by  hnding  “domestic  peace”  in  marriage.  We  thus 
find  a clear  distinction  between  truth — marriage — and  htlse  appearances — 
social  life — and  although  hard  to  achieve — since  most  women  prefer  vulgar 
men — the  spiritual  man  can  attain  tranquility  by  hnding  the  truth. 

Paradigmatic  of  this  situation  is  the  short  story  “Felicidade  pelo  casa- 
mento”  (“Happiness  through  Marriage”).  In  this  story,  narrated  in  the  hrst 
person  by  the  protagonist,  an  initially  disillusioned  spiritual  man  relates  his 
pessimistic  worldview,  with  references  to  Pascal  and  Ecclesiastes.  But  then  he 
tells  that  everything  changed  when  he  met  and  married  Angela,  with  whom 
he  left  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Because  she  was  from  the  countryside, 
unlike  the  metropolitan  women  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  she  did  not  exhibit  false 
appearances.  Another  example  is  “Anjo  Rafael”  (“Raphael  Angel”).  Antero, 
the  converted  spiritual  man,  announces  his  suicide.  But  he  is  not  literally 
dead.  He  is  dead  to  the  social  “exterior  life”  he  lived  thus  far.  This  change  in 
his  life  coincides  with  his  marriage  with  Celestina — which  in  Portuguese 
means  “from  heaven.”  Because  this  woman  was  raised  by  a crazy  man — 
Raphael  Angel — she  had  never  left  her  father’s  home  and  consequently, 
although  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  she  was  completely  pure  from  the  corruption 
of  social  life.  By  marrying  her,  Antero  is  dead  to  falsehood  and  born  to  the 
truth.  The  main  upshot  in  both  short  stories  is  that  because  the  spiritual  men 
have  their  problematic  situation — disturbance  and  unhappiness — caused  by 
a relationship  resolved  through  marriage  with  these  “spiritual  women,”  the 
incipient  reflective  stance  they  begin  to  exhibit  is  aborted  by  finding  the 
truth.  We  therefore  do  not  find  a reflective,  philosophical  life-view  in  the 
short  stories  of  this  period. 

The  fictional  situation  changes  in  the  short  stories  and  novels  written 
between  1872  and  1878.  The  main  innovation  is  that  marriage  is  integrated 
into  social  (exterior)  life,  which  thereby  becomes  hegemonic.  We  no  longer 
find  women  interested  in  spiritual  men.  They  adjust  to  the  vulgar  men  as 
gloves  to  their  hands.  Corresponding  to  this  shift,  spiritual  men  become  weak 
characters  and  vulgar  men  much  more  sophisticated.  The  social  appearances 
they  manipulate  are  seemingly  much  more  true  than  the  grotesque  ones  of 
the  earlier  short  stories.’ ' To  cite  a short  story  of  the  period,  Angela,  a retired 
and  quiet  widow  in  “Antes  que  cases”  (“Before  You  Get  Married”)  becomes  a 
completely  different  person  when  she  marries  the  protagonist.  That  Is,  rather 
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than  an  alternative  to  exterior  (deceptive)  life,  marriage  becomes  the  primary 
access  to  it.  Truth  is  thus  rendered  problematic  together  with  the  character 
committed  to  it.  The  spiritual  men  become  exotic  crazy  characters  such  as  the 
protagonists  of  “Capitao  Mendon^a”  (“Captain  Mendon^a”),  “Sem  Olhos” 
(“Deprived  of  Eyes”)  and  “Um  Esqueleto”  (“A  Skeleton”).  The  type  vanishes 
from  the  center  of  Machado’s  fiction  together  with  the  incipient  reflective 
dimension  they  exhibited  in  the  earlier  short  stories,  but  which  did  not 
develop  because  of  their  attainment  of  happiness  and  truth. 

The  second  phase  of  Machado’s  literary  work  begins  with  The  Posthumous 
Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas.  The  main  novelty  is  the  appearance  of  a skeptical  life- 
view.  The  appearance  of  this  life-view  coincides  formally  with  that  of  the 
restricted  narrative  point  of  view.  This  view — skeptical  authorship — is  the 
first  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  spiritual  man  who  disappears — or 
becomes  a marginal  character — in  the  period  from  1872  to  1878. 

As  in  the  previous  period,  “exterior  life”  is  absolute  and  not  only  has  mar- 
riage been  integrated  into  it,  it  has  also  become  its  center.  The  spiritual  man 
loses  the  woman  for  the  pragmatic  one.  Bras  Cubas  looses  Virgilia  to  Lobo 
Neves,  who  promises  and  gives  her  a higher  social  status.  While  in  the  period 
from  1861  to  1871  the  spiritual  man  cured  his  unhappiness  by  wedding  the 
truth — for  there  were  some  spiritual  women — after  the  1872-1878  period 
this  dogmatic  solution  is  no  longer  available,  social  life  taking  over  the  whole 
reality — marriage  becomes  part  of  it.  In  philosophical  terms,  that  which  was 
the  truth,  the  alternative  to  false  appearances,  has  become  the  irradiation  cen- 
ter of  false  appearances.  This  sets  up  the  condition  for  the  appearance  of  the 
skeptical  life-view.  The  spiritual  man,  who  had  been  displaced  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plot,  finds  a central  position,  not  as  a character  engaged  in  the 
plot — since  there  is  no  longer  a place  for  him  in  this  world  of  appearances — 
but  in  a kind  of  withdrawn  skeptical  reflection  upon  it,  which  is  rendered  for- 
mally possible  by  his  occupying  the  narrative  point  of  view  of  the  story.  The 
woman — who  from  now  on,  since  an  observer  has  been  born,  becomes  the 
object  of  observation  and  analyses,  i.e.,  she  represents  the  world — exhibits 
the  duality  and  deceitfulness  of  social  life.  The  observer  is  the  former  lover 
who  denounces  this  duality:  he  knows  that  human  beings  deceive.  As  a 
deceased  observer  and  writer,  he  freely  and  objectively  denounces  the  vanity 
of  human  life  and  the  world  since  he  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  it — be  it 
sentimental,  social,  or  political.  The  philosophical  view  exhibited  by  Bras 
Cubas  the  narrator — who  shall  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  Bras  Cubas, 
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the  living  character,  who  exhibits  a naive  lite-view — is  the  Pascalian  one  of 
the  misery  of  man  without  God  but — unlike  Pascal — without  any  indication 
of  any  possibility  of  attainment  of  happiness  with  God.  The  disturbance  suf- 
fered by  the  living  Bras  Cubas  and  philosophically  exposed  by  the  deceased 
author  is  the  contradiction  between  “fixed  ideas”  and  the  fragility  of  life. 
“Fixed  ideas”  are  basically  value  beliefs:  projects,  goals,  and  attempts  to 
achieve  them — basically,  celebrity.  The  fragility  of  life  appears  in  the  novel  as 
decay — a beautiful  woman,  Marcela,  becomes  old  and  deformed — misery — 
the  poverty  of  Dona  Placida  and  others — tyranny — young  Bras’  relation  to 
his  slave  Prudencio — lust — his  love  affair  with  Virgilia — madness — Quincas 
Borba — and  death — his  mother,  his  father,  his  love  affair,  his  political  pro- 
jects, his  opposition  newspaper,  his  fiance  Eugenia,  himself  He  focuses  in 
particular  on  the  contradiction  between  the  fixity  of  his  values  and  plans  and 
the  precariousness  and  changeability  of  reality.  This  contradiction  that  dis- 
turbs the  man  of  talent — the  spiritual  man — already  points  to  what  shall  be 
the  solution:  the  suspension  of  judgment,  in  the  case  in  point,  precisely  about 
a meaning  of  life,  value  beliefs.  This  is  what  happens  to  Bras  Cubas  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  which  is,  as  he  says,  his  birth  as  an  author,  that  is,  as  a 
skeptic  who  no  longer  holds  any  value  beliefs.  Value  beliefs  were  what  dis- 
turbed Bras  Cubas  while  still  alive  for  they  moved  him  to  act,  causing  the  dis- 
appointment of  not  acting  successfully.  This  philosophical  skeptical  posi- 
tion is  quite  contrary  to  Humanitism,  according  to  which  the  only  evil  is  not 
to  be  born.  Humanitism  is  a kind  of  secular  theodicy  designed  to  avoid  the 
problem  of  evil  and  misery,  which  is  precisely  what  Bras  Cubas  retains  in  his 
autobiography.  The  autobiographical  genre  is  perfect  for  conveying  this  skep- 
tical life-view  since  it  contains  a philosophical  criterion  of  what  is  to  be 
retained  in  the  account  of  one’s  life:  that  which  shows  the  misery  of  man.  Bras 
Cubas’  life,  as  told  by  the  skeptical  deceased  writer  Bras  Cubas,  is  an  empiri- 
cal refutation  of  Quincas  Borba’s  Humanitism. 

Bras  Cubas’  skeptical  life-view  is  not  fully  skeptic  because  the  very  claim 
that  there  is  no  place  for  truth  in  the  world — corruption  and  misery  being 
everywhere — presupposes  an  ideal  notion  of  truth,  although  it  has  no  deter- 
mination except  the  denunciation  of  falsity  itself  Bras  Cubas’  position  par- 
tially resembles  that  of  Pascal’s  reply  to  the  problem  of  misery.  The  very 
denunciation  of  misery  by  man  indicates  man’s  greatness,  namely,  the  capac- 
ity of  thinking  and  denouncing  and  not  conforming  with  this  misery,  which, 
however,  human  beings  cannot  avoid — for  Pascal,  deprived  of  supernatural 
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grace — for  Bras  Cubas,  human  beings  cannot  avoid  at  alld^  Because  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  immune  to  corruption — we  are  far  away  from  the  naive 
view  of-  Raphael  Angel — the  world  must  he  abandoned  and  rejected.  The 
Jansenists  shared  Pascal’s  view  and  therefore  retired  from  the  world,  which  is 
what  Bras  Cubas  did  in  a quite  radical  and  literal  way.’"^  Bras  Cubas’  author- 
ship is  therefore  just  a first  and  still  unsatisfactory  solution  to  the  problem- 
atic character  of  the  spiritual  man.  Because  the  spectator’s  stance  in  his  case 
required  the  death  of  the  character,  Bras  Cubas  is  a skeptic  who  not  only  can- 
not live  his  skepticism  but  who  cannot  live  at  all.^5 

The  skeptical  life-view  progresses  in  Dom  Casmurro.  As  in  Posthumous 
Memoirs,  withdrawn  authorship  continues  to  be  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  spiritual  man,  but  the  author  in  this  case  is  no  longer  deceased,  just 
retired.  He  is  a skeptic  who  can  live  but  still  not  live  his  skepticism  since  he 
too  does  not  reconcile  his  reflective  point  of  view  with  a living,  acting  engage- 
ment in  the  plot.  So  although  he  represents  progress  in  the  constitution  of 
the  skeptical  life,  the  final  solution  appears  only  with  Conselheiro  Aires.  The 
novel  also  advances  the  skeptical  life-view  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  con- 
tent. It  exhibits  a more  skeptical  analysis  of  the  problem  of  the  truth.  The 
woman  in  this  case,  Capitu,  does  not  express  duality  as  Virgilia  does — whose 
lies  and  dissimulations  were  attested  by  the  narrator — but  opacity.  The 
restricted  narrator  has  no  access  to  the  true  subjective  intentions  and  actions 
of  Capitu.  He  and  the  reader — since  he  is  the  narrator — does  not  and  can- 
not know  if  Capitu  deceived  him  or  not.  Putting  this  new  situation  in  gen- 
eral skeptical  terms,  the  inquirer  cannot  make  any  claim  about  the  reality  of 
things,  independently  of  how  things  appear.  His  withdrawn  perspective  is  not 
that  of  the  former  lover — as  Bras  Cubas’ — but  that  of  the  former  husband. 
So,  unlike  Bras  Cubas,  who  as  a former  lover  could  assert  that  Virgilia 
deceived  her  husband — Lobo  Neves — Bento  does  not  know  if  Capitu 
deceived  him  with  Escobar. 

In  Dom  Casmurro,  what  was  in  the  beginning  of  Machado’s  fiction  “domes- 
tic peace”  (marriage)  continues  to  be  the  locus  of  disturbance.  Capitu  is  the 
supreme  expression  of  the  variability  and  contradictoriness  of  appearances 
that  disturb  Bento.  In  narrating  her,  Dom  Casmurro  uses  the  metaphor  of 
the  sea  and  its  movements,  which  is  a traditional  skeptical  metaphor  whose 
origin  lies  in  the  Heraclitean  flux  doctrine  as  stated  in  Plato’s  Theaetetus,  and 
which  is  explored  by  early  modern  skeptics,  in  particular  by  Francois  de  La 
Mothe  Le  Vayer.^^  Everything  changes  continually  so  no  knowledge — which 
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requires  some  stability  of  being — is  possible.  Dom  Casmiirro  intensifies  this 
image  since  the  world — represented  by  Capita — appears  to  Bento  not  just  as 
a moving  sea  but  as  a stormy  one.  The  novel  also  emphasizes  the  effect  of  this 
moving  world  on  the  man  of  talent — spiritual  man — who  is  attracted  and 
carried  away  by  the  flux.  The  disturbance  of  the  spiritual  man  is  more  skep- 
tical in  the  case  of  Bento  than  in  that  of  Bras  Cubas.  The  precariousness  now 
is  not  metaphysical — of  the  things  in  the  world — but  epistemic:  of  belief. 
Beliefs — and  crucial  beliefs  such  as  the  belief  that  one’s  wife  betrays — change 
continually,  radically,  and  wholly  groundlessly,  leaving  the  spiritual  man 
deeply  disturbed  in  this  flux. 

Bento  is  Machado’s  character  who  most  experiences  a skeptical  crisis. 
When  he  becomes  an  author,  the  point  of  his  narration  is  precisely  that  one 
cannot  transcend  the  appearances  of  Capita — the  world — to  ascertain  a real- 
ity independently  of  what  appears.  Accordingly,  the  literary  genre  he  chooses 
is  no  longer  a philosophical  autobiography  but  a memoir,  a genre  fitter  to 
express  the  subjective  impressions  of  the  author.  Compared  with  Bras  Cubas, 
who  still  holds  a metaphysical  point  of  view,  albeit  a negative  one,  Dom 
Casmurro’s  narrative  comes  closer  to  the  Pyrrhonian,  who  relates  only  what 
appears  to  him  and  not  the  reality  of  things. All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
world  appears  such  and  such  and  that  these  appearances  seem  contradictory. 
Occasionally,  Capita  appears  as  the  manipulative  and  deceiving  lover  of  his 
best  friend,  occasionally  as  a faithful  and  sincere  wife.^^  We  can  trace  in  Dom 
Casmurro’s  memoir  the  employment  of  Pyrrhonian  tropou  through  which 
Pyrrhonian  zetesis  (investigation)  is  carried  out,  both  those  regarding  the 
object — related  to  Capita  and  her  mutability  and  opacity — and  those  regard- 
ing the  subject — things  appear  differently  to  Bento  depending  on  his  mood, 
his  location,  etc. ’9  YWis  zetesis  ends  up  in  a clear  situation  of  equipollence, 
which  cannot  but  leave  the  narrator  with  the  clear  conscience  that  the  mat- 
ter cannot  be  decided. Bento  however  chooses  to  believe  the  adultery  in 
order  to  flee  the  flux  of  phenomena  incarnated  by  Capita,  for  this  is  the  belief 
that  implied  separation  from  her.  I argue  that  his  judgment  that  Capita 
betrayed  him  is — at  the  moment  he  writes  his  memoirs — consciously 
groundless,  exactly  like  a leap  of  faith. 

The  reappearance  of  ancient  skepticism  in  Renaissance  and  early  modern 
philosophy  was  associated  with  fideism.^i  Skepticism — epoche  about  any 
merely  human  knowledge  claim — was  presented  as  propadeutic  to  the  accep- 
tation of  religious  faith  in  the  absence  of  any  justification.  Given  that  demon- 
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strative  rational  theistic  arguments  could  not  be  given  according  to  these  skep- 
tics, some  of  them  proposed  pragmatic  kinds  of  justification  such  as  the  one  I 
attribute  to  Bento — to  avoid  the  disturbance  of  remaining  with  Capitu.  Pierre 
Charron,  for  instance,  and  most  notably  Pascal,  though  he  is  not  quite  a 
fideist,  argue  that  although  belief  in  God  is  as  groundless  as  disbelief,  the  for- 
mer has  more  utility  to  human  beings — given  the  possibility  of  eternal  happi- 
ness it  opens — than  the  latter.  I think  Bento  made  a similar  calculus.  Life  with 
Capitu — that  is,  real  life — was  full  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  but  also  full  of 
distress.  This  distress  was  so  terrible — such  is  the  grip  that  wholly  groundless 
beliefs  have  over  us — that  retirement  from  the  flux  of  phenomena — from  the 
world — was  the  pragmatically  justified  option. 22  Were  I prone  to  speculative 
interpretations,  I would  say  that  Bento  in  a way  does  fulfill  his  mother’s 
promise  of  devoting  his  life  to  God,  though  not  in  the  way  she  envisaged.  Not 
going  to  the  seminary,  his  way  was  not  that  of  Aquinas’  rational  justification 
of  faith,  but  a fideist  embracement  without  any  rational  justification.  But 
again  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Bento’s  fideism  is  secular  and  not  religious,  j 
Like  Bras  Cubas’,  Bento’s  withdrawal  from  the  world  has  no  religious  motiva- 
tion. It  is  not  a way  to  be  closer  to  God.  What  interests  him  is  this  very  world, 
with  its  ambiguities,  opacity,  and  variations,  which,  as  a retired  author,  he 
recalls  and  describes,  immune  from  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  flux  of  phe- 
nomena that  leads  him  to  his  retirement.  Like  Bras  Cubas,  Dom  Casmurro  is  i 
a retired  author — a “casmurro”  writer — and  he  expresses  a kind  of  philosoph- 
ically suicidal  rejection  of  the  world,  though  in  his  case  the  grounds  are  more 
thoroughly  Pyrrhonian  than  in  Bras  Cubas’,  given  that  truth  is  no  longer  pre- 
supposed in  some  ideal  and  negative  way  but  something  completely  opaque. 

The  last  and  final  stage  in  the  development  of  the  skeptical  life-view  is  the 
character  of  Counselor  Aires.  In  Counselor  Ayres  Memorial  the  spiritual  man  | 
finally  finds  his  proper  place:  the  stance  of  a living  observer  and  writer.  The  nar- 
rative describes  Aires’  realization  that  his  vocation  is  not  that  of  a husband  but 
that  of  an  observer  and  writer.  He  writes  about  contemporary  events,  to  which 
he  attests.  From  Bras  Cubas  to  Aires,  through  Dom  Casmurro,  the  skeptical 
observer  is  gradually  construed.  In  the  case  of  Bras  Cubas,  the  condition 
requires  an  absolute  break  from  life.  In  that  of  Dom  Casmurro,  a radical  retire- 
ment and  withdrawal  is  required.  Aires  finds  the  way  by  which  a skeptic  can 
live  his  skepticism.  This  is  through  his  assumption  of  an  aesthetic-cognitive 
attitude.  In  the  love  triangle  of  the  novel,  he  substitutes  an  aesthetic-cognitive 
attitude  for  the  love/passionate  one  of  his  antecessors.  He  is  neither  a former 
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lover  as  Bras  Cubas  nor  a former  husband  as  Dom  Casmurro  but  someone  who 
during  the  first  part  of  the  novel  sublimates  his  initial  interest  in  trying  to  con- 
quer Fidelia.  He  takes  instead  an  aesthetic-cognitive  attitude  with  respect  to 
her.  Cognitive:  is  she  going  to  remain  a widow  or  to  marry  Tristao?23  Aesthetic: 
Fidelia  is  beautiful  and  Aires  wants  to  enjoy  her  as  we  enjoy  works  of  art.^^ 
The  literary  form  he  chooses  is  the  fittest  for  his  position:  a diary  in  which 
he  lays  down  his  aesthetic  impression  and  makes  his  cognitive  observations 
about  Fidelias  behavior.  Of  all  Machado’s  characters,  Aires  is  the  one  who  most 
exhibits  Pyrrhonian  traits,  notably  the  tranquility  {ataraxid),  searched  and 
achieved  for  by  the  mature  Pyrrhonian. ^5  Being  the  most  accomplished  skeptic 
of  all  of  Machado’s  characters,  he  also  exhibits  in  the  most  developed  form  the 
other  preceding  two  stages  of  the  Pyrrhonian  trajectory,  but  in  an  original  way. 
His  investigation  is,  of  course,  of  women — which  in  Machado’s  fiction  stands 
for  the  world  or  reality.  But  the  woman  appears  to  him  differently  from  how 
she  appears  to  Bras  Cubas  and  Bento.  The  conflicting  appearances  of  things — 
in  Machado’s  fiction,  of  women — are  there  but,  except  for  the  initial  moment 
when  Aires  entertains  the  possibility  of  trying  to  engage  in  a love  affair  with 
Fidelia,  they  do  not  disturb  him  as  he  assumes  the  observer’s  stance.  And  most 
interestingly,  Fiddia  does  not  appear  to  him  as  dual  and  deceitful — as  Virgflia, 
his  former  lover,  appeared  to  Bras — or  as  opaque  and  mysterious — as  Capitu, 
his  former  wife,  appeared  to  Bento — but  just  as  a beautiful  and  interesting 
object  of  observation. What  now  gets  the  attention  of  the  observer  are  the 
beautiful  and  changeable  appearances  themselves:  the  pretty  and  young  but  sad 
and  faithful  widow  in  black  at  the  tomb  of  her  deceased  husband;  her  playing 
at  the  piano  and  giving  the  observer  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  the  art  per- 
formed and  of  the  performing  artist;  her  being  happily  engaged  with  Tristao. 
Conflicting  appearances  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  naive  spiritual  man — 
Fidelia  as  a sad  and  faithful  widow  and  FidHia  as  a happy  and  engaged 
fiancee — no  longer  appear  contradictory  to  the  skeptical  observer.  For  he  is  no 
longer  concerned  with  some  immutable  essential  truth  standing  behind  the 
appearances — which  Bras  found  impossible  to  be  exhibited  by  living  human 
beings  and  which  Dom  Casmurro  found  impossible  to  perceive  and  possess — 
but  with  the  appearances  themselves.  Aires  enjoys  these  appearances  as  an  aes- 
thete and  investigates  them  as  an  empirical  scientist,  not  as  a metaphysician.  He 
makes  hypotheses  based  on  what  he  observes  and  on  what  his  sister  reports,  and 
revises  them  in  the  face  of  new  data.  As  I say  in  my  book,  skepticism  has, 
besides  its  better-known  negative  side,  a positive  one:  by  blocking  metaphysi- 
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cal  discourse  about  nature  or  reality,  skepticism  opens  up  and  legitimizes  dis- 
course about  appearances. 27  Fidelia’s  fidelity  to  her  deceased  husband  and  her 
wedding  with  Tristao  are  contradictory  only  within  a dogmatic  system  of  beliefs 
that  assumes  a unique  true  essence.  From  Aires’  standpoint,  truth  is  neither 
problematic,  as  it  is  for  Bras  Cubas,  nor  obscure,  as  it  is  for  Dom  Casmurro.  It 
is  a meaningless  metaphysical  notion  cooked  up  by  unhealthy  dogmatic  minds. 

1 wish  to  conclude  by  quickly  addressing  two  criticisms  that  have  been 
raised  against  my  work.  The  hrst  is  the  objection  that  I moved  too  quickly  to 
criticize  those  who  have  raised  the  problem  of  the  reliability  of  Machado’s  hc- 
tional  narrators. 2^  1 admit  that  1 may  have  simplihed  my  account  of  this  posi- 
tion by  considering  it  as  a dogmatic  one  unht  to  account  for  a skeptical  fic- 
tion.29  The  problem  is  that  any  appeal  to  a real  author’s  meaning  implied  by 
the  statements  of  the  hctional  authors  disqualifies  the  restricted  focus  of  the 
latter,  compromising  the  skeptical  stance  both  from  the  philosophical  and  the 
formal  points  of  view.  The  crucial  distinction  to  be  made  is,  I think,  not  that 
between  a real  and  hctional  author  but  that  between  the  acting/engaged  char- 
acter and  the  reffecting/withdrawn  narrator.  The  living  Bras  Cubas’  life-view 
is  different  from  the  deceased  writer’s  life-view,  just  as  that  of  Bento  is  differ- 
ent from  Dom  Casmurro’s.  Both  begin  holding  a naive  life-view  and  the  story 
they  tell  relates  how  they  evolved  from  this  life-view  to  the  skeptical  one  they 
hold  as  authors.  The  change  required  that  a skeptical  crisis  take  place,  affect- 
ing the  spiritual  character  whose  downfall  is  overcome  by  his  assumption  of 
a skeptical  point  of  view.  This  happens  in  the  development  of  Machado’s  hc- 
tion  as  a whole  and  in  each  character  that  becomes  a skeptical  observer  in  the 
novels.  Aires  is  the  only  one  who  does  not  goes  through  this  trajectory,  being 
a skeptical  observer  from  the  beginning,  though  he  too  has  to  transform  his 
initial  interest  in  Fiddia  into  an  aesthetic  and  cognitive  indifference.  The 
general  tendency  of  Machado’s  fiction  is  towards  skepticism,  which  appears 
as  the  only  acceptable  philosophical  position,  although  its  tenability  is  hard 
to  achieve.  Machado  gives  a positive  and  original  answer  to  the  polemical 
question  of  whether  a skeptic  can  live  his  skepticism.  A plain  skeptic  must  be 
someone  like  Aires  with  the  previous  experience  of  a Bras  Cubas  and  Dom 
Casmurro.  Someone  who  has  experienced  the  conflict  in  things,  who  has 
experienced  the  flux  of  the  world,  in  order  to  finally  be  able  to  couple  with  it 
in  an  aesthetic-cognitive  position  whose  possibility  is  given  by  authorship. 

A second  and  related  criticism  that  has  been  raised  to  my  work  is  the 
exclusion  of  one  of  Machado’s  novels  of  the  second  phase  because  it  does  not 
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present  a restricted  narrative  focus,  namely,  (guineas  Borba.^^^  I have  always 
thought  that  the  novel  could  he  integrated  into  my  work,  but  not  as  advanc- 
ing the  skeptical  life-view,  which  I considered  absent  from  it.  Of  course,  the 
novel  may  exhibit  some  sort  of  skepticism  and  it  is  only  natural  that  it  does 
given  that  Machado  is  its  author.  But  this  would  be  a kind  of  skepticism  dif- 
ferent in  form  and  probably  also  in  content — for  I have  indicated  the  mean- 
ingless of  this  distinction  in  Machado’s  fiction — from  the  skeptical  life-view 
that  I trace  in  Machado’s  fiction.  What  I think  Quincas  Borba  does  advance 
is  the  pragmatic  and  naive  life-views.  With  Qiiincas  Borba,  Machado  paused 
for  a moment  in  his  development  of  a skeptical  life-view  and  decided  to 
explore  again  the  problematic  character  typical  of  the  period  of  1872-1878. 
A move  backwards  according  to  my  view  to  be  sure,  although  not  deprived 
of  interest  since  the  characterization  of  the  problematic  character — Rubiao — 
is  much  more  refined  than  that  of  Raphael  Angel  and  other  madmen  from 
the  first  phase.  Rubiao  certainly  helps  to  clarify  the  skeptic  by  means  of  con- 
trast. As  a spiritual  man  who  did  not  become  skeptical,  he  suffers  the  fate  of 
those  spirits  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  stormy  sea  of  the 
world  and  to  acquire  the  internal  stability  and  integrity  that,  contrary  to 
another  popular  view  of  skepticism,  is  quite  the  opposite  of  madness. 


Notes 

* The  book  is  a revised  translation  of  my  Masters  thesis:  A Condi0o  de  Observador  na  Obra  de 
Machado  de  Assis,  directed  by  Eduardo  Jardim  de  Moraes  and  presented  to  the  Graduate  Program 
in  Philosophy  at  the  Pontificia  Universidade  Catolica  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (PUC-RJ)  in  1987. 

Skepticism  is  a Hellenistic  philosophical  school  whose  origins  are  traced  to  Pyrrho  of  Elis 
(c365-c275  B.C.)  and  further  back  to  Socrates  (469?-399  B.C.).  There  were  tw'o  schools  of  ancient 
skepticism:  Pyrrhonism,  whose  only  original  remaining  source  is  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus 
(beginning  of  2''“^  century  A.D.),  and  Academic  skepticism,  the  main  exponents  of  which  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Academy  found  by  Plato  Arcesilaus  century  B.C.)  and  Carneades  (2^^^  centur)^ 
B.C.).  Both  schools  suspended  judgment  {epoche)  about  any  knowledge  claims. 

^ For  the  relationship  ol  literature  with  skepticism  in  general,  see  Krause. 

^ Klobucka  writes:  “While  Maia  Neto  discusses  Machados  novels  and  short  stories  as  ‘works 
written  by  a skeptical  thinker  rather  than  a literar)^  author’  and  accordingly,  employs  the  critical 
vocabulary  and  method  ‘of  a philosopher,  not  of  a literary  critic’  (xiii),  his  readings  ol  the  Brazilian 
writer’s  fiction  are  detailed,  thorough,  and  revealing,  and  deserv^e  to  be  read  attentively  also  by 
those  whose  interest  lies  precisely  in  the  complex  literariness  of  Machado’s  works”  (69).  Moraes: 
“O  livro  se  destaca  ainda  pelo  modo  como  expoe  o seu  argumento.  Nele  nunca  acontece,  como  e 
usual  no  tratamento  que  os  profissionais  de  filosofia  dao  aos  textos  literarios,  de  estes  serem  torna- 
dos como  simples  ilustra^oes  de  teses  filosoficas,  como  se  so  as  ideias  e nao  a propria  forma  literaria 
pudessem  constituir  a materia  de  interesse  filosofico.  No  caso  deste  livro  faz-se  um  meticuloso  tra- 
balho  de  descri^ao  do  ceticismo  de  Machado  de  Assis,  considerando-o  como  o ponto  de  chegada 
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de  um  pcrcLirso  quc  sc  inicia  com  a composi(^ao  dos  personagcns-chavc  dos  primeiros  contos  c 
romances  ...  ate  cliegar  ao  Conselhciro  Aires  do  Memorial,  quando  se  encontra  a perspectiva  cetica 
plenamente  elaborada”  (206).  Paid  adds:  “El  esquema  de  interpretatcion  quc  propone  Maia  Neto 
cn  Machado  de  Assis,  The  Brazilian  Pyrrhonian  resulta,  sin  duda,  sumamente  sugerente.  En  defin- 
itiva,  es  un  intento  novedoso  de  aproximacion  al  universo  machadiano  buscando  un  principio 
articLilador  que  permita  dar  cuenta  de  los  modos  de  composicion  formal  de  la  obra  sin  reducir  su 
ambiguedadc  inherente  ni  remitirla  cxclusivamente  a una  racionalidad — o a una  racionalidad-irra- 
cionalidad — extrinseca  a la  instancia  textual,  como  son  los  enfoques  literario-sociologicos  del  tipo 
de  los  intentados  por  autores  como  Roberto  Schwarz  (quicn  lee  a la  obra  de  Machado  como  expre- 
sion  de  la  ambiguedad  de  Brasil  en  tanto  que  nacion  pcriferica)”  (193-194). 

^ See,  lor  instance,  Coutinho,  and  Rcale. 

5 This  is  not  to  say  that  these  studies  are  of  little  worth.  Quite  the  contrary,  they  have  traced 
the  main  philosophical  influences  in  Machado’s  thought.  No  serious  philosophical  approach  to 
Machado’s  fiction  can  dismiss  these  studies. 

I now  regret  the  choice  of  the  title  of  my  book  for  it  may  give  the  impression  that  I iden- 
tify the  skepticism  exhibited  in  Machado’s  work  with  a specific  kind  of  skepticism,  namely 
ancient  Pyrrhonism,  although  I quite  clearly  in  the  body  of  the  text  state  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  This  misunderstanding  lies  at  the  root  of  the  only  negative  review  of  the  book  of  which  I 
am  aware,  that  by  Richard  Bett.  See  his  review  in  Bert  (257-267)  and  my  reply  in  the  same 
issue,  Bett’s  reply  to  my  reply  in  the  following  issue  of  the  journal,  and  my  second  reply  in  the 
same  issue.  I was  led  to  the  unfortunate  title  by  my  eagerness  to  distinguish  my  approach  from 
the  usual  treatment  of  Machado’s  “skepticism”  by  critics  who  mean  by  the  term  not  the  philo- 
sophical concept  but  the  popular  one  of  “disbelief.” 

This  complaint  was  registered  by  one  of  the  referees  at  Purdue  University  and  is  implicit 
in  Klobucka’s  complaint  that  I “do  not  include  [...]  what  is  arguably  the  most  ‘philosophical’ 
among  Machado’s  novels,  Qnincas  Borbd'  (69).  The  criticism  of  my  exclusion  of  Quincas  Borba 
is  fair  enough  (I  return  to  it  at  the  end  of  this  article).  But  I disagree  that  this  is  the  most  philo- 
sophical novel  of  Machado’s.  I suspect  that  this  view  derives  from  the  belief  that  the  work  some- 
how illustrates  the  doctrine  of  Efumanitism,  the  philosophy  held  by  Quincas  Borba,  which  sup- 
posedly somehow  expresses  Machado’s  philosophical  ideas. 

^ This  story  is  told  by  Empiricus  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  book:  1.8-10,  12,  and  25-27. 

9 In  my  book  I followed  the  critics  who  take  this  work  as  Machado’s,  attributing  to  mod- 
esty and  shyness  the  young  Machado’s  self  presentation  as  translator.  I was  not  aware  of  Massa’s 
work,  in  which  he  indicates  the  original  French  text  by  Victor  Heraux,  De  I’amonr  des  femmes 
par  les  sots  (1850). 

The  ancient  skeptics,  as  Socrates  before  them,  claimed  that  philosophical  inquiry  can  be 
carried  out  only  while  truth  is  not  assumed  to  have  been  discovered,  for  it  is  precisely  its  search. 
“Skeptic”  means,  etymologically,  “inquirer.” 

^ ^ A good  example  is  Luis  Batista  of  Resurrection,  Machado’s  first  novel,  published  in  1872. 
This  novel  dramatizes  the  end  of  the  optimistic  situation  of  the  earliest  short  stories.  It  relates 
the  downfall  of  the  spiritual  man — FUix — who  is  not  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  deceptions 
of  the  vulgar  man — Luis  Batista — being  therefore  incapable  of  wedding  the  truth — LiVia. 

For  the  problem  of  how  the  suspension  of  judgment  about  values  may  affect  action,  see 
Annas  3-29. 

This  Pascalian  doctrine  that  there  is  an  aspect  of  greatness  in  humanity,  namely,  thought, 
is  alluded  to  and  “corrected”  by  Bras  Cubas,  who  defines  the  human  being  as  an  “erratum  think- 
ing being,”  one  whose  last  edition  is  given  to  the  worms — rather  than  to  God  or  to  the  devil. 

But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  the  crucial  difference  that,  whereas  the  Jansenists  fled  from 
the  world  in  order  to  be  able  to  think  only  of  God,  it  is  this  very  corrupt  world  that  Machado’s 
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skeptical  narrator  takes  as  his  object  of  inquiry.  “Jansenist”  was  a pejorative  name  attributed  by 
the  Jansenists’  adversaries,  mostly  the  Jesuits,  bhey  preferred  to  be  called  the  “Messieurs 
Solitaires  de  Port-Royal  de  Champs.”  Pascal  himself  did  not  retire  in  this  way  because  he 
thought  he  had  to  hght  the  cause  of  God  in  the  world. 

See  Burnyeat  20-53.  One  of  the  main  challenges  for  a skeptic  philosophy  is  its  tenabil- 
ity  in  ordinary  life. 

See  Giocanti. 

See  Epicurus  1.3,  13-14,  19-20. 

The  Pyrrhonian  says  that  because  honey  appears  sweet  at  some  circumstances  and  sour 
at  others  we  cannot  claim  that  it  really  is  one  or  the  other. 

1*^  There  are  Pyrrhonian  modes  related  to  the  subject  judging  and  to  the  object  judged,  see 
PH  L38. 

The  chapters  “The  Portrait”  and  “Photography”  exactly  represent  the  equipollence 
established  by  Dom  Casmtirro  in  his  narrative.  Whereas  the  first  claims  physical  resemblance 
as  the  ground  of  kinship,  the  second  argues  precisely  the  opposite. 

21  Montaigne  is  probably  the  main  skeptical  author  to  present  this  connection. 

22  Richard  Bett  has  criticized  my  view  that  Bento  suspends  judgment.  He  touches  here  on 
one  of  the  main  polemical  claims  in  my  work.  Indeed,  even  those  readers  of  Dom  Casmurro 
who  would  agree  that  the  issue  of  Gapitu’s  fidelity  has  no  possible  solution  in  the  novel  would 
attribute  this  position  to  Machado,  the  real  author,  not  to  Bento,  the  fictional  author.  I agree 
that  Bentos  position  is  not  exactly  that  of  epoche since  he  does  believe  that  Gapitu  betrayed  him; 
I should  have  made  this  clearer  in  my  book.  But  since  Bento’s  belief  is  like  a leap  of  faith,  epoche 
is  in  a sense  maintained,  for  the  leap  is  subsequent  to  the  awareness  of  the  groundlessness  of  the 
belief.  In  fideism,  faith  does  not  quite  suppress  epoche,  which  is  maintained  in  its  proper 
domain  of  evidential  grounds,  but  transcends  it  by  introducing  new  criteria  or  motivations  for 
belief,  in  the  case  in  point,  pragmatism.  See  my  piolemic  with  Bett  referred  to  in  note  6 above. 

2^  This  apparently  silly  question  has  a “philosophical”  dimension  in  the  context  of  what 
woman  represents  in  Machado’s  fiction — the  world. 

24  In  his  review  of  my  book,  Eduardo  Jardim  de  Moraes  (209)  points  out  that  this  aesthetic 
feature  of  Aires  indicates  a limitation  of  the  skeptical  model  precisely  at  the  final  stage  of 
Machado’s  development  of  a reflective  standpoint.  The  philosophical  reference  to  this  aspect 
would  not  be  skepticism  but  the  disinterested  attitude  that,  according  to  Kant  in  his  Critique 
of  Judgment,  characterizes  aesthetic  judgments.  I agree  that  Machado’s  fiction  contains  a reflec- 
tion on  art  which  develops  continually  up  to  Counselor  Ayres  Memorial — as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Machado  scholars — and  that  consequently  Kant’s  aesthetics  can  be  a quite  relevant 
model  to  access  this  aspect  of  Machado’s  fiction.  However,  skepticism  can  also  be  brought  out 
in  this  regard.  To  the  extent  that  the  skeptic  suspends  judgment  about  natures,  essences,  and 
true  reality  he  recognizes  and  states  what  appears.  This  valorization  of  appearance  is  stated  in 
terms  of  aesthetic  enjoyment  by  one  of  the  main  skeptics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Francois 
de  La  Mothe  le  Vayer.  “Le  Sceptique  porte  sa  consideration  et  donne  atteinte  a tout,  mais  c’est 
sans  pervertir  son  goust,  et  sans  s’opiniastrer  a rien,  demeurent  juge  indifferent  de  taut  de  mets, 
et  de  tant  de  saulces  diverses,  comme  la  plus  notable  personne  du  convive,  au  milieu  d’une  table 
qu’elle  trouve  esgalement  bien  servi  par  tout.  G’est  en  ce  beau  milieu  que  I’ataraxie  se  rend 
maistresse  de  routes  nos  opinions,  et  que  la  metriopathie  donne  le  temperament  a routes  nos 
passions  par  le  moyen  de  nostre  divine  Epoche"  (386).  See  the  passage  in  Esau  and  Jacob  in 
which  Aires  describes  his  skeptical  position  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  dogmatists  Pedro 
and  Paulo  at  his  dinner  table. 

25  Even  such  a critic  of  my  proposal  of  affinities  between  Machado’s  fiction  and  Pyrrhonism 
as  Bett  recognizes  that  Aires,  “achieves  something  resembling  the  Pyrrhonian  outlook”  (266), 
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although  he  denies  that  his  tranquility  is  the  effect  of  a suspension  of  judgment.  I think  that 
epoche,  although  present — see  below — is  not  particularly  emphasized  in  Counselor  Ayres 
Memorialhni  in  the  two  preceding  novels  Esau  and  Jacob — where  Aires  himself  is  the  skeptical 
character — and  Dom  Casmurro.  1 take  Machados  fiction  as  if  it  were  a single  work  written — 
and  reworked — over  and  over  again:  in  the  first  phase  as  a pre-skeptical  work,  in  the  second  as 
a skeptical  work  that  achieves  its  most  elaborated  form  with  Aires.  It  is  as  if  Aires  could  retain 
not  only  his  fictional  skeptical  experience  from  Esau  and  Jacob  but  also  that  of  his  predecessors 
Bras  Cubas  and  Dom  Casmurro. 

The  aesthetic  value  of  women  does  not  appear  with  Fidelia.  We  note  a continuous  elab- 
oration of  this  aspect  from  Virgilia  through  Capitu  to  Fidelia. 

The  ancient  skeptics  did  not  develop  this  positive  side  but  some  of  the  moderns  such  as 
Pierre  Gassendi  did.  For  the  compatibility  of  skepticism  with  one  of  the  models  of  modern  sci- 
ence that  unfolds  during  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Popkin.  For  a philosophical  analysis  of 
this  compatibility,  see  Pereira  235-295.  For  this  positive  side  in  ancient  Pyrrhonism,  see 
Caujolle-Zaslawsky  371-381. 

Klobucka  69. 

But  note  that  “dogmatic”  has  the  technical  sense  given  by  the  Pyrrhonians  of  holding 
positive  doctrines  or  dogma.  Those  I criticize  are  in  the  company  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
ol  the  western  tradition.  “Dogmatic”  in  my  work  does  not  have  the  popular  meaning  of  sim- 
ple-minded and  tough-headed.  Let  me  say  by  the  way  that  I find  the  analysis  of  those  critics 
who  have  challenged  the  fictional  narrators  insightful  and  imaginative. 

This  gap  was  regretted  by  a number  of  reviewers,  for  instance  Gregory  Rabassa:  “All  in 
all,  I find  this  study  a major  contribution  to  Machadiana,  valuable  for  both  those  familiar  with 
his  work  and  for  those  who  will  be  goaded  into  familiarity  by  this  book.  My  only  regret  is  that 
Mr.  Maia  Neto  did  not  relax  a bit  and  include  a detailed  analysis  of  Qiiincas  Borba  along  with 
the  other  novels.  Even  though  it  does  not  fit  his  limitation  to  protagonist-narrator,  I think  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  material  in  the  novel  that  falls  within  the  purview  of  his  study”  (626). 

The  association  of  skepticism  with  madness  may  have  had  a philosophical  origin, 
namely,  Descartes’  appropriation  ol  ancient  doubt  to  his  own  metaphysical  purposes. 
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The  Place  of  Machado  de  Assis  in  the  Present 


Daniel  Piza 

Translated  by  Andrew  Jager 


Abstract.  In  this  paper  it  is  argued  that  Machado  de  Assis  was  not  just  a 
critic  ol  the  “Brazilian  elite,”  as  the  above-mentioned  analysts  seem  to 
believe,  but  rather  a critic  of  humanity,  a critic  ol  human  nature.  This  is  his 
legacy.  This  article  suggests  that  it  is  our  duty  to  demonstrate  the  richness 
and  relevance  of  Machados  work  to  our  own  contemporary  circumstances. 


I have  always  found  that  one  of  the  things  lacking  in  the  work  on  Machado 
de  Assis  was  a biography  done  in  a more  modern  style,  one  that  could  com- 
bine both  narrative  and  analysis  and  that  would  not  create  an  impression  of 
Machado  as  a tedious  and  outdated  character.  Over  the  ten  years  in  which  I 
researched  and  accumulated  material  on  Machado’s  life,  work,  and  the  era  of 
his  production,  I became  ever  more  convinced  of  this  necessity.  After  all,  for 
many  Brazilians — who  are  accustomed  to  having  to  read  Machado  as  a school 
requirement  with  no  assistance,  save  that  of  historical  dates  and  footnotes — 
the  impression  is  that  the  shortcoming  of  his  works  is  exactly  their  tedious 
and  outdated  nature.  It  came  as  a surprise  to  me  that  important  writers  and 
critics  also  classified  him  in  these  terms.  Mario  de  Andrade,  the  author  of 
Macunatma  and  the  central  ideologue  of  Brazilian  Modernism,  said  that 
Machado  wrote  with  “his  back  turned  to  Brazil.”  In  fact,  it  was  not  merely  an 
isolated  few  who  thought  of  Machado  in  these  terms. 

The  main  objective  of  my  biography,  Machado  de  Assis — Um  Genio 
Brasileiro  {Machado  de  Assis — A Brazilian  Genius,  Imprensa  Oficial,  2005), 
therefore  became  to  demonstrate  the  richness  and  relevance  of  Machado’s  work 
to  our  own  contemporary  circumstances.  This  richness  and  relevance  is  inti- 
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mately  related  to  the  way  in  which  Machado  observed  his  era  and  surround- 
ings. In  now  classic  biographies,  such  as  those  by  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira  and  i 
Raimundo  Magalhaes  Jr.,  the  idea  of  Machado  (or  “Machadinho”  [“little  Ma-  ' 
chado”],  as  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira  refers  to  him  at  ever)'  opportunity)  as  floating  j 
above  his  time  and  society  and  writing  from  an  ivoty  tower  is  constantly  rein-  ! 
forced.  My  challenge  was  to  show  the  opposite — without,  however,  forgetting  | 
that  Machado’s  work  transcended  his  time  and  cannot  be  mechanically 
explained  by  an  exploration  of  his  life.  While  those  classic  biographies  con- 
tained large  amounts  of  relevant  material,  I wanted  to  demonstrate  Machado’s 
place  in  his  own  time  and  the  importance  of  his  work  to  the  present. 

I spent  more  than  a year  composing  the  book  and  when  I finished  it,  I felt 
the  numbness  that  comes  with  a finished  obligation,  or  better  to  say,  of  a fin- 
ished labor  of  love.  The  feeling  of  transporting  myself  to  the  world  of  nine- 
teenth-century Rio  de  Janeiro  was  intense  and  immensely  worth  it.  Once 
again  I found  that  the  time  of  the  monarchy  and  the  transition  to  a republic 
were  far  from  stable  and  monotonous,  to  the  contrar)'  of  what  is  taught  in  , 
schools  and  written  in  newspapers.  Brazil  was  in  a siii  generis  condition  as  the 
only  kingdom  in  South  America,  a situation  that  was  in  part  preser\'ed  due 
to  the  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  court  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1808.  Political  and 
intellectual  debate  was  bitterly  incited  between  republicans  and  loyalists,  i 
especially  after  the  War  of  Paraguay  (1864-1870),  while  D.  Pedro  II  post- 
poned the  abolition  of  slaver)'  (Brazil  of  course  was  the  last  country  in  the 
Americas  to  achieve  abolition).  This  situation  tormented  loyalist  abolitionists 
like  Machado  and  his  dear  friend  Joaquim  Nabuco,  who  dreamed  of  the 
Third  Kingdom  of  Princess  Isabel.  Further,  Rio  underwent  rapid  transfor- 
mations: at  the  time  of  Machado’s  birth,  there  was  no  sewage  system  and 
lighting  was  done  by  oil  lamp;  in  his  lifetime  he  witnessed  the  diffusion  of 
photography  and  print  technolog)',  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
electric  light,  the  streetcar,  cinema,  and  even  automobiles.  Machado  was  also 
shocked  by  the  series  of  actions  that  followed  the  republican  coup,  which  per- 
plexed him  so  greatly  that  he  remained  silent  for  two  years  as  a result.  I 

All  this  agitation  conflicted  with  stories  about  the  Second  Kingdom  and  j 
Machado  de  Assis.  This  also  sheds  light  on  several  questions  raised  in  Machado’s 
work  that  ironically  treat  the  rhetoric  of  the  debate  between  conserv'atives  and 
liberals,  for  example,  as  he  was  aware  that  a transfer  of  power  rarely  alters  the 
structure — a fact  that  Brazilian  society  lives  with  even  today.  Machado  also 
placed  himself  at  a midpoint  in  the  debate  incited  as  a result  of  Brazilian  writers 
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adopting  the  naturalism  ot  Emile  Zola  and  E(;a  de  Queiroz.  Machado  defended 
a form  of  Naturalism  that  maintained  the  lessons  of  Romanticism  and  concen- 
trated on  the  interior  lives  of  characters,  as  opposed  to  merely  external  signs. 
Other  characteristics  of  his  style — such  as  the  tone  of  conversations,  the  use  of 
autonomous  episodes,  the  rhythm  created  by  short  chapters — can  also  be  linked 
to  his  experience  as  a journalist,  including  his  work  for  women  magazines. 

Another  reason  to  connect  Machado  to  his  time  was  the  common  under- 
standing of  certain  terms  and  concepts  in  the  day,  such  as  epilepsy  (even  more 
confused  with  mental  illness  than  it  is  today)  and  Positivism — which  was 
curiously  adapted  in  Brazil  and  not  merely  an  adoption  of  Auguste  Comte’s 
philosophy.  Another  example  is  that  “melancholy”  was  not  simply  a state  of 
sadness  or  depression,  as  it  is  currently  understood;  the  word  was  also  used  to 
describe  someone  who  was  unable  to  “elevate  one’s  soul  to  God.”  This  is  a 
theme — religion — that  my  research  on  Machado’s  life  has  shown  to  be  more 
important  than  generally  thought.  Machado  was  so  critical  of  Catholicism 
that  he  refused  to  accept  a priest’s  anointing — this  is  a point  that  I insisted 
on  using  to  open  my  first  chapter.  Actually,  other  biographies  make  this  ges- 
ture seem  to  be  conventional,  while  in  fact  it  was  very  rare  in  those  times. 
From  this  point  is  derived  the  underestimation  of  the  influence  of  the  satiri- 
cal illuminations  of  Diderot  and  Voltaire  on  his  short  stories  and  novels, 
beginning  with  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas. 

Apparently,  my  biography  achieved  its  goal.  A common  opinion  in 
reviews  was  that  the  book  explored  Machado  more  deeply  in  his  time  and 
city,  bringing  to  the  realm  of  biography  what  Raymundo  Faoro,  Roberto 
Schwarz,  and  John  Gledson  have  contributed  in  their  analyses  published  in 
recent  decades.  However,  few  have  explored  specific  points,  such  as  those  I 
have  cited  here,  especially  Machado’s  aversion  to  religion.  Some  have  pointed 
out  that  I interchange  interpretations  of  important  texts;  the  final  sentence  of 
Bras  Cubas  (where,  instead  of  recognizing  human  pettiness,  we  find  the 
“deceased  author’s”  final  gesture  of  arrogance,  stating  his  preference  not  to 
have  had  children,  as  this  would  have  meant  he  would  not  have  been  saved 
by  his  anti-hypochondriac  plaster);  Bentinho’s  attraction  to  Escobar  (which 
he  transmits  to  Capitu  in  a certain  way);  and  some  references  to  the  works  of 
the  first  phase  (in  which  we  see  “sprouts”  of  the  ambiguous  and  meditative 
style  that  would  appear  after  1880).  Reviews  should  be  more  pragmatic. 

Also,  a few  commentators  noted  that  by  forcing  Machado  to  be  analyzed 
in  his  own  time,  I attempted  to  return  him  to  a higher  level,  much  like  a sub- 
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merged  ball  coming  out  of  the  water.  Despite  his  status  as  a public  servant 
and  faithful  husband  of  35  years,  and  the  shame  he  felt  from  his  crises  and  ; 
absences  caused  by  epilepsy,  Machado  intensely  experienced  cultural  and 
political  life,  frequently  attending  soirees,  balls,  the  theatre,  and  the  opera, 
beyond  being  decorated  by  the  emperor  and  writing  odes  to  him.  Machado 
was  part  of  a generation  of  brilliant  intellectuals  in  that  formative  period  of  ■ 
the  nation:  he  was  a friend  (and  godson)  to  older  figures,  such  as  Jose  de 
Alencar  and  joaquim  Manuel  de  Macedo;  he  was  a friend  to  younger  figures 
(and  godfather  to  a few  of  them),  such  as  Nabuco,  Euclides  da  Cunha,  Raul 
Pompeia,  Jose  Verfssimo,  Olavo  Bilac  and  Gra^a  Aranha.  From  all  of  this 
material,  however,  emerged  incomparable  work  that  surpassed  the  others  in 
subtlety  and  audacity — because  Machado  faced  the  complex  questions  of  his 
day  on  paper  and,  as  such,  blazed  an  independent  trail.  He  was  not  just  a 
critic  of  the  “Brazilian  elite,”  as  the  above-mentioned  analysts  seem  to  believe, 
but  rather  a critic  of  humanity,  a critic  of  human  nature.  This  is  his  legacy. 

Daniel  Piza  is  a journalist  and  columnist  for  O Estado  de  Sdo  Paulo  and  the  author  of  12 
books,  one  of  which  is  Questdo  de  Gosto — Ensaios  e Resenhas  (A  Matter  of  Taste — Essays  and 
Revieivs).  He  recently  published  Machado  de  Assis — Um  Genio  Brasileiro  {Machado  de  ; 
Assis — A Brazilian  Genius,  Imprensa  Oficial,  2005).  He  has  translated  works  by  Herman 
Melville  and  Henry  James  and  organized  collections  of  the  works  of  Bernard  Shaw  and 
George  Orwell.  E-mail:  daniel.piza@grupoestado.com.br 


Machado  de  Assis:  A Keen  Look  at  Nineteenth-Century 
Brazilian  Identity 


Maria  Aparecida  Ferreira  de  Andrade  Salgueiro 


Abstract.  In  this  essay  it  is  argued  that  il  we  look  at  Machado  de  Assis’ 
works  we  may  understand  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  author  who  had  a 
very  clear  understanding  not  only  of  the  reality  of  his  own  time  and 
country  but  also  of  “human  nature.”  In  Assis’  work,  the  picture  of  deep, 
intricate,  unspoken,  delicate,  and  always  present  questions  related  to 
ethnicity,  which  afflicted  a society  that  did  not  recognize  itself  as  being  of 
African  descent,  foreshadowed  facts  and  readings  that  would  turn  up 
strongly  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century. 


In  the  history  of  human  cultures  there  have  been  authors  whose  books  were 
able  to  provoke  different  sorts  of  specific  revolutions,  as  far  as  their  impact 
upon  people  is  concerned.  Such  revolutions  were  aesthetic,  political,  religious, 
or  human.  If  we  look  at  Machado  de  Assis’  works  we  may  understand  we  are 
facing  a very  complete  example — we  are  dealing  with  an  author  who  had  a 
very  clear  understanding  not  only  of  the  reality  of  his  own  time  and  country, 
but  also,  and  primarily,  of  “human  nature.”  An  author  who  produced  a com- 
plex and  subtle  work  that  does  not  admit  to  being  restricted  to  closed,  polar- 
ized paradigms  of  analysis.  Among  all  of  the  authors  and  critics  who  have  writ- 
ten about  him,  many  have  repeated  the  motto  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
international  status  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  Machado  would,  for 
sure,  be  more  visibly  listed  among  the  main  authors  of  western  literature. 

Machado,  who  has  been  classified  by  Susan  Sontag  as  “the  greatest  author 
ever  produced  in  Latin  America”  (104)  and  by  Salman  Rushdie  as  “the  head 
of  a dynasty  in  Latin  American  Literature,”  was  born  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1 839 
to  a Portuguese  mother  and  a Brazilian  mulatto  father  in  an  extremely  poor 
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family  that  could  not  lead  a grandson  of  slaves  beyond  the  elementary  level  in 
formal  edtication.  Contradicting  all  presumable  circumstances  in  such  a case 
in  Brazil,  Machado  surpassed  all  barriers  of  social  ladder  climbing — including 
race,  education,  and  family  income — and  did  not  become  yet  another 
excluded  from  the  national  system  of  culture. 

Machado’s  story,  although  atypical  in  his  country  and  rather  strange  to 
some,  in  fact  does  not  differ  from  the  story  of  other — a few,  but  not  a negli- 
gible number — Brazilians  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  first  half  of  the  twenti- 
eth centuries  who  made  contact  with  the  printed  word  at  an  early  age  and 
who  went  on  working  as  typesetters  or  proofreaders.  Such  a story,  generally 
not  very  visible,  is  fundamental  for  the  understanding  of  Machado  de  Assis 
in  his  context.  The  stage  following  such  a beginning  would  always  be  that  of 
becoming  a writer  of  generalities  for  different  newspapers,  a rich  environ- 
ment that  would  lead  them  to  attend  literary  discussions  at  good  bookstores, 
read  a lot,  make  enriching  contacts,  and  start  writing  on  their  own. 

What  caused  the  difference  between  Machado  and  others?  The  big  differ- 
ence lies  in  “genitis.”  The  growth  of  his  reputation  as  a writer  came  with  the 
rather  steady  growth  in  the  maturity,  polish,  and  brilliance  of  his  works,  as  well 
as  with  the  invitation  to  different  posts  that  would  give  him  some  financial 
security  and  allow  time  for  writing.  He  was  the  founding  president  of  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters.  By  the  time  he  died  in  1908,  Machado  de  Assis 
had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  Brazil’s  intellectual  establishment.  Equally  moti- 
vated by  the  same  elan  that  led  Machado  to  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters, 
both  Joao  do  Rio  and  Lima  Barreto,  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century, 
were  candidates  for  a place  at  the  Academy.  Both  were  black  or  mulatto  and 
tried  to  gain  entrance  three  different  times.  In  fact,  only  Joao  do  Rio  got  it 
when  Machado  had  already  died. 

Machado  de  Assis  is  widely  acknowledged  as  the  most  important  novelist  to 
have  written  in  Latin  America  before  1940.  Having  witnessed  the  fall  of  the 
Brazilian  Monarchy  and  the  rise  of  the  Republican  regime  as  well  as  all  of  the 
intense  ideological  and  critical  debate  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Machado  had  a surprisingly  modern  style:  he  maintained  that  the  way  to 
write  an  interesting  book  was  to  leave  things  out.  By  withholding  data,  he 
claimed,  the  book  stimulates  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  just  as  some  other 
writers,  like  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  the  United  States,  would  consistently  claim,  too. 
In  doing  so  he  contributed  to  the  solid  establishment  of  alternative  strategies  for 
the  building  of  a literary  national  trait  in  Brazil,  as  Sergio  Bellei  has  brilliantly 
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shown  in  his  Nactonalidade  e Litemtura:  os  caminhos  cLt  alteridade.  In  his  book 
he  also  analyzes  authors  close  to  Machado,  such  as  Cooper,  Poe,  and  Alencar. 

A point  that  may  not  be  left  aside  in  the  constitution  of  his  keen  look  at 
nineteenth-century  Brazilian  identity  is  that  Machado  was  a translator.  Not 
just  any  translator  but  a very  important  one,  working  not  only  with  prose 
texts  (fiction  and  essays)  but  with  poems  as  dilficult  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  The 
Raven.  In  this  translation  it  is  clear  that  Machado  definitely  decided  to  lace 
the  challenges  Poe  himsell  had  pointed  to  in  his  analytical  text  on  the  poem’s 
gestation — his  essay  The  Philosophy  of  Composition.  Machado’s  relation  with 
translation  was  long  and  Iruitlul  and  had  enormous  impact  upon  both  his 
formation  and  the  building  ol  his  work.  Among  the  translated  authors,  we 
may  cite  Shakespeare  {Hamlet),  Dickens  {Oliver  Twist),  Victor  Hugo  {Les  tra- 
vailleurs  de  la  met),  and  Dante  {Inferno),  showing  his  culture,  his  knowledge 
ol  dillerent  languages  as  well  as  his  artistic  and  human  scope.  Further,  we  find 
in  him  a specific  awareness  that  was  not  at  all  clear  for  others  ol  his  time:  he 
was  absolutely  perceptive  of  the  constant  tension  existent  in  translating;  in 
other  words,  at  the  same  time  as  translation  might  act  as  a vehicle  ol  mod- 
ernization, it  also  might  work  simultaneously  as  a hindrance  to  the  develop- 
ment ol  national  talents. 

Nowadays,  the  accumulated  number  of  works  in  literary  criticism  tack- 
ling Machado’s  writings  is  enormous,  ranging  Irom  different  authors  and 
places,  having  influenced  works  in  areas  as  different  and  complementary  as 
literature,  history,  psychology,  psychoanalysis,  anthropology,  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  education.  The  study  of  Machado’s  sharp  observations  of  society 
and  ol  human  nature,  of  his  irony  as  well  as  of  his  delicate  but  at  the  same 
time  deeply  cruel  humor  are  always  there.  His  texts  always  reveal  an  author 
tirelessly  eager  to  understand  his  time  and  the  country  in  which  he  was  born 
and  in  which  he  lived. 

A delicate  question  that  has  been  tackled  rather  often  recently,  although  still 
quickly  and  superficially,  is  the  fact  that  Machado  may  well  have  had  problems 
accepting  his  racial  identity.  Some  critics  point  to  the  beard  and  closely  cropped 
hair  in  his  photographs  as  an  attempt  to  hide  his  African  features,  while  others 
mention  his  preference  lor  aristocratic  characters  in  his  works  as  evidence  of  a 
racial  or  social  inleriority  complex.  Brazilian  critic  Jose  Verissimo  (304)  and 
abolitionist  Joaquim  Nabuco  (387)  present  opposite  descriptions  of  the  way 
Machado  dealt  with  his  color.  Machado’s  characters  frequently  speak  of  a desire 
for  parenthood  or  express  their  anxiety  if  deprived  ol  that  state. 
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Although  a recurrent  topic  nowadays,  when  Brazil  has  increased  its  discussion 
of  racial  and  cultural  formation,  whether  in  society  or  in  university  academia, 
Machados  skin  color  and  his  possible  attempt  to  deny  it  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
discussed.  Considered  by  some  to  be  an  irrelevant  or  unmerited  debate,  the  fact 
that  no  text  carrying  Machados  signature  is  known  in  which  he  explicitly  fights 
against  the  injustice  of  such  a vile  situation  as  slavery,  and  that  most  of  his  texts 
never  present  an  ideologically  fraternal  or  solidarity-filled  look  towards  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed — most  of  them  blacks,  who  clashed  against  the  luxury  and 
sophistication  of  the  Belle  Epoque — disgusts  and  fills  some  with  anger.  As  an 
example,  opposite  to  what  happens  in  Balzac,  for  instance,  there  is  no  main  char- 
acter in  his  novels  that  has  ascended  in  the  social  classes.  No  blacks  at  all  in  such 
a situation.  The  why  is  always  contradictory  to  his  several  biographers,  since  he 
was  an  author  to  explore  the  most  various  topics  and  themes  in  his  writings. 

Anyways,  although  not  a man  to  go  up  into  a pulpit  and  deliver  an  inflamed 
speech,  one  may  not  forget  that  in  his  writings  we  may  find  vigorous  pages  about 
the  Brazilian  mentality  towards  slaves  at  the  time  and  about  the  not  always  veiled 
Brazilian  racism.  Maybe  the  fact  that  the  critics’  attention  is  generally  pointed  at 
Machado’s  novels  has  left  aside  the  poignancy  found  in  his  short  stories.  Under 
this  heading  we  would  not  like  to  leave  aside  stories  like  “O  Caso  da  Vara”  and 
“Pai  contra  Mae.”  The  eminent  folkJorist  and  journalist  Edison  Carneiro  insists 
in  including  the  last  story  in  his  referential  study  and  recently  re-edited  Antologia 
do  Negro  Brasileiro  as  one  of  those  indicators  of  the  presence  of  the  blacks 

in  the  building  of  Brazilian  nationality  (8).  Even  though  most  of  Machado’s  nov- 
els have  the  upper  classes  of  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  bourgeoisie  as  their  main  characters, 
one  may  not  forget  Machado’s  strong  criticism  towards  established  social  values. 
His  most  famous  novel  trilogy — Memdrias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cubas,  Quincas 
Borba,  and  Dom  Casmurro — shows  a very  skeptical  mind  commenting  on  the 
cynicism  and  the  dishonesty  of  a society  supposedly  honored  and  a very  inflex- 
ible view  of  the  individual  as  always  motivated  by  selfishness  and  pride. 

Following  a brief  survey  of  different  opinions,  we  may  begin  with 
Brazilian  critic  and  Professor  Domkio  Proen^a  Filho,  for  instance,  who  is 
very  clear  about  his  attitude  towards  Machado  de  Assis.  Departing  from  the 
statement  of  different  critics’  points  of  view,  as  far  as  the  racial  question  in 
Machado’s  work  is  involved,  he  finally  concludes: 

in  my  point  of  view,  I understand  that  the  literature  written  by  Machado  de  Assis 

is  indifferent  to  black  peoples  and  black  descendants’  (like  Machado  himself) 
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problems.  Even  his  two  short  stories  that  involve  slaves — “()  Caso  da  Vara”  and 
“Pai  contra  Mae” — are  not  centered  in  the  ethnic  question,  btit  in  human  selfish- 
ness and  in  character  weakness.  (166) 

A similar  attitude  is  embraced  by  David  Brc^c:>kshaw  in  his  book  Ra^'a  e 
Cor  na  Literatura  Brasileira,  as  he  classifies  Machado’s  literary  work  as  “totally 
divorced  from  his  racial  origins”  and  Machado  de  Assis  as  the  author  of  a 
work  that  “never  worried  about  the  racial  problem  and  rarely  touched  slavery 
questions  whose  abolition  happeneci  when  he  was  still  alive”  (152-53). 

On  the  other  hand,  Heloisa  Toller  Gc^mes  states: 

Ironic  discourse  has  been  the  main  option  of  authors  like  Machado  de  Assis, 
Herman  Melville,  and  Mark  Twain  in  the  treatment  of  slavery  and  inter-racial 
relations.  Instigating  the  intelligence  and  the  sensibility  of  their  contemporaries 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  grotesque  masks  of  slavery — as  Machado  did  in  “Pai 
contra  Mae”  [...]  they  elaborated  a social  criticism  that  aimed  acutely  at  their 
time,  but  which  also  transcended  it.  (197-98) 

To  deal  with  such  ideas  without  being  restricted  to  fixed  paradigms  that, 
as  already  has  been  shown,  simply  do  not  fit  the  richness  and  complexity  of 
Machado’s  work,  one  should  not  leave  aside  Roberto  Schwarz’s  renowneci 
study  of  Machado’s  work:  A Master  on  the  Periphery  of  Capitalism  (a  transla- 
tion from  the  original  Portuguese).  The  leading  Brazilian  theorist  and  author 
of  the  highly  infiuential  notion  of  “misplaced  ideas”  focuses  his  literary  and 
cultural  analysis  on  Machado’s  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cuhas,  which 
was  published  in  1880.  Writing  in  the  Marxist  tradition,  Schwarz  investigates 
in  particular  how  social  structure  gets  internalized  as  literary  form,  arguing 
that  Machado’s  style  replicates  and  reveals  the  deeply  embedded  class  divisions 
of  nineteenth-century  Brazil.  Schwarz  argues  that  Machado’s  vanguardist  nar- 
rative reflects  the  Brazilian  owner  class  anci  its  peculiar  status  in  both  national 
and  international  contexts,  and  shows  why  this  novel’s  success  was  no  acci- 
dent. The  author  was  able  to  confront  some  of  the  most  prestigious  ideologies 
of  the  nineteenth  century  with  some  uncomfortable  truths,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  that  slavery  remained  the  basis  of  the  Brazilian  economy. 

Many  times  seen  as  contradictory,  Machado  was  a human  being  living  in 
his  own  contradictory  country  and  turbulent  time.  The  fact  that  he  did  not 
participate  actively  in  the  abolitionist  campaign  or  take  a stand  in  his  writ- 
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ings  in  favor  of  the  blacks  and  their  descendants  surely  throws  him  under  the 
criticism  of  scholars  in  post-colonial  times.  But  such  facts,  associated  with  all 
that  Machado  means  for  Brazilian  literature  today,  just  reinforce  the  final  pic- 
ture we  get  of  nineteenth-century  Brazilian  identity  derived  from  his  keen 
look.  The  picture  of  deep,  intricate,  unspoken,  delicate,  and  always  present 
questions  related  to  ethnicity,  which  afflicted  a society  that  did  not  recognize 
itself  as  African  descendant,  foreshadowed  facts  and  readings  that  would  turn 
up  strongly  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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Abstract.  This  essay  explores  two  “mysteries”  in  Machado  de  Assis’  work 
and  reputation:  the  sudden  shift  of  tone  and  manner  from  his  early 
“romantic”  novels  to  those  of  his  middle  and  late  career;  and  his  recurring 
appearances  and  disappearances  on  the  scene  of  world  literature. 

The  argument,  illustrated  through  the  gap  between  proverbs  and  lived  life 
in  the  later  novels,  is  that  Machado’s  elusiveness  is  his  mastery  and  his 
identity.  He  is  historicist  in  his  very  irony. 


1. 

The  works  of  Machado  de  Assis  are  full  of  melancholy  wisdom,  or  what  looks 
like  melancholy  wisdom:  slightly  weary,  slightly  bitter,  highly  amused.  Jokes, 
fables,  epigrams,  and  analogies  flourish  so  profusely  in  these  pages  that  they  cer- 
tainly add  up  to  a signature.  But  do  they  add  up  to  a voice?  And  if  so,  whose 
voice?  Antonio  Candido,  the  great  Brazilian  critic,  suggested  long  ago  that,  in 
Machado,  “the  most  disconcerting  surprises”  appear  “in  inverse  ratio  to  the  ele- 
gance and  discretion  of  his  prose”  (106).  Thus  in  the  novel  Quincas  Borba,  a 
poor  woman  is  sitting,  weeping,  by  her  still-burning  cottage.  A drunken  man 
comes  along  and  asks  if  ifs  all  right  if  he  lights  his  cigar  from  the  flames.  We 
draw  the  moral  readily  enough — about  indifference  to  distress  that  is  not  ours, 
about  exploiting  the  misery  of  others — and  we  think  we  know  where  we  are. 
Machado  draws  this  moral  too,  although  he  scarcely  pauses  over  it  before  he  is 
on  to  another,  far  more  unexpected  one.  The  drunkard,  he  says,  shows  true 
respect  for  “the  principle  of  property — to  the  point  of  not  lighting  his  cigar 
without  first  asking  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  ruins”  {Qiiincas  Borba  168). 
Is  this  a joke  about  property  or  about  the  worship  of  the  principle? 
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Machado  was  undoubtedly  a “master,”  as  the  titles  of  the  two  critical  books 
under  scrutiny  suggest,  one  of  the  world’s  great  writers.  But  there  is  a mystery 
about  his  work.  Or  rather  there  are  two  mysteries;  one  Brazilian,  one  interna- 
tional. The  Brazilian  mystery  has  to  do  with  the  development  of  his  longer  fie-  i 
tion.  Machado  wrote  nine  novels,  the  first  four  in  a vein  that  he  himself  called  ■ 
“romantic” — Roberto  Schwarz,  a leading  Brazilian  critic,  calls  them  “somewhat  -i 
colorless  [...]  middling,  provincial  narratives”  (149,  150).  These  novels  are 
Ressiirreigdo  {Resurrection,  1872),  A Mao  e a Ltwa  {The  Hand  and  the  Glove, 
1874),  Helena  (1876),  and  laid  Garcia  (1878).  Then  come  five  unmistakably 
major  works,  and  the  mystery  is  in  the  difference  between  the  two  sets.  The  five 
later  novels  are  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Giibas  ( The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of 
Bras  Cubas,  1891),  Dom  Casmurro  (1900),  Esau  e ]ac6  (1904),  and  Memorial  de 
Aires  {Counselor  Ayres  Memorial,  1908).  I think  the  rift  between  the  sets  can  be 
exaggerated,  and  Machado’s  last  novel,  subtle  and  elegiac  as  it  is,  is  probably  too 
faint  and  too  slow  to  be  a masterpiece,  and  indeed  is  not  all  that  far  from  the  ' 
early  work  in  mood  and  style.  But  obviously  there  is  something  to  be  explained,  i 
Machado  de  Assis  was  born  in  1839  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  died  there  in 
1908.  His  mother  was  Portuguese,  his  lather  a Brazilian  mulatto.  The  family 
was  poor,  and  the  child  received  only  an  elementary  education.  As  a young 
man,  Machado  became  a typesetter,  then  a journalist.  He  wrote  poems,  plays, 
essays,  stories,  and  novels,  and  came  to  be  highly  regarded  as  a writer  in  his  life-  , 
time.  He  was  president  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  and  was  reputed  to 
be  extremely  mild-mannered,  although  the  prose  of  his  novels  shows  again  and  j 
again  that  his  compassion  for  individuals  in  distress  did  not  exclude  a continu- 
ing, firmly  focused  anger  about  the  blindness  and  privilege  rampant  in  his  soci- 
ety. This  is  true  even  of  the  beautifully  balanced  sentences  of  an  early  novel  like  I 
Helena:  “He  never  found  a need  to  test  his  own  mentality.  If  he  had  he  would  • 
have  discovered  that  it  was  mediocre”  (15);  “Colonel  Macedo  had  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  ol  not  being  colonel.  He  was  a major”  (29).  I 

Older  explanations  of  the  Brazilian  mystery,  John  Gledson  says  in  his  ! 
introduction  to  Schwarz’s  book,  concentrated  on  events  in  Machado’s  life  (a  * 
severe  illness,  a threat  to  his  sight),  on  a supposed  turn  to  pessimism  in  his 
views,  or  on  literary  influences  like  Tristram  Shandy.  But  the  real  question  is, 
initially  at  least,  a formal  one,  internal  to  the  books.  What  do  we  make  of  the 
sudden  change  in  method,  the  move  from  graceful,  third-person  stor)a:elling 
to  extravagant  modernist  antics,  including  tangled  time  lines,  reflexive  com- 
mentary, digressions,  deeply  unreliable  first-person  narrators,  proliferating 
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allusions,  canceled  or  incomplete  stories,  pages  filled  with  dots,  idiosyncratic 
chapter  titles,  constant  references  to  the  bookishness  of  the  books,  and  teasing 
addresses  to  a variety  of  imaginary  readers,  as  in  Nabokov’s  Lolita'^.  Schwarz, 
whose  book  A Master  on  the  Periphery  of  Capitalism  was  first  published  in 
Portuguese  in  1990,  doesn’t  want  to  exclude  a biographical  explanation  of  the 
change,  and  reasonably  says,  “Perhaps  [...]  Machado  had  completed  his  social 
ascent  but  had  no  illusions  about  it,  and  did  not  forget  the  troubles  of  the  pre- 
vious situation”  (154).  But  Schwarz  focuses  on  the  formal  properties  of  the 
later  novels,  and  asks  not  why  the  change  came  about  but  what  it  means. 

Form,  however,  for  Schwarz  as  for  the  Lukacs  of  The  Theory  of  the  Novel, 
is  not  an  abstraction  and  it  doesn’t  elude  time  and  history.  It  means:  “(a)  a 
rule  for  the  composition  of  the  narrative  and  (b)  the  stylization  of  a kind  of 
conduct  characteristic  of  the  Brazilian  ruling  class”  (Schwarz  7-8).  On  this 
model,  literature  not  only  represents  history  as  a set  of  discrete  or  accumu- 
lating events,  it  inhabits  and  articulates  history,  speaks  the  language  that  any 
given  age  talks  to  itself.  Machado’s  breakthrough  is  simultaneously  aesthetic 
and  political,  an  understanding  of  how  to  eavesdrop  on  the  upper  classes 
without  seeming  to  be  different  from  who  are  doing  it.  This,  we  might  say,  is 
what  unreliable  narrators  are  for:  there  is  always  an  indictment,  although  not 
always  an  indictment  of  a class. 

Schwarz’s  A Master  on  the  Periphery  of  Capitalism  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
Machado’s  breakthrough  novel.  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas,  and 
not  everything  it  says  goes  for  the  works  that  come  after.  But  everything  it  says 
about  the  book  in  question  is  persuasive.  The  memoirs,  within  their  fictive 
context,  are  literally  posthumous.  Bras  Cubas,  as  he  himself  announces  in  a 
wonderful  play  on  words,  is  not  a writer  who  died  {if-tn  autor  defunto)  but  a 
dead  man  who  took  to  writing  {um  defunto  autor).  He  wants  us  to  believe  that 
this  position  lifts  him  above  the  trivialities  of  the  merely,  “as  petty  and  pursued 
by  social  vanities  as  the  most  deplorable  of  his  characters  [...].  The  comedy  is 
to  be  found  precisely  in  the  earthly  passions  of  this  dead  man,  who  is  very 
much  alive”  (Schwarz  38).  The  dead  Bras  Cubas  plans  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  words,  as  he  imagines  he  did  what  he  liked  with  his  life.  He  recounts  his 
spoiled  childhood,  his  adult  philandering,  and  his  complete  failure  to  leave 
any  kind  of  mark  on  his  time  as  if  this  were  a narrative  of  superlative  success. 

But  of  course  extreme  caprice  is  itself  a kind  of  captivity,  and  this  is  a 
novel  founded  on  what  Schwarz  calls  “the  calculated  inadequacy  of  the  nar- 
rator’s attitudes  toward  the  material  he  himself  represents”  (54) — it’s  hard  to 
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imagine  a better  characterization  of  some  of  the  most  haunting  of  modern 
texts,  from  Mann’s  Dr.  Faustiisio,  again,  Nabokov’s  Lolita.  Inadequacy  here 
doesn’t  mean  always  falling  short,  it  means  never  getting  things  quite  right, 
or  always  letting  too  many  cats  out  of  the  moral  or  psychological  bag.  The 
perfection  of  the  writing  is  in  the  complexity  of  the  mimed  errors.  Schwarz 
cites  Walter  Benjamin’s  description  of  Baudelaire  as  “a  secret  agent — an  agent 
of  the  secret  dissatisfaction  felt  by  a class  at  its  own  dominance”  (126).  If 
Machado  Is  the  agent.  Bras  Cuhas  is  his  unwitting,  complacent  front. 

A fine  example,  which  brings  out  some  of  Schwarz’s  most  lucid  and  pas- 
sionate critical  writing,  is  Bras  Cuhas’  cynical  defense  of  his  brother-in-law 
Cotrim — a defense  that  damns  the  accused  and  his  defender.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  Cotrim  is  a barbarian: 

The  only  hict  alleged  in  that  particular  was  his  frequent  sending  of  slaves  to  the 
dungeon,  from  where  they  would  emerge  dripping  blood.  But,  alongside  the  fact 
that  he  only  sent  recalcitrants  and  runaways,  it  so  happens  that,  having  been  long 
involved  in  the  smuggling  of  slaves,  he’d  become  accustomed  to  a certain  way  of 
dealing  that  was  a bit  harsher  than  the  business  required,  and  one  can’t  honestly 
attribute  to  the  original  nature  of  a man  what  is  simply  the  effect  of  his  social  rela- 
tions. {Posthumous  170) 

The  “only  fact”  seems  more  than  enough,  and  the  slight  excess  of  harshness 
(‘T  trato  um pouco  mais  duro')  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  dripping  blood.  The 
mention  of  smuggling — the  legal  slave  trade  to  Brazil  ended  in  1850 — seeks  to 
make  a crime  into  an  excuse,  and  the  argument  about  social  relations  turns  lib- 
eral thought  upside  down.  Schwarz  points  out  that  shameful  truths  are  not 
avoided  here,  only  reinterpreted.  This  is  “politeness  within  the  elite,  making 
ostentatious  use  of  the  best  of  contemporary  culture”  (Schwarz  79). 

2. 

What  Schwarz’s  book  doesn’t  tell  us  is  why  the  novel  is  so  funny  as  well  as  so 
bleak.  Of  course  Bras  Cuhas  is  not  always  Machado’s  front;  he  is  often  criti- 
cal and  ironic  in  his  own  right.  Schwarz  himself  is  clearly  alert  to  the  fun,  and 
writes  repeatedly  of  the  work’s  comical  and  farcical  effects.  But  his  thesis  is  a 
little  grim  and  unrelieved,  even  when  the  subject  is  not  slavery.  What  if  we 
are  not  captivated  by  the  “Brazilian  ideological  comedy”  on  display,  or  if  the 
secret  dissatisfaction  of  a class,  historically  fascinating  as  it  is,  seems  too 
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monotonous  a topic  for  a whole  masterpiece?  Is  the  only  alternative  to  fall  lor 
Bras  Cubas’  narrative  charms,  and  make  ourselves  his  class  accomplices  at  a 
distance?  Schwarz  worries  a little  about  this.  Perhaps  Machado’s  disguise  was 
too  perfect.  “Machado  uses  with  absolute  mastery  the  ideological  and  literary 
resources  most  prized  by  his  victim,”  generating  “a  similarity  between  fero- 
cious criticism  and  an  apologia,  which  can  lead  to  confusion”  (Schwarz  125). 

With  this  we  arrive  at  the  second  mystery,  the  international  one.  Macha- 
do’s novels  have  been  available  in  English  and  in  other  languages  apart  from 
Portuguese  for  some  fifty  years  now.  Everyone  who  reads  him  thinks  he  is  a 
master,  but  who  reads  him,  and  who  has  heard  of  him?  When  I talk  to  people 
about  Borges,  1 often  have  to  say  the  name  carefully,  but  I don’t  always  have 
to  say  who  he  is.  In  1990,  introducing  a reissue  of  William  E.  Grossman’s 
1952  translation  of  Posthumous  Memoirs  (called  Epitaph  of  a Small  Winner), 
Susan  Sontag  was  “astonished  that  a writer  of  such  greatness  does  not  yet 
occupy  the  place  he  deserves”  (39).  She  concluded  eloquently  that  “to  love  this 
book  is  to  become  a little  less  provincial  about  literature,  about  literature’s  pos- 
sibilities” (40).  Have  we  become  less  provincial  in  these  last  twelve  years? 
Several  of  the  older  translations  are  still  in  print,  there  have  been  other  trans- 
lations of  at  least  two  of  the  novels  in  the  meantime,  and  now  we  have  four 
new  translations:  The  Posthumous  Memoirs,  Quincas  Borba,  Dom  Casmurro, 
and  Esau  and  Jacob.  The  new  translations  are  fluent  and  sound,  but  so,  mostly, 
were  the  old  ones.  The  Oxford  series  is  a little  cluttered  with  commentary, 
since  each  book  has  a general  introduction,  an  introduction,  and  an  after- 
word— the  format  itself  is  no  doubt  a sign  of  nervousness.  Some  shrewd  things 
get  said,  but  you  do  feel  you  have  to  open  too  many  doors  to  get  at  each  novel. 

John  Gledson,  in  Richard  Graham’s  collection  of  essays  on  Machado,  asks 
the  hard  question.  He  is  referring  to  Dom  Casmurro,  but  we  can  broaden  the 
scope  to  the  work  at  large.  “Gould  it  be,”  Gledson  asks,  “that  we  have  been  sell- 
ing the  wrong  novel?”  (4).  He  means  we  have  been  too  keen  to  claim  it  as  an 
international  masterpiece,  and  not  willing  enough  to  talk  about  its  Brazilian 
context.  There  is  something  in  this,  I think,  and  we  can  certainly  agree  that 
Machado  is  a master  not  in  spite  of  his  Brazilian  background  and  themes  but 
because  of  them.  But  we  still  need  to  know  what  Machado’s  mastery  and 
modernity  consist  of,  and  why  his  novels  are  more  than  historical  documents — 
even  documents  of  the  oblique  and  sophisticated  kind  that  Schwarz  identifies 
for  us.  There  is  the  beginning  of  an  answer,  I think,  in  Joao  Adolfo  Hansen’s 
suggestion,  in  Graham’s  collection,  that  Machado  constructed  his  style  out  of 
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“ruins  of  a dead  time,”  “the  ruined  remains  of  a pre-modern  world”  (Hansen 
28),  This  is  not  a search  for  lost  time  but  a memorial  of  how  lost  it  is,  and  even 
the  memorial  may  be  a fiction.  Wither  Benjamin,  in  his  essay  on  the  storyteller, 
wrote  that  a proverb  “is  a ruin  which  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  story”  (108), 
and  Machado,  we  might  say,  wrote  ironic  narrative  proverbs  that  know  their 
own  helplessness.  Nothing  more  modern  than  a ruin  in  this  sense. 

The  situation  is  clearest  in  Dom  Casmurro,  where  the  narrator.  Bento 
Santiago,  is  trying  to  reconstruct  his  life  and  achieves  only  what  he  himself 
recognizes  as  a simulacrum.  He  lives  in  a house  that  is  a replica  of  the  house 
of  his  childhood,  complete  with  garden,  trees,  and  interior  decoration, 
including  medallions  of  Caesar,  Augustus,  Nero,  and  Massinissa.  Caesar  and 
Augustus  fit  well  enough  with  the  imperialist  fantasies  of  the  Brazilian  nine- 
teenth century,  but  Nero  seems  a little  more  questionable,  and  Massinissa  was 
a king  of  Numidia  who  gave  his  wife  poison  to  spare  her  dishonor. 

Bento  doesn’t  give  anyone  poison,  but  he  thinks  of  poisoning  his  young 
son,  and  he  broods  obsessively  on  his  wife’s  honor,  or  more  precisely  his  own. 
He  recounts  his  childhood  love  for  Capitu,  the  girl  next  door,  and  his  success 
in  marrying  her,  in  spite  of  his  mother’s  long-laid  plans  for  him  to  become  a 
priest.  The  young  couple  is  set  to  live  happily  ever  after  until  Bento  decides  his 
wife  is  having  an  affair  with  his  best  friend,  and  indeed  that  his  supposed  child 
is  not  his  own.  The  friend  dies;  Bento  begins  to  hate  the  child  and  exiles 
Capitu  to  Europe,  where  she  too  dies.  Bento  has  love  affairs,  lives  comfortably, 
but  is  finally  all  alone  with  his  uncertain  memories  in  his  replica  dwelling. 

Bento  is  an  even  more  unreliable  narrator  than  Bras  Cubas,  because 
although  he  too  can  be  very  funny,  he  is  more  anxious  and  more  ignorant. 
But  the  text  he  writes  is  not  strictly  ambiguous,  it  is  indeterminate.  Bento  is 
certainly  blinkered  and  foolish  enough  to  be  easily  cuckolded,  vain  and  sus- 
picious enough  to  have  invented  his  wife’s  adultery  out  of  nothing.  He  is  con- 
vinced by  his  own  tale.  “One  thing  is  left,  and  is  the  sum  total,  or  the  total 
residue,  to  wit,  that  my  first  love  and  my  best  friend,  both  so  affectionate  and 
so  beloved — destiny  willed  it  that  they  ended  up  joining  together  and  deceiv- 
ing me”  {Casmurro  244). 

But  is  this  destiny  or  paranoia,  or  even  just  storytelling?  We  can  accept 
Bento’s  story,  as  early  critics  did,  or  we  can  reject  it,  as  later  critics  have  tended 
to,  but  we  can’t  do  both,  and  Machado  is  not  inviting  us  to  settle  into  an  easy 
skepticism  about  the  availability  of  truth.  He  is  reminding  us  that  we  have  to 
make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  what  we  know,  which  is  rarely  enough. 
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“Appearance  is  ohen  the  whole  of  the  truth”  {''a  verossimilhanga  [...]  e muita 
vez  toda  a verdade')  {Casmiirro  21),  Bento  says  near  the  beginning  of  his  tale. 
He  means  both  that  appearance  is  often  all  we’ve  got  and  that  things  some- 
times just  are  what  they  seem — two  proverbs  that  occupy  the  sites  of  many 
stories.  But  since  this  proposition  comes  from  a man  who  has  wrecked  sev- 
eral lives,  including  his  own,  on  the  basis  of  his  reading  of  the  looks  in  peo- 
ple’s eyes,  notably  those  of  Capitti,  and  of  little  more  than  what  seemed  to 
him  an  undeniable  resemblance  between  his  child  and  his  friend,  we  may 
reach  a different  conclusion.  We  may  want  to  say  you  can  do  what  you  like 
with  appearances,  as  long  as  they  are  all  you  have.  Appearances  will  never 
contradict  fear  or  desire,  only  fulfill  them — in  appearance. 

In  Qiiincas  Borba  the  recurring  proverb  is  the  deceptively  simple  phrase  “To 
the  victor,  the  potatoes”  ^Ao  vencedor,  as  batatas'),  which  Roberto  Schwarz 
borrowed  for  the  title  of  his  1977  book  on  Machado — a study  of  the  early  nov- 
els. The  phrase  is  clearly  a burlesque  version  of  idioms  like  “To  the  victor  the 
spoils,”  and  “Winner  takes  all,”  and  in  context  also  suggest  “The  survival  of  the 
fittest”:  the  fittest  gets  the  spuds.  The  phrase  is  coined  by  Machado’s  eccentric 
philosopher  Joaqtiim  Borba  dos  Santos,  familiarly  known  as  Quincas  Borba, 
who  appears  both  in  the  novel  of  that  name  and  in  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of 
Bras  Cubas.  Quincas  is  the  founder  of  a doctrine  he  calls  Humanitism,  which 
teaches,  among  other  things,  that  “there’s  no  such  thing  as  death,”  only  per- 
petual change  and  the  struggle  for  life.  Quincas  offers  a fable: 

Imagine  a field  of  potatoes  and  two  starving  tribes.  There  are  only  enough  pota- 
toes to  feed  one  of  the  tribes,  who  in  that  way  will  get  the  strength  to  cross  the 
mountain  and  reach  the  other  slope,  where  there  are  potatoes  in  abundance.  But, 
if  the  two  tribes  peacefully  divide  up  the  potatoes  from  the  field,  they  won’t  derive 
sufficient  nourishment  and  will  die  of  starvation.  Peace,  in  this  case,  is  destruc- 
tion; war  is  preservation  [...].  To  the  conquered,  hate  or  compassion;  to  the  vic- 
tor, the  potatoes.  {Qtdncas  13) 

This  is  social  Darwinism  without  pain,  Machado’s  travesty  of  modern 
ideas  reworked  by  underdevelopment.  Everything  is  for  the  best,  and  Quincas 
repeatedly  claims  that  Pangloss  was  not  such  a fool  as  Voltaire  thought  he  was. 

Quincas  dies  and  leaves  his  considerable  fortune  to  his  friend  Rubiao, 
who  now  understands  Humanitism  in  a way  he  didn’t  at  all  before.  “To  the 
victor,  the  potatoes,”  he  says  to  himself  repeatedly,  and  adopts  the  line  as  his 
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mental  motto.  Not  because  he  has  battled  for  his  money  or  indeed  done  any- 
thing to  get  it  except  a few  acts  of  kindness  directly  in  contradiction  to 
Quincas’s  militant  theory,  hut  just  because  he  now  has  the  money.  It’s  not 
that  the  victor  gets  the  potatoes,  it’s  that  the  one  with  the  potatoes  is  the  vic- 
tor, however  he  got  them.  “It’s  so  true,”  Machado  comments  laconically,  “that 
the  landscape  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and  the  best  way  to  appreciate  a 
whip  is  to  have  its  handle  in  your  hand”  {Quincas  27). 

By  the  end  of  the  book  Rubiao  has  spent  all  the  money  left  him  by  Quincas, 
or  lent  it,  or  been  swindled  out  ol  it,  and  he  is  alone  with  Quincas  Borba’s  dog, 
also  called  Quincas  Borba.  Rubiao  has  no  potatoes,  so  to  speak,  but  he  still 
loves  the  lormula,  and  it  affords  him  an  obscure  consolation.  “He  didn’t 
remember  the  allegory  completely,  but  the  words  gave  him  a vague  feeling  of 
struggle  and  victory.”  Rubiao  and  the  dog  wander  the  rainy  streets  of  a provin- 
cial Brazilian  town,  both  soaked  but  the  dog  lacking  the  comfort  of  a slogan. 
“To  the  victor,  the  potatoes”  {Qtiincas  2G^ , 270),  Rubiao  keeps  shouting.  Soon 
alter  this  he  dies,  a victim  not  of  society  or  nature  but  of  a generalized  failure 
to  focus,  a sense  that  proverbs  and  the  world  are  not  on  speaking  terms. 

In  Esau  and  Jacob  we  find  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  ruins,  an 
allegory  so  transparent  that  the  one  interpretation  that  seems  excluded  is  the 
allegorical  one.  Pedro  and  Paulo  are  twins,  in  love  with  the  same  young 
woman.  Flora.  She  loves  them  both,  or  rather  she  loves  them  as  a pair. 
Whenever  one  is  absent,  she  feels  her  love  is  incomplete.  The  twins  are  said  to 
have  fought  even  in  their  mother’s  womb,  like  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  they  have 
certainly  kept  up  the  tradition  since.  Pedro  is  a doctor  and  Paulo  is  a lawyer; 
Pedro  is  a monarchist,  Paulo  is  a republican — since  childhood  they  have  had 
pictures  of,  respectively,  Louis  XVI  and  Robespierre  in  their  bedrooms.  Their 
mother  longs  for  them  to  make  peace.  Flora  only  wants  to  see  them  together. 

These  women  are,  if  you  like,  in  the  single  native  country  that  cannot  be 
both  right  and  left,  cannot  both  have  an  emperor  and  not  have  one.  The 
Emperor  Pedro  II  abdicated  in  1889,  and  a Brazilian  Republic  was  declared. 
These  events  occur  in  the  novel,  and  Pedro  and  Paulo  go  on  quarreling,  both 
of  them  now  elected  to  the  House  of  Deputies.  Flora  can’t  choose  between 
them,  and  dies  like  a Victorian  heroine  of  an  illness  that  can  be  nothing  other 
than  her  intractable  dilemma.  “Flora  ended  like  one  of  those  sudden  after- 
noons” {Esau  228),  the  narrator  says.  The  twins  promise  her  on  her  deathbed 
that  they  will  quarrel  no  more,  but  they  break  their  promise.  They  promise 
their  mother  the  same  thing  just  before  she  dies  but  don’t  keep  that  promise 
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either.  What  did  we  expect?  Fhat  Esau  and  Jacob  would  rewrite  their  story 
and  divide  their  inheritance,  amicably  sharing  their  messes  of  pottage? 

The  narration  is  less  flighty  in  this  novel,  although  the  chapters  are  still  short 
and  wittily  titled,  and  there  are  plenty  of  jokes.  But  an  elusive  irony  remains.  The 
book  is  full  of  instances  of  prophecy  and  destiny,  all  lightly  mocked  but  not  actu- 
ally disavowed.  We  know  that  Bento  Santiago  has  made  up  the  story  of  his  des- 
tiny, even  if  it  is  true.  But  why  can’t  Pedro  and  Paulo  ever  stop  quarreling?  The 
narrator  thinks  of  their  “mutual  aversion”  as  “persistent  in  their  blood,  like  a vir- 
tual necessity”  (252).  He  means  their  need  to  quarrel  is  deeper  than  any  reason 
they  might  have  for  agreement — or  indeed  for  quarreling.  But  what  would  be 
the  nature  of  that  need?  On  one  level,  of  course,  the  question  is  spurious. 
Necessity  is  just  another  name  for  Machado,  since  he  is  the  one  who  set  up  the 
schematic,  insoluble  plot.  He  could  have  made  the  young  men  change,  or  Flora 
choose,  by  a couple  of  simple  strokes  of  the  pen.  But  then  remembering  this,  we 
can  return  to  a slightly  revised  sense  of  what  he  did  do. 

He  set  up  an  allegory  too  obvious  to  be  taken  at  face  value;  too  rigid  not 
to  include  within  itself  a mockery  of  the  idea  of  simple  allegory,  and  a hint  at 
all  it  fails  to  encompass  of  sprawling  political  and  psychological  reality.  But 
the  allegory  is  not  false.  Countries,  like  people,  do  have  to  choose  and  often 
fail  to  choose,  merely  muddling  the  alternatives  and  imagining  they  have 
found  the  center.  This  is  what  Flora  doesn’t  do,  preferring  to  die  instead.  And 
political  parties  and  social  groups,  like  individuals,  do  prolong  their  quarrels 
beyond  any  reason  for  quarreling,  because  in  many  cases  the  quarrel  has 
become  their  life,  their  definition  of  who  they  are.  In  Counselor  Ayres’ 
Memorial  (1908),  Machado  offers  the  wry  thought  that  “eternal  reconcilia- 
tion between  political  enemies  would  [...]  be  an  everlasting  torment”  (76). 
By  setting  up  his  allegorical  structure  simultaneously  as  a destiny — for  the 
characters  themselves — and  an  alterable  fiction — for  writer  and  reader — 
Machado  invites  us  to  think  not  only  about  the  choices  we  make,  but  also 
about  the  possibility  of  choice  itself,  about  all  those  moments  when  we  do 
not  know,  in  spite  of  all  the  appearances  of  freedom,  exactly  how  free  we  are. 

Schwarz  quotes  Walter  Benjamin  as  saying  Baudelaire  is  still  our  contem- 
porary (or  was  Benjamin’s  contemporary)  because  the  conditions  he  explores 
and  dramatized  have  not  gone  away.  I would  say  Machado  is  our  contempo- 
rary because  his  preoccupations  recur  in  all  kinds  of  places,  like  cloud  for- 
mations or  political  protest,  and  because  we  are  not  entirely  sure  who  he  is.  His 
are  the  “books  with  omissions”  that  Bento  Santiago  recommends  to  us  {Cas- 
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murro  111).  The  proverbs  and  ruins  1 have  just  evoked — the  interplay  of 
appearance  and  desire,  the  world  of  unfocused  contingency,  the  necessity  and 
impossibility  of  choice — have  their  home  in  Machados  Brazil,  but  we  certainly 
find  them  in  other  locations  too,  and  are  not  likely  to  stop  finding  them.  It’s 
not  that  the  world  hasn’t  changed  or  that  countries  are  not  different  from  one 
another.  It’s  that  change  and  difference  themselves  have  recognizable  historical 
shapes,  and  Machado  managed  to  catch  them  in  movement,  because  he  was 
both  their  friend  and  their  enemy.  “Time  is  an  invisible  fabric,”  his  narrator 
tells  us  is  Esau  and  Jacob,  “on  which  one  can  embroider  everything:  a flower,  a 
bird,  a lady,  a castle,  a tomb.  One  can  also  embroider  nothing.  Nothing,  on  top 
of  the  invisible;  that  is  the  most  subtle  work  of  this  world,  and  for  that  matter, 
of  the  other”  (52).  Machado’s  nothing  was  really  something. 

Notes  i 

* An  earlier  version  of  this  essay  was  originally  published  in  The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  \ 

18  July  2002.  I 

j 
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The  Beautiful  Form  of  Sadness:  Machado  de  Assis' 
Memorial  de  Aires 


Hans  Ulrich  Gumbrecht 


Abstract.  Memorial  de  Aires  is  not  simply  a novel  ot  sadness  but  a novel 
that  shows  how  sadness  can  grow  into  a form  between  the  dimensions 
and  through  the  movements  of  time.  Between  an  existential  future  that 
can  only  hold  nothing,  a present  that  has  become  empty,  and  a past  that 
is  now  receciing  from  the  present,  time  appears  to  move  slowly.  It  is  from 
this  perspective  that  we  can  read  Machado  de  Assis’  Memorial  de  Aires  and 
Martin  Heidegger’s  Sein  und  Zeit  {Being  and  Time)  as  converging  texts. 


I 

1 The  story  told  by  Machado  de  Assis’  last  novel,  published  in  1908,  the  year 
,!!  of  his  death,  is  easily  summarized.  It  is  the  story  of  Aguiar,  the  administrator 
of  a bank  in  late  imperial  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  of  his  wife  Carmo.  What  the 
r,  text  refers  to  as  their  “old  age”  (Dona  Carmo’s  insistently  recurrent  epithet  is 
“a  boa  velha”)  must  be  a stage  in  their  lives  that,  today,  we  do  not  find  par- 
j\  ticularly  advanced.  The  Aguiares  may  well  be  in  their  early  or  mid-sixties — 
i as  was  Machado  in  1904,  when  his  beloved  wife  Dona  Carolina  died.  Like 
I the  Machados,  the  Aguiares  are  a childless  couple,  and  because  Machado 
; i wants  us  to  imagine  what  good,  caring  parents  they  would  have  made,  he 
‘!  describes  their  existence  as  “reverse  orphanage” — “orfandade  avessa.”  But  the 
i Aguiares  have  found  ways  to  fill  the  void  in  their  life  with  “substitute  chil- 
dren”— “filhos  postigos.”  Long  before  1888,  when  the  action  of  the  novel 
begins,  they  have  helped  to  raise  their  godchild,  Tristao,  who  has  since  joined 
. his  Brazilian  parents  in  Lisbon  and  from  whom  they  have  not  received  any 
j news  in  a long  time.  More  recently,  the  Aguiares  have  offered  a home  to 
' Fidelia,  a very  young  and  very  beautiful  widow  who,  after  her  husband’s  early 
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death,  cannot  rejoin  her  family  because  their  marriage  had  been  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a Romeo  and Juliet-\\\^&  passion — a passion  against  the  will  of  the  par- 
ents. Young  Tristao’s  long-announced  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  marks  the  one 
central  event  in  the  novel,  and  opens  a time  of  quietly  and  intensely  enjoyed 
happiness  for  his  foster  parents.  A few  days  before  his  scheduled  return  to 
Portugal,  however,  where  a political  future  awaits  Tristao,  he  confesses  to  his 
foster  parents,  and  soon  also  to  the  good  society  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  his  love 
for  Fidelia  whom,  to  everybody’s  delight,  he  soon  marries.  But  he  does  not 
renounce  his  dreams  of  a political  future.  Pretending — and  perhaps  even 
half-believing — that  they  will  leave  Brazil  only  temporarily  so  that  Fidelia  can 

I 

meet  Tristao’s  real  parents,  the  young  couple  departs  for  a life  in  Portugal,  i 
thus  ending  forever  the  late  happiness  of  the  Aguiares.  j 

II. 

This  plot  makes  for  what  Hollywood  calls  a “bittersweet  story” — and  yet  it  i 
might  be  an  unrecognizable  rendition  for  somebody  who  has  read  Memorial 
de  Aires  without  “reading  for  the  plot.”  For  the  plot  must  miss  what  gives  | 
Machado’s  last  novel  the  quality  of  a unique  masterpiece — much  as  it  hap- 
pened to  one  of  its  first  reviewers,  Almaquio  Diniz,  who  complained  that 
Fidelia,  according  to  him  “the  main  character  of  the  book,”  was  scarcely  devei-  ■ 
oped  (“franzina”),  and  who  also  found  that  the  form  of  the  book  was  not  “jus- 
tified” (297).  The  form  of  the  novel  is  that  of  a “memorial,”  a diary  of  remem-  • 
brances  in  which  the  Conselheiro  Aires,  a former  diplomat — whose  Christian  , 
name  the  reader  will  never  know — writes  down,  quite  irregularly,  notes  and 
reflections  about  the  slow  course  of  his  life  as  a retiree.  It  has  to  be  said  that  ) 
Almaquio  Diniz’s  double  misunderstanding  was  the  exception  among  con-  j 
temporary  reactions  to  Memorial  de  Aires.  Most  early  readers  praised  the  styl- 
istic mastery  of  Machado,  who  was  then  in  his  prime  as  the  single  most  can-  j 
onized  author  of  the  emerging  Brazilian  nation — with  a style  “as  perfect  as  any  | 
Portuguese  writer’s  style”  (Alencar  290).  Above  all  they  appreciated  the  grace  | 
and  the  lightness  of  his  literary  touch,  and  they  even  had  a point — a point,  [ 
however,  that  came  as  a vague  intuition  rather  than  based  on  analytic  cer-  . 
tainty — in  comparing  Machado  de  Assis  to  Gustave  Flaubert.  But  nobody,  it 
seems,  has  ever  explained  what  specific  features  account  for  the  impression  of 
the  book’s  incomparable  greatness.  On  the  contrary.  Memorial  de  Aires  has  i 
been  overshadowed  by  Machado’s  earlier  novels — although  its  readers  always 
seem  to  agree,  albeit  without  words,  on  its  superb  quality.  j 
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III. 

rhe  secret  ot  this  novel’s  greatness,  one  of  those  secrets  that  remain  secret 
because  they  are  so  apparent,  lies  in  its  form,  and  it  is  Machado’s  complex  use 
of  the  form  of  the  “memorial”  that  gives  its  fictional  author,  the  Counselor 
Aires,  the  status  of  the  book’s  true  hero.  This  hero  appears  to  be  idle  and 
relaxed — hut  he  is  always  in  full  reflexive  control  of  his  feelings  and  of  his 
dignity.  Aires  believes  himself  to  be  of  a particularly  mild  and  serene  disposi- 
tion: “eu  nao  odeio  nada  nem  ninguem, — perdono  a tiitti,  como  na  opera” 
(Memorial  72).'  If  it  was  part  of  his  professional  obligation  and  competence 
as  a diplomat  not  to  trust  people,  Aires  now  wants  to  believe  in  everybody’s 
sincerity — and  mostly  can  afford  to  do  so:  “Quando  eu  era  do  corpo  diploma- 
tico  efetivo  nao  acreditava  em  tanta  cousa  junta,  era  inquieto  e desconfiado; 
mas,  se  me  aposentei  foi  justamente  para  crer  na  sinceridade  dos  outros.  Que 
os  efetivos  desconfiem!”  (206).  Above  all,  the  perspective  of  his  quiet  life  seems 
to  set  everything  and  everybody  at  a distance — in  many  different  ways.  Even 
his  own  impulses  and  spontaneous  reactions  are  experienced  at  such  a distance 
that  Aires  hardly  ever  feels  like  following  them.  This-  actually  is  the  attitude 
with  which  he  enters  the  novel.  Aires’  sister  Rita,  his  only  living  relative,  a 
widow  in  happy  peace  with  her  life  and  world,  writes  him  a note  apologizing 
that  she  did  not  write  the  day  before  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  his 
return  to  Rio,  and  proposes  that  they  go  to  the  family  grave  the  following  day 
in  order  “dar  gramas  pelo  seu  regresso.”  Aires’  commentary,  in  the  following 
line,  contains  the  form  of  his  complex  character  in  a nutshell:  “Nao  vejo  neces- 
sidade  disso,  mas  respond!  que  sim”  (68). 

IV. 

Everything  indeed  becomes  remote  in  Aires’  diary,  often  even  remote  in 
space.  Remote  are  the  places  where  his  profession  as  a diplomat  had  taken 
Aires — although  we  hardly  learn  to  which  countries  he  actually  went. 
Remote  remain  even  the  dramatic  political  events  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during 
the  years  that  his  diary  covers,  1888  and  1889,  the  years  of  abolition  and  the 
foundation  of  Brazil  as  a Republic.  At  some  point,  a former  friend  invites 
Aires  to  join  him  in  his  coach  for  a political  manifestation.  But  after  some 
hesitation  he  renounces,  believing  that  he  owes  such  distance  to  his  character 
and  to  his  former  profession:  “Estive  quase,  quase  a aceitar,  tal  era  o men  ator- 
doamento,  mas  os  mens  habitos  quietos,  os  costumes  diplomaticos,  a propria 
indole  e a idade  me  retiveram  melhor  que  as  redeas  do  cocheiro  aos  cavalos 
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do  carro,  e reciisei”  (96).  Remote  above  all  is  the  world  from  which  young 
Tristao  arrives  and  to  which  he  will  return.  This  is  the  European  world  of 
high-spirited  politics  surrounded  by  those  opulent  sounds  of  opera  music 
that  first  bring  Tristao  and  the  beautiful  Fidelia  together,  around  the  piano  at  j 
their  foster  parents’  house,  thus  fulfilling  the  promise  of  their  operatic  names,  j 
But  the  remoteness  of  the  European  world — above  all:  the  never-ceasing  I 
awareness  of  the  remoteness  of  the  world’s  center — keeps  the  world  of  Brazil  | 
in  the  status  of  a colony.  Coming  from  the  center,  Tristao  is  the  one  protag- 
onist who  has  a ready-to-hand  word  for  every  single  feeling  that  overcomes 
him.  It  is  Tristao  who  talks  about  “elegiac”  moods  and  about  his  “melancho- 
lia” to  the  always  melancholic  Aires.  But  can  one  trust  these  words  and  their 
operatic  promise  if  already  Tristao’s  name  appears  to  be  so  wrong?  Tristao  is 
an  entrepreneurial  young  man  incapable  of  sadness — and  Fidelia,  his  future 
wife,  will  in  the  end  break  all  those  professions  of  conjugal  faith  that  she  has 
dedicated  to  her  late  husband.  Contrasting  with  the  world  that  Aires  has  quit, 
the  hie  et  nunc  of  his  life  as  a retiree  and  of  his  “memorial”  is  the  world  of 
post-colonial  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  its  environments:  Flamengo  and  Botafogo, 
Petropolis  and  Niteroi.  But  he  never  describes  the  sublime  landscape  of  this  | 
city,  and  he  gives  us  no  words  to  imagine  his  house  where  all  the  notes  of  the 
diary  are  written.  At  some  point,  his  sister  Rita  writes  him  “pedindo  infor-  ' 
ma^oes  de  um  leiloeiro”  (98).  This  is  the  moment  when,  in  a surprising 
attack  of  emotion,  Aires  makes  the  attempt  to  push  even  the  thought  of  his  | 
own  death  into  comforting  distance:  “Que  sei  eu  de  leiloeiros  nem  de  leiloes?  | 
Quando  eu  morrer  podem  vender  em  particular  o pouco  que  deixo,  com  aba- 
timento  ou  sem  ele,  e a minha  pele  com  o resto;  nao  e nova,  nao  e bela,  nao 
e fina,  mas  sempre  dara  para  algum  tambor  ou  pandeiro  rtistico.  Nao  e pre- 
ciso  chamar  um  leiloeiro”  (98).  i 


V. 


Fully  depending  on  the  notes  that  Aires  is  supposed  to  write  in  his  diary,  a 
reader  who  is  eager  to  know  how  the  plot  will  proceed  may  well  develop  the 
feeling  of  being  on  short  supply.  For  in  a specific  sense,  Aires  is  an  “unreliable 
diary  writer.”  Every  word  of  the  novel  should  be  taken  as  the  sincere  expres- 
sion of  its  main  protagonist  but  this  protagonist  writes  with  great  irregular- 
ity. Sometimes  his  entries  begin  indicating  a month  and  a day;  sometimes  he 
mentions  just  the  weekday,  and  sometimes  only  the  time  of  the  day.  There 
are  wide  temporal  gaps  between  some  of  the  entries,  and  Aires  insists,  over 
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and  again,  that  these  gaps  depend  on  his  emotional  and  physical  disposition, 
rather  than  on  the  invariably  slow  course  of  the  events:  “9  de  junho  //  Este 
mes  e a primeira  linha  que  escrevo  aqui.  Nao  tern  sido  falta  de  materia,  ao 
contrario:  Falta  de  tempo  tambem  nao;  falta  de  disposi^ao  e possivel.  Agora 
volta.  //  A materia  sobra”  (105).  Or,  a bit  more  dramatically,  towards  the  end 
of  the  novel:  “Sem  data  //  Ja  la  vao  dias  que  nao  escrevo  nada.  A principio  foi 
urn  poLico  de  reumatismo  no  dedo,  depois  visitas,  falta  de  materia,  enfim 
pregLii^a.  Sacudo  a preguiga”  (198).  Whenever  the  reader  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  following  the  action,  whenever  the  author  of  the  diary  seems  to 
have  found  a rhythm,  this  rhythm  can  be  both  painfully  and  delightfully 
slow.  Aires  has  a habit  of  returning  to  his  previous  notes,  of  revising,  com- 
menting, and  interpreting  them,  almost  endlessly:  “21  de  mar^o  //  Explico  o 
texto  de  ontem.  Nao  foi  o medo  que  me  levou  a admirar  o espfrito  de  Dona 
Cesaria,  os  olhos,  as  maos,  e implicitamente  o resto  da  pessoa.  Ja  confessei 
alguns  dos  sens  merecimentos.  A verdade,  porem,  e que  o gosto  de  dizer  mal 
nao  se  perde  com  elogios  recebidos,  e aquela  dama,  por  mais  que  eu  Ihe  ache 
os  dentes  bonitos,  nao  deixara  de  mos  meter  pelas  costas,  se  for  oportuno. 
Nao;  nao  a elogiei  para  desarma-la,  mas  para  divertir-me,  e o resto  da  noite 
nao  passei  mal”  (201).  But  there  is  something  much  more  disquieting,  almost 
more  philosophically  disquieting,  than  the  narrator’s  irregularity  and  obsessive 
slowness.  For  sometimes  Aires  remarks  that  he  writes  although  he  has  nothing 
to  write  about:  “13  de  julho  //  Sete  dias  sem  uma  nota,  um  facto,  Lima 
reflexao,  posso  dizer  oito  dias,  porque  tambem  hoje  nao  tenho  que  apontar 
aqui.  Escrevo  isto  so  para  nao  perder  longamente  o costume.  Nao  e mau  este 
costume  de  escrever  o que  se  pensa  e o que  se  ve,  e dizer  isso  mesmo  quando 
se  nao  ve  nem  pensa  nada”  (118).  This  is  where  the  fictional  narrator  of 
Memorial  de  Aires  indeed  rejoins  Gustave  Flaubert,  the  author  who,  in  the  cor- 
respondence with  his  lady  lover,  once  famously  described  the  dream  of  writing 
a book  “based  on  nothing,”  a book  whose  structure  would  not  depend  on  any 
plot,  let  alone  on  a referent.  Machado  de  Assis’  Memorial  de  Aires  and  the  fic- 
tional Aires’  “memorial”  often  appear  “empty”  in  this  very  sense — but  different 
from  Flaubert  who  dreamed  of  a book  “on  nothing”  as  a purely  aesthetic  chal- 
lenge, Aires  seems  to  suggest  that  writing  regularly,  even  writing  on  nothing 
and  without  any  clear  direction  (as  if  “wandering”),  can  give  a form  to  one’s 
existence:  “Estou  cansado  de  ouvir  que  ela  vem,  mas  ainda  nao  me  cansei  de  o 
escrever  nestas  paginas  de  vadia(;ao.  Chamo-lhes  assim  para  divergir  de  mim 
mesmo.  Ja  chamei  a este  Memorial  um  bom  costume.  Ao  cabo,  ambas  as 
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opinioes  se  podem  defender,  e,  bem  pensado,  dao  a mesma  cousa.  Vadia^ao  e 
bom  costume”  (122).  Over  and  again,  Aires  proves  himself  to  be  a master  in 
giving  form  to  the  slow  course  of  his  everyday  and  even  to  the  concepts  in  j 
which  he  reflects  about  this  everyday.  But  there  is  a different,  more  aggressive  | 
meaning  of  nothingness  in  the  narrator’s  text  and  in  his  life,  a meaning  that  | 
beats  writerly  nothingness  as  it  consists  of  a lack  of  referent.  Aires,  like  his  sis-  j 
ter  and  like  Fidelia,  has  lost  his  spouse,  but  the  grave  of  is  wife  is  far  away,  in 
Europe.  Aires,  unlike  the  Aguiares,  does  not  even  have  substitute  children.  His 
children  “never  came  out  of  the  cradle  of  Nothingness” — “nenhum  dos  meus 
filhos  saiu  do  bergo  do  Nada.”  There  is  nothing  that  speaks  to  him  but  the 
sound  coming  from  the  timepiece  on  the  wall,  once  every  hour:  “Eu  tenho  a 
mulher  embaixo  do  chao  de  Viena  e nenhum  dos  meus  filhos  saiu  do  bergo  do 
Nada.  Estou  so,  totalmente  so.  Os  rumores  de  fora,  carros,  bestas,  genres,  cam- 
painhas  e assobios,  nada  disto  vive  para  mim.  Quando  muito  o meu  relogio  de 
parede,  batendo  as  horas,  parece  falar  alguma  cousa, — mais  fala  tardo,  pouco  e 
funebre.  Eu  mesmo,  relendo  estas  ultimas  linhas,  pare^o-me  um  coveiro”  (151). 

VI. 

And  yet,  despite  such  merciless,  quiet  bleakness;  Memorial  de  Aires  also  is  a 
tender  novel  of  lost  illusions,  of  illusions,  to  be  precise,  in  which  Aires  and  ' 
the  Aguiares  never  fully  believed.  Aires  sees  beautiful  Fidelia  for  the  first  time  !i 
during  that  visit  to  the  graveyard  with  which  the  novel  begins,  and  when  he 
remarks  to  his  sister  that  Fidelias  name  may  not  prevent  her  from  engaging 
in  a new  marriage,  Rita  teases  him  with  the  suggestion  that  he,  Aires,  could 
be  the  man  to  end  her  widowhood.  Despite  their  age  difference,  this  would  I 
not  have  been  an  impossible  thought  or  a socially  impossible  development  in  A 
late  nineteenth-century  good  society,  above  all  not  in  the  good  society  of  the  | 
post-colonial  world.  As  Aires  begins  to  befriend  FidHia  at  her  foster  parents’  1 
home,  he  also  begins  to  fall  for  this,  his  sister’s  idea.  But  in  the  very  first  con-  j 
fession  about  this  attraction  that  he  permits  himself,  /Vires  still  tries  hard  to  jj 
believe  that  he  is  only  fascinated  as  an  observer  of  the  young  widow’s  inter-  jj 
esting  character.  Writing  as  if  he  spoke  to  the  paper  of  his  diary,  the  lonesome  jl 
obser^^er  of  the  world  and  of  himself  notes:  “Escuta,  papel.  O que  naquela  \ 
dama  FidHia  me  atrai  e principalmente  certa  feicao  de  espfrito,  algo  parecida  ; 
com  o sorriso  fugitivo,  que  ja  Ihe  vi  algumas  vezes.  Quero  estuda-la  se  tiver  i 
ocasiao.  Tempo  sobra-me”  (93).  Only  a few  pages  later,  Aires  imagines  how  l 
Fidelia  comes  to  his  house  to  ask  him  whether  she  should  stay  a widow  for-  1 
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ever;  how  he  tells  Fidelia  that  widowhood  is  not  the  life  she  is  made  for;  and 
how  she  then  confesses  that  she  had  indeed  thought  of  him  as  her  future  hus- 
hand.  In  his  solitude,  it  takes  Aires  some  time  to  hnally  “understand”  that  this 
was  a dream — and  then  writes  down  “achei-lhe  gra^a”  (102).  Aires  regains 
control,  at  least  for  a while,  by  convincing  himself,  counter  to  his  first  intu- 
ition, that  beautiful  Fidelia,  after  all,  will  remain  a widow  forever — without 
excluciing  that  it  may  just  have  been  jealousy  or  envy  that  made  him  change 
his  minci  (109).  When  Tristao  finally  appears  on  the  scene,  the  space  for 
Aires’  dreams  and  even  the  space  for  those  rationalizations  through  which  he 
tries  to  maintain  the  form  of  his  quiet  life  begin  to  dwindle.  A few  days  before 
Tristao  proposes  to  Fidelia — but  while  Tristao  is  still  uncertain  about  Fidcdia’s 
affection — Aires  confesses  to  himself  that  he  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  com- 
pletely open  with  himself:  “Aires  amigo,  confessa  que  ouvindo  ao  mo^o 
Tristao  a dor  de  nao  ser  amado,  sentiste  tal  ou  qual  prazer,  que  alias  nao  foi 
longo  nem  se  repetiu.  Tu  nao  a queres  para  ti,  mas  terias  algum  desgosto  em 
a saber  apaixonada  dele;  explica- te  se  podes;  nao  podes”  (177). 

VII. 

In  similar  conversations  with  himself,  Aires  does  not  need  to  fully  acknowledge 
the  loss  of  his  hope  to  become  Fidelia’s  husband  one  day  because  he  had  never 
fully  admitted  to  this  hope  when  it  actually  existed.  But  we  all  are  so  very  famil- 
iar with  the  impossibility  of  completely  repressing  a feeling  of  loss  in  similar  sit- 
uations that  we  can  sense  Aires’  pain  by  the  extent  to  which  he  pretends  that  he 
does  not  feel  such  pain.  From  Aires’  outside  observer  position,  things  seem  to 
be  much  clearer  in  regards  to  the  loss  of  his  friends — the  Aguiares.  For  in  the 
end  the  name  of  the  always-happy  Tristao  does  adopt  a well  fitting  meaning,  as 
it  is  him  who  causes  a loss  and  thus  inflicts  a wound  that  will  only  heal  with  his 
foster  parents’  death.  From  the  moment  when  Fidelia  and  Tristao  announce 
that  they  want  to  travel  to  Portugal,  Dona  Carmo  and  her  husband  seem  to 
know  that  their  family  life  will  soon  reach  its  conclusion.  In  the  last  scene  of 
the  novel,  in  the  last  entry  of  the  diary  (“Sem  data”),  Aires  enters  into  the 
Aguiares’  house  through  a door  that  stands  open.  Seeing,  from  afar,  their 
solemn  sadness,  he  decides  not  to  talk  to  them.  But  his  last  glance  and  the  final 
two  sentences  of  the  novel  cast  a beautiful  picture  of  the  Aires’  sadness:  “Ao 
transpor  a porta  para  a rua  vi-lhes  no  rosto  e na  atitude  uma  expressao  a que 
nao  acho  nome  certo  ou  claro;  digo  o que  me  pareceu.  Queriam  ser  risonhos  e 
mal  se  podiam  consular.  Consolava-os  a saudade  de  si  mesmos”  (219).  Aires 
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wants  to  see  an  attempt  in  his  friends  to  be  smiling  and  serene.  But  what  really 
comforts  them  is  “a  saudade  de  si  mesmos.”  I imagine  that  a very  superficial 
(and  slightly  ungrammatical)  reading  would  translate  these  final  words  as  “their 
solitude,”  meaning  that  the  Aguiares  would  somehow  find  “consolation  in  their 
own  solitude.”  But  the  meaning  of  the  Portuguese  word  “saudade”  is  more 
complex  than  what  “solitudo,”  its  Latin  origin,  may  suggest.  Above  all, 
“saudade”  refers  to  the  longing  for  a past  situation  that  is  irreversibly  lost. 
Taking  into  account  this  more  complex  meaning  of  the  word  “saudade,”  we 
may  paraphrase — or  indeed  interpret — the  final  sentence  of  Memorial  de  Aires 
in  the  following  way:  “what  gave  them  consolation  was  the  memory  of  their 
past  happiness,  a happiness  that  they  knew  was  forever  lost.”  Or  in  the  form  of 
as  existentialist  paradox:  “What  gave  them  comfort  was  the  realization  that 
their  selves  were  forever  amiss.”  The  simultaneity  between  the  happy  past 
remembered  and  the  awareness  of  a present  and  future  of  loss  gives  form  to  the 
Aguiares  pain,  a form  that  Aires  finds  embodied  in  their  appearance:  “Ao 
fundo,  a entrada  do  saguao,  dei  com  os  dois  velhos  sentados,  olhando  um  para 
o OLitro.  Aguiar  estava  encostado  ao  portal  direito,  com  as  maos  sobre  os  joel- 
hos.  D.  Carmo,  a esquerda,  tinha  os  bravos  cruzados  a cinta”  (219).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  exactly  we  find  beautiful  in  this  image  and  in  the  form  of  the 
Aguiares’  sadness.  I will  not  indulge  in  inevitably  banal  psychological  specula- 
tions about  this  question.  Btit  Machado  de  Assis  does  offer  his  readers  the  pos- 
sibility of  enjoying  as  beautiful  the  pain  of  his  protagonists — a possibility  that, 
quite  astonishingly,  has  nothing  cynical  because  it  can  only  be  based  on  the 
reader’s  identification  with  the  protagonists’  pain. 

VIII. 

In  writing  about  an  author  from  the  geographical  periphery  of  Western  cul- 
ture It  feels  like  a present-day  obligation  to  confirm  that  he  was  (every  bit!)  at 
the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  height  of  European  literature  and  thought  of  his 
time.  Certainly,  Machado  de  Assis’  Memorial  de  Aires  lends  itself  perfectly  to 
such  an  evaluation,  which  is  unavoidably  condescending.  We  can  say,  for 
example,  that  the  Conselheiro  Aires  is  a typical  “second  order  observer,”  that 
is,  an  observer  who  cannot  help  observing  himself  in  the  act  of  observation. 
Thus  Aires  illustrates  an  epistemological  role  as  it  had  emerged  during 
European  Romanticism,  being  a part  of  that  profound  transformation  in  the 
predominant  Western  worldview  that  Michel  Foucault  has  forever  baptized  as 
“the  crisis  of  representation.”  But  if  it  belongs  to  the  conquests  of  the  second- 
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order  observer  to  discover  that  each  world  representation  depends  on  the 
observer’s  perspective  and  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  perspectives,  Aires  is  suc- 
cessful in  taming  the  complexity  of  such  a potential  observer.  For  he  wants  to 
trust  people,  he  wants  to  see  his  world  the  way  a retired  diplomat  is  expected 
to  see  the  world  and,  above  all,  he  finds  consolation  in  realizing  that  his  own 
worldview  tends  to  converge  with  the  worldview  of  his  friends,  the  Aguiares. 
Another  badge  of  academic-intellectual  honor  that  Memorial  de  Aires  clearly 
deserves  is  that  of  a “Flaubertian  modernity.”  Machado  de  Assis  conies  as  close 
j as  any  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  novelist  to  writing  a novel  “based  on 
I nothing,”  based  on  a world  without  events  and  a time  that  seems  to  stand  still. 
But  without  playing  the  somehow  tacky  (hide  and  seek-like)  game  of  his- 
torical “belatedness”  and  “anticipation,”  I would  like  to  finish  by  suggesting 
that,  with  the  specific  means  of  a novel.  Memorial  de  Aires  is  engaged  in  an 
intellectual  problem  that  will  surface,  almost  two  decades  later,  in  Martin 
Heidegger’s  1927  Sein  and Zeit  {Being  and  Time),  without  finding  a full  con- 
ceptual development  there.  I am  referring  to  a passage  in  paragraph  68b  of 
Sein  and  Zeit,  where  Heidegger  tries  to  unfold  the  concept  of  “Stimmung”  as 
indicative  of  an  important  dimension  of  human  existence.  The  word  can  be 
translated  as  “mood”  or  as  “attunement” — the  second  possibility  being  more 
precise  because  it  takes  into  account  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Stimme,”  that 
is,  “voice,”  the  root  of  “Stimmung.”  As  an  exemplification  of  what  attune- 
ments  are,  Heidegger  writes  about  “fear”  and  “anger,”  “hope,”  “joy,”  “enthu- 
siasm,” “serenity,”  and  “boredom.”  Somehow  surprisingly,  he  then  moves  on 
to  claim  that  an  analysis  of  the  different  attunements  will  provide  a particu- 
larly profound  understanding  of  the  “thrownness”  of  human  existence, 
namely,  of  its  position  between  the  “ecstatic”  time  dimensions  of  a future  that 
holds  nothing  but  “nothingness,”  and  a past  that,  as  “tradition,”  has  always 
fil  already  determined  what  we  can  be  in  the  present.  “But  what  should  differ- 
‘ ' ent  attunements  have  to  do  with  ‘time?’,”  Heidegger  asks  himself,  trying  to 
answer  his  own  question  by  showing  how  each  attunement  is  shaped  by 
(j  something  that  lies  in  the  existential  dimension  of  the  past.^ 

It  is  from  this  perspective  that  we  can  read  Memorial  de  Aires  and  Sein  and 
i|  Zeit -is  converging  texts.  Memorial  de  Aires,  as  I have  tried  to  show,  is  not  sim- 
' ^ ply  a novel  of  sadness  but  a novel  that  shows  how  sadness  can  grow  into  a form 
r between  the  dimensions  and  through  the  movements  of  time.  If  the  Aguiares 
I gain  “consolation”  from  “the  nostalgic  memory  of  their  past  happiness,”  this 
] implies  that  their  present  is  empty  and  that  no  expectation  exists  for  their  ful- 
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filled  past  to  insert  itself  into  the  empty  present.  Between  an  existential  future 
that  can  only  hold  nothing,  a present  that  has  become  empty,  and  a past  that 
is  now  receding  from  the  present,  time  appears  to  move  slowly,  as  if  it  was 
approaching  a standstill.  But  what  is  only  a bleak  description  of  a state  of  human 
existence  when  described  in  philosophical  terms  can  turn  into  the  beautiful  form 
of  sadness  when  cast  into  literature.  Sadness,  no  doubt,  is  a “Stimmung”  that  is 
most  typical  for  old  age  in  human  life — when  we  have  to  live,  increasingly,  on 
the  memories  of  irreversibly  receding  moments  of  happiness.  Forming  a strange 
chiasm,  however,  sadness  is  also  an  attunement  typical  of  the  New  World — of 
the  New  World  as  a (post-)colonial  world  where  the  life  of  the  center  vanishes 
into  a past  that  becomes  more  remote  each  time.  We  have  long  known  that  the 
tropical  world  is  a world  of  sadness.  Through  Machado  de  Assis’  final  novel  this 
knowledge  can  become  the  reader’s  own  experience. 


Notes 

^ I am  quoting  Memorial  de  Aires  according  to  the  critical  edition  established  by  the 
“Comissao  Machado  de  Assis.” 

^ All  the  translations  from  the  German  original  of  Heidegger’s  Sein  und  Zeit  zxo.  my  own. 
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Four  Stomachs  and  a Brain:  An  Interpretation 
of  Esau  e Jaco 


Stephen  M.  Hart 


Abstract.  Drawing  inspiration  from  the  narrator’s  statement  in  Esau  e Jaco 
{Esau  and  Jacob)  that  the  reader  “has  four  stomachs  in  his  brain,”  this 
essay  attempts  to  identify  what  the  four  corresponding  levels  of  meaning 
of  Machado  de  Assis’  novel  might  be.  The  following  four  readings  of  the 
novel  are  proposed:  1)  mythic-religious  immanentism;  2)  national  alle- 
gory; 4)  the  narrator  as  skeptic;  and  4)  the  novel  as  roman  a cle.  Finally, 
the  interpenetration  of  these  four  levels  within  Esau  e Jaco  is  analyzed. 


In  Machado  de  Assis’  eighth  and  penultimate  novel,  Esau  e Jaco  {Esau  and 
Jacob,  1902),  called  by  Earl  E.  Fitz  a “complex  and  often  overlooked  novel” 
(59),  the  narrator/character  Counselor  Aires  uses  the  metaphor  of  the  cow’s 
digestive  tract  to  allude  to  the  relationship  between  reader  and  author:  “the 
attentive,  truly  ruminative  reader  has  four  stomachs  in  his  brain,  and  through 
these  he  passes  and  repasses  the  actions  and  events,  until  he  deduces  the  truth 
which  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  hidden”  (144).  One  way  of  interpreting  this  sen- 
tence might  be  to  say  that  the  Brazilian  novelist  is  alluding  to  the  four  levels 
of  signihcance  traditionally  ascribed  by  medieval  rhetoric  to  the  literary  text, 
that  is,  the  literal,  the  allegorical,  the  moral  and  the  anagogic.^  Eooked  at  from 
this  perspective,  Esau  e //rzcd  would  have  a literal  meaning:  it  is  the  story  of  how 
two  men,  Pedro  and  Paulo,  from  a powerful  family  in  nineteenth-century 
Brazil,  vie  for  the  love  of  a beautiful  young  woman  called  Flora  who,  tragically, 
dies;  an  allegorical  meaning:  the  novel  is  an  allegory  of  the  struggle  between 
Monarchism  and  Republicanism  in  nineteenth-century  Brazil;  a moral  mean- 
ing: by  showing  how  Pedro  and  Paulo  re-enact  the  biblical  narrative  of  Esau 
and  Jacob,  the  story  allows  us  to  interpret  their  actions  in  terms  of  right  and 
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wrong;  and  an  anagogic  meaning:  the  novel  is  a fable  about  original  sin  and 
the  dangers  that  arise  when  man  fights  against  his  brother;  Floras  death  would 
then  be  the  “payment”  for  the  wages  of  sin.  Tempting  as  it  would  be  to  pur- 
sue such  a line  of  reasoning  in  the  interpretation  of  Machado  de  Assis’  novel, 
1 will  be  arguing  in  this  essay  that  such  an  approach  would  be  a misreading. 
Machado  de  Assis  lived  in  the  “Age  of  Doubt,”  a time  that  Nietzsche  deemed 
the  “Twilight  of  the  Gods,”  when  the  epistemological  certainty  underlying  the 
medieval  rhetorical  scheme  described  above  had  been  dissipated.  If  anything, 
the  unreliability  of  the  narrator  in  Machado  de  Assis’  fiction,  to  which  a num- 
ber of  critics  have  referred^ — and  note  that  the  notion  of  unreliability  is  absent 
from  the  medieval  epistemological  scheme — would  give  us  cause  to  doubt  the 
overall  applicability  of  such  a rubric  to  Machado  de  Assis’  fiction.  But  my 
intention  is  not  to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater.  In  this  essay,  I will 
attempt  to  keep  the  notion  of  what  Machado  de  Assis  calls  the  “four  stom- 
achs,” and  thereby  produce  an  interpretation  of  Esau  e Jaco  that  has  four  lev- 
els while  maintaining  the  important  ingredient  of  the  unreliable  narrator. 

Our  first  question  will  clearly  be:  what  would  these  four  levels  consist  of? 
I propose  that  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  evaluate  the  criticism  written 
to  date  on  the  novel  in  order  to  see  whether  it  produces  any  sense  of  pattern. 
Based  on  a literature  review,  I believe  that  four  distinct  though  overlapping 
approaches  to  Esau  e Jaco  may  be  identified.  They  are  as  follows: 

1 ) mythic-religious  immanentism:  by  virtue  of  this  type  of  reading,  the  lives  of  the 
two  boys,  Paulo  and  Pedro,  re-enact  the  biblical  narratives  of  Jacob  and  Esau  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  New  Testament,  and  thereby 
lulfil  the  prophecy  described  in  chapter  I; 

2)  national  allegory:  Paulo  and  Pedro’s  lives  encapsulate  the  drama  of  Brazilian 
nationalism  in  its  progression  from  Monarchy  to  Republic; 


3)  the  narrator  as  skeptic:  according  to  this  approach,  Aires,  the  narrator,  describes, 
but  does  not  give  credence  to,  the  various  mythic  and  allegorical  meanings  ascribed 
to  the  lives  of  Paulo  and  Pedro,  namely,  as  described  in  1 and  2 above; 

4.  the  novel  as  roman  a clc.  here  the  story  is  seen  not  so  much  as  a struggle  between 
Pedro  and  Paulo  to  win  Flora’s  hand,  but  rather  the  hidden  story  of  the  uncon- 
fessed love  affair  between  Flora  and  the  narrator  Aires. 
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I.  The  mythic-religious-immanentist  reading 

The  mythic-immanentist  approach  is  that  typified  by  Eugenio  Gomes’s  essay, 
“O  testamento  estetico  de  Machado  de  Assis,”  which  appears  as  the  intro- 
duction to  the  1973  edition  of  the  novel.  Gomes  offers  a careful  analysis  of 
the  role  of  myth  in  Machado  de  Assis’  novel,  arguing  that,  “the  mythicization 
of  the  characters  of  certain  scenes  demanded  a figurative  language,  through 
an  atmosphere  of  transfigurations,  thus  broadening  the  perspectives  of  the 
novel”  (20).  Drawing  on  Northrop  Frye’s  Anatomy  of  Criticism,  Gomes  ana- 
lyzes the  ways  in  which  a series  of  archetypes  drawn  from  the  Bible:  the  story 
of  Esau  and  Jacob  from  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  from  the  New  Testament;  various  myths:  the  Delphic  oracle,  maternity, 
rebirth,  paradise,  prophecy.  Time;  philosophical  texts:  Schopenhauer;  and  lit- 
erary texts:  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  provide  an  appropriately  mythified 
backdrop  that  thereby  animates  the  events  portrayed  in  Esau  e Jaco.  The 
description  in  chapter  I of  Natividade  and  Perpetua’s  visit  to  the  “cabocla”  on 
the  Morro  do  Castelo,  for  example,  and  particularly  of  Barbara,  who  has  “a 
touch  of  the  priestess”  with  “mystery  in  her  eyes”  (7),  as  well  as  the  moment, 
“all  of  her  was  on  the  verge  of  wresting  the  word  from  Fate”  (9),  suggests  that 
the  narrator  is  prepared  to  countenance  the  possibility  of  an  expression  of  a 
deeper,  “mythical”  truth.  Even  the  opening  sentence  of  the  following  chap- 
ter— “All  oracles  are  double-tongued,  but  they  are  understood”  (1 1) — appears 
to  accept  the  possibility  that  there  is  truth  in  the  utterance  of  the  oracle. 
Introduced  in  chapter  I,  the  mythic-religious-immanentist  leitmotiv  weaves 
its  way  through  the  novel,  surfacing  in  comments  related  to  the  story  of  Esau 
and  Jacob  (XV.46),  Natividade’s  comment  about  “Things  fated  to  be!”  (15), 
Perpetua’s  comment  to  the  effect  that  “when  I recited  these  two  names  [Pedro 
and  Paulo],  I felt  something  in  my  heart”  (27),  and  the  narrator’s  comment 
on  Pedro’s  nurse  that,  “It  was  plain  she  had  been  sent  by  God”  (29),  appar- 
ently without  irony.  In  all  of  these  instances  the  assumption  Is  that,  as  read- 
ers, we  will  be  peering  over  the  narrator’s  shoulder,  eavesdropping  on  what  is 
said,  and  taking  everything  we  “witness”  at  face  value. 

II:  The  novel  as  historical  allegory 

The  second  approach  to  the  novel  involves  reading  it  as  an  allegory  of  an 
important  transitional  moment  in  Brazil’s  history.  Eugenio  Gomes,  for  exam- 
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as  well  as  the  twins  as  two  political  parties  fighting  mercilessly  for  the  right 
of  possessing  her”  (33).  However,  that  is  as  far  as  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion goes.  Earl  E.  Eitz  makes  some  allusion  to  this  reading  of  the  novel  when 
he  calls  Esau  e Jaco  “the  most  symbolic  and  mythic  of  Machado’s  works,”  and, 
furthermore,  argues  that  Flora’s  death  may  be  interpreted  as  a national  alle- 
gory: “When  Flora  [...]  later  dies,  the  idealism  that  empowered  the  republic 
seems  to  die  as  well.  The  twins,  political  enemies,  both  mourn  her  loss, 
implying  that  Brazilians  of  all  political  persuasions  could  legitimately  mourn 
the  passing  of  the  republic”  (59).  Some  critics  see  this  as  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  novel.  Dantibio  Rodrigues,  for  example,  states:  ''Esau  e Jaco  is 
the  most  political  of  Machado  de  Assis’  novels.  The  rivalry  between  the 
brothers  Pedro  and  Paulo  represents  much  more  than  a trite  lyric  dispute  over 
Flora;  both  embody  fundamentally  political  ideals,  which  at  the  time  domi- 
nated the  streets  as  well  as  the  salons,  with  the  Republic  menacing  to  over- 
take the  country”  (9).  The  main  reference  to  this  substratum  in  the  novel 
occurs  in  chapter  XXIIL  Though  born  on  the  same  day — 7 April  1870 — the 
two  young  men  give  a diametrically  opposed  interpretation  of  the  historical 
significance  of  that  event:  “Pedro  repeated,  slowly,  ‘I  was  born  on  the  day  His 
majesty  ascended  the  throne.’  And  Paulo,  after  him,  ‘I  was  born  on  the  day 
Pedro  I abdicated  the  throne’”  (61). 

Both  of  these  are  legitimate  readings  of  the  historical  significance  of  that 
day.  The  motif  of  “bottle  half-empty  or  half-full”  is  explored  in  the  following 
sequence  of  witty  chapters  (XXIV-XXVI),  which  describe  the  struggle  over 
the  two  paintings,  one  of  Robespierre — the  architect  of  the  French 
Revolution — and  the  other  of  Louis  XVI — the  last  French  monarch,  exe- 
cuted in  1793.  This  idea  is  followed  up  in  subsequent  chapters  when  the  two 
young  men  have  diametrically  opposed  views  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  as  described  first  from  Aires’  point  of  view  (chapters  LXIII-LXIV), 
and  then  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  sons  (see  in  particular  chapter 
LXV,  which  contrasts  Pedro’s  heavy  heart  with  Paulo’s  “liberated  heart”  (169). 
An  argument  can  certainly  be  made,  according  to  this  mythical-nationalist 
interpretation  of  the  novel,  that  Flora  stands  for  Brazil.  Despite  their  ardent 
political  leanings,  both  young  men  dream  of  the  beautiful  Flora:  “During 
their  sleep,  the  revolution  ceased,  and  the  counter-revolution,  there  was  nei- 
ther Monarchy  nor  Republic,  Dom  Pedro  II  nor  Marshal  Deodoro,  nothing 
with  the  slightest  odour  of  politics.  One  and  the  other  dreamed  of  the  lovely 
inlet  of  Botafogo,  of  a clear  sky,  a bright  afternoon  and  a single  person — 
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Flora”  (174).  True  to  the  standard  trope  of  the  nineteenth-century  Latin 
American  novel  enunciated  by  Doris  Sommer,  Flora,  though  representing  the 
prize  of  Brazil  won  by  a particular  political  party,  is  unaware  of  her  allego- 
rization:  “While  they  were  dreaming  of  Flora,  she  did  not  dream  of  the 
Republic”  (175).  The  interesting  point  about  this  particular  reading  of 
Machado  de  Assis’  novel  is  that — given  that  neither  Pedro  nor  Paulo  get  the 
girl — Esau  e Jaco  becomes  an  allegory  of  the  failed  political  experiment  of 
both  republicanism  and  monarchism  in  nineteenth-century  Brazil. ^ Flora’s 
death,  according  to  this  formula,  would  be  interpreted  as  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  this  internal,  political  failure. 

Ill:  The  narrator  as  skeptic 

The  third  and  fourth  approaches  are  similar  in  that  they  are  predicated  on  the 
notion  that  irony  is  intrinsic  to  the  novel  form,  and  particularly  in  the  con- 
text of  the  narrator’s  stance  towards  the  reality  he  is  depicting;  yet  there  is  a 
difference,  as  we  shall  see.  This  third  approach  to  the  novel — which  focuses 
upon  Aires  as  a skeptic — is  exemplified  by  Jose  Raimundo  Maia  Neto’s 
monograph,  Machado  de  Assis,  The  Brazilian  Pyrrhonian  (1994).  In  his  study, 
Maia  Neto  argues  that  Machado  “deserves  a place  in  the  history  of  the  skep- 
tical tradition”  and,  furthermore,  that  he  should  be  viewed  as  “a  skeptical 
thinker  rather  than  a literary  author”  (xiii).  In  particular,  as  belonging  to  the 
Pyrrhonian  tradition,  which  is  characterized  as  “an  ability,  or  mental  attitude, 
which  opposes  appearances  to  judgements  in  any  way  whatsoever,  with  the 
result  that,  owing  to  the  equipollence  of  the  objects  and  reasons  thus 
opposed,  we  are  brought  firstly  to  a state  of  mental  suspense  and  next  to  a 
state  of  ‘unperturbedness’  or  ‘quietude’”  (1).  In  the  chapter  on  Counselor 
Aires — which  focuses  on  Aires  as  he  appears  in  Esau  e Jaco  as  well  as  in 
Memorial  de  Aires  (1908) — although  there  is  less  on  the  former,  unfortu- 
nately— Maia  Neto  argues  that,  “the  main  and  unique  thing  about  Aires  is 
that  although  he  is  back  in  social  life,  he  is  inwardly  detached  from  it.  Ide 
keeps  the  theoretical  stance  and  lets  himself  be  affected  by  the  appearances  of 
social  life  without  being  disturbed  by  them”  (164). 

But  how,  we  find  ourselves  asking,  does  this  skeptical  stance  manifest 
itself  in  Esau  e Jaco}  The  first  point  to  make  is  that  Aires  often  appears  to  take 
a disarmingly  distanced  approach  to  the  events  he  describes.  Fielen  Caldwell, 
who  translates  the  Counselor’s  name  as  “Ayres,”  suggests  the  following: 
“Although  the  narrative  is  in  the  third  person,  Ayres  (like  Julius  Caesar) 
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introduced  himself  as  one  of  the  actors.  As  narrator,  Ayres  remains  rigidly  in 
character:  he  is  always  the  old  diplomat:  he  is  never  Machado  de  Assis”  (vii-viii). 
But  the  comparison  with  Julius  Caesar  only  goes  so  far.  We  first  see  Aires  in 
chapter  XI  when  he  “held  out  his  hand  to  the  newcomer”  (37),  and  this  is  just 
about  as  verisimilar  as  fitr  as  the  Julius  Caesar  narrator-model  is  concerned.  At 
other  junctures,  the  split  between  Aires  the  narrator  and  Aires  the  man  becomes 
logically  untenable,  and  Aires  comes  perilously  close  to  what  we  normally 
understand  by  the  role  of  the  narrator  in  the  nineteenth-century  novel.  Chapter 
XLl,  for  example,  begins  with  the  following:  “If  Ayres  had  followed  his  incli- 
nation, and  I him  he  would  not  have  gone  on  with  his  walk;  not  would  I have 
begun  this  chapter;  we  would  still  be  in  the  last  one,  without  ever  finishing  it” 
(101).  The  subjectivity  of  the  narrator  is  problematized  to  such  an  extent  that, 
rather  like  in  the  work  of  writers  such  as  Pirandello,  Unamuno,  and  Borges, 
there  is  no  logical  space  in  which  he  can  exist  in  an  empirical  sense.  It  is  a non- 
space, a little  like  those  ambiguous  pictures  of  labyrinths,  which  show  shapes 
coming  together  in  ways  that  Euclidean  space  cannot  allow. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  type  of  narratological  trompe  F oeil  'm  the 
novel.  At  the  end  of  chapter  V,  for  example,  we  are  left  hanging  in  the  air:  “If 
the  soul  of  Joao  de  Mello  saw  them  from  on  high,  he  could  not  but  rejoice  at 
the  chic  with  which  they  went  to  pray  for  a poor  stenographer.  It  is  not  I who 
say  it,  it  was  Santos  who  thought  it”  (20).  Sometimes  the  narrator  seems 
unclear  about  certain  details:  “As  for  the  time  the  three  of  them  spent  in  that 
activity  of  purchases  and  comparison,  there  is  not  record  of  it,  nor  is  one  nec- 
essary. Time  is  properly  the  function  of  a watch,  and  not  one  of  them  con- 
sulted his  watch”  (147).  This  sense  of  the  unreliable  narrator  is  taken  one  step 
further  when  Aires  actually  re-interprets  an  event  previously  portrayed  in  the 
text  in  a different  way.  The  scene  we  had  witnessed  in  chapter  III  when  the 
beggar  receives  a 2,000  reis  note  from  Natividade  (13)  is  given  a new  inflec- 
tion when  recalled  in  chapter  LXXIV.  As  the  narrator  tries  to  explain:  “No, 
reader,  you  have  not  caught  me  in  a contradiction.  I know  very  well  that  in 
the  beginning  the  collector  for  souls  attributed  the  banknote  to  the  pleasure 
a lady  had  got  from  some  amorous  escapade.  I still  remember  his  words: 
‘Those  two  have  seen  a little  green  bird!’  But  if  he  now  attributed  the  note  to 
the  protection  of  the  saint,  he  did  not  lie  then  or  now.  It  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  truth”  (191).  There  are  a number  of  other  examples  in  the  text — 
which  become  more  and  more  frequent  as  it  advances — that  undermine  the 
narrator’s  ability  to  insert  significance  into  what  he  is  witnessing.  Their  grad- 
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Lial  cumulative  effect  is  to  deconstruct  the  mythic-religious-nationalist  signif- 
icance of  the  events.  The  possibility  is  raised  that  the  events  are  not  produced 
by  anything  as  grand  as  Fate  or  Destiny  but  simply  by  chance. 

IV:  Esau  e Jaco  as  roman  a cle 

The  nearest  example  of  an  approach  to  Machado  de  Assis’  fiction  seen  as  a 
roman  a cle  is  that  provided  by  John  Gledson  in  his  monograph,  The  Deceptive 
Realism  of  Machado  de  Assis  (1984),  although  he  does  not  use  this  term  to 
describe  Esau  e Jaco.  Gledson  focuses  on  the  narrator  of  Dom  Casmurro,  show- 
ing him  to  be  “deceptive”  in  the  sense  of  being  “a  deceiver  who  is  out  to  per- 
suade us  of  one  version  of  the  facts  of  his  story”  (17).  It  is  important  to  under- 
line that  Gledson’s  approach — although  it  involves  a sense  of  the  irony  of  the 
narrator — differs  in  some  crucial  ways  from  Maia  Neto’s  approach  described 
above.  Maia  Neto,  for  example,  mentions  Gledson’s  monograph,  as  well  as  his 
important  article  on  the  narrator  of  Memorial  de  Aires,  in  order  to  argue  the 
following:  “My  disagreement  with  the  critics  begins  when  they  claim  that  Bras 
Cubas’,  Dom  Casmurro’s,  and  Aires’  views  are  either  false  or  partial  in  the 
sense  that  they  do  not  present  the  whole  truth  that  is  present  in  the  novel.  This 
implies  that  it  is  then  the  job  of  the  critic  to  uncover  the  truth  picture  (or  the 
whole  truth)  that  is  assumed  to  be  implicit  or  hidden  in  the  novel”  (13).  As 
we  can  see,  an  important  feature  of  Maia  Neto’s  approach  to  Esaii  e Jaco  is  that 
it  takes  for  granted  Gounselor  Aires’  complete  “detachment”  from  the  people 
around  him  (including  Flora),  a point  that  will  become  crucial  in  the  analysis 
of  the  fourth-level  interpretation  of  the  novel. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  external  evidence  (i.e.,  the  view  of  critics)^  to 
the  internal  evidence  within  the  novel  itself  in  order  to  assess  whether  Esau  e 
Jaco  can  legitimately  be  interpreted  as  a roman  a cle.  The  most  important 
piece  of  internal  evidence,  of  course,  is  the  quotation  with  which  this  essay 
begins:  “the  attentive,  truly  ruminative  reader  has  four  stomachs  in  his  brain, 
and  through  these  he  passes  and  repasses  the  actions  and  events,  until  he 
deduces  the  truth  which  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  hidden”  (144).  It  is,  indeed, 
characteristic  of  a roman  a cle  for  the  truth  of  the  story  to  be  “hidden.”  But 
this  is  not  the  only  piece  of  evidence.  In  chapter  III,  Aires  refers  to  the  epi- 
graph of  his  book  in  the  following  terms:  “Well,  there  is  the  epigraph  of  the 
book,  if  I should  wish  to  give  it  one,  and  no  other  occurred  to  me.  It  is  not 
only  a way  of  rounding  out  the  characters  and  their  ideas,  but  it  also  a pair 
of  spectacles  with  which  the  reader  may  penetrate  whatever  seems  not  quite 
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clear  or  wholly  obscure”  (41).  The  reference  here  to  the  reader  “penetrating” 
the  meaning  of  events  reinforces  the  notion  that  there  is  a hidden  level  to  the 
action  portrayed  in  the  novel.  One  other  piece  of  internal  evidence  needs  to 
he  mentioned,  which  occurs  in  chapter  XLI,  entitled  “Incident  of  the 
14onkey,”  a supremely  ironic  chapter.  Aires  imagines  that  he  can  hear  the 
donkey  meditating,  and  then  we  read  the  following  observation: 

Then  he  quietly  laughed  at  himself,  and  went  on  his  way.  He  had  made  up  so 
many  lies  in  the  diplomatic  service  that  perhaps  he  made  up  the  donkey’s  mono- 
logue. That’s  what  it  was:  he  did  not  read  anything  in  its  eyes,  except  irony  and 
patience,  btit  he  could  not  help  giving  these  the  form  of  speech,  with  its  rules  of 
syntax.  Even  the  irony  was  most  likely  in  his  own  retina.  The  eye  of  man  serves  to 
photograph  the  invisible,  just  as  his  ears  record  the  echo  of  silence.  (102-03) 

The  ironic  detachment  taken  up  by  Aires  with  regard  to  his  own  thoughts 
and  interpretation  about  reality  is  extraordinary  and  introduces  a level  of 
uncertainty  into  the  text  that  dissipates  certainty  while  at  the  same  time  not 
invalidating  the  need  to  interpret  or  produce  interpretations  of  phenomenal 
reality.  That  the  “irony”  is  in  Aires’  “retina”  suggests  that  the  very  act  of  per- 
ception introduces  a note  of  irony  (namely,  distance).  It  is  not  the  case  that 
reality  is  perceived  and  then  irony  added.  This  passage  also  introduces  the 
notion  that  the  novelist’s  eye  is  able  to  “photograph  the  invisible,”  which 
implies  that  the  novelist  is  able  to  bring  to  consciousness — to  develop,  to  use 
the  metaphor  of  photography — what  is  invisible  to  others.^ 

Halfway  through  chapter  VI,  for  example,  Aires  address  the  reader  in  such 
a way  that  can  only  be  interpreted  as  mocking:  “Reader,  you  are  about  to 
learn  the  reason  for  that  look,  and  for  those  interlaced  fingers.  It  was  actually 
told  you  some  time  back,  although  it  would  have  been  better  to  let  you  fig- 
ure it  OLit  for  yourself;  but  you  would  probably  not  have  figured  it  out”  (21). 
This  is  not  even  gentle  mockery  and  could  also  legitimately  be  seen  as  a sly 
reference  by  Machado  de  Assis  to  his  novel  as  a roman  a cle.  But  what  is  this 
hidden  level  to  the  text? 

The  mystery  of  the  roman  a cle 

There  are  two  essential  features  of  the  roman  a cle,  first,  that  it  should  have  a 
hidden  meaning,  and,  second,  that  the  unwitting  reader  should  be  none  the 
wiser  when  he  has  finished  the  novel.  (For  this  unwitting  reader,  for  example. 
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the  Hrst  two  levels  ot  Esau  e Jaco  may  be  prima  facie  evident — namely  its 
mythic-religious  and  allegorical  levels — but  not  its  hidden,  secondary  plot.) 
There  are,  of  course,  a number  of  mysteries  in  Esau  e Jaco — why  does  Aires 
write  about  himself  in  the  third  person?  why  does  Flora  not  make  a choice 
between  Paulo  and  Pedro?  why  does  Flora  see  the  latter,  as  her  sketches  sug- 
gest, as  one  person?  why  does  she  refuse  Nobrega’s  offer  of  marriage?  what  is 
the  illness  that  kills  her  so  rapidly? — but  the  most  significant  mystery,  one 
around  which  the  other  mysteries  coalesce  like  planets  around  a star,  is  the 
identity  of  the  third  party,  the  person  whom  Flora  really  loves.  As  we  read  in 
chapter  XCV:  “Do  you  remember  the  lady  vacationer  at  Petropolis  who  attrib- 
uted a third  suitor  to  our  young  lady?  ‘Or  of  the  three  men,’  she  said.  Well, 
here  is  the  third  lover,  and  it  may  be  that  still  another  will  appear”  (235). 

The  third  party  introduced  in  this  chapter  is  Gouveia,  but  when  Flora 
finally  rebuffs  him,  his  identity  as  the  third  party  is  revealed  to  be  a red  her- 
ring. Similarly  with  Nobrega  who  offers  his  hand  in  marriage  to  Flora,  but 
Flora  also  refuses  his  offer. 

As  the  text  suggests,  the  identity  of  her  lover  is  a secret  that  she  takes  with 
her  to  her  grave:  “But  what  crime  could  the  girl  have  committed,  except  the 
crime  of  living,  and  perchance  of  loving,  it  is  not  known  whom,  but  of  lov- 
ing?” (261).  Aires  specifically  introduces  the  notion  that  “it  is  not  known 
whom”  she  loves.  The  comment  that  Aires  makes  immediately  after  this  obser- 
vation is  significant  because  it  introduces  the  possibility  that  Aires  was  that 
secret  admirer.  As  he  continues:  “Forgive  these  obscure  questions,  which  are 
not  appropriate,  but  rather  strike  a discordant  note.  The  reason  for  them  is 
that  I do  not  record  this  death  without  pain,  and  I still  see  the  funeral”  (261). 
This  introduces  a level  of  concern  on  his  part  that  would  be  appropriate  for  a 
friend  who  is  grief-stricken  at  the  loss  of  a friend,  but  the  detail  that  “I  still  see 
the  funeral”  introduces  a note  of  obsession,  which  goes  beyond  Platonic 
friendship.  As  we  shall  see,  there  are  other  details  in  the  text,  which  confirm 
the  possibility  that  there  is  an  emotional  attachment  between  Aires  and  Flora, 
but  they  are  not  presented  in  a straightforward  way  and  indeed  they  suggest 
that  a number  of  interpretations  of  that  relationship  are  possible. 

Aires'  unconfessed  love  for  Flora 

The  first  possible  reading  is  that  Aires  has  an  unconfessed  love  for  Flora,  of 
which  he  is  also  unaware.  There  are  a number  of  junctures  in  the  novel  that 
reveal  that  Aires  feels  attracted  towards  Flora.  His  conversation  with  Flora  in 
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chapter  XXXIV,  lor  example,  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Paulo  and  Pedro, 
and  we  read:  “Flora  forgot  one  subject  for  another,  and  the  old  man  for  the 
young  men.  Ayres  waited  only  long  enough  to  see  her  laugh  with  them,  and 
to  feel  within  himself  a twinge  of  something  like  regret.  Regret  at  getting  old, 
I think”  (86).  Aires  is  beginning  to  feel  jealous,  but  the  narrator  refuses  to  con- 
firm this,  since  the  statement  is  mitigated  by  the  phrase  “I  think.”  Pointing  in 
a similar  direction,  when  Aires  recalls  Flora’s  gratitude  at  his  comment  to  her 
to  the  effect  that  “Every  free  soul  is  an  empress!”  (122),  he  writes:  “The  dear 
little  thing  thanked  me  for  those  five  words”  (123).  His  choice  of  the  expres- 
sion “meiga  criatura”  already  indicates  that  he  is  forming  an  attachment  for 
her.  There  is  a level  of  the  text  that  allows  us  to  interpret  Aires’  undisclosed 
feelings  for  Flora  as  latently  sexual  but  as  covered  with  the  discreet  patina  of 
the  paternal:  “After  a few  moments,  Ayres  began  to  feel  that  this  girl  awoke 
gentle  voices  within  him,  voices  that  were  dead  or  sleeping  or  unborn,  pater- 
nal voices”  (134-35).  The  same  notion  of  paternity  occurs  later  on  in  the 
novel,  but  this  time  it  is  shrouded  in  ambiguity.  Aires  has  been  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Flora  and  we  are  suddenly  allowed  access  to  his  thoughts: 

He  had  determined  to  see  happy — if  marriage  was  happiness,  and  her  husband 
happy,  notwithstanding  the  exclusion:  the  excluded  would  be  consoled.  Now 
whether  it  was  for  the  love  of  the  twins,  or  for  love  of  her,  is  something  one  can- 
not really  say  for  certain.  Even  to  raise  the  corner  of  the  veil,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  penetrate  his  soul  even  deeper  than  he  himself  had  gone.  There,  perhaps, 
among  the  ruins  of  a halTcelibate,  would  be  found  the  pale,  late-blooming  flower 
of  paternity,  or,  more  properly,  of  a longing  lor  it.  (217) 

There  are  two  features  of  this  passage  that  I wish  to  draw  attention  to.  The 
first  is  that  it  introduces  the  notion  that  the  narrator — and  in  turn  the 
reader — has  penetrated  deeper  into  Aires’  soul  than  he  had  himself  Despite 
this  overturning  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  the  text — the  narrator  is  Aires  and 
therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  know  any  more  about  himself  than  he  already 
does — it  introduces  the  very  interesting  dimension  into  the  text  that  Aires  is 
unaware  of  the  depths  of  his  soul.  As  suggested  above,  there  are  a number  of 
other  details  in  the  text  that  confirm  this  reading,  namely,  that  Aires  is  in  love 
with  Flora  but  is  in  denial  about  this  fact.  This  double-layeredness  of  the  text 
is  confirmed  when  we  read  subsequently  that  the  “flower  of  paternity”  has 
begun  to  bloom  in  his  soul.  This  phrase  is  ambiguous.  It  could  mean:  1)  Aires 
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has  paternal  feelings  towards  Flora  (what  Aires  thinks);  or  2)  Aires  desires  to 
have  a child  with  Flora  (what  Aires  does  not  realize  but  what  we  as  readers  real- 
ize). As  we  have  seen,  there  are  a number  of  elements  within  Esau  e Jaco  that 
suggest  that  Machado  de  Assis’  novel  can  be  interpreted  as  a roman  a r/c  por- 
traying the  love  that  Aires  has  for  Flora,  even  though  he  is  unaware  of  it. 

Flora's  unconfessed  love  for  Aires 

The  second  possibility  is  that  Flora  too  has  an  unconfessed  love  for  Aires. 
This  is  first  suggested  in  chapter  XXXI  when  Aires  makes  the  comment  that 
he  finds  Flora  to  be  “a  mystery.”  Santos  invites  him  to  play  cards — typical  of 
the  chiaroscuro  effects  of  this  novel,  it  happens  to  be  a game  of  men — but  he 
declines  because  he  notices  the  effect  his  comment  has  had  on  Flora:  “Ayres 
was  reluctant  to  accept,  so  disquieted  did  Flora  appear,  with  her  eyes  on  him, 
questioning,  curious  to  know  why  she  was,  or  would  come  to  be,  ‘a  mystery’” 
(79).  That  Flora  is  fascinated  is  suggested  by  the  detail  that  concludes  the 
chapter:  “Off  they  went  to  the  game,  while  Ayres  stayed  in  the  drawing  room, 
in  a corner,  listening  to  the  ladies,  and  never  once  did  Flora  take  her  eyes  off 
him”  (80).  Not  taking  one’s  eyes  off  someone  all  evening  is  often  an  indica- 
tion of  something  more  than  casual  interest.  If  Flora  were  in  love  with  Aires, 
this  might  explain  why  she  dies  so  unexpectedly;  there  are  indications  that 
the  mysterious  illness  that  kills  her  is  unrequited  love — such  is  Aires’  surmise 
in  any  case,  as  already  mentioned.  This  indeed  would  not  be  an  unusual 
occurrence  in  a nineteenth-century  novel. 

The  novel  as  smokescreen 

The  third  possibility  is  that  Aires  and  Flora  are  lovers  and  that  the  text  is  a 
deliberate  cover-up  of  their  relationship.  This  would  mean  that  the  text  is  the 
result  of  a cynical  scheme  designed  to  fool  the  unwitting  reader.  Aires  men- 
tions on  a number  of  occasions — some  of  them  already  alluded  to — that  his 
career  as  a diplomat  taught  him  to  lie.  The  possibility  that  this  deceit  could 
be  specifically  associated  with  Flora  is  suggested  by  the  comment  that  rounds 
off  chapter  XCVIII.  Doctor  Aires  is  attempting  to  provide  a diagnosis  of 
Flora’s  mysterious  illness — she  has  a fever — when  he  sees  something  in  her 
eyes  that  he  finds  difficult  to  define: 

It  is  a great  deal  to  read  in  a pair  of  eyes,  but  good  diplomats  retain  their  talent 

for  understanding  everything  a silent  face  says  to  them,  and  even  the  contrary. 
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Ayres  had  been  an  excellent  diplomat,  in  spite  of  the  Caracas  adventure;  if  it  was- 
n’t that  this  too  sharpened  his  gift  for  uncovering  and  for  covering  up.  All  diplo- 
macy is  in  these  two  related  verbs.  (242) 

There  are  (at  least)  two  mutually  contradictory  ways  of  interpreting  this 
passage.  The  first,  and  more  obvious,  is  to  see  it  as  referring  to  Aires’  ability 
to  see  into  the  depths  of  Flora’s  soul,  and  to  see  (we  may  speculate)  that  she 
is  in  love.  This  would  be  to  interpret  Aires’  analysis  of  the  gaze  in  terms  of  his 
skill  at  “uncovering”  the  truth.  The  second  less  obvious  interpretation 
inclines  lis  to  see  some  trickery  in  this  description,  for  the  text  says  that  diplo- 
mats have  the  gift  for  not  only  “uncovering”  but  also  for  “covering  up”  the 
truth.  This  passage  could  thus — though  more  tendentiously — be  interpreted 
as  hinting  that  Aires  is  deliberately  covering  up  the  truth  of  Flora’s  gaze.  We 
might  speculate  that  Aires  and  Flora  are  about  to  become  lovers,  and  that  this 
gaze  is  a code  word  for  their  secret  affair. 

The  possibility  that  Aires  and  Flora  are  engaged  in  an  affair,  before  her 
untimely  death,  is  hinted  at  by  a number  of  events,  which  lack  an  objective 
correlative.  The  text,  for  example,  does  not  provide  a coherent  reason  why 
Flora  needs  to  move  away  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  move  in  with  Aires’  sister. 
Dona  Rita,  who  lives  in  Petropolis.  The  chapter  that  immediately  follows  the 
“doctor’s  consultation”  provided  by  Aires  is  entitled  “A  tftulo  de  ares  novos” 
(“On  the  Pretext  of  a Change  of  Air”).  If  this  chapter  heading  is  interpreted 
literally — and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  it  should  not  be  interpreted  so — it 
SLiggests  unequivocally  that  Flora’s  move  to  Petropolis  is  a pretext.  This  intro- 
duces the  possibility  that  Flora  has  moved  there  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet 
Aires  via  his  sister.  Otherwise,  why  would  Aires  say  the  following  to  her:  “‘I 
am  going  to  arrange  a fine  house  for  you,’  he  said  as  he  left”  (242)?  This 
hypothesis — and  it  must  remain  at  the  level  of  speculation — would  explain 
some  of  the  ambiguity  that  underlies  Aires’  comments  about  Paulo  and 
Pedro.  Once  she  has  moved  to  his  sister’s  house,  for  example,  he  thought  to 
himself:  “Not  seeing  them,  she  is  forgetting  them”  (243).  Aires’  motive  for 
wishing  Flora  to  forget  about  the  twins  is  not  made  clear.  When  Flora  shows 
him  a sketch  of  the  twins  portrayed  as  one  person,  he  simply  tears  it  up  (246). 
There  is  one  other  detail  that  suggests  that  there  is  more  in  the  events  than 
the  narrator  wishes  to  disclose,  and  this  is  the  embrace  that  occurs  in  the 
empty,  unnarrated  space  situated  between  the  end  of  chapter  IC  and  the 
beginning  of  chapter  C.  Dona  Rita,  Flora,  and  Aires  are  involved  in  a dis- 
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cussion  about  Dona  Rita’s  decision  to  cut  off  her  hair  and  put  it  in  her  dead 
husband’s  coffin  when  we  read  the  following: 

Whereupon  Dona  Rita  rook  the  girl’s  hands  and  placed  them  on  her  own  shoul- 
ders, and  concluded  the  gesture  with  an  embrace.  Everyone  had  praised  her  for 
the  unselfishness  of  the  act;  this  was  the  first  person  to  find  it  unique.  And  so 
another  long  embrace,  much  longer.  (244) 

On  the  face  of  it,  of  course,  Dona  Rita  and  Flora  hug  each  other  twice. 
This  appears  to  he  confirmed  by  the  opening  three  sentences  of  the  follow- 
ing chapter:  “The  embrace  was  so  long  that  it  took  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 
This  one  begins  without  it  or  a third  one.  Even  Ayres’  and  Flora’s  handclasp, 
though  lingering,  finally  ended”  (244).  Given,  however,  that  there  is  so  much 
ambiguity  hovering  over  the  circumstances  of  Flora’s  stay  at  Dona  Rita’s  res- 
idence, it  is  possible  to  see  the  text  in  another  light,  as  perhaps  a coded  refer- 
ence to  an  embrace  between  Flora  anci  Aires.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  sen- 
tence, “And  so  another  long  embrace,  much  longer”  would  be  a coded 
reference  to  the  nascent  love  between  Flora  and  Aires.  This  is  admittedly  a 
tenuous  reading  of  the  text,  but  the  fact  that  the  narrator  deliberately  draws 
attention  to  a veil  that  has  been  drawn  over  the  interstice  between  chapter  IC 
and  chapter  C (“The  embrace  was  so  long  that  it  took  the  rest  of  the  chap- 
ter”), and  that  he  has  previously  referred  to  his  skill  at  “covering  up”  suggests 
that  this  is  a possible  reading  of  the  unnarrated  embrace  that  as  readers  we  are 
prevented  from  witnessing. 

Coda 

In  this  essay  I have  suggested  that  Machado  de  Assis’  Esau  e Jaco  contains  four 
levels  of  meaning — the  mythic,  the  allegoric,  the  ironic,  and,  also,  that  it  can 
he  interpreted  as  a roman  a de,  the  latter  in  three  guises,  namely,  Aires’ 
• unconfessed  love  for  Flora,  Flora’s  unconfessed  love  for  Aires,  or  the  novel  as 
coded  smokescreen.  I do  not  suggest  that  the  most  daring  of  these  interpre- 
tations— the  novel  as  coded  smokescreen — is  the  “correct”  reading  of  Esau  e 
Jaco  but  rather  that  each  of  the  four  levels  supports  itself  by  a verisimilar  web 
of  allusions.  The  hnal  mystery  of  the  novel  is  that  these  four  levels  of  inter- 
pretation— especially  the  first  two  versus  the  last  two — are  mutually  exclu- 
sive, leaving  the  reader  in  a state  of  hermeneutic  suspension.  For  the  rumi- 
native reader,  Esau  e Jaco  remains  undigested. 
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Notes 

^ See  Jospovici  124. 

" See  in  particular  Gledson’s  The  Deceptive  Realism  of  Machado  de  Assis. 

^ For  further  discussion,  see  Sommer,  who  provides  a reading  of  two  nineteenth-centur\' 
Brazilian  novels,  O Guarani  and  Iracema^  in  which  she  interprets  the  love  stor\'  as  also  a drama 
of  Brazilian  nationhood  (see  138-71).  She  does  not,  however,  mention  Machado  de  Assis’  nov- 
els. 

An  already  suggested  reference  would  in  the  first  instance  be  made  to  Gledson’s  The 
Deceptive  Realism  of  Machado  de  Assis,  although  this  work  refers  to  Dom  Casmurro,  as  well  as  to 
Gledson’s  article,  “The  Last  Betrayal  of  Machado  de  Assis:  Memorial  de  Aires  (121-50),  which 
likewise  does  not  refer  to  Esau  e Jaco.  Reference  would  also  need  to  be  made  to  Kinnear  (54- 
65)  and  Xunes.  But  this  approach  would  need  to  be  balanced  by  reference  to  Maia  Neto,  as 
well  as  to  Dixon.  To  give  one  example  of  the  divide  between  these  two  sets  of  critics,  I quote 
the  following  statement  by  Maia  Xeto  about  Gledson’s  1985  article:  “John  Gledson  is  uneasy 
about  the  fact  that  Aires’  point  of  view  is  perspectival,  relative,  and  shaped  by  his  subjectivity. 
Gledson  assumes  that  there  must  be  a plain,  objective,  absolute  truth  and  realit\',  so  Aires’  ver- 
sion of  the  plot  is  unreliable  and  must  be  dismissed  by  the  intelligent  reader.  A more  subtle, 
political  plot  must  be  ‘allegorically’  deduced — this  is  Machado’s  point  of  view  (Gledson,  ‘Last 
Betrayal’).  Gledson’s  interpretation  is  inappropriate  because  it  is  a dogmatic  one,  whereas  the 
novel  is  skeptical”  (219,  n.  2). 

^ The  intriguing  feature  of  Machado  de  Assis’  novels  is  that  they  seem  simultaneously  to 
express  a m}-thic,  immanentist  worldview  while  at  the  same  time  expressing  an  ironic  vision  of 
those  ver}’  same  principles.  Roberto  Schwarz  has  an  interesting  essay,  “Machado  de  Assis:  A 
Biographical  Sketch”  that  throws  some  light  on  what  might  be  called  the  chiaroscuro  effect  of 
Machado’s  later  fiction.  Machado  de  ^Assis’  father  was  a housepainter,  but  more  imponant  than 
this  denomination  was  the  fact  that  he  was  part  of  the  class  of  agregados  (“retainers”)  who,  in  the 
special  social  and  economic  circumstances  of  nineteenth-centur)’  Brazil,  were  dependent  on  the 
landowner  class.  As  Schwarz  has  pointed  out,  while  Machado  went  up  the  social  ladder — he 
became  a government  employee  at  the  age  of  twentc^-seven  and  rose  in  the  ranks  to  eventually 
become  a senior  civil  servant — “it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  Machado  was  breaking  with  pater- 
nalism” (78).  In  the  first  phase  of  Machado’s  work,  which  lasted  until  he  was  fort)',  Machado  in 
effect  “practiced  the  you-scratch-my-back-and-I’ll-scratch-yours  s)'stem  of  paternalism  with 
insuperable  elegance”  (81).  But  this  changed  from  1880  onwards.  Schwarz  suggests: 

.-After  looking  at  Brazilian  socien'  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor  dependant,  who 
shines  by  the  discernment  with  which  he  expresses  his  esteem  for  the  established  order, 
developing  his  talent  in  order  to  be  recognized  and  co-opted  by  the  ruling  elite,  the 
writer  would  now  look  at  societ)'  from  the  point  of  view  of  someone  nicely  set  up 
within  it.  The  time  had  come  to  relativize  the  experience  he  had  gathered.  Instead  of 
the  positive  vision,  he  now  adopted  the  disillusioned  one,  whose  aim  is  not  to  criticize, 
but  to  vouchsafe  the  splendor  and  the  calm  of  an  unfettered  intelligence;  it  is  as  if 
understanding  the  mechanism  of  societ)’  were  a consolation  for  the  lack  of  meaning  of 
this  vet)’  mechanism,  and  for  its  horrors.  (82-83) 

As  Schwarz  points  out,  the  paradigm  shift  did  not  involve  simply  a progression  from  con- 
formism to  criticism  since  Machado  was  still  in  a sense  dependent  on  the  s)’stem,  even  if  he  saw 
“its  horrors.”  This  may  explain  why  we  find  in  Machado’s  later  fiction,  and  particularly  in  Esaii 
e ]ac6,  an  immanentist  reading  of  social  events  coupled — seemingly  in  a paradoxical  fashion — 
with  an  ironic  reading  of  the  same  events. 
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How  is  the  Second  Life  of  Bras  Cubas  Different 
from  His  First  One? 


Victor  J.  Mendes 


Abstract.  This  paper  takes  advantage  of  some  aspects  ot  Niklas  Ltihmann’s 
concept  ot  a second-order  observer  to  present  some  cognitive  gains  with 
reference  to  the  materiality  of  composing  posthumous  memoirs,  the 
intentional  control  ol  action  and  writing,  moral  judgment,  the  book  as 
metaphor,  and  the  omniscient  narrator  in  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of 
Bras  Cubas.  Did  Cubas  learn  from  his  first  life?  Does  Cubas  control  as 
a narrator  what  he  could  not  control  as  a protagonist?  At  this  juncture, 
this  paper  is  a preliminary  contribution  to  addressing  the  following 
relevant  question:  What  are  the  consequences  of  a second-order  observer 
approach  to  the  critical  reading  of  Machado  de  Assis? 


! 


1. 


For  (and  in  part  from)  Anna  Klobucka 


In  the  opening  paragraph  of  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas,  the  nar- 
rator takes  stock  of  his  first  life  from  the  vantage  point  of  his  second  existence, 
a minimalist  life  on  the  other  side  of  death.  “A  Second  Life”  is  also  the  title  of 
a short  story  by  Machado  de  Assis  (more  on  which  below);  for  now,  I will 
restrict  this  designation  to  Bras  Cubas’  explicit  and  implicit  actions  following 
his  death  in  August  1869  and  read  them  in  the  precise  terms  in  which  they  are 
presented  in  the  novel.  In  a broader  sense,  I resort  to  the  allegory  of  a second 
life  in  order  to  describe  the  novel’s  protagonist  as  the  figure  of  a second-order 
observer,  which  makes  it  possible  to  interpret  the  observer  observing  himself 
in  his  role  as  the  participant  in  his  first  life.^  The  activity  of  Bras  Cubas  in  his 
second  life  is  largely  limited  to  the  writing  of  his  Posthumous  Memoirs,  in 
which  discursive  games  related  to  his  philosophy  of  composition  play  an 
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important  role.  One  such  game  may  be  observed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
novel’s  last  chapter  (“On  Negatives”  [“Das  Negativas”]),  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  radical  promise  of  its  title,  ends  up  revealing  some  positive  aspects: 

This  last  chapter  is  all  about  negatives.  I didn’t  attain  the  fame  of  the  poultice,  I 
wasn’t  minister,  I wasn’t  caliph,  I didn’t  get  to  know  marriage.  The  truth  is  that  I 

alongside  these  lacks  the  good  fortune  of  not  having  to  earn  my  bread  by  the  sweat  ' 

of  my  brow  did  befall  me.  Furthermore,  I didn’t  suffer  the  death  of  Dona  Placida 
or  the  semidementia  of  Quincas  Borba.  Putting  one  and  another  thing  together, 
any  person  will  probably  imagine  that  there  was  neither  a lack  nor  a surfeit  and, 
consequently,  that  I went  off  squared  with  life.  And  he  imagines  wrong.  Because 
on  arriving  at  this  other  side  of  the  mystery  I found  myself  with  a small  balance, 
which  is  the  final  negative  in  this  chapter  of  negatives — I had  no  children,  I haven’t  | 
transmitted  the  legacy  of  our  misery  to  any  creature.  (Ch.  160)^ 


Bras  Cubas’  list  of  failures  includes  the  poultice  he  invented,  which  in  the 
film  version  of  the  novel  {Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cubas),  directed  by 
Andre  Klotzel,  is  curiously  transformed  into  a successful  invention  that  tra- 
verses successive  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  presenting  an  alternative  j 
future  of  sorts  for  our  hero’s  original  fiasco.  Although  the  film  leaves  open  the  ■ 
possibility  that  this  counter-narrative  might  be  produced  by  the  delirious  , 
mind  of  the  protagonist  himself,  this  cinematographic  conversion  of  a stated  : 
failure  into  concrete  images  of  success  points  toward  a recognition  that  some  j 
of  the  presumably  negative  aspects  of  Bras  Cubas’  life-balance  are  clearly 
viewed  in  a positive  perspective.  In  effect,  there  is  no  correlation  in  the  text  j- 
between  the  “negatives”  it  enumerates  and  the  narrator’s  resulting  unhappi-  I 
ness:  for  example,  his  not  having  to  work  for  a living  is  referred  to  as  “good  i 
fortune.”  Similarly,  the  passage  describing  his  own  death  in  the  first  chapter  j 
of  the  novel  is  nothing  less  than  a gentle  paean  to  the  Freudian  death  drive.  ! 

In  engaging  with  his  task  of  accounting  for  what  I have  called,  respectively,  I 
his  first  and  his  second  life,  Cubas  employs  the  vocabular\^  of  arithmetic  ! 
(“Putting  one  thing  and  another  together”  [“somadas  umas  coisas  e outras”])  and  : 
finance  (“balance”  [“saido”]).  As  is  habitual  throughout  the  novel,  the  readers — 
represented  by  the  figure  of  “any  person” — are  hectored  by  the  narrator  with 
denunciations  of  their  mistakes:  they  probably  think  Bras  Cubas  departed  j 
“squared  with  life”  (“quite  com  a vida”),  when  in  truth  he  left  it  with  a “small 
balance”  (“pequeno  saido”).  The  term  “quite”  in  Portuguese  is  used  precisely  to  | 
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j signify  “free  from  debt,”  while  “saldo”  is  the  difference  between  the  sums  of  debit 
I and  credit.  Since  the  narrator  was  and  remained  a wealthy  man  until  the  end  of 
! his  life,  we  would  certainly  expect  his  life’s  financial  balance  to  be  positive. 

Interestingly,  however,  we  are  explicitly  informed  by  Bras  Cubas  that  the 
balance,  as  analyzed  by  him,  is  negative  and  that  it  consists  in  his  not  having 
children.  The  relationship  he  establishes  between  not  having  children  and  not 
I transmitting  “the  legacy  of  our  misery”  points  to  biological  procreation  as  a 
'i  means  of  hereditary  transmission,  in  this  case,  a failed  transmission.  On  the 
i;  contrary,  “the  legacy  of  our  misery”  seems  to  have  been  quite  successfully 
j!  transmitted  in  his  Posthumous  Memoirs,  which  ends  with  this  very  expression: 

I the  entire  novel  may  be  read  as  an  ambitious  act  of  propagating  “the  legacy 
of  our  misery,”  which  no  poultice  is  capable  of  curing.  In  this  sense,  the  nar- 
rator’s negative  conclusion,  according  to  which  he  has  not  transmitted  this 
j legacy  to  anyone,  is  evidence  of  his  blindness  since  it  Is  inscribed  in  a cultural 

[object,  a book,  that  will  have  at  least  five  readers  (in  the  very  modest  estima- 
tion of  his  prefatory  remarks  addressed  “To  the  Reader”).-^  Indeed,  the  author 
Bras  Cubas  states  that  he  hopes  “to  entice  sympathetic  opinion”  (“angariar  as 
I simpatias  da  opiniao”)  and  therefore  reveals  that  he  fully  expects  to  convey  to 
his  readers  the  legacy  of  his  written  misery.  In  other  words,  the  book 
I Posthumous  Memoirs  does  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  its  narrator  conclu- 
sively states  as  having  done.  For  this  subtle  reason  among  others,  the  narra- 
tor Bras  Cubas  merits  little  confidence  on  our  part."^ 

I The  last  paragraph  of  chapter  98  contributes  to  the  collection  of  textual 
moments  in  which  Bras  Cubas  says  one  thing  and  his  book  very  openly  does 
its  exact  opposite: 

1 j I had  an  urge  to  suppress  this  chapter.  This  is  a slippery  slope.  But,  after  all,  I’m 
[ writing  my  memoirs  and  not  yours,  my  peaceable  reader.  Alongside  the  charming 

maiden  I seemed  to  be  taken  with  a double  and  indefinable  feeling.  [...]  No,  I am 
I I most  certainly  going  to  suppress  this  chapter. 

J The  Portuguese  original  of  the  last  sentence  of  this  passage  suggests  a per- 
formative: “Nao;  decididamente  suprimo  este  capftulo.”  Bras  Cubas’  explicitly 
ji  1 stated  intentions  and  his  discursive  actions  take  separate  paths,  shattering  what- 
.(1 1 ever  confidence  in  him  we  may  have  remaining.  In  a parallel  situation  at  the  psy- 
1 1 chological  level.  Bras  Cubas  appears  unable  to  control  the  move  from  intention 
[0  to  action  in  an  episode  that  is  symptomatic  of  his  relationship  with  Marcela: 
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Marcela  kept  herself  seated,  tapping  her  teeth  with  her  nails,  cold  as  a piece  of 
marble.  1 had  an  urge  to  strangle  her,  humiliate  her  at  least,  make  her  crawl  at  my 
feet.  Perhaps  I would  have,  but  my  actions  took  the  opposite  turn:  It  was  me  who 
threw  myself  at  her  feet,  contrite  and  supplicant.  (Ch.  17) 

This  inability  to  exercise  intentional  control  over  one’s  actions  merits  a closer 
analysis.  In  the  novel’s  last  paragraph  in  chapter  160,  In  chapter  98,  which  Cubas 
claims  to  suppress  but  does  not,  as  well  as  in  the  comic  and  revealing  episode 
involving  Marcela,  declared  intentions  are  exchanged  for  their  opposites.  In 
other  words,  in  Posthumous  Memoirs  the  loss  of  intentional  control  is  subject  to 
a particular  kind  of  conversion  dependent  on  contraries,  which  can  be  exercised 
both  at  the  level  of  action  and  with  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  composition. 

2. 

As  already  noted  above,  I have  purloined  the  expression  “second  life”  from 
the  title  of  a story  by  Machado  de  Assis,  included  in  the  volume  Histdrias  sem 
data  (1884),  which  stages  the  scene  of  the  transmigration  of  a soul,  relying 
on  a theory  that  goes  back  at  least  to  the  Pythagorean  philosophical  tradition. 
The  fictional  nature  of  the  reincarnation  experience  is  suggested  by  the  scep- 
tical attitude  that  greets  the  telling  of  his  story  by  Jose  Maria,  the  man  who 
claims  to  be  living  his  second  life.  Monsignor  Caldas  tells  a black  servant  that 
a “madman”  (“um  sujeito  doido”)  has  told  him  a story  that  included  an 
account  of  his  own  death: 

— As  I was  saying,  I died  on  March  20,  1860,  at  5:43  in  the  morning.  I was  then 
sixty-eight  years  old.  My  soul  flew  through  space  until  it  lost  sight  of  the  earth, 
leaving  the  moon,  sun,  and  stars  far  below.  It  finally  penetrated  an  empty  space 
which  was  only  dimly  illuminated.  I continued  to  rise  and  began  to  see  a tiny  dot 
shining  brightly,  very  far  off  in  the  distance.  The  point  grew  larger  and  became  a 
sun.  [...]  I kept  rising.  At  one  point  I heard  some  delightful  music  coming  from 
a distance  of  about  40,000  leagues,  and  when  I was  5,000  leagues  away  from  it,  a 
throng  of  souls  descended  and  carried  me  away  on  a litter  of  ether  and  feathers. 
Shortly  thereafter,  I entered  the  new  sun,  which  is  the  planet  of  the  virtuous  souls 
of  the  earth.  [...]  Once  inside,  I found  out  that  my  arrival  marked  the  comple- 
tion of  another  group  of  one  thousand  souls — that  was  the  reason  for  the  extra- 
ordinary celebrations  they  gave  in  my  honor,  which  lasted  two  centuries  or,  by  our 
measurements,  forty-eight  hours.  {The  Devil’s  Church  52-3) 
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As  always  happens  when  we  compare  one  thing  to  another  in  detail,  we 
realize  that  what  transpires  in  “A  Second  Life”  is  quite  different  from  the  story 
told  by  Bras  Ctihas.5  In  “A  Second  Life,”  Jose  Maria  died  and  was  born  for  a 
second  time  in  the  world  as  we  know  it:  “I  was  reborn  on  January  5,  1861.” 
His  second  life  began  about  eight  months  after  his  death  in  March  of  1860. 
The  more  restricted  second  life  of  Bras  Cubas  is  confined  to  his  activity  as  a 
zombie-like  writer  with  the  consciousness  of  an  adult,  which  suggests  some 
form  of  continuity  between  the  before  and  the  after  of  his  death.  At  the  same 
time,  his  writings  as  a dead  man  do  not  depart  greatly  from  certain  narrative 
patterns  established  by  such  literary  precursors  of  his  art  as  Laurence  Sterne 
or  Almeida  Garrett — writing  in  the  course  of  their  first  lives — and  in  partic- 
ular from  their  treatment  of  the  figure  of  the  reader  as  a character  and  indi- 
vidual. In  his  second  life.  Bras  Cubas  may  do  without  sex  or  money,  both  of 
which  he  enjoyed  in  abundance  during  his  first  existence,  but  the  style  of  his 
I prose  is  not  radically  different  from  that  cultivated  by  members  of  a genealog- 
I ical  lineage  of  authors  who  wrote  on  this  side  of  death. For  this  reason  also, 
the  description  of  the  condition  of  Bras  Cubas  the  narrator  as  a kind  of  life 
remains  correct,  although  it  is  certainly  a very  particular  kind  of  life.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  his  specific  condition  is  to  have  embodied  accidentally  the 
paradigmatic  Romantic  model  of  literary  creation,  William  Wordsworth’s 
“emotion  recollected  in  tranquility.”^ 

Let  us  juxtapose  the  scene  of  Bras  Cubas’  death  in  Posthumous  Memoirs 
with  the  scene  of  death  in  “A  Second  Life.”  What  happens  in  the  former? 

Now  I want  to  die  peacefully,  methodically,  listening  to  the  ladies  sobbing,  the 
men  talking  softly,  the  rain  drumming  on  the  caladitim  leaves  of  my  suburban 
home,  and  the  strident  sound  of  a knife  a grinder  is  sharpening  outside  a harness- 
maker’s  door.  I swear  to  you  that  the  orchestra  of  death  was  not  at  all  as  sad  as  it 
might  have  seemed.  From  a certain  point  on  it  even  got  to  be  delightful.  Life  was 
thrashing  about  in  my  chest  with  the  surging  of  an  ocean  wave.  My  consciousness 
' was  evaporating.  I was  descending  into  physical  and  moral  immobility  and  my 

I body  was  turning  into  a plant,  a stone,  mud,  nothing  at  all.  (Ch.  1 ) 

Bras  Cubas’  will  to  die  (“I  want  to  die  peacefully”)  is  accompanied  by  var- 
ious radical  changes  in  his  body,  moral  judgment,  and  consciousness.  Let  us 
take  them  one  by  one.  His  body  is  disappearing,  moving  from  the  animal 
kingdom  through  the  vegetal  and  mineral  domains  to  “nothing  at  all.”  This 
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a relevant  point  in  what  regards  the  practical  aspects  of  Bras  Cubas’  second 
life,  knowing  as  we  do  that  he  is  going  to  write  his  Posthumous  Memoirs.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  when  he  made  the  decision  to  produce  his  work,  but 
nothing  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  happened  in  the  course  of  his  first  life.  Does 
the  dead  author  still  have  hands  to  write  with  or  does  he  belong  to  a world 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  write  without  using  hands?  Does  not  writing  a book 
require  some  form  of  corporeal  presence  on  the  part  of  the  author?  Does  he 
read  what  he  writes  in  his  second  life?  Cubas’  second  life  is  quite  minimal:  his 
body  is  not  available  anymore  and  he  has  no  social  life.  He  is  a writer  who 
cannot  see  (ch.  71);  therefore,  he  is  unable  to  edit  what  he  writes.  Cubas’ 
blindness  would  explain  why  it  is  the  zombie  author’s  strategy  to  produce  fur- 
ther chapters  instead  of  going  back  to  correct  or  suppress  earlier  ones,  as  he 
repeatedly  announces  he  would  like  to  do  (e.g.,  ch.  72  and  ch.  98). 

As  for  the  suspension  of  morality  at  the  moment  of  death,  the  question  is 
not  exactly  a new  one  for  our  protagonist:  there  is  a passage  referring  to 
Cubas’  first  life  in  which  moral  judgment  is  described  as  a “moral  and  men- 
tal torpor”  (“torpor  moral  e mental”)  (ch.  137).  A paradigmatic  case  of  the 
suspension  of  moral  judgment  is  that  of  the  narrator’s  lover  Virgflia  and  her 
extraordinarily  persistent  moral  blindness.  Not  even  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Lobo  Neves,  brings  on  any  moral  insight  with  regard  to  her  recurrent 
betrayals  of  the  deceased.  The  pathos  of  her  sincere  weeping  at  the  funeral  is 
but  a defense  mechanism  staving  off  moral  judgment  (ch.  150),  as  explained 
in  the  narrative  of  her  lover  Bras  Cubas,  also  dead  and  an  ironic  writer.^ 

As  for  Bras  Cubas’  consciousness  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  brings  forth 
some  issues  related  to  the  construction  of  his  character.^  We  are  told  that  his 
consciousness  has  evaporated  as  he  died.  It  is  not  believable,  however,  that  it 
should  disappear  forever,  given  that  in  his  second  life  Bras  Cubas  as  a narra- 
tor will  require  a measure  of  consciousness  to  write  a novel  as  sophisticated 
as  his  Posthumous  Memoirs,  even  if  we  concede  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
of  a world  in  which  one  can  write  a book  without  using  one’s  hands.  An 
unconscious  Cubas  the  writer  is  not  at  all  plausible,  even  within  the  fictional 
and  critical  parameters  of  the  non-realist  reality  he  inhabits  after  dying.  It  is 
necessary  to  claim,  therefore,  that  Bras  Cubas’  loss  of  consciousness  at  the 
precise  moment  of  his  death  is  temporary.  The  bridge  between  his  experience 
of  death,  described  in  so  extraordinarily  expressive  terms  (“1  seemed  to  feel 
my  own  sudden  decomposition”  [ch.  7])  as  a collapse  of  consciousness,  and 
his  existence  as  an  exuberantly  inventive  narrator  manipulating  ambivalences 
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and  ironies,  this  passage  from  his  being-in-life  to  his  being-in-death,  is  not 
explicitly  narrated  in  Posthumous  Memoirs. 

But  Machados  novel  does  not  entirely  renounce  representing  the  unrep- 
resentable: the  gap  between  the  disappearance  of  Cubas  the  character  and  the 
appearance  of  Cubas  the  narrator.  In  surveying  the  middle  ground  between 
life  and  death,  chapter  54,  “The  Grandfather  Clock,”  is  a crucial  reference. 
One  night,  Cubas,  lying  in  bed,  is  unable  to  sleep  and  engages  in  an  exercise 
of  imagination  stimulated  by  the  ticking  of  a clock: 

Usually  when  I couldn’t  sleep,  the  chiming  of  the  grandfather  clock  would  upset 
me  very  much.  The  mournful  tick-tock,  slow  and  dry,  seemed  to  say  with  every 
note  that  I was  having  an  instant  less  of  life.  Then  I would  picture  an  old  devil  sit- 
ting between  two  sacks,  that  of  life  and  that  of  death,  taking  out  the  coins  of  life 
and  giving  them  to  death,  counting  them  like  this: 

“Another  less. . 

“Another  less. . 

“Another  less. . .” 

“Another  less. . 

The  strangest  thing  is  that  if  the  clock  stopped  I would  wind  it  up  so  it  wouldn’t 
stop  ticking  and  I could  count  all  of  my  lost  instants.  There  are  inventions  that 
are  transformed  or  come  to  an  end;  institutions  themselves  die.  A clock  is  defini- 
tive and  perpetual. 

The  “old  devil”  (“velho  diabo”)  recalls  Cubas’  childhood  nickname, 
“Devil  Child”  (“menino  diabo”  [ch.  11]),  a devil  now  all  grown-up  and  liv- 
ing in  a different  time.  In  effect,  there  are  several  episodes  in  the  novel  in 
which  the  protagonist  dispenses  money  to  others.  He  is  highly  imprudent  in 
giving  money  to  Marcela  (ch.  17),  but  quite  circumspect  in  all  of  the  other 
situations  in  which  he  needs  to  disburse  it:  a coin  for  the  muleteer  who  saved 
his  life  (ch.  21),  a dirty  bank  note  for  Quincas  Borba  (ch.  54),  five  “contos” 
for  Dona  Placida  (ch.  70).  In  Posthumous  Memoirs,  people  and  money  are 
viewed  as  interchangeable.  The  most  striking  case  is  that  of  Virgflia  and  the 
gold  coin;  the  title  of  the  respective  chapter  51,  “Mine”  (“E  minha!”),  plays 
precisely  upon  the  ambiguity  of  its  double  reference  to  the  woman  and  the 
coin.  Money  is  even  comparable  to  the  corpses  of  family  members.  As  Cubas 
tells  us,  leaving  registered  in  writing  his  irreverent  lapse,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  Its  no  less  irreverent  correction,  “My  uncle  the  canon  died  during  the 
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interval  along  with  two  cousins.  1 didn’t  feel  shocked.  I took  them  to  the 
cemetery  as  one  takes  money  to  the  bank.  What  am  I saying?  As  one  takes 
letters  to  the  post  office”  (ch.  116).  One  of  the  most  decisive  aspects  of  the 
value  of  money  is  its  ability  to  obliterate  its  own  history.  The  money  that  is 
the  corpses  of  Bras  Cubas’  uncle  and  cousins  has  this  very  quality,  defined  by  I 
him  as  a “Vespasian’s  coin;  it  doesn’t  smell  of  its  origins”  (ch.  1 52).  The  advan-  | 
tage  of  money  resides  in  the  possibility  of  abstracting  it  from  the  realms  of  | 
sensitivity  and  morality;  in  this  sense,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  an  imagined 
world  without  morals.  In  the  above  quote  from  chapter  54,  the  representa- 
tion of  money  is  the  figure  of  what  exists  between  life  and  death.  The  visual- 
ization of  what  is  the  most  difficult  narrative  task  in  Posthumous  Memoirs  (the 
transformation  of  Cubas’  status  as  an  observer  from  a character  into  a narra- 
tor) is  performed  through  abstract  entities  such  as  money  and  time.  The 
management  of  this  automatic  and  completely  asymmetric  commerce  is  con- 
trolled neither  by  the  “old  devil”  nor  by  Bras  Cubas.  Although  they  are 
“inventions”  like  clocks  and  watches,  the  imagining  Cubas  and  the  imagined 
“old  devil”  are  puppets  that  serve  the  machine  of  time  and  the  decapitaliza- 
tion of  the  first  life.  The  economy  of  the  progressive  passage  from  life  to  death 
takes  away  all  of  the  passage’s  intimacy  and  pathos  in  the  irrevocable  ruth- 
lessness of  its  one-way  monetary  flux.  1 

The  brief  chapter  124,  “As  an  Interlude,”  offers  some  complementary  , 
information  about  the  life-to-death  trajectory  with  reference  to  Eulalia  j 
Damasceno  de  Brito:  “What  is  there  between  life  and  death?  A short  bridge,  j 
[...]  Jumping  from  a portrait  to  an  epitaph  can  be  a real  and  common  act.  . 
The  reader,  however,  is  only  taking  refuge  in  the  book  to  escape  life.”  One  in  i 
a long  chain  of  episodes  of  manipulation  of  the  reader  extending  throughout  I 
Posthumous  Memoirs,  this  remark,  like  the  others,  is  certainly  not  a compli- 
ment. In  this  passage,  a very  precise  equivalence  links  the  bridge  to  the  book. 
The  book  makes  it  possible  to  place  both  the  reader  and  the  author  on  the 
side  of  the  second  life;  the  reader  because  in  the  act  of  reading  he  or  she  tem- 
porarily escapes  from  life,  and  the  author  because  he  is  unappealably  dead. 
Like  money,  the  book  appears  therefore  as  an  intermediate  object  between 
life  and  death  and  functions  as  a meeting  point  in  the  space  beyond  life;  this 
is  why  death  is  a necessary  presence  in  the  small  community  of  characters 
assembled  in  Posthumous  Memoirs.  The  metaphor  of  the  bridge,  however,  is 
not  clarified  adequately,  be  it  in  this  chapter  or  in  the  rest  of  the  book.  The 
only  other  bridge  appears  in  chapter  22,  in  a passage  that  allows  us  to  answer 
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the  question  “Where  does  Bras  Ciihas  go  after  he  dies?”  A good  answer  to  this 
question  can  be  a valuable  contribution  to  the  analysis  of  the  novel’s  narrator 
as  a second-order  observer.  Thinking  back  to  the  fate  of  the  deceased  in  “A 
Second  Life,”  we  might  imagine  that  Cuhas’  soul  would  have  down  through 
space  far  beyond  the  lunar  circle.  Let  us  read,  however: 

Well,  I left  all  that  [Venice],  innkeeper,  doge.  Bridge  of  Sighs,  gondolas,  poetry  of 
the  lord,  ladies  of  the  Rialto,  I left  it  all  and  took  off  like  a shot  in  the  direction 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

I came  ...  But  no,  let’s  not  lengthen  this  chapter.  Sometimes  1 forget  myself  when 
I’m  writing  and  the  pen  just  goes  along  eating  up  paper  to  my  great  harm,  because 
I’m  an  author. 

Bras  Cubas’  second  life  does  not  take  place  beyond  the  lunar  circle:  the 
author  is  writing  his  Posthumous  Memoirs  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  What  identifies 
his  place  is  his  use  of  the  verb  “to  come”  (“vir”):  if  Cubas  were  in  a place  other 
than  Rio,  he  would  use  the  verb  “to  go”  (“ir”).  In  Portuguese,  the  distinction 
between  the  verbs  “vir”  and  “ir”  is  absolutely  unequivocal  and  Cubas’ 
employment  of  “vir”  locates  him  firmly  in  Rio.  In  the  following  chapter  23, 
the  use  of  the  same  verb  is  reinforced  by  repetition:  “I  came.  I don’t  deny  that 
when  I caught  sight  of  my  native  city  I had  a new  sensation.”  Since  it  can  be 
thus  proven  that  Bras  Cubas  writes  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  his  second  life,  however  minimalist,  also  takes  place  in  the  same  city. 
Supplemental  information  is  offered  here  with  regard  to  the  material  condi- 
tions of  his  writing.  The  author  writes  using  a “pena” — in  Portuguese  “pena” 
has  the  double  meaning  of  “pen”  and  “sorrow” — and  he  is  writing  on  paper. 
In  an  observation  relevant  to  the  notion  of  the  loss  of  intentional  control  of 
the  author’s  actions,  Cubas  bemoans  the  autonomy  of  his  “pena”  in  the  act  of 
writing.  As  we  have  seen  above  and  again  now,  the  author  reiterates  this 
notion  at  different  levels,  including  that  of  narrative  composition  proper.  The 
book  Posthumous  Memoirs  is  not  necessarily  a product  of  its  author’s  specifi- 
cally articulated  will  to  write. 

3. 

The  conclusion  that  the  resuscitated  corpse  of  Bras  Cubas  is  writing  in  Rio  is 
incontrovertible.  The  question  that  follows  seeks  to  know  where,  precisely,  the 
author  can  be  found  in  the  city.  In  which  neighborhood  is  he  writing  his  book? 
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You  [reader]  love  direct  and  continuous  narration,  a regular  and  fluid  style,  and 
this  hook  and  my  style  are  like  drunkards,  they  stagger  left  and  right,  they  walk 
and  stop,  mumble,  yell,  cackle,  shake  their  fists  at  the  sky,  stumble,  and  fall  ... 

And  they  do  kill!  Miserable  leaves  of  my  cypress  of  death,  you  shall  fall  like  any  oth- 
ers, beautiful  and  brilliant  as  you  are.  And,  if  I had  eyes,  I would  shed  a nostalgic  tear 
for  you.  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  death,  which  if  it  leaves  no  mouth  with  which 
to  laugh,  neither  does  it  leave  eyes  with  which  to  weep  ...  You  shall  fall.  (Ch.  71) 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  narrative,  in  chapter  1,  Bras  Cubas  offers  a 
hint  as  to  his  location  when  he  defines  his  condition  as  a writer:  “I’m  not 
exactly  a writer  who  is  dead  but  a dead  man  who  is  a writer,  for  whom  the 
grave  was  a second  cradle.”  In  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary  proliferation  of 
“second  times”  in  Posthumous  Memoirs,  “a  second  cradle”  signals  that  the 
author’s  second  life  begins  in  the  grave  or,  let  us  say,  at  the  cemetery.  Chapter 
71  confirms  this  supposition.  There,  Bras  Cubas  compares  his  style  of  writ- 
ing to  “drunkards.”  The  drunkards  fall,  as  the  leaves  of  the  cypress  tree,  and 
it  is  precisely  the  verb  “to  fall”  (“cair”)  that  establishes  the  linkage  between  the 
“drunkards”  and  the  “leaves  of  my  cypress  of  death”  (“folhas  miserrimas  do 
meu  cipreste”).  In  the  context  of  the  Mediterranean  tradition,  inherited  by 
Brazilian  culture,  cypresses  are  trees  associated  with  cemeteries  and  with  I 
mourning;  furthermore,  we  are  told  that  “the  book  is  tedious,  it  has  the  smell 
of  the  grave  about  it”  (ch.  71).^®  These  are  all  good  reasons  to  assume  that  j 

Bras  Cubas  is  writing  his  book  at  a cemetery  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  although,  | 

given  that  cypresses  are  evergreen  trees,  the  author’s  reiterated  prediction  j 
(“you  shall  fall  like  any  others  [...].  You  shall  fall.”)  points  to  the  physical  laws  j 
of  another  world  in  which  cypress  leaves  do  indeed  fall.  ^ 

Abel  Barros  Baptista  offers  an  imaginative  interpretation  of  this  very 
chapter,  in  which  he  posits  that  the  description  of  the  cypress  tree  functions 
as  a metaphor  of  the  book  (97).  His  analysis,  although  it  presents  substantial 
metaphoric  gains,  misses  out  on  some  metonymic  potential.  The  charade  that 
requires  answering  the  question  “What  is  the  cypress  tree?”  is  resolutely 
solved  with  a good  argument.  What  Is  lost  In  this  brilliant  interpretation  is 
the  analysis  of  the  contiguity  of  the  hybrid  environment  surrounding  Bras 
Cubas  between  his  first  and  his  second  lives,  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis  related 
to  the  writing  of  his  memoirs  that  emerges  in  chapters  71  and  72.  What  are 
the  means  and  the  trajectory  of  the  transfer  of  the  author’s  literary  produc- 
tion from  his  scanty  second  life  lacking  in  pathos  (with  no  “eyes  with  which 
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to  weep”  and  “no  mouth  with  which  to  laugh”)  and  the  life  of  the  book’s 
reception  outside  of  the  cemetery?'*  Situated  between  a kind  of  “philosophy 
of  misery”  (ch.  59)  and  the  “philosophy  of  old  pages”  (ch.  1 16),  the  cypress 
that  will  grow  old  and  lose  its  leaves  demonstrates  that  the  narrator  is  not  a 
pure  eternal  spirit,  inscribing  the  writing  of  Bras  Cubas  in  a concrete  space  and 
time.'^  The  cypress  is  a transitional  object,  which,  in  rhetorical  terms,  is  best 
read  as  an  allegory.  The  falling  of  its  leaves,  like  the  fall  of  the  black  butterfly 
in  chapter  31,  which  fell  but  did  not  die,  are  told  as  brief  stories.  One  of  the 
questions  that  can  be  legitimately  asked  about  the  second  life  of  Bras  Cubas 
has  to  do  with  his  use  of  time.  In  the  novel’s  first  chapters,  we  are  informed 
that  one  of  the  advantages  of  his  new  condition  is  his  great  disgust  with  eter- 
nity, from  which  he  distracts  himself  by  writing  his  book:  “this  book  is  writ- 
ten with  apathy,  with  the  apathy  of  a man  now  freed  of  the  brevity  of  the  cen- 
tury” (ch.  4).  However,  in  chapter  116  the  narrator  tells  us,  referring  to  the 
time  it  takes  to  compose  his  memoirs,  that  “no,  I don’t  want  to  waste  any 
time.”  In  other  words,  time-sensitive  issues  are  not  absent  from  the  second  life. 
The  passage  of  time  allows  for  growing  old,  for  a second  chance.  Thus,  “The 
Philosophy  of  Old  Pages”  consists  precisely  in  the  possibility  of  reading  the 
pages  of  old  letters  for  a second  time,  with  the  benefit  of  “seeing  yourself  from 
a distance,  in  the  shadows.”  This  is  a perfect  description  of  the  second-order 
observer  engaged  in  the  task  of  self-observation  in  life.  The  situation  of  the 
narrator  of  Posthumous  Memoirs  is  mirrored  by  the  case  of  the  elderly  reader 
and  the  letters  from  his  youth.  The  “miserable  leaves  of  my  cypress  of  death” 
(which  in  Portuguese  are  just  “folhas  miserrimas  do  meu  cipreste”)  are  part  of 
a story  that  grows  old  and  can  even  be  slated  for  erasure,  as  the  following  chap- 
ter makes  clear:  “Maybe  I’ll  leave  out  the  previous  chapter”  (ch.  72). 
Interpretive  exercises  aimed  at  solving  this  charade  of  the  role  of  the  chapter  C2in. 
only  stress,  invariably,  an  analysis  of  temporality  and  of  the  material  con- 
straints that  prevent  the  narrator  from  returning  to  and  editing  his  writing. 

The  temptation  to  discern  in  Posthumous  Memoirs  mtx.2eftvQ)ts>  in  which  one 
of  the  terms  is  “the  book”  has  seduced  many  of  the  best  critics  of  Machado  de 
Assis’  masterpiece.  I have  already  noted  that  for  Abel  Barros  Baptista  the  cypress 
is  the  book.  For  Enylton  Sa  Rego,  “the  ‘Poultice  Bras  Cubas’  really  dies  with  its 
inventor,  but  is  reborn  beyond  the  grave  in  the  form  of  his  book”  (176-7). 
This  metaphorical  equivalence  said  to  exist  between  the  poultice  and  the  book 
situates  Posthumous  Memoirs  in  the  sphere  of  therapeutic  literature;  however, 
if  Cubas’  degree  of  success  with  his  novel  is  to  be  the  same  as  with  his  poul- 
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tice,  we  are  about  to  witness  a splendid  tale  of  a double  failure.  At  the  same  ! 
time,  Sa  Rego’s  insight  rightly  stresses  a repetition  of  the  same  function  in  two  | 

distinct  environments.  Good  literature  replaces  the  poultice,  but  demands  a I 

high  price:  the  end  of  the  author’s  first  life.  In  literature,  once  is  not  enough;  J 

it  requires  a second  time.  The  therapeutic  treatment  to  which  the  first  life  is  || 

subjected  arrives  late,  when  the  protagonist  has  already  been  transformed  into  -i 

a narrator.  According  to  Juracy  Assmann  Saraiva,  chapter  53  demonstrates  ' 

that  Cuhas’  life  and  his  book  are  interchangeable  (71).  But  his  identification  i 

of  the  cold  flesh  of  his  corpse  (in  the  novel’s  opening  dedication)  with  the 
material  being  of  his  book  allows  also  for  an  extension  of  this  proposition, 
according  to  which  Ciibas’  corpse  is  the  book,  its  critics  are  the  worms  that 
gnaw  at  him,  and  so  forth.  The  crucial  role  of  the  book  in  Posthumous  Memoirs 
is  sustained  by  a wealth  of  interpretive  metaphors  in  whose  realm  it  dwells.  | 

For  my  part,  I wish  to  add  a counter-intuitive  note  to  this  opulent  assem-  j 

bly  of  metaphors.  The  miserable  cypress  tree  has  at  least  one  element  in  com-  * 

mon  with  the  successive  appearances  in  the  novel  of  its  miserable  reader  (ch.  | 
71):  it  grows  old.  This  process  cannot  be  controlled.  The  only  refuge  allowed  | 

by  the  passage  of  time  is  the  privileged  space  of  a second  time:  “Believe  me,  | 

remembering  is  the  least  evil.  No  one  should  trust  present  happiness”  (ch.  6).  | 

The  benefits  of  literature,  according  to  Cubas,  reside  in  the  second-time  expe-  J 
rience:  the  book-bridge,  the  book-corpse,  the  book-poultice,  and  the  book- 
cypress  all  possess  this  specific  common  denominator.  In  Posthumous  Memoirs, 
the  book  carries  the  benefits  made  possible  by  the  figure  of  repetition — the  ; 

second  time,  the  second  life — and,  somewhat  redundantly,  this  is  what  the 
novel  says  and  does  over  and  over,  at  various  levels.'-^  Juracy  Assmann  Saraiva  j. 

comments  on  the  “incisive  repetition  of  the  verb  ‘to  come’”  in  Bras  Cubas’  | 

mechanical  writing  in  chapter  26  (74).  The  houseboy  Prudencio  enacts  for  the  ; 

second  time  the  scene  of  dominance  that  victimized  him  (ch.  68).  The  narra- 
tor, claiming  there  is  no  point  in  telling  but  nevertheless  telling,  writes  chap- 
ter 145,  “A  Simple  Repetition.”  Enylton  Sa  Rego  observes  that  the  return  of  i 

the  epic  in  Posthumous  Memoirs  occurs  through  its  ironic  rewriting  as  comedy  I 

(165).  Language,  action,  narrative  construction,  and  literary  genre:  all  are 
organized  according  to  the  principle  of  a second  time. 

4. 

One  of  the  probably  unsolvable  mysteries  of  Posthumous  Memoirs  is  to  know 
how  and  when  the  narrator  was  able  to  read  Lucian,  Sterne,  and  Garrett  in 
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order  to  write  his  hook.  We  do  not  have  any  sort  of  Cubas’  literary  Bildungsroman 
embedded  in  the  story  of  his  first  life.  And  yet,  signals  of  the  narrators 
learned  readings  appear  already  in  his  introductory  note  “lb  the  Reader,” 
with  its  mention  of  authors  such  as  Stendhal  and  Xavier  de  Maistre.  In  fact, 
the  education  of  Cuhas  the  writer  must  have  been  particularly  thorough, 
given  that  he  is  arguably  the  most  accomplished  novelist  writing  in  Portuguese. 
The  evidence  of  his  memoir,  however,  reveals  that  the  genius  that  produces 
the  work  is  not  supported  by  an  account  of  an  equivalent  literary  education. 
Roberto  Schwarz  believes  that  Cubas’  character  can  be  explained  by  his 
“misedtication”  (86-9).  There  are  few  signs  in  his  first  life  that  may  be  taken 
I to  anticipate  his  future  identity  as  a writer.  In  chapter  64,  the  protagonist  is 
shown  to  be  writing — we  do  not  know  what — as  a remedy  for  sleeplessness: 
“I  wandered  through  the  streets  and  retired  at  nine  o’clock.  Unable  to  sleep, 
I I set  about  reading  and  writing.  At  eleven  o’clock  I was  sorry  that  I hadn’t 
[ gone  to  the  theater.”  Writing  leads  to  regret,  as  also  happens  in  chapter  71. 
On  the  night  he  did  not  go  to  the  theater,  Cubas’  writing  activity  could  not 
have  occupied  more  than  two  hours;  we  are  not  told  what  it  was,  but  we  do 
know  it  happened  because  he  had  nothing  better  to  do.  We  also  know  that 
in  his  first  life  Cubas  produced  both  political  and  literary  writings,  since 
Lobo  Neves  praises  the  former  (“excellent,  well  thought  out  and  well  writ- 
ten”) and  says  he  does  not  understand  the  latter  (ch.  50).  The  most  plausible 
explanation  for  the  genius  of  the  narrator  of  Posthumous  Memoirs  is,  there- 
fore, that  It  results  from  the  extraordinary  conditions  In  which  he  finds  him- 
' self  in  his  second  life. 

, In  order  to  describe  more  comprehensively  the  scanty  evidence  of  Bras 
Cubas’  material  life  and  mental  states  in  the  course  of  his  second  life,  let  us  scru- 
tinize briefly  some  passages  of  his  work,  taking  as  our  point  of  departure  the  fol- 
j lowing  supposition.  It  would  appear  that  the  process  of  composing  Posthumous 
j Memoirs  must  have  been  of  an  idealist  nature,  since  the  author  does  not  write 
with  his  first-life  body,  but  either — to  be  gruesome — with  what  remains  of  his 
corpse  or,  alternatively,  with  his  spirit.  In  either  case,  he  has  the  use  of  neither 
his  eyes  nor  his  mouth.  These  physical  limitations,  so  to  speak,  have  their  advan- 
I tages  (they  permit  one  to  avoid  pathos)  and  disadvantages  (they  seem  to  restrict 
1 the  author’s  ability  to  edit  his  writing,  as  if  the  blind  Cubas  were  able  to  write 
I but  not  to  read  or  rewrite  what  he  has  written).  The  compensation  for  the  phys- 

I ically  challenged  writer  may  thus  reside  in  his  augmented  intellectual  or  moral 

I powers,  making  him  a mentally  challenging  author. 
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In  chapter  24,  we  are  informed  by  Bras  Cabas  that  his  second  life  comes 
much  closer  to  realizing  the  disinterested  nature  of  aesthetic  experience,  as 
described  by  Immanuel  Kant,  than  his  first  life  did.'"^  Money,  for  example, 
plays  a crucial  role  in  the  development  of  his  first  life’s  narrative:  let  us  recall 
the  episodes  of  Marcela,  of  the  muleteer,  of  the  disagreement  about  the  price 
of  a house.  In  Cubas’  transition  from  life  to  death  (ch.  160  and  ch.  44),  rep- 
resentations of  money  make  It  possible  to  tell  by  analogy  what  Is  the  most  dif- 
ficult narrative  task  in  the  entire  work:  not  what  happens  in  Cubas’  first  or 
second  life,  but  his  conversion  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Nevertheless, 
money  does  not  exist  and  does  not  fulfill  any  function  in  Cubas’  existence  as 
an  author;  although  he  treats  his  readers  and  critics  badly — as,  at  another 
level,  he  used  to  treat  his  houseboy  Prudencio — he  cannot  buy  them  in  the 
same  way  that  money  allowed  him  to  buy  people  in  his  first  life.  There  are  no 
fellow  dead  men  to  buy  In  Cubas’  second  life,  nor  money  to  buy  them  with: 
such  value  as  there  is  resides  entirely  in  words.  According  to  the  theory 
espoused  by  Cubas’  father,  the  most  reliable  value  consists  in  the  opinion  of 
others  (ch.  28).  Therefore,  and  notwithstanding  what  the  author  himself 
explicitly  states,  his  only  interest  in  his  second  life  lies  with  living  people,  par- 
ticularly his  readers  and  critics.  Whether  or  not  they  exist,  Cubas’  deceased 
companions  are  completely  ignored  by  him. 

“Perhaps  I’m  startling  the  reader  with  the  frankness  with  which  I’m  expos- 
ing and  emphasizing  my  mediocrity.  Be  aware  that  frankness  is  the  prime 
virtue  of  a dead  man”  (ch.  24).  In  view  of  Cubas’  declaration,  we  can  con- 
clude that  the  difference  between  the  narrator  and  the  protagonist  is  above  all 
of  the  moral  order.  Briefly,  his  first  life  is  contaminated  by  dishonesty  and 
cynicism,  while  his  second  is  cleansed  of  those  negative  moral  qualities.  It 
remains  to  be  considered,  in  a more  thorough  way,  whether  this  self-pro- 
claimed moral  elevation  of  the  narrator  is  not  contradicted  by  his  own  phi- 
losophy of  composition,  whose  outcome  is  his  Posthumous  Memoirs,  or  by  his 
deployment  of  ambiguity,  or  by  the  relationships  he  establishes  with  his  read- 
ers and  critics.  The  obvious  suspicion  is  that  the  value  of  narrative  resides 
precisely  beyond  the  virtue  of  frankness.  Let  us  displace  Cubas’  new  attitude 
from  the  realm  of  morality  to  that  of  narrative  epistemology.  To  reveal  and 
emphasize  the  mediocrity  of  a protagonist  who  is  also  the  narrator  is  a com- 
plex narrative  task  that  produces  a double  bind  for  the  author.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  the  mediocre  protagonist  is  given  a voice  consistent  with  his  or  her 
mediocrity,  the  resulting  work  will  certainly  also  be  mediocre.  On  the  other 
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hand,  it  the  protagonist  does  not  speak  in  a mediocre  voice,  the  author  is 
compromising  the  objective  to  reveal  his  or  her  mediocre  character.  Fhe  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  in  Posthumous  MemoirsWts  in  the  use  of  free  indirect  dis- 
course: the  voice  of  the  mediocre  protagonist  (who,  let  us  recall,  lacks  inten- 
tional control  of  his  actions)  is  mediated  by  the  voice  of  the  talented  narrator 
(supposedly  frank,  disinterested,  and  consequent  in  his  transitions  from  inten- 
tion to  action).  It  is  in  this  mediation  that  value  resides;  thus,  Cubas’  second 
life  is  a moral  and  epistemological  correction  of  his  first  one.  Aesthetics  occu- 
pies the  place  of  money. 

We  know  little  about  the  process  of  publication  of  the  pages  written  by 
Cubas.  What  is  certain  is  that  time  passes  between  the  writing  of  the  novel 
and  the  possible  moment  of  its  being  read  by  some  special  reader,  such  as 
Cubas’  lover  Virgilia: 

You  who  read  me,  if  you’re  still  alive  when  these  pages  come  to  life — you  who  read 
me,  beloved  Virgilia,  have  you  noticed  the  difference  between  the  language  of 
today  and  the  one  I first  used  when  I saw  you?  Believe  me,  it  was  just  as  sincere 
then  as  now.  Death  didn’t  make  me  sour,  or  injust. 

“But,”  you’re  probably  saying,  “how  can  you  discern  the  truth  of  those  times  like 
that  and  express  it  after  so  many  years?” 

Ah!  So  indiscreet!  Ah!  So  ignorant!  But  it’s  precisely  that  which  has  made  us  lords 
of  the  earth;  it’s  that  power  of  restoring  the  past  to  touch  the  instability  of  our 
impressions  and  the  vanity  of  our  affections.  (Ch.  27) 

I stop  this  quote  immediately  before  the  very  famous  lines,  symbolically 
explored  in  many  excellent  interpretations,  in  which  Machado  writes  that 
man  is  “a  thinking  erratum.”  The  erratum  principle  is  not  exactly  compati- 
ble with  the  conversation  Cubas  imagines  having  with  Virgilia  and  therefore 
cannot  be  legitimately  considered  as  its  theoretical  corollary.  This  is  not  a dia- 
logue between  the  dead.  The  narrator  is  dead,  but,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, Virgilia  is  alive.  This  is,  then,  another  good  opportunity  to  analyze 
more  closely  the  relationship  between  Cubas’  two  lives.  With  regard  to  his  use 
of  language,  Virgflia’s  love  obliterates  the  difference  between  the  masquerade 
of  his  first  life  and  the  sincerity  of  the  second.  It  is  so  if  we  read  the  passage 
on  Cubas’  own  terms,  but,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  all  we  have  before  us; 
there  is  nothing  else.  His  “language  of  today”  is,  with  regard  to  his  “frank- 
ness,” the  same  language  of  his  first  life.  On  this  point,  all  of  us  readers  are 
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like  Virgilia  and  the  doubt  she  expresses  about  the  inevitable  construction  of 
the  past  irritates  Cuhas  so  much  that  he  ends  up  contradicting  himself.  The 
indiscretion  of  which  he  accuses  Virgilia  is  not  compatible  with  his  generous 
offer  of  frankness  that  presides  over  the  writing  of  his  memoirs.  And  this  is 
precisely  the  moment  in  which  the  highly  optimistic  vision  of  shared  knowl- 
edge dispensed  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  second  life  is  transformed  into 
a question  of  power.  In  the  end,  Bras  Cuhas’  principal  concern  is  how  to 
become  a “lord  of  the  earth”  through  “that  power  of  restoring  the  past.”  If  we 
accept  that  he  composes  his  memoirs  at  a cemetery  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it 
becomes  even  easier  to  comprehend  that  his  interests  do  not  belong  at  all  to 
the  world  beyond  the  lunar  circle,  but  are  aimed  at  gaining  power  over  the 
dwellers  of  the  earth  who  are  still  living  out  their  first  lives.  Cubas’  truth  is  an 
instrument  of  power:  his  use  of  language  is  the  currency  by  whose  means  he 
interferes  in  earthly  affairs.  What  he  presents  as  a disinterested  aesthetic  inter- 
vention in  the  form  of  sincere  memoirs  serves,  in  the  end,  the  interests  of  his 
power  that  are  realized  through  language,  the  currency  of  this  exchange 
between  the  dead  and  the  living.  And  the  exchange  is  certainly  not  equitable: 
the  narrator  retains  his  unnegotiated  and  non-contractual  “power  of  restor- 
ing the  past”  and  even  of  making  other  characters  voice  their  objections,  to 
which  he  then  responds  when  and  as  it  is  convenient  for  him. 

Juracy  Assmann  Saraiva  argues  In  favor  of  a reading  according  to  which 
Cubas  the  writer  of  Posthumous  Memoirs,  freed  from  the  constraints  of  his  first 
life,  is  an  omniscient  narrator  (50).  If  so,  this  would  constitute  a highly  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  first  and  the  second  Cubas.  The  cognitive 
advantage  of  the  narrator  would  consist  in  his  knowledge  of  both  the  point  of 
departure  and  the  point  of  arrival  of  his  story.  Cubas  is  not  a narrator  who 
knows  all  and  sees  all,  as  Assmann  Saraiva  is  well  aware.  One  of  his  chief  lim- 
itations as  an  omniscient  narrator  is  his  having  access  only  to  his  own  past 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  not  to  those  of  other  characters.  Another  short- 
coming of  Cubas’  omniscience  results  from  the  impossibility  to  reproduce  the 
past  faithfully.  The  opening  of  chapter  47  is  a good  example  of  his  difficulty 
with  believable  representation:  “Marcela,  Sabina,  Virgilia  . . . here  I am  putting 
together  all  the  contrasts  as  If  those  names  and  people  were  only  stages  of  my 
inner  affections.”  It  is  useful,  in  this  context,  to  bring  up  Cubas’  discovery  of 
a letter  written  by  Virgilia,  in  which  she  asks  him  to  meet  her  at  night  in  her 
garden;  after  some  hesitation,  Cubas  decides  to  go  (ch.  111).  The  letter,  how- 
ever, is  old,  taken  out  of  a drawer  by  Dona  Placlda.  Strictly  speaking,  the  pro- 
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tagonist  finds  Virgilia’s  note  for  the  second  time;  he  does  iiot,  however,  recall 
the  first  time  he  has  read  it.  This  is  a case  of  time  recollection  that,  in  specific 
passages  in  Cubas’  first  life  (ch.  Ill),  takes  the  form  of  forgetting  his  own  his- 
tory and,  in  his  second  (ch.  47),  collapses  the  times  of  both  lives. 

Jorge  de  Sena  also  comes  down  in  favor  of  omniscience  as  a benefit 
enjoyed  by  the  dead  narrator: 

Bras  Cubas  narrates  his  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  a deceased  man,  that  is,  as 
a man  who  is  privy  to  an  all-encompassing,  complete,  and  omniscient  perspective, 
but  also,  due  to  his  being  dead,  to  a perspective  that  is  theoretically  detached  from 
life:  a profound  satire  on  what  is  fundamentally  impossible,  since  objectivity  such 
as  his  is  only  possible  in  “posthumous  memoirs”  that,  in  turn,  can  only  be  an  aes- 
thetic fiction  (and,  what  is  more,  many  pages  in  the  book  denounce  ironically  that 
even  in  death  such  a stance  would  be  impossible).  (331) 

Similarly  to  Juracy  Assmann  Saraiva,  Jorge  de  Sena  declares  Bras  Cubas  to 
be  an  omniscient  narrator  at  the  same  time  as  he  stipulates  his  limitations. 
Sena’s  parenthetic  observation  that  “many  pages”  in  Posthumous  Memoirs  pre- 
cisely question  the  narrator’s  omniscient  status  ends  up  undermining  his 
principal  thesis.  The  “all-encompassing,  complete,  and  omniscient  perspec- 
tive” is  an  interpretation  of  good  critics  such  as  Sena;  it  is  not  an  explicit 
promise  of  the  narrator  of  Posthumous  Memoirs,  who  expresses  his  regrets  (ch. 
71)  and  ironizes  his  complex  form  of  “recapitulative  knowledge”  (Saraiva  54). 
In  these  circumstances,  to  take  away  from  Bras  Cubas  his  presumable  status 
as  an  omniscient  narrator  is  a way  of  enabling  one’s  prosaic  labor  of  detailed 
analysis  of  the  novel  to  continue  on  its  course.  An  idealization  of  the  narra- 
tor’s cognitive  powers  obscures  the  empirical  recognition  that  one  path  to  dis- 
sipating somewhat  the  mystery  of  his  death  lies  in  calling  it  his  second  life, 
filled  with  such  unexceptional  states  as  sadness,  fatigue,  and  melancholy  (ch. 
116).  Cubas,  the  second-order  observer,  needs  to  be  removed  from  his  death 
and  from  the  invisibility  that  protects  his  actions  in  the  exercise  of  hetero- 
observation and,  especially,  self-observation. 
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Notes 

^ The  notion  of  second-order  observer  was  developed  by  Niklas  Luhmann.  This  articles 
project  is  not  to  “apply”  Luhmann  to  Machado  de  Assis,  which  would  be  tantamount  to  short- 
changing critical  labor,  but  to  read  carefully  some  passages  of  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  that 
occasionally  evoke  an  association  with  Luhmann’s  central  insight. 

^ Unless  otherwise  indicated,  “Ch.”  refers  always  to  a specific  chapter  of  Gregory  Rabassa’s 
translation  of  Machado  de  Assis’  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cubas. 

^ This  denunciation  of  the  narrator’s  blindness  presupposes  the  existence  of  a third-order 
observer:  the  protagonist  Bras  Cubas  is,  most  of  the  time,  a first-order  observer;  the  narrator  is 
a second-order  observer;  the  critical  readings  of  his  narrative  have  to  be  placed  at  a third  level 
of  observation.  Therefore,  this  paper  adds  one  more  level  of  observation  and  focuses  on  ana- 
lyzing what  the  protagonist,  the  narrator,  and  other  critics  cannot  see. 

^ Roberto  Schwarz  stresses  that  in  Bras  Cubas  “we  have  a narrator  who  is  deliberately  imper- 
tinent and  lacking  in  credibility"  (9,  original  emphasis). 

5 The  best  analysis  of  the  important  activity  of  comparing  is  offered  by  Putnam  264-78. 

^ One  of  the  most  useful  genealogies  of  authors  used  to  situate  Machado  de  Assis  critically 
may  be  found  in  Rego. 

^ William  Wordsworth  wrote:  “I  have  said  that  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  pow- 
erful feelings:  it  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity:  the  emotion  is  con- 
templated till,  by  a species  of  reaction,  the  tranquillity  gradually  disappears,  and  an  emotion, 
kindred  to  that  which  was  before  the  subject  of  contemplation,  is  gradually  produced,  and  does 
itself  actually  exist  in  the  mind”  (26). 

^ In  chapter  63,  “Let’s  Run  Away,”  morality  disappears  in  an  imaginary  Nietzschean  world 
(“um  mundo  nosso”)  “in  which  there  wasn’t  any  Lobo  Neves  or  any  marriage  or  any  morality 
or  any  other  bond  that  impeded  the  expansion  of  our  will”  (my  italics). 

^ In  Portuguese,  “consciencia”  has  the  double  meaning  of  “conscience”  and  “consciousness.” 

There  are  not  many  cypresses  in  Machado  de  Assis’  works.  In  his  1874  novel  A Mao  e a 
Luva,  a cypress  tree  appears  as  a term  of  comparison:  “Estevao  murmurou  algumas  palavras,  a 
que  tentou  dar  um  ar  de  gracejo,  mas  que  eram  fiinebres  como  um  cipreste”  (Assis,  Obra 
Completa  (1:198). 

^ ^ The  disappointing  reception  of  Posthumous  Memoirs  at  the  time  of  the  novel’s  publica- 
tion in  1881  is  a problem  staged  in  the  book  itself,  in  the  relationship  between  the  narrator  and 
the  readers.  Helio  Seixas  Guimaraes  comments  on  this  relationship  and  on  the  novel’s  recep- 
tion by  the  press  (175-93). 

Maia  Neto  states  that  the  cognitive  gain  of  Bras’  second  life  is  the  philosophical  per- 
spective. “His  final  assessment  of  his  relationship  with  Virgi'lia  well  exemplifies  the  distance  that 
lies  between  the  naive  life-view  he  had  at  the  time  he  met  her  and  the  philosophical  one  exhib- 
ited by  the  deceased  writer”  (84). 

Antonio  Candido  suggests,  in  his  highly  influential  essay  “Esquema  de  Machado  de 
Assis,”  that  in  the  author’s  other  works  further  extraordinary  of  the  second  time  may  be 

found,  namely  in  the  short  stories  “O  Espelho”  and  “O  Alienista”  (27-30). 

Immanuel  Kant  states  clearly  in  the  “Analytic  of  Aesthetic  Judgement”:  “The  delight 
which  determines  the  judgement  of  taste  is  independent  of  all  interest”  (42). 

Machado  de  Assis  is  an  heir  of  the  strateg)'  of  “entrapment,”  developed  in  eighteenth- 
century  English  drama,  which  reappears  in  Laurence  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy  and  in  Almeida 
Garrett’s  Travels  in  My  Homeland.  The  traps  he  sets  for  the  reader  are  surely  the  opposite  of  the 
attitude  of  sincerity  proclaimed  by  the  narrator  of  Posthumous  Memoirs. 
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Absence  of  Time:  The  Counselor's  Dreams 


Pedro  Meira  Monteiro 
Translated  by  Nicola  Cooney 


Abstract.  This  article  aims  to  explore  the  narrative  focus  of  Machado  de 
Assis’  last  novel,  suggesting  that  engagement  with  the  concrete  history  of 
men  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  narrator’s  gross  indifference  in  relation  to 
the  goings-on  of  the  world  around  him.  Counselor  Ayres’  diary  may 
provide  a clue  to  a better  understanding  of  a well-known  paradox  in 
Machado’s  work:  how  can  a narrator  who  distances  himself  from  the 
world  reveal  it  so  profoundly?  Lastly,  might  not  this  engagement/ 
indifference  binarism  hold  a key  to  understanding  our  current  interest  in 
Machado  de  Assis? 


Eternity  is  in  love  with  the  productions  of  time. 

— William  Blake,  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell 

I.  Introduction:  divided  criticism 

A delicate  question  seems  to  be  emerging  amongst  some  scholars  of  Machado 
de  Assis.  Running  the  risk  of  simplification  one  might  imagine  that  the  author 
of  Cosine  Veiho  has  been  oscillating  lately  between  the  extremes  of  engage- 
ment and  disengagement,  as  though,  through  different  critical  lenses, 
Machado  were  being  divided  in  two:  the  historian  and  the  moralist;  the  author 
who  is  committed  to  problems  of  his  time,  and  the  aesthete  who  delights  in 
penetrating  the  most  delicate  aspects  of  human  psychology.  While  it  is  not  my 
intention  here  to  outline  the  body  of  criticism  on  Machado  de  Assis — a task 
demanding  more  time  and  space — it  seems  worthwhile  nonetheless  to  empha- 
size an  apparent  tension  in  the  understanding  of  Machado’s  work,  one  that 
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gives  rise,  perhaps  wrongly  so,  to  a divided  field  of  criticism,  as  though  there 
were,  in  fact,  these  two  opposing  and  incommunicable  Machados. 

Such  tension,  if  one  concedes  hriefiy  the  illusion  of  “modules  of  reading,” 
might  situate  at  one  of  the  poles  of  criticism  those  commentators  who  in  one 
way  or  another  develop  and  radicalize  the  lines  of  reading  opened  decades  ago 
by  Roberto  Schwarz.  Of  these  it  would  he  fitting  to  note  John  Gledson  and 
Sidney  Chalhoub,  both  of  whom  provoke  a certain  ill-ease  amongst  those 
readers  who  seek  to  cultivate  an  “elevated  literature” — one  that  hovers  above 
the  dust  of  history,  shaking  out  writing  to  remove  from  it  the  troubling  marks 
of  time.'  In  this  module  of  reading,  granting  the  differences  between  the 
authors,  history  ceases  to  be  a mere  backdrop,  providing  the  keys  that  allow 
one  to  crack  the  code  of  the  text,  and  extract  from  it  on  the  one  hand,  the 
historical  motifs,  and,  on  the  other,  the  very  structure  of  the  narrative.  The 
reader  will  already  see  where  we  stand:  the  closer  we  come  to  understanding 
the  narrative  voice  through  attention  to  the  class  conflicts  that  rule  the 
Brazilian  social  universe  of  the  Second  Empire  (understood  therein  the  dis- 
crepancies between  the  civilized  norm  and  its  double  unreality  at  the  periph- 
ery of  the  system),  the  closer  we  will  come  to  the  complexity  and  novelty  of 
the  analyses  of  Roberto  Schwarz.  In  other  words,  one  of  the  main  results  of 
this  line  of  criticism  is  the  emergence  of  a deceptive  narrator,  of  which  Bras 
Cubas  and  his  “volubility”  (the  term  chosen  by  John  Gledson  to  translate 
“volubilidade”)  are  a perfect  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  authors  who,  while  they  also  do  not  disre- 
gard history,  nonetheless  appear  to  adhere  more  decisively  to  the  strategies  of 
narrative  composition,  inviting  the  gaze  to  shift  towards  a broader  perspec- 
tive, seeking  to  map  this  terrain,  which  is  the  most  strictly  “literary” 
Machadian  text:  its  references,  its  more  or  less  illustrious  filiations,  and  its  less 
instantaneous  concerns,  so  to  speak.  One  can  easily  see  why  such  critics  are 
frequently  accused  of  anachronism,  hermeticism,  etc.  This  being  the  largest 
field  of  criticism,  it  is  hard  to  point  to  only  a few  authors.  However,  risking 
impropriety,  I am  reminded  here  of  two  commentators  who,  though  quite 
different,  both  seek  to  examine  the  literary  core  of  the  text:  on  the  one  hand, 
Gilberto  Bassos  offers  us  an  admirable  group  of  interpretations  of  the  inter- 
textual  fabric  that  sustains  Machado  de  Assis’  poetics;  on  the  other,  it  is 
Alfredo  Bosi  who  has  come  forth  lately  to  revalorize  the  humanist  affiliation 
of  Brazil’s  greatest  writer,  showing  him  as  indebted  to  a certain  “moralism” 
that  is  in  no  way  moralizing  but  that,  quite  on  the  contrary,  is  characterized 
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by  the  description  of  the  smallest  actions  of  man  in  society,  with  the  revela- 
tion of  his  dissimulation  manifesting  the  powerful  empire  of  self-interest  (of 
class  or  individual)  in  every  disinterested  gesture. 

The  entire  issue  appears  to  lie  in  the  relationship  of  the  author  with  his 
time.  What  is  curious  here  is  that,  if  we  distance  ourselves  from  the  artifi- 
ciality of  this  divide  amongst  critics,  avoiding  seeing  in  Machado  de  Assis 
either  x\\t  man  entirely  devoted  to  his  time  <9rthe  writer  distanced  from  it,  we 
will  thus  he  able  to  verify,  to  great  critical  advantage,  that  engagement  and 
indijf  'erence  form  an  inseparable  pairing  in  the  prose  of  the  inventor  of  Bras 
Cuhas.  In  other  words,  it  is  time  that  we  see,  or  verify,  just  how  the  “inter- 
est” in  Machado  can  reveal  itself  exactly  where  it  seems  most  inaccessible, 
most  hidden,  most  ethereal.  In  the  moments  when  the  narrator  distances 
himself  from  and  lets  go  of  the  problems  surrounding  him,  it  is  there  pre- 
cisely that  we  will  find  the  sting  of  time,  penetrating  deep  into  the  soul,  all 
the  more  pained  the  more  invisible  it  becomes. 

II.  Reality:  the  narrator  pulls  back,  time  dissolves 

In  this  essay  I examine  Counselor  Ayres  Memorial,  from  1908,  wherein 
Machado  de  Assis  seems  truly  bent  on  removing  himself  from  his  own  his- 
torical time.  Counselor  Ayres’  life,  during  the  last  gasps  of  the  Brazilian 
Empire,  is  entirely  in  fact  a slight  suspension  from  the  world,  as  though  it 
were  possible,  for  just  a moment,  to  stop  it  and  observe  it  without  being 
moved. 2 The  feeling  is  one  of  withdrawal  and  almost  disbelief  in  relation  to 
the  tumult  of  the  world,  which  is  out  of  place  and  time  from  the  narrator: 

I am  alone,  completely  alone.  The  sounds  from  outside,  carriages,  mules,  people, 
bells  and  whistles,  none  of  this  has  life  for  me.  At  most  the  clock  on  my  wall,  as 
it  strikes  the  hours,  seems  to  be  saying  something,  but  it  speaks  slow,  very  little, 
and  mournfully.  I myself,  as  I reread  these  last  few  lines,  get  the  feeling  that  I am 
a gravedigger.  (Ill) 

This  suspension  from  the  world,  be  it  in  the  somber  and  almost  welcom- 
ing refuge  in  which  Ayres  hides  himself  away,  or  in  the  mystical  ecstasy  of  the 
anchorite,  suggests  the  desire  to  transcend  time  or  the  world  of  the  century — 
Oubli  du  monde  et  de  tout,  hormis  Dieu,  in  the  well-known  and  exacting  for- 
mula of  Pascal  (564).  However,  in  Machado  de  Assis,  it  is  music  that  seems 
to  allow  us  also,  now  and  then,  to  take  leave  of  the  world,  to  finally  forget  it.-^ 
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In  Counselor  Ayres  Memorial,  Fidelia  is  cheered  by  a letter  and  goes  to 
play  the  piano;  a moment  in  which  the  notes  carry  hir,  perhaps  to  the  distant  | 
place  where  her  beloved  is:  j 

Seeing  that  she  enjoyed  our  conversation,  I did  not  ask  her  for  music;  it  was  she  I 
who,  of  herself,  went  to  the  piano  and  played  a piece  by  some  composer  or  | 

other — and  if  Tristao  did  not  hear  it  in  Petropolis  it  was  not  for  want  of  expres-  ■ 

sion  on  the  part  of  the  pianist.  Eternity  is  farther  away,  yet  she  has  already  sent 
fragments  of  her  soul  to  that  place.  Music’s  great  advantage  is  it  speaks  to  the  dead 
and  the  absent.  (171) 

Eternity,  or  the  state  of  celestial  glory  to  which  the  listener  and  the  expres- 
sive instrumentalist  are  cast,  presents  us  with  the  perfect  harmony  of  sounds,  j 
remembering  that  rapture  through  music  is  also  a momentary  break  from  the  j 
world.  Paradoxically,  however,  sounds  themselves  (that  is  the  sensations  • 
roused  in  the  human  body),  can  take  us  to  the  greatest  heights  of  rapture  at  i 
the  very  moment  in  which  we  soar  above  and  beyond  the  material  world,  | 
approaching  the  ultimate  and  mysterious  feeling  of  vibrations,  when  they  ' 
become  pure  consonance  with  the  soul,  letting  us  eventually  be  touched  by  j 
that  interior  music  that  is  at  once  silence  and  harmony.  ’ 

We  are  not  far  here  from  the  complex  musical  conceptions  of  Saint 
Augustine,  concerned  as  he  was,  so  many  centuries  before  Pascal,  with  that  which 
the  Greeks  called  “analogia,”  that  is,  the  perfect  relationship  between  numbers,  j 
which  our  dilacerated  soul  in  its  imperfection  can  barely  achieve,  except  in  glori- 
ous moments  like  the  one  experienced  by  the  young  pianist  from  Rio:  ‘G  j. 
eternidade  e mais  longe,  e elajd  Id  mandou  outros pedagos  da  almaC  in  the  original.  | 
A reader  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  of  the  same  Pascal  who  fascinated  , 
Machado  de  Assis,  Simone  Weil,  in  her  desperate  resistance,  suggests  that 
God  remains  in  infinity,  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  us,  leaving  us 
no  more  than  the  lacerating  lack  of  harmony,  impeded  by  that  very  distance  i 
which  separates  us  from  Him.  There  is,  however,  a fleeting  instant  in  which  i 
this  laceration  is  overcome,  thanks  to  music: 

Dieu  [...]  a cree  des  etres  capables  d’amour  a routes  les  distances  possibles.  Lui- 
meme  est  alle,  parce  que  nul  autre  ne  pouvait  le  faire,  a la  distance  maximum,  la  | 

distance  infinie.  Cette  distance  infinie  entre  Dieu  et  Dieu,  dechirement  supreme, 
doLileur  dont  aucune  autre  n’approche,  merveille  de  I’amour,  c’est  la  crucifixion.  I 
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Rien  ne  pent  etre  plus  loin  cle  Dieu  que  ce  qiii  a ete  fair  malediction.  Ce 
dechirement  par-dessiis  leqiiel  I’amour  supreme  met  le  lien  de  la  supreme  union 
resonne  perpetuellement  a travers  funivers,  au  fond  dii  silence,  com  me  deux  notes 
separees  et  fondues,  comme  une  harmonie  pure  et  dechirante.  C’est  cela  la  Parole 
de  Dieu.  La  creation  rout  entiere  n’en  est  que  la  vibration.  Quand  la  musique 
humaine  dans  sa  plus  grande  purete  nous  perce  fame,  c’est  cela  que  nous 
entendons  a travers  elle.  Quand  nous  avons  appris  a entendre  le  silence,  c’est  cela 
que  nous  saisissons,  plus  distinctement,  a travers  lui.  (697) 

But  where  ought  we  to  seek  the  sublime  proportions  of  this  mystical  and 
analogical  song?  Certainly  not  in  the  sounds  themselves,  since  in  the 
Augustinian  register  the  senses  of  this  world,  when  unaided  by  the  tormented 
exercise  of  the  spirit,  are  an  unspeakable  villainy.  But  what  music  might  this 
be  that  is  capable  of  elevating  the  soul,  carrying  it  above  the  mountains  to 
communicate  with  the  absent  and  deceased?  A music,  suggests  the  Counselor, 
that  is  far-reaching,  in  an  infinite  time  in  which  the  soul  vanishes,  like  those 
sounds  that  fade  and  vanish  we  know  not  whereto.  Vibrations  that  advance, 
advance,  advance,  to  be  lost  in  infinity,  and  finally  become  silence. 

A silentio  . . . From  the  complete  absence  of  vibrations,  as  though  miracu- 
lously, will  come  meaning.  Meaning  is  hidden  or  revealed  in  the  exact  analo- 
gies that  guide  song.  There  is  thus  a moment  in  which  music  simply  signi- 
hes,  although  we  are  left  without  so  much  as  a vibration.  A moment  in  which 
only  the  relationship  between  numbers  remains,  when  music  can  be  only  an 
image — of  the  universe,  or  of  the  soul.  Pure  ideal. 

Let  us  listen  further  to  the  testament  of  that  same  fictitious  Ayres,  in  a 
famous  passage  from  Esau  and  Jacob,  when  Flora  goes  to  the  piano,  the  day 
after  the  fall  of  the  Emperor: 

Flora  was  not  averse  to  pity  or  to  hope,  as  you  know.  But  she  could  not  identify 
with  her  parents’  agitation,  and  she  took  refuge  with  her  piano  and  her  music.  She 
chose  I don’t  know  what  sonata.  That  was  enough  to  remove  her  from  the  present. 
Music  had  for  her  the  advantage  of  not  being  present,  past,  or  future.  It  was  some- 
thing outside  of  time  and  of  space,  a pure  ideal.  When  she  stopped,  she  heard  loose 
phrases  from  her  father  or  her  mother:  “But  how  was  it  that  ...”  “Everything  was 
done  secretly  ...”  “Was  there  bloodshed?”  Occasionally  one  of  them  would  make 
a gesture,  but  she  did  not  see  the  gestures.  Her  father,  his  soul  limping,  talked  a lot 
and  incoherently.  Her  mother  brought  another  kind  of  vigor  to  the  conversation. 
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She  would  remain  silent  for  a few  minutes,  as  if  she  were  thinking,  unlike  her  hus- 
band who,  when  he  was  silent,  would  scratch  his  head,  wring  his  hands,  or  sigh, 
when  he  did  not  shake  his  Hst  at  the  ceiling. 

La,  la,  do,  re,  sol,  re,  re,  la,  sang  the  piano  of  their  daughter,  with  these  or 
other  notes,  hut  they  were  notes  that  rang  to  Hee  from  humanity  and  its  discord. 

One  can  also  find  in  Mora’s  sonata  a kind  of  harmony  with  the  present 
moment.  There  was  no  definitive  government.  I he  soul  of  the  young  woman  was 
in  tune  with  that  first  light  of  dawn  or  last  glow  of  sunset — as  you  wish — in  which 
nothing  is  so  clear  or  so  dark  that  it  invites  one  to  leave  one’s  bed  or  light  the  can- 
dles. At  most,  there  would  be  a provisional  government.  Flora  did  not  understand 
forms  or  names.  I’he  sonata  brought  the  feeling  of  absolute  lack  of  government, 
the  anarchy  of  primitive  innocence  in  that  corner  of  paradise  which  man  lost 
because  of  his  disobedience  and  one  day  will  regain,  when  perfection  brings  the 
eternal  and  only  order.  Then  there  will  be  no  progress  or  regression,  but  stability. 
Abraham’s  bosom  will  enfold  all  things  and  persons,  and  life  will  be  a clear  sky. 

That  is  what  the  keys  told  her  without  words,  re,  re,  la,  sol,  la,  la,  do  ...  (1 54-155) 

The  present,  mere  instant  that  it  is,  dissolves  in  an  ideal  delight,  pouring  j 
out  the  girls  soul  into  the  line  of  time,  to  annul  it  in  the  end.  But  it  is  clear  | 
that  Machado  de  Assis  cannot  be  understood  merely  in  terms  of  delight,  or  | 
the  sublime  of  the  senses. 

Flora  and  Fidelia,  exceptional  creatures  that  they  are,  achieve  this  passage  i 
to  and  from  the  “eternity  [that]  is  far  away,”  but  the  noises  in  this  case  do  not  j 
seem  casual  or  without  import.  A few  scattered  phrases,  in  counterpoint  to 
the  melody,  which  steals  the  soul  of  the  girl  from  the  salon,  and  one  ought  to 
pay  them  some  attention:  “but  how  is  it  that  [...]”  “everything  was  done  J 
secretly  ...  ,”  “was  there  bloodshed?” 

Outside,  beyond  the  cozy  floral  nook,  the  machine  of  the  world  is  at 
work,  and  it  cannot  be  understood  with  musical  notes.  In  fact,  the  reader  of 

V 

crafty  Ayres’  account — here  writing  in  the  narrative  form — is  invited  to  I 
recompose  the  picture  of  these  characters  precisely  in  the  contrast  between  f 
the  rapture,  when  the  music  tends  towards  “pure  ideal,”  and  the  sounds,  in  ‘ 
which  part  of  the  secret  of  history  is  hidden.  Before  this  scene,  one  can  but 
let  oneself  be  rapt — this  is  the  call  of  the  notes — and  pay  attention  to  those 
expressions  that  are  rather  out  of  place. 

In  light  of  the  Republic  that  declares  itself  on  the  horizon,  and  the  Empire 
that  is  fading  into  oblivion,  the  three  questions,  “loose  phrases,”  gain  special 
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dimension  if  analyzed  with  care.  The  element  of  surprise  is  made  quite  clear 
(“But  how  was  it  that  suggesting  possibly  some  confusion  about  a 

change  that,  as  we  know  from  the  narrative,  might  be  resumed  in  the  chang- 
ing of  signs  (“troca  das  tabuletas”).'^  To  the  extent  that  everything  might  have 
been  done,  who  knows,  “secretly.”  And  the  question — “was  there  blood- 
shed?”— reveals,  perhaps  more  than  the  supposedly  bloodless  facade  of 
Brazilian  institutional  history,  the  surprise  of  those  characters  faced  with  a 
change  that  indeed  lacks  bloodshed,  that  most  vital  element  of  revolutions, 
capable  of  making  them  at  once  both  terrible  and  sublime. 

“Flora  did  not  understand  forms  or  names.”  Return,  Progress,  Republic, 
Empire,  liberals  & conservatives,  luzias,  saquaremas  ....  There  are  a number 
of  ways  to  show  the  emptiness  of  names,  but  perhaps  none  is  more  efficient 
than  painting  a picture  in  which  the  vanity  of  passions,  expressed  in  the  time 
of  men,  reveals  itself  in  its  opposite:  the  infinity  and  rapture  of  Flora  and 
Fidelia’s  experience  at  the  piano. 

The  significant  silence  is  then  the  moment  of  being  pulled  up  out  of  the  pre- 
sent, which  can,  paradoxically,  bring  the  bustle  of  the  world,  now  by  contrast 
more  audible  than  ever,  closer  to  the  reader.  But  it  is  from  this  tension,  or  this 
sensation  of  a unique  and  eternal  order,  that  a double  meaning  may  be  born,  one 
of  the  world  that  has  been  left  and  of  the  music  that  is  leaving  the  world. 

Why  emphasize  this  silence? 

A silentio  ....  Augustine,  in  Borges’  view,  was  perturbed  by  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  master  Ambrosius  reading  in  silence  (Mammi  349).  This  was  the 
beginning,  in  these  twilight  hours  of  “ancient  culture,”  of  an  intimist  reading 
that  would  seek  the  interior  prosody,  or  that  which  only  an  internalized  per- 
ception would  be  capable  of  perceiving  and  receiving. 

Music  without  sound  ....  This  is  the  limit  that,  like  a mystic  plethora, 
allows  a lost  harmony  to  be  achieved,  that  same  harmony  that  “one  day 
[man]  will  regain.”  But  a song  that  is  not  carried  through  time  might  not  be 
audible  except  by  this  complex  combination  of  perceptions  that  have  tran- 
scended the  senses,  operating  in  an  ethereal  realm,  that  is,  in  a place  that  is 
no  place.  This  does  not  however  concern  a void,  because  even  Augustinian 
poetics  are  anchored  precisely  in  the  mysterious  auscultation  of  a homo  inte- 
rior (Augustine),  able  to  reveal  itself,  in  divine  love,  through  the  voiceless 
song  that  Flora  or  Fidelia’s  unpretentious  fingering  seems  to  announce.  Such 
characters  of  Machado  de  Assis  find  themselves,  in  the  serene  ecstasy  of  those 
at  the  piano,  before  this  “clear  sky,”  this  welcoming  and  harmonious  bosom 
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of  Abraham.  Fhis  is  the  moment  in  which  meaning  is  devoid  of  the  sensory, 
when  the  vibrations  appear  to  have  reached  that  limit  at  which  they  grow 
still,  undetectable  now,  able  to  he  confused  with  the  exact  harmonies  of  the 
Idea:  ''  I dealidade  purad  in  the  words  of  the  narrator. 

lo  transcend  the  sensory  is  to  avoid  time,  a recourse  frequently  found  in 
Machado’s  prose,  though  here  the  comforting  welcome  of  the  divine  bosom, 
in  the  moment  of  glorious  “stability,”  seems  definitively  impossible,  or  rather, 
it  seems  to  reveal  itself  very  Heetingly,  like  a flash,  here  and  there,  as  in  these 
two  moments,  in  which  Flora  and  Fidelia  go  to  the  piano.  In  Saint  Augustine, 
however,  the  passage  to  and  from  the  world  is  the  inescapable  torment  of  the 
spirit,  although  a horizon  of  bliss  also  allows  itself  to  be  glimpsed  in  the  expe- 
rience of  silent  prayer  or  music  without  sounds.  The  difference,  if  there  is  one, 
is  in  the  tone.  Machado  works  with  noises,  and  in  his  prose  the  metaphysics 
of  these  ineffable  harmonies  seems  to  serve  precisely  to  show  that  which  is  not 
harmonious,  the  base  and  inescapable  dvai  vassourasd)  noise  of  the  world. 5 It 
is  as  if  Ayres,  toying  perilously  with  the  eternal,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
wanted  precisely  to  make  time  stand  still.  It  is  as  though,  threatening  to  leave 
this  world,  hearing  the  silent  melodies  of  the  beyond,  he  were  becoming  a spe- 
cial listener,  who,  fleeing  from  time,  could  sound  it  out  like  no  one  else. 

This  detachment  from  time — by  which  the  movement  of  things  and  of 
society  is  measured — may  be  the  affirmation  of  faith  in  the  power  of  the  spirit, 
in  everything  beyond  the  world  and  its  movements.  In  the  case  of  Machado 
de  Assis,  however,  detachment  is  the  narrative  trick  that  allows  the  writer’s 
spirit  to  move,  with  agility  and  grace,  across  time.  A radically  permissive  strat- 
egy that  criticism  has  tried  to  relate,  in  rich  detail,  to  the  intertextual  com- 
plexity of  Machado’s  two  last  novels  (see  Passos,  As  Sugestoes  do  Conselheiro) . 

The  permissiveness  of  this  narrator  can  be  taken  further  still.  Free  from  the 
fetters  of  the  century,  he  is  able  to  cast  a keen  eye  when  the  present  is  the  only 
thing  that  exists,  indelibly  wounding  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  observer. 
We  are,  however,  still  within  that  game  of  contrasts,  when  the  simulation  of 
the  eternal  allows  one  to  understand  and  feel  the  vanity  of  human  history, 
that  is,  the  vanity  of  one’s  very  being  in  time.  But  this  calls  for  an  abrupt 
change  in  registers,  because  doubt  about  the  present  time  (which  is  nothing 
if  not  the  pure  instant  from  which  we  are  fleeing),  is  substituted  by  the  dis- 
tressing certainty  that  the  present  is  all  we  have  left.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent that  time  itself  looms  over  us,  as  sufficient  cause  for  the  destruction  of 
the  world  and  men. 
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Thus  we  launch  ourselves,  from  the  heights  of  metaphysics,  to  the  skep- 
tical observation  of  the  physicality  of  the  passions  of  men,  who  move  about 
in  the  historical  moment.  This  takes  us  to  another  plane  wherein  Machado  is 
a master.  Let  us  accompany  him  brieHy. 

III.  Dream:  the  narrator  approaches,  time  condenses 

The  “great  lecher”  (“o  grande  lascivo”)  is  how  Augusto  Meyer  referred  to 
Machado  de  Assis  (37).  Note  that  the  key  lies  in  the  moral  ism  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  La  Bruyere,  harsh  observers  of  human  nature.  The  idea 
here  is  not  to  return  to  the  grand  siecle  and  the  chiaroscuro  of  classical  por- 
traits, so  able  as  they  are  to  penetrate  the  masks  of  men  who  frequented  the 
salons,  playing  with  perspectives,  in  order  to  compose  an  almost  deliquescent 
image  of  human  virtues.  Here  it  is  merely  fitting  to  observe  the  slight  move- 
ment of  a keen  eye  that  takes  refuge,  so  it  seems,  on  the  edge  of  time,  that  is, 
on  the  verge  of  the  eternal. 

Dreams,  woven  by  sui  generis  poetics,  can  facilitate  the  effect  of  contrast 
and  the  sensation  of  temporal  confusion,  playing  with  registers  that  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  ecstasy  of  ideal  passion  that  makes  us  take  leave  of  the  present, 
and  the  noise  of  the  street  that  also  makes  us  aware  of  it: 

This  morning,  as  I was  thinking  about  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
smitten  by  the  widow,  the  widow  came  to  see  me,  to  consult  me  as  to  whether  she 
should  restore  him  to  health  or  no.  I found  her  in  my  living  room,  dressed  in  the 
usual  black  with  white  trimmings.  I asked  her  to  sit  down  on  the  settee,  seated 
myself  in  the  chair  close  by,  and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 

“Counselor,”  said  she,  half  laughing,  half  serious,  “what  do  you  think  I should  do? 
Marry  or  remain  a widow?” 

“Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.” 

“Don’t  make  fun  of  me,  counselor.” 

“I  am  not  making  fun  of  you,  my  dear  lady.  Widowhood  is  not  suitable  for  you, 
with  your  fresh  green  youth.  Marriage,  yes,  but  to  whom?  unless  you  mean  to  me? 
“You  are  the  very  one  I had  in  mind.” 

I took  her  hands,  and  my  eyes  sank  into  hers  and  hers  into  mine;  mine  went  so 
deep  that  they  bored  through  her  forehead,  through  the  back  of  her  neck,  through 
the  back  of  the  settee,  through  the  wall,  and  came  to  rest  on  the  face  of  my  ser- 
vant, the  only  person  in  my  bedroom,  where  I was  lying  in  bed.  In  the  street  rang 
out  the  shrill  voice  of  almost  every  morning:  “Brooms  for  sale!  Dusters!” 
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I understood  that  it  was  a dream,  and  1 found  it  amusing,  d'he  street-cries  moved 
on;  meanwhile  my  servant  Jose  excused  himself  for  entering  but  it  was  past  nine 
o’clock,  close  to  ten.  1 went  to  my  ablutions,  to  my  coffee,  to  my  morning  papers 
[...].  (50-51) 


Although  the  fact  that  this  is  a dream  is  only  made  apparent  at  the  end  of 
this  excerpt,  an  oneiric  tone  is  set  from  the  very  outset,  with  the  strangely 
indiscreet — and  thus  titillating — morning  visit  of  the  widow,  who  is  inex- 
plicably at  ease  when  one  takes  into  account  the  relationships  and  etiquette 
that  dictated  conversation  and  comportment  during  the  period.  A complex 
social  universe,  replete  with  tacit  rules  and  prompts,  underlies  this  reverie 
that,  moreover,  comes  to  an  end  in  the  servile  face  of  the  valet.  The  rapture 
of  the  dream  is  shattered  by  the  repeated  cry  of  the  hawkers  in  the  street 
(“Brooms  for  sale!”),  to  the  reader’s  amusement.  But  the  cheerful  appearance 
of  the  scene  conceals  the  acuteness  of  the  gaze  with  which  we  too,  as  read- 
ers/listeners/spectators, penetrate  that  narrative  environment,  established  in 
the  brutal  contrast  of  social  inequalities.  The  sting  of  work,  after  all,  is  a most 
important  element  in  Machado’s  prose,  more  deeply  wounding  the  more  dis- 
creet it  is,  tempered  by  humor  or  the  oneiric  poetics  in  question.  In  the  same 
Memorial,  Ayres’  moralism  had  already  been  expressed  in  a small  jewel  of  an 
observation:  “poetry  may  not  be  necessary  to  ones’  morals  but  it  can  lend 
them  charm”  (27). 

One  need  understand  the  meaning  of  this  at  once  gracious  and  charming 
“moralism”  that  belongs  to  the  moralistes  La  Rochefoucauld  and  Pascal,  so 
different  from  one  another  and  yet  both  profoundly  Augustinian:  the  former 
in  the  somber  picture  painted  by  his  maxims,  and  in  the  belief,  ingrained  in 
Jansenists,  in  the  falsity  of  human  virtues  and  the  domain  of  self  love  in  this 
fallen  world;  the  latter  in  the  chiaroscuro  effect  that  unmasks  the  mundane 
word,  revealing  its  precariousness,  suspending  us,  humans,  between  hope  and 
despair  in  a moment  that  is  at  once  fatal  and  vivifying. 

The  gaze  may  in  fact  be,  in  this  sense,  that  of  a moralist,  a look  capable 
of  penetrating  and  analyzing  the  passions  at  work  in  the  body  but  incapable 
of  crossing  untouched  into  the  harsh  reality  of  work.  We  join  Ayres  in  rav- 
aging the  diaphanous  body  of  the  delightful  widow  (in  an  overwhelmingly 
sensual  move),  but  our  eyes  come  to  rest  upon  the  face  of  the  valet,  “my  ser- 
vant,” devoid  of  adjectives,  the  only  person  really  in  that  alcove.  The  harsh- 
ness of  this  scene  is  belied  by  the  puerile  charm  of  the  dream,  as  it  is  discov- 
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ercd  to  be  in  the  end.  Everything  then  returns  to  normal:  the  valet  excuses 
himself,  servile  and  ever  close  at  hand  (“my  servant  Jose” — “6>  men  ]ose^'  in 
the  original  Portuguese),  and  suffering  is  forgotten,  giving  way  to  the  idle  and 
aristocratic  habits  of  the  retired  diplomat:  ablutions,  the  morning  coffee, 
newspapers  ....  Suffering  has  been  forgotten,  swallowed  up  by  the  scene, 
though  the  wound  it  has  opened  cannot  be  forgotten  instantaneously.  Only 
a miracle  would  be  capable  of  that. 

But  we  still  have  a dream  to  analyze,  a rare  and  extreme  dream. ^ Let  us 
listen  to  it  and  to  its  preamble: 

It  seems  1 have  acquired  Lorn  the  Aguiars  a taste  for  children,  or  a fondness  for 
them,  which  is  a more  elegant  expression.^  Walking  just  now  along  the  Rua  da 
Gloria,  1 came  upon  seven  children,  boys  and  girls,  of  various  size,  who  went 
abreast,  hand  in  hand,  in  a line.  Their  age,  their  laughter  and  liveliness  drew  my 
attention  and  I stopped  on  the  sidewalk  to  watch  them.  They  were  all  so  Full  of 
grace  and  seemed  such  friends  that  I began  to  laugh  with  pleasure.  The  story 
would  have  ended  there,  had  it  not  been  for  what  one  of  them  said — a little  girl 
who  saw  me  as  I stood  laughing  and  said  to  her  companions,  “Look  at  that  big 
boy  laughing  and  smiling  at  us.” 

The  words  showed  me  what  a child’s  eyes  are.  Me,  with  this  great  white  mus- 
tache and  gray  hair,  they  called  me  a big  boy!  Most  likely  they  give  this  name  to 
a person’s  height  without  asking  for  his  birth  certificate. 

I let  the  children  go  by  as  I made  the  reflection.  They  went,  jumping,  stopping, 
pulling  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  sometimes  breaking  the  line,  then  joining  hands 
again.  I do  not  know  where  they  separated  and  scattered.  I do  know  that  after  ten 
minutes  I saw  nothing  of  them;  but  I saw  other  children,  alone  or  in  pairs.  Some 
of  them  carried  bundles  or  baskets  that  pressed  down  on  their  heads  or  were  heavy 
upon  their  backs.  They  had  begun  to  work  at  a time  when  the  others  had  not  yet 
left  off  laughing.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  having  carried  nothing  in  childhood  that  I 
now  have  the  boyish  aspect  that  the  other  children  saw  in  me.  No,  no,  it  was  not 
that.  Each  age  gives  its  own  aspect  to  things.  Childhood  naturally  sees  “green.” 
These  children,  too,  if  I laughed,  might  find  that  “the  big  boy  was  laughing  and 
smiling  at  them.”  But  I went  along  in  serious  mood,  thinking — perhaps  pitying 
their  weariness.  They,  not  seeing  that  my  white  hair  ought  to  have  appeared  black 
to  them,  said  nothing;  they  went  silently  on  their  way,  and  1 on  mine. 

When  I arrived  home  I found  my  servant  Jose  at  the  front  door.  He  said  he  was 
there  to  wait  for  me. 
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“For  whar  reason?” 

“No  reason;  I just  came  clown  here  to  wait  lor  Your  Excellency.” 

It  was  a lie;  he  had  come  down  to  relax  his  legs  in  the  street,  or  to  watch  the 
maid  servants  of  the  neighborhood  go  by,  they  too  being  in  need  of  relaxation; 
but,  as  he  is  adroit,  clever,  polite,  serious,  attentive  to  duty — all  the  talents  and 
virtues  in  short — he  preferred  lying  like  a gentleman  to  admitting  the  truth.  And 
1,  in  gentlemanly  style,  forgave  him  and  went  to  take  a nap  before  dinner. 

It  was  a short  nap,  some  twenty  minutes,  just  enough  to  dream  that  all  the 
children  of  the  world — with  btirdens  or  without  them — made  a great  circle 
around  me  and  danced  a dance  that  was  so  joyous  that  I almost  burst  with  laugh- 
ter. They  all  spoke  of  “this  big  boy  who  laughs  so  much.”  I woke  up  hungry, 
bathed,  dressed,  and  came  first  to  write  this.  Now  I am  going  to  have  dinner.  Later 
I will  probably  go  to  Flamengo.  (98-100) 

Le prhent  d ordinaire  nous  blesse,  said  Pascal  (337).  After  such  words,  what 
further  commentaries  can  be  made?  I ask,  however,  the  reader’s  indulgence, 
for  textual  criticism  calls  for  such  commentaries.  Ah,  well. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  “legacy  of  our  misery,”  in  the  words  of  the 
deceased  Bras,  can  be  understood  alone,  without  some  sort  of  counterbal- 
ance. Just  as  there  is  no  Jansenism  without  God,^  there  can  be  no  human  mis- 
ery without  joy.  Misery,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pascal,  is  the  paradoxical  source 
of  human  greatness.  And  Machado,  according  to  his  conversation  with  his 
old  friend  Joaquim  Nabuco,  did  not  read  the  Pensees  for  mere  entertainment! 
(Assis,  “Crftica”  939). 

But  if,  in  fact,  there  is  a Jansenist,  Augustinian  foundation  that  accounts 
for  the  pessimism  of  Bras  Cubas’  creator,  one  cannot  understand  it  without, 
precisely,  that  “stability”  and  “perfection”  that  suggest,  after  all,  that  this  life 
of  ours  is  no  more  than  the  constant  and  radical  lack  of  something  that  went 
beyond  and  remained  there,  lost  in  an  ideal  time  or  space.  The  dream  is  still, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  space  for  the  manifestation  of  that  which  we 
desire  and  have  lost. 

I maintain,  nonetheless,  that  Machado  de  Assis  establishes  himself  in  the 
realm  of  time,  and  his  prose  can  be  most  informative.  Through  his  narrator, 
those  first  and  neatly  aligned  children  that  he  in  fact  saw,  give  him  cause  for 
laughter  that  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  cruel  vision  of  the  child-workers.  The 
suffering  of  child  labor,  which  continues  to  pain  us  today,  is  all  the  more 
poignant  for  being  revealed  in  its  opposite,  that  is,  in  the  harmonious  anarchy 
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of-  the  original  line  of  children,  breaking  apart  and  coming  together  again  in 
juvenile  merriment,  pure  innocence,  before  the  captivated  eyes  of  the  old  man. 

I’his  is  the  very  condition  of  the  Aguiars,  a couple  who  wants  what 
belongs  to  them  without  really  being  theirs,  who  seeks  something  that  dis- 
tances itself  and  disappears  in  the  very  moment  in  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  won.  Their  false  children  depart,  leaving  them  with  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing,  a nothingness  that,  nevertheless,  consumes  them,  in  the  melancholy 
of  the  final  scene  of  Memorial. 

j It  would  not  he  by  chance  if  the  happy  and  innocent  children,  untouched 

yet  by  work,  were  to  mistake  the  age — the  time — of  the  narrator,  while  the 
others,  without  the  “grace”  of  this  first  group,  are  silent,  because  he  himself 
grew  quiet  before  them,  unable  to  muster  a smile.  To  a commiserative  coun- 
selor (“pitying  their  weakness”)  the  scene  is  disconcerting,  becoming  painful 
and  awkward.  So  much  so  that,  in  a rarely  seen  extreme,  the  narrator  says  not 
[ what  he  sees  and  which  is  (a  moralist  register),  but  that  which  ought  to  be  (a 
prescriptive,  ethical  register):  “They,  not  seeing  that  my  hair  ought  to  have 
appeared  black  to  them,  said  nothing;  they  went  silently  on  their  way,  and  I 
on  mine”  (emphasis  added).  Immediately  thereafter,  the  familiar  register 
I returns,  immersing  the  reader  in  the  domestic  universe  of  a certain  class,  at  a 
certain  point  in  Brazilian  history,  full  of  meanings,  with  the  deftness  of  a ser- 
vant who  quite  brilliantly  performs  the  elements  of  his  own  subordination 
(“adroit,  clever,  polite,  serious,  attentive  to  duty”).  These  are  the  political  dia- 
logues  in  Machado  de  Assis  (Chalhoub,  “Dependents  Play  Chess”). 

I Next  comes  twenty  minutes  of  sleep,  the  ending  to  what  may  be  the  most 
I moving  scene  of  the  book,‘^  when  an  original  indistinction  (“all  the  children 
of  the  world — with  burdens  or  without  them”)  paves  the  way  fot  the  shared 
merriment  (“made  a great  circle  around  me  and  danced  a dance  that  was  so 
joyous  that  I almost  burst  with  laughter”)  that,  if  one  examines  it  closely,  is 
imbued  with  religious  meaning.  There  is  so  much  “grace”  in  this  scene  that 
i ends,  as  if  miraculously,  with  Ayres  himself,  a deacon,  becoming  a “big  boy” 
i {''este  mogo  que  ria  tantod  in  the  original). 

But  one  must  awaken,  fall  from  and  cast  aside  this  state  of  rapture.  This  is  the 
moment  when  time,  with  its  signs  and  rhythm,  once  again  comes  to  the  fore:  “I 
woke  up  hungry,  bathed,  dressed,  and  came  first  to  write  this.  Now  I am  going 
[ to  have  dinner.  Later  I will  probably  go  to  Flamengo.”  A chain  of  prosaic  events 
once  more  thrusts  the  old  man  into  the  idle  routine  of  the  wealthy,  picking  up 
the  threads  of  the  stor)^  and  allowing  the  intrigue  to  continue,  the  plot  to  resume. 
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7 lie  wound  was  opened,  and  its  only  salve  is  the  miracle  of  the  dream.  All 
it  would  take,  however,  to  make  the  pain  return  would  be  for  time  (history) 
to  enter  on  the  scene  again.  In  contrast  to  the  levity  of  that  primitive  circling 
and  the  beauty  of  that  first  string  of  children  are  the  heavy  burdens  of  child 
labor,  when  the  smile  is  consumed,  giving  way  to  the  infinite,  perplexed  med- 
itation of  the  narrator.  Perplexed:  from  the  Latin,  that  which  receives  a blow. 

The  final  stroke  then  of  irony  from  Ayres/Machado:  “Perhaps  it  is  due  to 
having  carried  nothing  in  childhood  that  1 now  have  the  boyish  aspect  that  the 
other  children  saw  in  me”  C Dar-se-d  que  a nao  ter  carregado  nada  na  meninice 
devo  eu  o aspecto  de'mogd  que  as  primeiras  me  acharam  agorot  d in  the  original). 

Before  the  shared  merriment  came  the  mutual  pain  of  exclusion.  But  not 
even  the  final  grace  of  the  easy  life  of  this  character(?)  can  overcome  the  vio- 
lence of  the  past  and  present  scene,  which  man  is  still  able  to  see  and  feel,  in 
his  fellow  being.  As  in  Pascal,  greatness  is  born  of  misery. 

IV.  Conclusion:  Machado  de  Assis,  a moralist? 

I feel  it  quite  justifiable,  although  it  might  seem  somewhat  eccentric,  to  adopt 
a critical  stance  that  looks  to  such  distant  authors  as  Pascal  or  even  Augustine 
in  the  formation  of  Machado’s  literature.  After  all,  they  can  teach  us  to  listen 
to  the  silence  upon  which  rests  the  harmony  of  Flora  and  Fiddia  at  the  piano. 
Without  such  harmony,  the  noise  of  the  world — figuratively  speaking,  the 
concrete  history  of  man — would  perhaps  become  less  perceptible,  or  less  audi- 
ble. Of  course,  when  heard  from  the  mountaintop,  the  tumult  of  the  city  may 
be  heard  with  some  disdain,  but  also  with  a certain  amount  of  fascination. 

Complete  disdain  is  only  possible  in  those  who  have  distanced  themselves 
too  much  from  the  world,  cutting  themselves  off  from  the  sensory,  reaching 
the  blazing  realm  of  ideas,  moral  judgments  being  suspended.  In  this  realm, 
which  is  the  limit  of  thought,  everything  becomes  comprehensible:  ''par  V e- 
space  r univers  me  comprend  et  m'  engloutit  comme  un  point,  par  la  pensee  je  le 
comprendr  (Pascal  351).  Everything  is  comprehended  in  this  privileged 
analysis,  which  is  the  moralist  exercise  par  excellence. 

It  concerns  a true  ascesis,  a sort  of  refuge  exemplarily  simulated  by  Machado 
de  Assis,  who  acts  through  his  refined  and  disinterested  character  Counselor 
Ayres.  The  affectation  of  this  disinterest  must,  however,  be  hidden  in  order  for 
the  naturally  eclipsed  figure  of  the  memoirist  to  appear  verisimilar.  Thus,  a nar- 
rator is  created  who  fades  into  the  ratified  space  of  writing. 'o  An  “apprentice  of 
the  deceased”  (“aprendiz  de  morto”),  as  Jose  Paulo  Paes  called  him. 
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Shifting  our  focus,  to  boldly  employ  an  illustrious  analysis,  we  might  have 
before  us  the  formidable  ''style  de  t absence^'  definitive  of  a literature  that  gives 
itself  over  to  pure  description,  the  literature  of  the  honnhe  homme. 

Si  recriture  est  vraimcnt  neutre,  si  le  langage,  au  lieu  d’etre  un  acre  encombrant 
et  indomprable,  parvient  a I’etat  d’une  equation  pure,  n’ayant  pas  plus  d’epaisseur 
qu’une  algebre  en  face  du  creux  de  Thomme,  alors  la  Litterature  est  vaincue,  la 
problematique  humaine  est  decouverte  et  livree  sans  couleur,  I’ecrivain  est  sans 
retour  un  honnete  homme.  (Barthes  60-61) 

Perhaps  Ayres  is  testing  the  limit  of  this  language-equation,  not  by  chance 
in  the  fragmentary  form  of  a diary,  at  a perilous  standstill  confronting  the 
abyss  that  fascinates  the  author:  silence  before  the  human  void. 

It  is  a moralist  literature  that,  being  thus,  casts  a critical  eye  that  hides  itself 
in  the  fringes  of  time.  So  often  the  figure  of  the  moralist  is  paired  with  that  of 
the  anchorite,  and  it  is  no  coincidence  then  that  Ayres  hides  away  from  the 
tumult  of  the  world,  visiting  it  as  though  he  was  not  entirely  there,  at  least  not 
with  the  same  passions  and  dissimulations  of  men.  This  is  the  supreme  dissim- 
ulation of  the  moralists,  a finely  and  dangerously  wielded  weapon.  Supreme 
dissimulation  because  it  is  all  no  more  than  a carefully  crafted  structure  of  a dis- 
cursive web  in  which  we  are  caught,  capable  of  holding  our  gaze  at  points 
specifically  chosen  by  the  narrator,  positioned  strategically  in  the  interstices 
between  the  words  and  gestures  of  the  characters,  wherein  their  true  interests 
and  desires  are  kept  hidden  because  they  are  belittling. 

But  let  us  not  make  Machado  more  of  a nihilist  than  he  is.  In  fact,  one 
ought  to  ask  If  there  really  is  such  a demon  whispering  in  his  ear.  He  who  uses 
the  term  “moralist,”  keeping  true  to  the  etymology,  speaks  of  the  actions  of 
humans  and  their  meaning,  of  that  which  hides  itself,  in  the  end,  beneath  the 
morals  of  words  and  gestures. 

I Nor  ought  one  merely  suggest  the  redemption  of  some  sort  of  ethic  in 
i|  Machado’s  work,  or  of  his  own  belief  in  man  and  human  sympathy,  the  latter 
L being  enfeebled  by  the  torpor  of  a pernicious  discourse — the  discourse  of  a 

(moralist.  Likewise,  we  ought  not  imagine  that  a certain  sector  of  recent  criti- 
cism is  focused  merely  on  redeeming  the  “velho  bruxo”  from  the  webs  of  pes- 
simism, creating  a Machado  de  Assis  who  is  all-believing  in  man  and  his 
affects.  What  is  interesting  is  that  the  critical  search  for  the  veracity  (more  so 
even  than  the  verisimilitude)  of  the  characters,  by  means  of  a careful  ausculta- 
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tion  of  the  narrative  voice,  seeking  its  focus,  extends  questions  of  meaning  that 
may,  in  fact,  reveal  the  gaze  and  the  hope  of  people  who  are  almost  real.  At  the 
same  time,  this  very  gaze  unveils  the  historical  mechanisms  of  social  explo- 
ration and  representation  (Bosi,  “Machado  de  Assis  and  O Teatro  Politico”). 

It  seems  to  me  that,  just  as  one  could  never  understand  La  Rochefoucauld 
or  Pascal  without  considering  their  time,  Machado  de  Assis  also  demands  a 
reading  that  takes  into  account  the  historical  aspects  that  inform  and  shape 
his  prose,  in  a game  of  hiding  and  revealing  through  which  the  (hi)story  itself 
is  told.*’  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  moralists,  it  may  only  be  possible 
to  understand  him,  as  I have  suggested,  if  we  allow  distinct  gazes  to  cross  on 
the  page,  falling  at  times  on  the  singular,  at  times  on  the  universal,  on  the 
instant  (man  in  his  time),  or  on  the  eternal  (simply,  “man”).  Only  in  this  way, 

I believe,  can  we  recuperate  the  history  from  Machado  de  Assis’  text,  a text 
that  is,  after  all,  an  interwoven  mesh  of  dialogues  with  his  time,  but  also  with 
the  literature  of  all  times. 

But  in  the  end  the  historians  may  be  right.  It  is  still  the  urgency  of  time 
that  gives  birth  to  writing:  music  has  done  no  more  than  make  us  aware  of 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  seemingly  loose  phrases  that  are  in  fact  well 
tethered  in  the  fabric  of  history,  the  Republic,  and  its  vain  promises;  the 
impassioned  oneiric  gaze  in  turn  fell  upon  the  harsh  reality  of  exploitation  i 
and  domination  in  a world  in  which  work  sustains  the  fatuous  happiness,  full 
of  meanings  though  it  might  be,  of  Rio’s  salons.  Therein  lies  the  rub  of 
Machado:  the  dismay  of  the  narrator,  regardless  of  how  many  masks  hide  it,  j 
rests  in  the  fatuousness  of  politics,  in  its  inability  to  respond  to  men  and  their  ; i 
needs.  Meanwhile,  the  collapse  of  politics  gives  rise  to  political  strategies  that  t 
are  the  base  of  social  relations,  strategies  that  are  hidden  in  the  words  and  ges-  J 
tures  of  men,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  masters  or  subjects.  This  is  Machado  de 
Assis’  field  of  vision,  and  it  is  a moralist’s  field  of  vision. 

Notes 

* Ir  is  curious  that  the  insistent  provocation  of  Chalhoub,  in  his  Machado  de  Assis., 
Historiador,  to  identify  Machado  as  a “historian”  meets  with  as  much  disaffection  as  misunder- 
standing, because  the  richness  of  a study  such  as  his,  engaged  as  it  is  with  the  quality  of  the  text, 
that  is,  with  its  specificity  as  a non-“literary”  text,  simply  or  specifically  as  a “Machadian”  one, 
is  not  always  understood.  However,  1 cannot  help  but  return  the  reproach  against  Sidney  him- 
self, to  whom,  if  1 am  not  mistaken,  many  of  the  efforts  of  “literary”  criticism  might  seem  pure  : 
flights  of  fancy — which  condemns  him,  if  1 am  right  again,  to  not  understanding  the  specificity 
of  this  very  criticism  in  its  variety  and  complexity. 

I 
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^ I am  returning  here  to  a line  ot  thought  opened  in  a previous  text  (in  my  essay  “Um 
Sonho  Machadiano”),  in  which  I discussed  precisely  this  distancing  horn  the  world  as  an  effi- 
cient simulation  of  the  disengagement  of  Machado’s  narrator  through  a process  of  hiding  his 
interests  and  sympathies  in  order  to  reveal  them  on  rare  and  Heeting  occasions,  as  in  the  dream 
of  Counselor  Ayres,  analyzed  here.  In  that  essay,  however,  I was  seeking  to  explore  what  seems 
to  me  to  he  a possible  and  plausible  dialogue  between  Machado  de  Assis  and  certain  musical 
conceptions  that  hark  back  at  least  to  Saint  Augustine.  To  anyone  interested  in  such  ethereal 
relationships,  1 strongly  recommend  reading  that  text,  whose  recomposition  in  this  new  essay, 
hopefully  clearer  than  the  last,  would  not  have  been  possible  without  my  dialogue  with  students 
in  an  undergraduate  course  on  Machado  de  Assis,  taught  at  Princeton  in  Spring  2003. 

An  informative  studv  of  music  in  Machado  de  Assis  can  be  found  in  Carlos  Wehrs’  book. 
My  thanks  to  Francisco  Foot  Hardman  for  this  most  useful  suggestion. 

I am  referring  here  to  chapter  XLIX  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  in  which  the  sign  of  the  “Imperial 
Patisserie”  had  to  be  changed  once  the  Republic  was  finally  established. 

5 The  reference  to  the  broom  vendors,  who  will  appear  later  in  the  text,  gave  rise  to  a well- 
known  observation  by  John  Gledson,  for  whom  the  presence  of  the  vendor’s  cry  (“Brooms  for 
sale!” — “Vai  Vassouras!”  in  the  original)  in  Counselor  Ayres'^.  Memorial,  would  have  been  a cryp- 
tic reference  to  the  crisis  being  suffered  by  the  coffee  plantation  region  of  the  Parafba  valley 
(whose  capital  city  was  called  Vassouras),  near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  plantations  were  a tradi- 
tional source  of  prosperity  for  an  elite  whose  means  of  wealth  were  being  drastically  altered  at 
the  end  of  the  Brazilian  Empire  (Gledson  219). 

^ As  Bosi  suggests:  “pelo  meio  reconhecemos  o perfeito  diplomata;  mas  e pelos  extremos, 
pelos  raros  extremos,  que  vislumbramos  o homem”  {Machado  de  Assis  143). 

^ There  is  clearly  a problem  with  Caldwell’s  translation  at  this  point.  The  original  reads: 
“Parece  que  a genre  Aguiar  me  vai  pegando  o gosto  de  filhos,  ou  a saudade  deles,  que  e expressao 
mui  engra^ada”  (1 148). 

^ The  bizarre  expression  is  from  Afranio  Coutinho,  in  his  study  on  the  influence  of  Pascal 
on  Machado  de  Assis’  work.  It  recalls  the  key  criticism  (the  “laicized  Jansenism”)  that  would 
mark  Jean  Lafond’s  reading  of  La  Rochefoucauld. 

^ In  a fitting  sentence,  Afranio  Coutinho  references  the  scene:  “um  momenteo  a razao 
cedeu.  Faz  lembrar  aquela  lagrima  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  certa  vez  em  face  de  um  ato  de 
grandeza  da  alma,  e que  Sainte-Beuve  chamou  de  uma  homenagem  muda  rendida  a natureza 
humana,  por  quern  nao  tinha  sido  generoso  para  como  ela”  (140). 

This  lends  the  text  a most  interesting  level  of  vagueness,  since  the  act  of  writing  comes  from 
a narrator  who  it  seems,  at  least,  breaks  the  “classic”  pact  of  literature,  which  presupposes  that 
meaning  is  revealed  at  the  end  of  reading.  In  fact,  Ayres  is  not  at  all  far  from  these  moments  in 
which  the  inscription  of  the  narrative  intent  fights  artificially  against  the  loss  of  the  story’s  mean- 
ing— a “danger”  surrounding  any  text  written  in  the  form  of  a diar)'  But  this  vibration — between 
what  the  narrator  supposedly  wishes  to  say  and  what  he  in  fact  says — is  the  source  of  much  of  the 
force  of  the  narration,  which,  in  turn,  finds  in  the  paper  a surface  upon  which  to  record  a discourse 
that  is  in  itself  vague,  unable  to  fully  express  the  meaning  of  what  it  says,  as  if  the  text  itself  were  at 
once  t)4ng  and  untying  itself,  like  that  line  of  children  about  which  Counselor  Ayres  dreams.  I am 
borrowing  here,  quite  freely,  from  Abel  Barros’  interesting  analysis  of  the  legibility  of  Dom 
Casmwro.  For  the  development  of  a future  study  I would  also  like  to  note  the  idea  of  the  bet  (the 
opening  scene  of  Machado  de  Assis’  last  novel)  as  representative  of  this  impossibility  of  knowing, 
a priori,  the  end  results  of  the  course  of  writing.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  the  most  recent  English 
translation  of  Memorial  de  Aires,  which  I chose  not  to  use  here,  gives  it  the  title  of  The  Wager. 

^ ^ Referring  to  the  voices  of  the  subordinates,  and  to  the  dissimulation  operated  by  the  dis- 
course when  it  attempts  to  carve  out  spaces  of  freedom  in  a paternalist  society,  Sidney  Chalhoub 
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reminds  us  of  characters  such  as  Helena,  Luis  Garcia,  and  Capitu,  all  of  whom  “reaffirm  cul- 
tural and  political  difference  while  engaging  in  the  rituals  of  seigneurial  domination.  It  was 
indeed  a dangerous  art  form  that  ratified  paternalist  ideology  in  appearance  even  when  under- 
mining it.  An  art  of  survival  conceived  amidst  tyranny  and  violence,  exercised  in  the  spheres 
designed  and  controlled  by  class  antagonists,  such  political  practices  of  dependent  people 
allowed  for  the  achievement  of  ends — otherwise  unattainable — through  the  active  manipula- 
tion of  acts  and  symbols  associated  with  their  own  subordination.  It  was  the  production  of  a 
text,  a countertext,  revealed  between  the  lines  (but  not  to  any  observer),  in  the  supposedly  naive 
joke  or  witty  remark,  in  the  ambiguity  of  words,  the  ambivalence  of  intentions.  Such  was,  I 
think,  the  art  of  political  dialogues  in  Machado  de  Assis”  (“Dependents  Play  Chess”  56). 
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The  (Lack  of)  Feeling  of  What  Happens: 
Machado  de  Assis'  Dom  Casmurro 


Karl  Ludwig  Pfeiffer 


Abstract.  This  essay  analyzes  Dom  Casmurro  in  the  perspective  of 
contemporary  theories  about  feelings  and  emotions.  Feelings  like  hunger, 
pain,  and  joy  are  basic  forms  of  human  self-awareness  that  must  be 
encoded  contintiously  into  culturally  communicative  emotions.  Emotions 
reach  out  into  the  world  but  can  never  connect  to  it  directly.  In  its  sketch 
of  the  role  played  by  the  arts  (texts,  plays,  opera)  as  both  personally  and 
culturally  relevant  mediators  in  this  process,  Dom  Casmurro  displays  a 
peculiar  kind  of  theoretical  sophistication.  Within  this  framework,  a trivial 
story  about  jealousy  turns  into  a complex,  if  unreconciled  exploration  of 
what  Martha  Nussbaum  has  called  the  intelligence  of  emotions. 


Important  areas  of  contemporary  thought,  from  philosophy  via  systems  the- 
ory to  neurobiology,  have  been  concerned  for  quite  a while  not  only  with  the 
basic  cognitive  role  of  the  emotions  but  also  with  a crucial,  if  perhaps  at  first 
sight  counterintuitive,  distinction  between  emotions  and  feelings.  This  dis- 
tinction comes  up  in  various  forms.  Let  me  adopt,  for  present  purposes,  a 
^ definition  of  feelings  as  the  basic  self-awareness  of  the  human  organism. 
Originating  in  the  activity  patterns  of  the  somatosensory  areas  of  the  brain, 
feelings  (beginning  on  levels  such  as  the  feeling  of  hunger,  pain,  or  joy)  rep- 
resent the  awareness,  preceding  everything  else,  of  a certain  bodily  state  in 
connection  with  the  awareness  of  thinking/feeling  in  a certain  way.^  In  our 
social  existence,  feelings  are  transformed  all  the  time  into  emotions.  That  is, 
feelings  are  differentiated  and  encoded  as  emotions  according  to  linguistic,  sit- 
uational, and  cultural  demands  and  criteria.  We  are  then  talking  about,  and 
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trying  to  come  to  terms  with,  the  manifold  forms  of  and  words  for  love,  hate, 
jealousy,  pleasure,  pity,  humiliation,  etc. 

These  are  theorems,  or  perhaps  insights,  that  have  come  to  the  forefront  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twenty- first  century.  The  older  distinction  between  ratio- 
nality and  irrationality  is  not  thereby  abolished,  but  it  is  severely  undermined. 
We  are  now  allowed  to  see  intelligence  in  the  very  emotions  themselves  and, 
conversely,  to  declare  an  intelligence,  or  rationality,  severed  from  its  permeating 
emotional  coloring,  to  be  an  abstraction. ^ The  twentieth  century  could  not 
really  take  that  step,  caught  as  it  was  by  the  long,  ongoing,  and,  indeed,  owing 
perhaps  also  to  its  historical  catastrophes,  hardening  distinction  between  reason 
or  rationality  and  irrationality  or  emotions.  Maybe  the  “felt  thoughts”  of 
English  metaphysical  poetry  are  having  their  comeback,  or  maybe  the  notori- 
ous “dissociation  of  sensibility”  (T.  S.  Eliot)  did  never  “really”  take  place. 

Dom  Casmurro,  published  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  can  make  us  aware  of  that  situation,  and  more,  in 
rich  and  fascinating  detail.-^  It  is  more  than  a coincidence  that  Hans  Ulrich 
Gumbrecht,  in  analyzing  Machado  de  Assis’  Memorial  de  Aires  in  this  volume, 
should  have  had  recourse  to  a related  leading  category — the  notion  of  mood,  or 
attunement  (in  German,  Stimmun^.  Dom  Casmurro,  in  a joint  perspective, 
would  then  be  a novel  “about”  vague  feelings  and  unresolved,  fragmented  emo- 
tions to  which  a “reconciliation”  by  mood  and  atmosphere  is  not  granted. 

Steeped  in  the  experience  of  reading  mainly  European,  US,  and  Japanese 
literature,  the  present  writer  was  struck  first  by  Machado’s  peculiarly  uncom- 
mon handling  of  peculiarly  common  narrative  layers.  The  novel  Dom 
Casmurro  delivers  a very  common,  indeed  banal  story.  Its  longer  part  presents 
the  process  In  which  Dom  Gasmurro  (Bento  Santiago),  that  is,  the  “stub- 
born, headstrong”  or,  as  he  prefers  to  interpret  the  name  himself,  “the  quiet 
person  who  keeps  himself  to  himself”  (1.4),  gets  to  know,  falls  in  love  with 
and  marries  his  next  door  neighbor,  Gapitu  (Capitolina  Padua),  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  social  gap  that  separates  them.  A much  shorter  part  summa- 
rizes Capitu’s  dismissal  after  Bento  has  seen  (or  thinks  he  has  seen)  irrefutable 
evidence  that  “his”  only  son  and  child  Ezequiel  has  been  fathered  upon 
Gapitu  by  his  best  friend  Escobar. 

On  this  story  level,  in  terms  of  a topic,  we  are  dealing  with  one  layer  of 
the  Othello-parallel  that  Bento  himself  sets  up:  the  obsession  with  “ocular 
proof”  “Give  me  ocLilar  proof,”  Othello  tells  lago;  Bento  thinks  he  has  found 
that  proof  In  the  close  resemblance  between  Ezequiel  and  Escobar,  who  con- 
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veniently  either  dies  or  kills  himself  before  the  discovery  by  swimming  in  the 
wild,  “angry”  ocean.  This  parallel  has  not  only  provided  Helen  Caldwell  with 
a title  for  her  book,  The  Brazilian  Othello  of  Machado  de  Assis  (1960),  but 
Brazilian  critics  with  a guideline  for  their  interpretations.  It  is  insisted  upon 
by  Bento  himself  After  attending  a performance  of  Shakespeare’s  Othello,  he 
describes  himself  “pleased  at  the  coincidence”  and  finds  out,  during  the  last 
act,  “that  it  was  not  I but  Capitu  that  ought  to  die”  (CXXXV.226). 

This  brings  me  to  a second  level — the  relativistic  way  of  telling  the  story. 
There  will  be  more  to  say  about  this  later.  But  from  the  vantage  point  men- 
tioned above,  one  can  say  from  the  outset  that  the  method  is  no  less  banal 
than  the  story  itself  Or,  at  least,  it  has  become  so  in  the  history  of  modern 
narrative,  in  which  no  stone  of  a story,  reduced  to  a collection  of  aspects, 
remains  unturned.  The  Othello  parallel,  obvious  as  it  may  appear,  also  strikes 
me  as  ridiculous,  that  is,  as  an  indirect,  ironic,  and  self-ironic  comment  on 
the  relation  between  the  banality  of  the  event  and  the  pressure  to  say  some- 
thing seemingly  significant  about  it.  It  is  an  indirect  comment  exploiting  the 
prestige  and  pathos  of  Shakespeare,  but  also  keeping  alive  the  suspicion  that, 
even  in  Shakespeare,  these  qualities  are  threatened  by  the  ridiculousness  of 
behavior,  that  is,  the  lack  of  synchronization  between  act  and  emotion.  Bento 
may  really  have  learned  about  Othello’s  story  for  the  first  time  in  the  theatre 
at  a very  late  period  close  to  the  end  of  the  novel.  But  this  is  an  unlikely  mat- 
ter, given  his  probably  much  earlier  education  by  the  Italian  tenor  Marcolini 
in  the  fields  of  opera  and  of  Shakespeare  the  “plagiarist”  (IX.20),  to  which  I 
will  revert  in  the  end. 

For  the  time  being,  let  me  just  insist  that  the  “sound  and  fury”  (this  is 
Macbeth)  about  Bento’s  planned  suicide,  about  the  idea  of  murdering 
Capitu,  or,  turning  into  the  horrible-grotesque  mode,  about  the  briefly  con- 
templated killing  of  little  Ezequiel,  does  not  exert  any  relevant  emotional 
hold  on  the  protagonist,  an  emotion  that  would  qualify  as  a motivation, 
intention,  or  prelude  to  action.  In  spite  of  Othello,  he  does  not  consider  mur- 
dering Capitu  for  more  than  the  brief  sentence  quoted  above.  The  suicidal 
impulse,  in  its  turn,  gets  lost  in  further  considerations  concerning  Capitu, 
alleged  parallels  with  the  Roman  Cato’s  suicide,  and  Ezequiel  suddenly  hug- 
ging his  knees  (CXXXVI. 227-229).  For  reasons  unknown,  as  Beckett  might 
have  written,  the  “second  impulse”  (there  would  have  to  be  three  if  Capitu’s 
murder  had  been  a real  option),  the  poisoning  of  Ezequiel,  does  not  take 
place  either.  “But  I don’t  know  what  I felt  that  made  me  recoil.”  Perhaps  it 
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was  because  “the  coffee  [containing  the  poison]  was  cold”  (CXXXVII.229). 
If  this  article  were  in  German,  the  latter  phrase  would  provide  me  with  the 
occasion  for  a probably  pertinent  pun;  “cold  coffee”  in  German  refers  to  a 
stale  and  worn-out  idea. 

The  relativistic  way  of  storytelling  is  thus  linked,  if  still  in  unclear  ways, 
with  what  turns  into  a third  layer,  namely,  the  topic  of  feelings  and  emotions 
that  I broached  in  my  introductory  remarks.  Can  Dom  Casmurro  make  sense 
of  his  feelings?  Is  there  a logic,  or  several  of  them,  perhaps  only  fuzzy  ones,  of 
his  emotions  in  handling  his  admittedly  tricky  situation?  Further,  since  emo- 
tions are,  in  my  conceptual  option,  encoded  linguistically  and  socially,  what 
are  the  ways  in  which  they  are  related  to  action  and  to  the  world  at  large?  Or 
is  it  rather,  as  the  repeated  Othello-motif  (see  also  chaps.  LXII  and  LXXII), 
Machado’s  opera,  Shakespearean  chapter,  and  other  suggestions  might  indi- 
cate, only  the  arts  and  the  media  in  which  we  find  their  most  attractive 
encodings,  with  little  chance  of  projecting  and  “objectifying”  them  into  the 
worlds  called  history  and  society?  But  also:  Are  there  perhaps  significant  dif- 
ferences or  frictions  in  the  ways  in  which  the  arts  and  media  themselves 
encode  and  enact  emotions?  And,  to  complete  what  may  turn  out  not  to  be 
such  a strange  loop:  might  these  differences  have  repercussions  in  so-called 
life  at  large  itself? 

II. 

It  might  appear,  to  those  who  can  reasonably  claim  either  some  realistic  sense 
of  “the  way  of  the  world”  (unfortunately  though  the  title  of  a British  play  by 
Congreve),  or  of  “ways  of  worldmaking”  (the  title  of  a book  by  the  philoso- 
pher Nelson  Goodman),  or  more  concretely  still  of  Brazilian  history,  that  my 
preceding  remarks  on  the  vagaries  of  emotional  codes  need  to  be  curbed. 
After  all,  and  this  would  be  the  fourth  level,  the  novel  is  undoubtedly  per- 
meated by  a massive  presence  of  nineteenth-century  Brazilian  history.  Let  me 
touch  upon  this  in  an  inevitably  very  amatetirish  way.  First  of  all,  the  auto- 
biographical chronological  framework  of  the  story,  from  the  1850s  to  the  end 
of  the  century  is  so  much  insisted  upon  that  its  historical  contextualization 
turns  into  an  almost  automatic  necessity.  Thus,  we  know,  and  are  amply 
made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Bento’s  family  is  a representative  of  the  landown- 
ing aristocracy,  which  had  made  its  money  probably  from  sugar  plantations, 
and  that  this  society  still  thrives  to  a considerable  extent  on  slavery.  We  know 
that  the  social  gap  separating  the  Santiagos  and  Capitu’s  Paduas  is  wide,  and 
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that  the  gap,  even  if  it  can  be  bridged  in  interaction,  especially  between  chil- 
dren (like  Bento  and  Capitti),  can  even  be  enforced  by  those  positioned 
somewhere  between  the  interstices  of  the  overall  social  structure.  Thus,  Jose 
Dias,  who  insists  on  distinctions  being  made,  is  not  a slave,  but  a dependent 
{agregado,  a form  of  not  sexual  but  social  manteriuto)  who  has  worked  his  way 
into  the  Santiago  family,  starting  out  as  a fake  homeopathic  doctor  on  the 
family  plantation,  until  he  has  seemingly  become  indispensable.  It  is  Dias,  not 
Bento,  who  unpleasantly  insists  on  the  Santiagos’,  and  especially  his  own  pri- 
ority in  carrying  poles,  not  only  candles,  in  a religious  procession  (XXX,  see 
also  right  at  the  beginning  of  chap.  Ill,  where  Dias  tries  to  prevent  any  closer 
relations  between  Bento  and  Capitu  even  as  children,  for  fear  of  a later  “flirt- 
ing in  earnest”  that  would  make  it  hard  to  separate  them).  But  Dias  is  or  was 
also  a self-repressed  liberal  who  occasionally  will  incautiously  allude  to  his  ear- 
lier and  perhaps  still  cherished  convictions  (III. 8;  XXXV.69-70).  And,  of 
course,  he  cannot  prevent  Capitu,  who  is  at  least  as  clever  as  he  himself,  from 
working  her  way  into  Dona  Gloria’s,  Bento’s  mother’s,  heart,  into  marriage 
with  the  only  too  willing  Bento,  thus  climbing  the  social  ladder  (LXVI.124). 

Bento,  in  the  pole-carrying  affair,  speaks  somewhat  “feelingly”  about  the 
neighbor’s  “pain  and  humiliation”  (57).  It  is  unclear,  however,  whether  in 
making  this  distinction  between  a feeling  (pain)  and  an  emotion  (humilia- 
tion) he  really  means  what  he  says.  He  too  pays,  like  Dias,  close  attention  to 
and  appreciates  those  “whose  demeanor  (unlike  Padua’s)  suited  their  posi- 
tion” (58).  He  talks  easily  (perhaps  also  ironically)  about  all  “these  wonderful 
social  institutions,”  like  the  city  jail,  the  prison  ships,  the  Barbonos  barracks, 
and  the  reformatory  (XLIII.84).  And,  quite  in  contrast  to  Escobar  who  must 
engage  in  various  kinds  of  calculation  in  order  to  make  his  way.  Bento  takes 
the  fortunes  of  his  family  more  or  less  for  granted.  Since  his  father  died,  the 
family  property  has  been  largely  transformed  into  real  estate,  that  is,  rented 
houses.  Bento  does  not  know  about  the  income  derived  from  them.  The 
income  is  figured  out  by  Escobar  in  one  of  his  feats  of  mental  arithmetic  for 
which  he — important  for  a businessman — is  famous  (XCIV). 

Uncle  Cosme  sheds  some  further  oblique  light  on  the  family  fortunes.  He 
lives  off  his  capital  since  his  income  as  a lawyer  does  not  at  all  cover  his 
expenses.  The  same  is  or  will  probably  become  true  for  Bento  himself.  He 
becomes  a lawyer,  working  “for  some  important  firms,”  but  only  after  having 
been  admitted,  with  a “great  deal”  of  help  from  Escobar,  to  the  office  of  “a 
famous  lawyer”  (CIV.  181).  Since  he  is  liable  to  lose  cases  “out  of  carelessness” 
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(CVI1I.188)  and  does  not  like  “to  write  the  briefs  out”  (CXV.  199,  concern- 
ing “third-party  embargoes,”  see  also  chap.  CXIll),  he  certainly  also  needs  the 
income  from  the  houses  of  which  he  is  the  only  heir.  Bento,  in  other  words, 
is  no  man  of  the  future;  neither  is  he  really  one  of  the  past. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  the  situation,  mentioned  more  or  less  in 
matter-of-fact  ways,  of  the  slaves,  or  into  the  consequences,  dimly  foreshad- 
owed in  the  novel,  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  continuing  ownership  of 
the  land.  Rather,  if  Escobar  is  indeed  the  father  of  Ezequiel  (I  am  still  not  I 
totally  sure  of  it).  Bento  is  surpassed  by  him  in  both  the  paternal  and — j 
doubtlessly — the  economic  domain.  Escobar  works  mainly  in  coffee,  that  is  to  | 
say,  a more  profitable  future  than  sugar.  Brazil,  as  we  know,  had  become  the  | 
biggest  coffee  supplier  in  the  world  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  | 
On  the  political  side,  the  retrograde  drift  associated  with  Bento  is  equally  | 
remarkable.  The  emperor,  Dom  Pedro  II,  is  often  described  as  an  enlightened  i 
monarch.  Even  so,  the  positive  results  of  his  reign  were  overshadowed  for 
many  by  the  fact  that  Brazil  remained  the  last  country  in  the  world  with  a i 
slave  economy.  The  emperor  may  have  been  personally  in  favor  of  its  aboli-  ! 
tion,  but,  for  fairly  obvious  reasons  (for  instance,  the  crucial  alliance  with  the  ' 
large  landowners),  did  not  push  it  through.  In  the  context  of  the  novel,  it  is  | 
rather  the  power  over  or,  in  Luis  Costa  Lima’s  words,  the  control  of  his  sub-  ' 
jects’  imaginaries  that  is  striking.  Bento  writes  his  story,  living  already  in  the 
republic  (see,  e.g.,  CXIV.I98).  But  the  most  attractive  images  that  he  reveals  ' 
of  his  mind’s  make-up  are  connected  with  the  emperor.  He  even  fantasizes  ! 
about  his  personal  visit  to  the  family  house  in  the  Rua  de  Matacavalos  , 
(XXIX).  The  emperor,  thus  the  fantasy  goes,  advises  Bento’s  mother  to  send  i 
him  to  medical  school  rather  than  to  the  detested  seminary  in  which,  because  I 
of  his  mother’s  vow,  he  is  supposed  to  be  made  into  a priest.  | 

In  spite  of  his  retrograde  orientation,  Bento  is  not,  as  he  might  well  be,  | 
victimized  by  historical  change.  In  principle,  however,  the  novel  exhibits  a ' 
radical  separation  between  the  individual  person  and  socio-historical  forces,  i 
There  is  no  hint  of  any  possible  coupling  or,  as  some  might  want  to  say,  “con-  | 
structive  relationship”  between  persons,  politics,  and  profits.  The  impact  of  ; 
“history”  and  large-scale  social  trends  on  the  individual  is  considerable,  but  I 
also  contingent.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  the  novels  hints  at  them  repeat-  | 
edly  but  does  not  go  into  their  analysis  at  all.  Rather,  it  presents  us  with  an  i 
almost  allegorical  chapter  in  which  the  factuality  of  historical  facts  and  their  | 
possible  significance  fall  apart  in  an  almost  absurd  way.  The  chapter  recounts  ! 
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the  “polemic”  between  Bento  and  another  (meanwhile  dead)  boy  Mandtica. 
The  two  quarrel  about  the  Crimean  War  (XC).  Both  the  antagonists  think 
their  arguments  are  irrefutable.  They  are  convinced  about  the  relevance  of 
(emotionalized)  notions  like  justice.  But  all  these  “concerns”  boil  down  to 
mechanically  repeated  absurdities  like,  “The  Russians  will  never  enter 
Constantinople.”  //  “They  certainly  did  not,  neither  then,  nor  later,  nor  up 
to  the  present  day.  But  will  the  prediction  remain  valid  forever?”  (160).  Bento 
keeps  on  wallowing  in  pointless  speculation:  Turkey  will  die,  like  the  boy 
Manduca,  “because  death  spares  no  one”  (160). 

Indeed:  But  what  do  we  know,  now  that  Turkey  is  about  to  enter  the  EU, 
about  its  or  any  other  socio-political  death?  Machado  de  Assis  seems  to  take  it 
sarcastically  for  granted  that,  massive  as  the  weight  of  historical  facts  may  be, 
they  cannot  really  be  integrated  in  our  mental-emotional  make-up.  It  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  go  outside  the  novel  here  and  mention  the  typicality  of 
Machados  situation,  which  Luis  Costa  Lima  among  others  has  analyzed:  the 
academic,  the  writer  who  Is  also  a civil  servant  and,  in  that  very  combination, 
acutely  aware  of  the  wide  gaps  between  a culture  of  ideas  and  emotions  on  the 
one,  politics  on  the  second,  and  society/history  on  the  third  side.^ 

III. 

I have  devoted  almost  too  much  space  to  the  skeletons  of  history  and  society, 
which  gleam  through  the  unfolding  of  the  story.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
personal  side,  it  is  a trivial  tale,  of  incipient,  flowering,  consummated,  and  dis- 
appointed or  deceived  love,  what  else  is  there  to  say  about  it?  True  enough, 
there  are  complexities  on  this  level,  too.  Capitu,  the  woman  with  the  repeat- 
edly mentioned  “undertow  eyes,”  may  be  one  of  Machado’s  mistresses  of 
(dis)simulation  (a  quality  again  relatable  to  a historical  fact,  the  position  of 
women  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere  at  this  time).  Bento  himself  a combination  of 
high-strung  sensitivity,  perhaps  also  great  sensibility,  and  monstrous  emotional 
coldness,  somebody  who,  after  learning  about  “his”  son’s  death  by  leprosy  near 
Jerusalem,  dines  well  and  goes  to  the  theater  (CXLVI).  He  displays  a similarly 
“unfeeling”  way  of  behavior  In  his  contact  with  the  ladies,  the  visitors  to  his 
house  In  Engenho  Novo  after  Capitu’s  banishment  and  death  (CXLVII). 

But  such  aspects,  like  the  complexity  of  “character,”  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
reason  why  a trivial  story,  in  spite  of  its  triviality,  should  be  told — unless  they 
serve  to  illustrate  a complexity  of  a less  obvious  kind.  Here  I am  struck  by 
I what  appears  to  me  as  Machado  de  Assis’  ingenious  escape  from  a dilemma. 
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which  has  continued  to  haunt  European  narrative,  from  realism  via  natural- 
ism to  modernism  and  postmodernism.  These  movements  first  invested  triv- 
ial stories  with  types  of  higher,  and  then  of  lower  significance  (realism,  natu- 
ralism and  the  like).  Then,  after  those  kinds  had  been  explored  and  exploited 
to  full  and  fulsome  degrees,  modernism  refused  more  or  less  to  tell  stories  at 
all.  Postmodernism  went  through  this  circle  with  increased  speed.  Meanwhile, 
the  diagnosis  that  the  novel  is  basically  dead  and  yet  miraculously  resurrected 
once  in  a while  has  become  as  boring  as  most  novels  themselves. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Machado  de  Assis  goes  on  to  tell  a trivial  story  with 
moderately  complex  characters,  because  it  is  replete  with  different  non-triv- 
ial,  highly  complex  implications.  It  will  not  come  as  a surprise  any  more  if  I 
propose  the  initial  conceptual  distinction  between  feelings  and  emotions  as  a 
tool  with  which  I would  like  to  open  my  way  into  these  implications. 
Following  Damasio,  the  distinction  includes  the  ways  in  which  consciousness 
and  thoughts  feel  like  a feeling  and  are  embedded  in  emotions — for  Damasio 
there  is  hardly  any  emotionally  neutral  object,  a lack  of  neutrality  particularly 
conspicuous  in  those  objects  about  which  one  writes  books  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Feelings,  to  repeat  (hunger,  joy,  fear,  etc.),  are  signals  by  which  the 
individual,  in  homeostatic  processes,  becomes  aware  of  his  or  her  overall 
physical  and  mental  state.  Our  awareness  of  them  may  be  vague,  but  they  are 
not  normally  obscure.  Given  the  multiplicity  of  personal  interactions  and 
social  situations,  their  differentiation  into  interactively  relevant  emotions 
may,  however,  become  highly  problematic.  Machado  de  Assis  consequently 
unfolds  a whole  panorama  of  personal  techniques  with  which  people  try  to 
transform  vague  or  well-defined  feelings  into  the  heterogeneity  and  the  fric- 
tions of  emotional  codes. 

The  problem  consists  in  not  only  having  or  feeling  the  encoded  emotions, 
which  is  becoming  aware  of  them  by  formulating  them.  This  is  a process  for 
which  narrative  is  particularly  suitable,  for  which  it  may  even  have  partly 
been  invented.  The  problem  also  consists  in  managing  them  in  different  con- 
texts and  in  competition  with  other  codes  brought  into  play  in  the  interac- 
tion with  other  persons. 

Escobar,  Capitu,  and  Jose  Dias  appear  to  have  peculiar  abilities  for  man- 
aging emotions  and  handling  codes.  This  is  true  both  for  their  own  emotions 
and  those  of  others,  where  management  comes  close  to  manipulation.  We 
could  “explain”  these  abilities  by  pointing  out  that  they  need  them,  since  all 
of  them  try  to  make  their  way  up  the  social  hierarchy  or  to  at  least  maintain 
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a precarious  social  position.  In  Escobar  and  Capita  we  are  dealing  with  what 
cliches  would  describe  as  business  or  feminine  prudence  and  restraint  in  mak- 
ing the  codes  they  use  explicit  at  all.  In  using  codes  in  a more  implicit  way, 
they  test  out,  anticipate  and  guide  the  code-sharing  steps  of  others.  Both 
businessmen  and  women  would  be  exposed  to  relatively  great  risks  if  they  did 
not  handle  emotions  with  cautious  care.  In  the  conservative  part  of  Brazilian 
society,  to  which  both  Bento  and  Capita  belong  on  different  levels,  this  is 
especially  true  for  women’s  sexual  behavior.  This  would  make  it  plausible,  in 
case  we  assume  that  Escobar  is  the  father  of  Ezequiel,  that  Bento  did  not 
notice  anything  in  the  way  of  such  intimacy — although  the  couples  are  “Insep- 
arable,” although  Bento  meets  Escobar  at  his  front  door  at  strange  hours, 
although  there  are  various  other  “doubts”  (including  his  mother’s  coldness 
towards  the  growing  Ezequiel),  and  although  he  and  Escobar’s  wife  Sancha 
once  come  very  close  to  mutual  erotic  attraction  themselves  (CXVIII.205- 
207;  see  also  CX1II.196).  As  to  the  last  item  and  Bento’s  handling,  it  Is  char- 
acteristic (see  more  on  Bento  below)  that  he  cannot  decide  whether  to 
describe  the  “attraction”  as  a feeling  (“fleeting  sensation”)  or  as  an  emotion, 
and  if  so  which  emotion  (“fraternal  enthusiasm,”  “invincible  urge,”  “caprice,” 
“sexual  intent,”  “not  passion  or  a serious  inclination,”  “disloyalty”;  see  also 
205,  206,  207).  The  rest  is  “unsure”  (206),  “confusion”  (207).  One  page  and 
two  chapters  later,  all  of  this  Is  called  first  “abominations”  and  then,  in  the 
following  line,  “hallucinations”  (CXX.208). 

Dias  is  notorious  for  his  use  of  superlatives.  They  are  always  applied  to 
persons  or  things  on  the  right  side  of  the  hierarchy.  Only  twice  does  he,  as 
mentioned,  forget  his  restraint  and  betray  some  moderate  liberal  leanings. 
The  superlatives  (the  last  one  being  “most  beautiful,”  applied  to  the  sky  in  his 
dying  hour  [CXLIII.237])  are  code-wise  valuable  because  they  cannot  really 
be  contradicted.  In  case  of  differing  opinions,  the  judgment  about  a person 
or  thing  can  always  be  additionally  qualified  in  such  a way  as  to  take  care  of 
■'  the  dissent  as  well.  Cousin  Justina,  the  widowed  aunt  of  Bento,  does  just  the 
opposite.  She  always  criticizes  people  directly  first  and  then  has  difficulties  of 
qualifying  her  criticisms  in  the  face  of  objections.  In  spite  of  her  talkativeness, 
she  frequently  therefore  falls  silent.  But  then,  she  can  afford  all  that.  Bento’s 
mother,  in  her  turn,  has  retreated,  after  the  early  death  of  her  husband,  into 
untouchable  religious  sentiments. 

Bento’s  case  is  altogether  different.  Being  born  Into  a certain  rank,  he  Is 
shielded  for  quite  a while  from  taking  care  of  emotional  management  at  all. 
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Accordingly,  he  does  not  develop  the  corresponding  capacities  either.  Thus  he 
is  totally  incapable,  in  spite  of  his  very  strong  feelings  against  the  church 
career  planned  for  him  by  his  mother,  of  talking  her  out  of  her  vow  that  has 
destined  him  to  become  a priest.  In  fact,  he  is  barely  able  to  hint  at  the  sub- 
ject. That  is  why,  in  a fairly  laborious  process,  he  needs  the  combined  help  of 
Dias,  Capitu,  and  Escobar,  who  formulate  the  efficient  language  of  emotions 
for  him.  I probably  do  not  exaggerate  if  I say  that  Bento,  from  his  early  life 
as  a child  in  the  1850s  to  his  role  as  autobiographical  narrator  in  the  1890s, 
does  not  really  find  a style  of  both  flexible  and  occasionally  determined  emo- 
tional management. 

Thus,  the  themes  of  an  identity  not  found,  of  a memory  more  failing  than 
shaping,  which  would  link  this  novel  with  many  modern  western  novels  (“I 
myself  am  missing,  and  that  lacuna  is  all-important”  [II. 5],  only  seemingly 
contradicted  by  a Montaigne  parallel  about  “mon  essence”  [LXVIII.128])  are 
also  indicative  of  the  feeling/emotion  complex,  which  is  more  concrete  and 
more  complicated.  His  first  kiss  with  Capitu  is  followed  by  the — as  we  could 
perhaps  sarcastically  say,  somewhat  premature,  but  thrice  repeated — ejacula- 
tion (“these  proud  words”):  “1  am  a man!”  Certainly,  in  narrative  distance, 
this  exclamation  Is  tempered  by  the  phrase:  “Perhaps  I am  making  too  much 
of  these  oscular  recollections”  (XXXIV.67-68).  But  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
kind  of  (self-) irony  is  operative  here.  It  is  difficult  to  see  whether  Dom 
Casmurro  ever  gets  rid  of  what  he  himself  calls  ideas  without  legs  and  ideas 
without  arms  (see  XXXVI),  that  is  to  say,  emotional  impulses  not  finding 
either  full  expression  or  their  way  to  the  addressee. 

Thtis,  the  fact  that  the  second  kiss  with  Capitu  is  not  the  result  of  his  own 
laborious  and  incompetent  efforts  but  rather  comes,  in  the  context  of  the 
scene  depicted,  as  a surprising,  seemingly  (and  probably  just  seemingly) 
spontaneous  kiss  of  Capitu’s  at  the  very  last  moment,  is  highlighted  with  a 
somewhat  cliche-like  hyperbole:  “The  soul  is  full  of  mysteries”  (XXXVII. 72, 
74).  Hyperbole  is  a form  of  emotional  helplessness,  demonstrated  by  Bento 
more  fully  when  he  has  to  react  to  Capitu’s  proposal  that  he  should  baptize 
her  first  child  in  case  he  really  becomes  a priest  and  they  cannot  marry.  Bento 
reacts  with  a very  short  chapter  (XTV)  and  with  a passage  of  a well-known 
disingenuous  kind:  the  reader  is  told  to  shake  his  head  and  make  all  the 
incredulous  gestures  he  likes.  But  whatever  ironies  are  operative  here,  the  fact 
remains  that  Bento  also  gives  away  his  emotional  helplessness:  “I  was  at  a loss 
for  words  and  gestures:  I was  struck  dumb”  (89).  To  take  another  example 
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along  the  opposed,  but  equivalent  hyperbolic  lines:  the  assumption  that 
Escobar  in  the  seminary  “opened  up  his  whole  soul”  does  not  lose  its  naivete 
even  when  it  is  followed  by  the  ridiculously  and  therefore  ironically  spatial 
metaphor:  “Our  souls,  as  you  know,  are  laid  out  like  houses,  often  with  win- 
dows on  every  side,  lots  of  light  and  fresh  air”  (LVI.107). 

The  games  Dom  Casmurro  plays  with  his  “dear  reader”  varies  from  irony 
via  sarcasm  and  even  impertinence  to  downright  grotesqueness.  But  the 
ironic,  impudent,  and  grotesque  undercutting  of  narrative  units  does  not  turn 
this  narrative  into  just  another  example  of  metafiction  (or  something  like 
that).  Certainly,  there  are  plenty  of  passages  where  we  are  told  that  the  story, 
told  as  it  is  in  mostly  very  short,  almost  cut-up  chapters,  could  or  should  have 
been  offered  in  a different  way.  The  play  with  the  reader  turns  into  horseplay 
when  we  are  told  that  we  must  remember  certain  things,  which  the  narrator 
does  not  (CXL.233);  that  we  might  want  to  ask  the  narrator  a question  at  a 
certain  time,  a question  that  we  should  have  asked  at  the  beginning 
(CXLIV.238).  The  last  example  might  be  important,  because  the  narrator  here 
proposes  to  answer  the  question  of  why  he  built  the  new  house  at  all  when  it 
was  intended,  and  indeed  turned  into,  a mere  replica  of  the  old  one.  His 
answer  is  equally  crucial,  because  it  begs  again  the  question  of  emotional 
codes:  “the  whole  [old]  house  refused  to  recognize  me”  (238).  The  lack  of 
recognition  is  extended  to  the  trees  in  the  garden — a discursive  strategy  that 
is  as  tantalizingly  touching  in  its  anthropomorphic  implications  as  it  is  play- 
fully enigmatic  and  brazenly  begging  the  question. 

Consequently,  on  the  one  hand,  Machado  de  Assis’  (or  rather  Dom 
Casmurro’s)  relativistic  way  of  telling  his  story  clearly  makes  him  Beckett’s 
neighbor.  The  syntax  carries  all  the  marks  of  restriction,  qualification,  and 
negation  of  things  just  said.  One  could  even  grasp  the  German  philosophical 
weapon  of  Aufhebung  in  order  to  characterize  the  narrative  effect  of  the  syntax. 
But  this  syntactical  strategy  is,  in  contrast  to  Beckett’s  way  of  narrative  impov- 
erishment, still  attached  to  a definite,  more  or  less  well  fleshed-out,  if  trivial 
story.  Therefore,  the  intertextual  and  metafictional  layers  are  liable  to  rebound 
on  the  question  of  emotional  codes.  This  would  also  apply  to  the  hurried  accel- 
eration of  storytelling,  that  is,  the  shortening  of  narrative  time  in  contrast  to  the 
extension  of  narrated  time.  Event-wise,  from  marriage  to  separation,  the  impor- 
tant things  are  only  taking  place  from  chapter  XCVIII  onwards,  that  is,  within 
the  last  one  third  to  one  fourth  of  the  story.  This  part  covers,  in  contrast  to  the 
at  most  (counting  from  Bento’s  birth)  1 8 years  before,  a span  of  time  of  at  least 
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about  30  to  40  years.  (Escobar  dies  in  1871  when,  we  naay  assume,  he  and 
Bento  are  in  their  middle  to  late  20s.  See  CXI1.210,  with  another  factual  but 
uninterpreted  reference  to  politics,  here  “the  recent  Rio  Branco  ministry.”)  In 
some  sense,  then,  the  question  of  how  emotional  codes  are  formed  and  applied, 
though  looming,  is  more  or  less  faded  out  by  Bento  himself 

It  would  not  do  for  the  reader  to  sum  up  the  story  with  a mere  comment 
of  the  “such  is  life”  type.  Bento  may  well  try  to  preempt  further  questions  by 
pointing  out  repeatedly  that  he  simply  nods  his  head  “In  matters  on  which  I 
had  no  opinion  one  way  of  the  other”  (CXVII.204).  His  efforts  to  produce  a 
sonnet  (see  below),  to  say  nothing  of  his  behavior,  keep  the  urge  for  both  sub- 
tler and  more  definite  perspectives  alive — as  do  his  repeated  remarks  on  his 
“diffuse  and  confused”  but  urgent  thoughts,  images  of  female  temptation,  and 
compromises  between  conscience  and  imagination  (e.g.,  LVIII.l  10),  his  com- 
plaint about  the  lack  of  nostalgic  expressivity,  his  thesis  about  the  supposed 
bond  between  emotion  and  real  experience  (“without  that  even^thing  is  silent 
and  colorless”  [LX.  113]),  and  his  sweeping  remarks  on  “dark  days”  and 
“storms,”  “continuous  and  terrible,”  between  Capitu  and  himself  in  the  later 
crisis  (CXXXII.222).  Bentos  “imagination,”  he  tells  us,  “has  been  the  com- 
panion of  my  whole  existence,  lively,  quick,  [. . .]  capable  of  covering  huge  areas 
in  flight”  (XL.78).  His  ability  to  formulate  and  flexibly  handle  intelligible  codes 
does  not  live  up,  however,  to  this  lively  but  non-transparent  imagination:  It  is 
good,  he  tells  us  (self-) ironically,  “to  be  emphatic  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
up  for  this  obsession  with  accuracy  that  plagues  me”  (L.93,  my  emphasis,  j 
because  the  obsession  is  certainly  not  granted  the  fulfillment  of  accuracy,  if  that 
indeed  were  his  goal!).  Clearly,  the  ironic  sentence,  “I  am  not  here  to  correct  ■ 
poets  [like  Dante]”  (XXXII. 63)  is  literally  true  with  a vengeance. 

Nowhere  is  the  material  importance  of  metafictional  material  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  way,  masked  again  by  a playful  to  sarcastic  lightness  of  tone, 
in  which  Dom  Casmurro  tries  to  exploit  literary  codes  in  order  to  fill  the 
gaps.  First  of  all,  and  significantly,  the  label  of  Dom  Casmurro  is  fixed  upon 
him  by  an  amateur  poet,  who  is  disappointed  by  Casmurro’s  (lack  of) 
response  to  a reading  of  his  verses  in  the  train  (“it  may  be  that  the  verses  were  i 
not  entirely  bad.  [. . .]  ‘Go  on,’  I said  waking  up.  ‘I’ve  finished,’  he  murmured. 
‘They’re  very  nice’”  [1.3]).  The  same  unfeeling  response  breaks  through  in 
Bento’s  handling  of  “The  Paneg}Tic  of  Saint  Monica,”  produced  by  a fellow 
student  at  the  seminary.  When  the  poet,  years  later,  asks  Bento  whether  he 
has  kept  the  copy  he  gave  him,  the  latter  cannot  even  remember  the  fact,  to 
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say  nothing  of  the  assuredly  had  poetry  (LdV.  101). 

Bento’s  reaction  functions  like  a two-edged  sword:  Not  only  does  it  high- 
light his  lack  of  emotional  competence;  it  also  implies  unpleasant  questions 
concerning  the  value  of  literature,  to  which  I will  come  back  later.  For  the 
time  being,  let  me  continue  with  the  topic  of  emotional  competence,  taking 
up  the  immediate  sequence  of  the  “Panegyric.”  Bento  here  tries  to  compose 
I a sonnet  himself.  He  pretends  he  cannot  remember  why:  “it  was  an  itch  [a 
feeling,  in  my  terminology]  that  needed  scratching,  and  1 scratched  [i.e., 
went  for  an  emotional  code]  enthusiastically.”  The  scratching  produces  the 
presumable  first  line  of  a sonnet:  “Oh,  flower  of  heaven!  Oh!  Flower  chaste 
f and  pure,”  a somewhat  ridiculously  poetic  line  clearly  meant  to  initiate,  how- 
ever ironically,  the  handling  of  the  feeling-emotional  complex  “Capitu.” 
Other  lines,  necessary  for  an  elaboration  on  that,  however,  will  not  come 
forth,  save  for  the  last  line  of  the  sonnet,  a stereotype  dragged  in  from 
another,  far  more  general  context:  “Though  life  be  lost,  the  battle  is  still 
won.”  The  most  one  can  say  for  Bento’s  ability  to  increase  his  code  compe- 
tence a little  bit  is  his  awareness  that,  if  the  sonnet,  with  himself  in  the  sem- 
inary without  apparent  hope,  is  to  encode  the  Capitu  complex,  that  last  line 
should  read,  somewhat  unpoetically,  the  other  way  around:  “The  battle  may 
be  lost,  but  life  is  won!”  (LV.  102-105).  Certainly,  it  is  fun  for  the  male  reader 
to  be  told  jokingly:  “Well,  gentlemen,  nothing  consoles  me  for  the  loss  of 
that  sonnet  1 never  wrote”  (105).  Even  so,  it  would  have  been  “nice,”  to  use 
Bento’s  commentary  on  the  verses  of  the  train  poet,  to  have  occasionally 
received  more  than  two  bungled  lines  or  the  gratuitous  confession,  made  this 
time  to  the  “lady  reader,”  that  indeed  all  “this  is  obscure”  (LXlll.l  19).  Bento 
cannot  take  the  necessary  “bath  of  inspiration,”  that  is,  an  inspiration  telling 
him  how  to  formulate  emotions.  Instead,  frustrated  in  his  efforts  for  a son- 
■ net  (traditionally  the  most  concise  form  for  such  formulations),  something 
else  happens:  “Rage  swelled  up  in  me”  (LV.  104).  That  is  precisely  the  point: 

I He  is  aware  of  a powerful  feeling,  defining  his  own  state,  but  otherwise 
* incommunicative.  The  German  distinction  between  Wz//- (“rage”),  a feeling, 
and  Zorn  (“wrath”),  an  emotion,  catches  this  crucial  difference  very  clearly, 
j We  could,  for  instance,  attribute  wrath,  but  not  rage  to  God. 

f IV. 

' “Well,  and  the  Rest?”  What  “remains  of  this  book”  (CXLV111.244)?  As  far  as 
the  story  of  Dom  Casmurro  is  concerned,  it  is  not  granted  the  reconciliation. 
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the  “beauty  of  sadness”  or  anything  else;  it  remains  mired  in  irresolution. 
“[WJhatever  the  solution,  one  thing  is  left”:  Capitu  and  Escobar  “ended  up 
joining  together  and  deceiving  me”  (244).  The  statement,  far  from  being  a 
subtle  or  even  necessarily  true  one,  cannot  be  taken  at  its  face  value,  although 
it  carries  the  weight  of  a final  word.  But  it  confronts  us  with  a grating  emo- 
tion that  drives  Bento  from  one  incongruous  activity  to  the  next:  receiving 
indifferent  ladies  (“passing  caprices,”  “capricious  creatures”  243-44)  and  I 
plunging  into  the  writing  of  a History  of  the  Suburbs  (the  last  words). 

Inevitably,  however,  Machado  de  Assis’  play  with  Bento’s  mixture  of  liter- 
ary effort  and  emotional  fragments  raises  further  and  much  more  important 
questions  about  the  uses  and  abuses  of  not  just  literary  but  also  of  other  forms 
as  tools  of  sophisticated  observation,  of  suggesting,  enacting,  and,  to  be  sure, 
dismantling  emotional  codes.  Again,  the  Beckett  parallel  comes  to  mind,  | 
since  hardly  anybody  was  equally  merciless  in  dismantling  codes  by  showing  j 
the  code-like  implications  of  language.  It  might  appear  as  a further  ironic  ' 
incongruity  that  the  first  image  of  literature  that  the  founder  of  the  Brazilian  | 
Academy  of  Letters  presents  us  with  is  that  of  bookworms,  which  Bento  con-  | 
suits  after  he  has  exhausted  the  informational  treasures  of  the  books  in  which  i 
the  worms  themselves  live.  Bento  wants  to  write  on  the  topic  concentrated  in 
the  Biblical  phrase:  “He  woundeth  and  His  hands  make  whole!”  The  worms,  i 
however,  confess  that  they  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  texts  they  ; 
chew.  As  examples  of  an  emotional  neutrality  that  humans  cannot  achieve  ; 
they  neither  love  nor  hate  what  they  chew — “we  just  chew”  (XVIII. 34).  I 

Later,  there  are  the  most  heterogeneous  references  to  literature,  from  pass-  , 
ing  mentions  of  Dante  (XXXII,  CXXIX)  via  alleged  regrets  about  “not  being  i 
a romantic  poet,  to  recount  this  duel  of  ironies”  (XLIV.87),  to  the  one-book-  ! 
author  of  “The  Panegyric  of  Saint  Monica.”  That  author  clings  desperately  to  I 
the  assumed  importance  of  his  text.  But  there  is  also  the  opposite  type.  Bento 
seems  to  be  so  much  impressed  by  the  early  verses  (in  the  manner  of  ' 
Junqueira  Preire  [1832-1855])  of  another  fellow  seminarist  that  years  later,  | 
when  he  meets  him  again,  he  wants  to  read  his  “latest  verses.”  Startled,  the  ' 
presumed  poet  asks  back:  “What  verses?”  and  has  a hard  time  remembering  ' 
that  he  ever  wrote  verses  at  all.  Bento  speculates  that  one  may  be  cured  of  the 
“itch  to  write”  in  one’s  youth,  but  that  this  itch  “never  goes  away”  when  “you 
catch  it  in  your  fifties”  (LIV.99-100). 

This  play  with  the  uses,  or  lack  thereof,  of  literature,  becomes  semi-serious 
when  Bento  zooms  in  on  Othello.  Although  life  and  literature  never  really  ' 
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merge,  Othello  delineates  the  area  where  they  meet.  The  order  of  life’s  events 
(“destiny”)  would  be  more  intelligible  if  one  could  read  them  as  a theatrical 
play  in  reverse.  Starting  with  the  last  act  (Othello  killing  Desdemona  and  him- 
self), that  act  “would  explain  the  denouement  of  the  first”;  moreover,  the  spec- 
tator would  “go  to  bed  with  a happy  impression  of  tenderness  and  love” — in 
other  words,  with  at  least  a well-formed  image  of  emotions  (LXXII.134). 

Ideally,  emotions  would  look  both  natural  and  staged.  Capitii  deploys  con- 
siderable skill  in  conveying  her  “stupefaction”  and  “indignation”  in  this  way 
when  Bento  accuses  her  of  adultery  (CXXXVIII.230).  On  the  happier  side, 
the  honeymoon  of  the  couple  is  like  that;  there  is  nothing  that  distinguishes  it 
from  the  combined  effect  of  words  and  music  “in  a Wagner  opera”  (CL  178). 

' It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  successful — and  that  could  only  mean 
temporary — encoding  of  emotions  must  mainly  spring  from  somehow 
staged,  that  is,  actively  produced  and  arranged  enactments.  That  would 
explain  why  literature  in  the  sense  of  merely  written  and  printed  texts  may 
j well  be  a supreme  means  of  observation  but  that  it  has  difficulties  conveying 
f the  encoding/staging  of  emotions  and  its  dynamic  changes.  Emotions  do  not 
j substantially  reside  in  anything,  whether  words,  persons,  or  things.  As  soon 
I as  one  relies  on  the  pseudo-substantiality  of  words  and  objects  instead  of  a 
I complex  enacted  semiotics,  a hermeneutics,  then,  more  often  than  not,  the 
I madness  of  suspicion  sets  in.  This  happens  to  Bento  (and  this  is  why  some 
1 critics  think  the  whole  “tragedy”  exists  only  in  his  head).^  He  does  not  pay 
’ “attention  to  Capitu’s  words,  to  her  gestures,  to  the  pain  that  twisted  her  fea- 
I tures,  to  anything  at  all”  (CXXXVIII.23 1 ).  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  skepticism  con- 
I cerning  his  memory,  he  madly  assumes  that  Capitu’s  “confusion,”  in  looking 
! at  Escobar’s  picture,  “became  a pure  confession,”  that  he  can  retrospectively 
solve  the  puzzle  (see,  e.g.,  CXXXIX.232  and  CXL.234). 

This  is  where  Marcolini’s,  the  Italian  tenor’s  theory  of  opera — and  of 
1|  Shakespeare — comes  in.  It  is  easy  to  forget  it,  since  it  is  presented  early  in  the 
I novel  (mainly  in  chapter  IX,  with  extensions  in  chapters  VIII  and  X.  17-21), 

[ and  hardly  referred  to  explicitly  later  on.  But  there  it  is,  and  massively  so.  God 
is  the  poet,  the  librettist;  Satan  writes  the  music  of  life’s  destiny.  The  fact  that 
God  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  musical  composition  has  brought  some  obscure 
and  “awkward  passages”  into  life  as  opera;  certain  motifs  are  repeated  too  often. 
The  composer’s  friends  assert  that  a better  thing  than  opera  is  not  to  be  found. 
The  poet’s  friends,  perhaps  the  theologians,  maintain  that  the  music  distorts 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  that  it  also  pushes  the  drama  (the  “story”)  towards 
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the  grotesque.  Moreover,  they  contend  that  Shakespeare  and  his  “farce”  is  a 
treacherously  skillful  transcription  of  Gods  original  words.  Shakespeare  looks 
like  the  author  of  the  composition,  but  “of  course  he  is  a plagiarist”  (19-20). 

Any  interpretation  of  this  appears  silly;  yet  it  must  be  undertaken.  The 
theory  is  about  opera  and  drama,  both  in  the  sense  of  “Life  is  an  opera”  (17) 
but  also  with  respect  to  differences  between  the  arts  of  opera  and  drama  as 
far  as  their  capacities  of  meeting  life  halfway  are  concerned — of  enacting  and 
representing  life  so  powerfully  that  it  becomes  a real  experience  and  as  such, 
potentially,  an  experience  of  the  real.  God’s  story,  the  original  drama  of  life, 
is  a drama  of  suffering,  but  also  of  redemption.  Shakespeare  has  provided  us 
with  dramatic  images  coming  closer  to  that  than  anything  else.  He  turns  into 
a plagiarist  once  it  is  claimed  (probably  not  even  by  himself  but  rather  by  his 
enthusiasts)  that  these  images  attain  the  fullness  of  the  original  drama — or,  as 
the  “satanists”  (20)  claim,  simulates  the  fullness  of  operatic  effect  in  the  vir- 
tuoso use  of  words.  (Incidentally,  the  theory  that  many  Shakespearean  pas- 
sages should  be  systematically  identified  as  arias  has  been  seriously  traded  in 
recent  studies.  Richard  Wagner,  equally  plausibly,  opted  for  the  other  extreme 
and  identihed  Shakespeare’s  dramas  as  novels  because  of  the  complex  per- 
sonal and  historical  issues  they  tackled.  I cannot  go  into  that  here.) 

Opera  as  life  is  veering  towards  the  grotesque.  In  overemphasizing  suffer- 
ing, exemplified  for  instance  by  Abel  and  “the  chortises  of  the  guillotine  and 
slavery,”  it  sacrifices  the  original  master  design  of  God’s  libretto.  Whereas  the 
poet’s,  God’s,  conception  is  sublime  (19),  thus  allowing  for  ultimate  har- 
mony, the  “essentially  tragic  genius”  (18)  of  Satan  turns  into  the  grotesque  of 
“massed  choruses”  and  the  like.  In  other  words,  a tragic  effect  cannot  be  con- 
tinuously sustained.  A complete  life,  or  a complete  play,  for  that  matter,  can- 
not continuously  illustrate  tragic  qualities. 

This  is  illustrated  by  art,  both  by  tragic  drama,  especially  in  Shakespeare 
(the  pretensions  of  King  Lear  or  the  naivete  of  Othello  are  really  tragic?)  and 
by  opera.  Further  illustrations  of  this  failure  of  tragic  sustainment  could  be 
found  in  the  eighteenth-century  transitions  from  pathos  to  bathos  or  in  the 
riciicLiloLis  aspects  of  Byron’s  Satanic  tragic  heroes.  What  then,  finally,  about 
opera  as  an  art  form?  In  opera,  the  grotesque,  that  is,  the  enacted  form  of  the 
tragic,  is  not  a form  of  disturbing  meaning,  but  a mode  of  intensification.  We 
pay  attention  not  so  much  to  the  meaning  of  the  guillotine  or  the  tragedy  of 
people  dying,  but  to  the  beauty  of  singing,  which  overpowers  the  tragic  frame. 

Marcolini  becomes  furious  when  Bento  calls  his  theory  amusing.  The  fury — 
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perhaps  an  oscillation  between  a Reeling  (rage)  and  an  emotion  (wrath) — springs 
from  the  fact  that  Bento  has  not  grasped  his  ultimate  point:  one  day,  “when  all 
the  books  have  become  useless  and  been  burnt,”  people  will  see  that  “everything 
is  music.”  They  will  see  that  because  maybe  a tenor,  “perhaps  Italian,”  will  teach 
them  to  see  it.  “No  doubt  this  is  a lot  of  metaphysics  for  a single  tenor.”  But 
Bento  at  least  seems  to  fathom  that  Marcolinis  “loss  of  voice”  explains  the  lat- 
ter’s emphatic  theory  of  music  (20).  In  other  words,  it  is  really  the  singing  voice 
that  carries  the  music,  which  is  why  “impartial  observers”  can  agree  that  the 
“orchestral  parts”  are  unobjectionable  (“treated  with  great  skill”  [19]). 

rhe  mode  of  the  musical  staging  of  emotional  intensity  in  opera  could  be 
turned,  with  the  appropriate  changes,  into  a model  for  life.  The  intensity  of 
staged  singing  would  then  be  transformed  into  an  at  least  partly  playful  han- 
dling of  emotions  otherwise  drowned  in  heterogeneity  and  threatened  by 
dogmatism.  This  is  what  Bento  does  not  understand,  to  say  nothing  of 
achieve.  His  own  life,  like  Othello’s,  resembles  rather  a tragic  farce,  reaching 
out  dogmatically  to  both  sides,  but  more  or  less  collapsing  in  a resigned,  but 
perhaps  not  quite  self-assured  relativism,  in  the  neutral  middle.  Bento  forgets 
Marcolini’s  teaching.  He  ignores  the  performative  intensity,  the  fusion  of 
code  and  intensity  in  opera  and  falls  prey  to  the  meaning  patterns  of  drama, 
that  is  to  say  not  to  God’s,  but  to  Shakespeare’s  libretto — and  a very  one- 
sided, merely  Othello-like  libretto  of  Shakespeare’s  into  the  bargain.  Since 
these  patterns  drive  him  into  the  madness  of  suspicion  (which  would  be  mad- 
ness even  if  his  assumption  about  Capitu’s  adultery  were  correct),  he  must  at 
some  point  put  an  end  to  that  too.  “Dom  Casmurro”  is  the  label  more  or  less 
correctly,  I guess,  provided  by  others  for  the  consequent  course  of  emotional 
neutralization  on  which  he  embarks.  He  undertakes  the  History  of  the  Suburbs 
without  telling  us  anything  about  either  his  motivation  (apart  from  the  fact, 
small  wonder,  that  he  needs  “a  little  variety”)  or  the  potential  “human  inter- 
est” of  his  object  (apart  from  the  somewhat  unmotivating  prospect  that  the 
project  requires  “documents  and  dates  as  preliminaries,  all  of  which  would  be 
boring  and  time-consuming”  [II. 6j).  In  this  history  of  the  suburbs,  if  he 
really  writes  it  at  all,  he  will  meet  the  bookworms,  not  God,  halfway. 
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Notes 

' 1 am  following  here,  more  or  less  and  also  because  of  his  connection  with  (the)  philoso- 
phy (of  Spinoza),  the  Portuguese-US  neurobiologist  Damasio  and  his  Looking  for  Spino2M.  Joy, 
Sorrow,  and  the  Feeling  Brain.  Since  I will  later  be  concerned  with  “Shakespeare  the  Plagiarist,” 
1 had  better  admit  right  away  that  my  title  is  plagiarized  from  another  book  by  Damasio:  The 
Feeling  of  What  Happens:  Body  and  Fmotion  in  the  Meaning  of  Consciousness. 

^ See  Nussbaum.  Her  book  is  replete  with  the  whole  philosophical  history  of  the  problem. 
For  the  choice  of  dates  as  1899  or  1900,  see  Gledson  xx. 

^ See  Luis  Costa  Lima’s  O Controle  do  Imagindrio  (The  Control  of  the  Imaginary)  and  its 
section  on  Machado  de  Assis  and  Brazilian  political-social  theory. 

5 See  Hansen  245. 
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Irony  in  Machado  de  Assis'  Dom  Casmurro: 
Reflections  on  Anti-Tragic  Cordiality 


Kathrin  H.  Rosenfield 
Translated  by 
Paulo  Henriques  Britto 


Abstract.  In  Dom  Casmurro,  Machado  ironizes  the  penchant  for 
romanticism,  the  tragic,  and  the  pathetic  in  Brazilian  culture.  He  gives  a 
burlesque  modulation  to  Flaubert’s  narrative  tradition,  which  this  study 
contrasts  with  some  European  variants  of  this  deconstruction  (Nietzsche, 
Kafka,  and  Musil).  The  detached  point  of  view  and  the  burlesque  sarcasm 
of  the  enunciation  belong  to  the  anti-tragic  current  in  the  Portugtiese- 
Brazilian  tradition. 


Machado  de  Assis  is  famous  for  his  pitiless,  though  very  discreet,  analysis  of  the 
luxuriousness  of  a form  of  patriarchalist  capitalism  based  on  what  he  called  the 
“theory  of  the  bigwig.”  Fde  is  also  well  known  for  his  irreverent  portraits  of  the 
adulterated  (and  adulterous)  ecstasies  of  the  characters  that  interact  in  this  sort 
of  sociability.  What  many  of  his  readers  have  failed  to  observe  is  the  subtle  analy- 
sis of  the  male  phantasms  that  thrive  in  the  context  of  patriarchalism.  Dom 
Casmurro  might  be  read  as  a representation  of  the  cordial  phantasms  and  the 
unmentionables  of  patriarchal  oppression.  Such  a reading  might  perhaps  bring 
out  the  anti-tragic  spirit  and  the  comic  turn  that  disguise  (even  as  they  covertly 
expose)  a serious  reflection  on  the  tragic  failures  of  friendship  and  love.  We  pro- 
pose a rereading  of  Dom  Casmunv  from  the  perspective  of  anti-tragic  cordiality. 

Unfaithfulness  and  the  moral  polarization  of  conventional  readings 

In  a chapter  of  his  book  Machado:  uma  revisdo,  Antonio  Carlos  Secchin  pre- 
sents a critical  review — in  an  ironically  witty  style  quite  in  the  Machadian  man- 
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ner — of  Dom  Casmurro  cvWxcism.  “Em  torno  da  trai^ao”  is  a truly  enlightening 
essay  on  the  deterministic  effects  of  interpretation  (127-134).  From  1900  to 
1960,  the  consensus  reading  was  that  the  crafty  Capitu  was  clearly  unfaithful 
to  her  husband.  It  was  only  sixty  years  after  the  novel’s  original  publication  that 
an  American  critic,  Helen  Caldwell,  wrote  an  essay  showing  that  Capitu’s 
“craftiness”  actually  rests  on  a textual  stratagem,  an  effect  achieved  by  the  1 
author’s  literary  craftsmanship.  Machado  inscribes  in  the  name  of  the  protago-  I 
nist,  Bentinho  (the  diminutive  form  of  “Bento,”  Benedict,  therefore  meaning 
“small  saint”)  Santiago,  an  echo  of  Shakespeare’s  lago,  the  character  who 
arouses  unjust  jealousy  and  in  this  way  provokes  uncontrollable  feelings  in  the 
lover-husband.  Thus  Dom  Casmurro  is  a character  who  contains  two  different 
characters,  antagonistic  and  hostile  to  each  other:  one  of  them  is  sincere  and 
passionate;  the  other  is  passive  and  negative.  Caldwell  shows  that  two  souls 
coexist  in  Bentinho’s  heart,  a duplicity  that  allows  the  reader  to  see  Capitu’s 
alleged  unfaithfulness  and  her  rejection  by  Bentinho  from  two  opposing  view-  « 
points,  either  as  a conflict  that  takes  place  (though  not  necessarily)  in  objective  I 
reality  or  as  a simulacrum  enacted  in  the  soul  of  the  passive  character  who  tends  j 
to  yield  to  his  own  weakness,  covering  it  up  with  inconsistent  phantasms.  i 
However,  few  Brazilian  readers  are  disposed  to  take  on  the  freedom  of  a 
reading  made  possible  by  ambiguity  and  irony — that  is,  Machado  de  Assis’ 
art.  Secchin  reviews  the  concepts  and  prejudiced  views  that  characterized  the  j 
exegesis  of  the  novel  throughout  the  past  century.  Again  and  again,  Capitu’s  | 
“craftiness,”  “perfidy,”  “hypocrisy,”  “unfaithfulness,”  and  “guilt”  are  demon-  j 
strated.  With  very  few  exceptions,  even  after  Helen  Caldwell’s  analysis  of 
Machado’s  artistic  craftiness,  critics  persisted  in  reaffirming  the  logic  of  the 
obviously  likely  unfaithfulness.  This  is  the  flip  side  of  the  equally  frequent 
bourgeois  moralism  that,  though  it  often  shades  into  hypocrisy  pure  and  sim- 
ple, will  not  admit  the  possibility  that  the  shadow  of  a doubt  might  be  cast 
on  patriarchal  honor,  and  for  this  very  reason  casts  suspicion  far  and  wide. 
From  Jose  Verfssimo  (1900)  to  Dalton  Trevisan  (1994),  just  about  any  argu- 
ment is  good  enough  to  prove  Capitu’s  guilt — even  the  fact  that  the  author, 
in  his  ironical  wisdom,  refused  to  comment  on  critics’  opinions  concerning  [ 
his  novel.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  against  this  solid  morality,  which  seems  to 
know  from  the  outset  how  things  are  and  should  be,  and  which  is  so  sure  of 
its  own  certainties  that  it  feels  enabled  to  pass  univocal  judgments  not  open  , 
to  questioning — and,  at  the  same  time,  destroys  any  possibility  of  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  the  text,  that  is,  the  artistic  pact  itself. 
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For  since  the  crafty  plots  of  Greek  tragedies  we  have  known  (and  since 
Kant  we  have  had  a theoretical  proof  of  this  bit  of  poetic  wisdom)  that  aes- 
thetic truth  should  be  distinguished  from  both  knowledge  and  moral  judg- 
ment. A “beautiful”  or  “aesthetic”  idea,  according  to  Kant,  “induces  much 
thought” — much  more  than  one  or  various  concepts  or  judgments  could  ever 
capture — and  is  “a  representation  of  the  imagination,  annexed  to  a given  con- 
cept” (529-30).  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  there  are  in  Brazil  (for  all  the 
appearances  of  rigorous  and  austere  morality  in  Machadian  criticism)  readers 
who  love  literature  for  this  aesthetic  subtlety,  who  appreciate  the  slippage  of 
vatioLis  points  of  view,’  a handling  of  narrative  that  gives  rise  to  the  “aesthetic 
idea”  that  joins  thought  to  the  unthinkable  and  the  inexpressible.  In 
Machado’s  art,  the  subtle  diversification  of  points  of  view  produces  “morality 
in  the  gaseous  state” — that  is,  the  art  of  the  fiction  of  Flaubert,  Musil,  or 
Guimaraes  Rosa,  who  “take  off”  from  positive  contents  and  thoughts.  For  this 
kind  of  reader,  although  Machado  as  a person  was  a pessimist,  cynical  about 
the  Brazil  of  his  time  and  slightly  misogynous,  Machado  as  an  author  nev- 
ertheless put  to  use  a rich  imagination,  developing  ideas  and  complicating 
everyday  beliefs  to  the  point  that  the  naive  reader,  with  his  or  her  readymade 
and  infallible  judgments,  falls  into  the  poetic  trap  that  discloses  precisely  his 
or  her  own  viewpoints  and  prejudices.  There  is  no  record  of  Machado  being  a 
reader  of  Kant  (though  Kant  was  widely  read  in  the  late  nineteenth  century), 
but  it  is  possible  to  show  that,  in  the  construction  of  Dom  Casmurro,  he  put 
to  wondrous  use  the  craft  of  the  great  poets  (novelists  as  well  as  playwrights), 
all  the  way  from  the  Greeks  through  Shakespeare  to  Flaubert,  whose  dense 
plots  capture  what  lies  beyond  the  law  and  positive  judgments:  the  paradoxes 
of  unique  situations  in  which  we  are  faced  with  no  less  than  the  limitations  of 
human  judgment  and  the  finitude  of  all  human  understanding. 

Machado,  between  pessimism  and  romantic  idealization 

Machado  is  a pessimist — this  is  an  opinion  shared  by  practically  all  critics, 
though  we  know  that  the  writer  took  some  exception  to  this  view  (see,  for 
instance,  his  letter  to  Joaquim  Nabuco  of  29  August  1903).  His  objection  has  to 
do  with  the  difference  between  vulgar  pessimism  and  the  sort  of  negative  spirit 
the  most  dignified  expression  of  which  can  be  found  in  such  biblical  characters 
as  Job  and  Qohelet.  These  texts  provide  the  model  of  an  ideal — sober  and  disil- 
lusioned acceptance  of  the  evils  of  the  world,  resignation  without  resentment — 
that  does  not  deny  the  precious  few  beauties  of  this  world.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
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many  of  Machado’s  characters  do  not  conform  to  this  biblical  standard.  On  the 
contrary,  his  work  is  marked  by  a clear  note  of  resentment,  the  very  embodiment 
of  which  is  the  protagonist  Dom  Casmurro — a nickname  that  might  be  trans- 
lated as  “Lord  Gloom.”  But  this  novel  is  also  a struggle  against  reactive  feelings, 
against  acerbic  prose,  against  the  nihilism  that  corrodes  all  that  is  noble,  great, 
and  pure.  The  author’s  refusal  of  the  label  “pessimist”  is  rooted  in  subtle  strate- 
gies, in  the  rich  and  subtle  shading  of  his  effort  to  keep  the  nihilistic  tone  from 
pervading — and  destroying — the  narrative  balance. 

The  more  we  examine  Machado’s  expert  narrative  technique — a technique 
that  is  the  result  of  an  intense  reflection  on  romantic  ideals  and  the  then  new- 
found parameters  of  realist  faithfulness — the  better  we  understand  his  reluc- 
tance to  accept  the  label.  Indeed,  the  point  of  departure  for  Machado’s  tech- 
nique is  the  Romanticism  of  his  earlier  work:  romantic  themes  are  contrasted 
with  a realist  outlook,  and  pessimism  and  cynicism  are  toned  down  by  humor 
and  by  discreet  touches  of  the  romantic  ideal,  which  he  never  gave  up  com-  i 
pletely.^  Machado  has  gone  beyond  the  shopworn  Romanticism  that  exacer- 
bates the  contrast  between  good  and  evil,  but  he  has  also  transcended  realist 
disillusionment,  preserving  the  tension  between  reactive  melancholy  that  takes  | 
in  the  evils  of  his  day  and  the  positive  sort  of  mourning  that  reaffirms  the  pas-  | 
sion  for  rarefied,  lost,  and  wasted  values.  Machado  does  not  simply  attack,  like  ! 
a run-of-the-mill  moralist,  the  timidity  and  daring,  the  dissimulation  and  dis-  | 
trust,  the  passive  timorousness  and  calculating  craft  of  his  characters.  From  his  | 
very  first  novel,  in  a note  to  the  first  edition  of  Ressurreicdo,  his  aim  has  been,  I 

i. 

to  put  in  action  Shakespeare’s  idea:  “Our  doubts  are  traitors,  / And  make  us  lose 
the  good  we  oft  might  win  / By  fearing  to  attempt”  {Measure  for  Measure  I.iv]. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  produce  a novel  of  manners;  I tried  to  sketch  out 
the  situation  and  the  contrast  between  two  characters. 

In  Dom  Casmurro,  this  enactment  of  Shakespeare’s  idea — which  does  not  | 
judge  but  simply  shows  the  action — finds  its  most  perfect  form.  Bentinho  is  ; 
betrayed  neither  by  his  wife  nor  by  the  slanders  or  innuendos  of  false  friends,  ■ 
but  by  the  doubts  he  himself  engenders  by  “fearing  to  attempt.”  And  this  fear 
is  not  brought  about  by  any  external  cause:  Bentinho  himself  seems  to 
embody  this  fear;  he  is  the  paradigmatic  figure  of  action  determined  by  such  : 
fear.  The  novel  has  nothing  to  do  with  real  betrayals  that  may  or  may  not  have 
taken  place  but  with  that  art  has  no  intention  of  judging  or  representing. 
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It  is,  then,  quite  clear  that  Machado  took  care  not  to  take  sides  as  to  the 
effective  causes  that  trigger  the  jealousy  and  the  fear  and  bring  the  story  to  its 
denouement.  What  is  enacted  is  the  living  structure,  the  way  of  being  of  this 
fear,  beyond  occasional  precipitating  factors.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  seek 
guilt  in  Capitu,  to  confuse  her  vivid  curiosity  with  the  calculating  collusion  of 
her  parents,  who  pinned  to  their  daughter  their  hopes  of  gaining  social  status. 
Machado  did  not  write  a novel  of  manners  to  denounce  the  corruption  of 
human  virtues,  nor  was  it  his  intention  to  illustrate  the  betrayal  that  destroys 
precious  youthful  love;  instead,  he  presents  clear  constellations  in  which  the 
two  antagonistic  characters  evolve.  With  a combination  of  scorn  and  affection, 
the  narrator  sets  up  a complex  relationship  with  his  characters,  sometimes 
drawing  close  to  them,  sometimes  distancing  himself  from  both.  He  treats 
with  tender  irony  Bentinho’s  timorous  weakness  by  simply  contrasting  it  with 
Capitu’s  firmness  of  purpose:  Capitu  as  caput — femme  de  the — is  the  challenge 
with  which  spontaneous  and  unyielding  desire  confronts  the  timid.  With 
incomparable  aptness,  the  writer  uses  Bentinho’s  eyes  and  mouth  to  describe 
his  beloved  in  such  a way  that  she  appears  to  the  reader  as  the  riddle  of  life 
itself  Capitu  is  the  resilient  and  throbbing  mobility  that  is  desired  and  feared 
by  all  who  are  lacking  in  ardent  will,  whose  love  cannot  endure  the  wear  and 
tear  of  time,  and  whose  trustfulness  “is  extinguished  like  a lamp  that  has  run 
out  of  oil” — the  close  to  the  final  paragraph  of  Ressurreigdo.  The  lamp  that  has 
run  out  of  oil  is  a metaphor  both  for  the  voluble  worldly  person  but  also  for 
the  flipside  of  the  same  character — the  gloomy,  timid  man. 

In  the  reminiscences  of  the  old  Dom  Casmurro  we  see  quite  clearly  the 
fear  disguised  as  distraction  and  doubt,  Bentinho’s  passivity — the  very  oppo- 
site of  Capitu’s  lively  curiosity,  her  “undertow  eyes”  (63),  fearless  and  free  of 
doubts.  The  “contrast  between  two  characters”  does  not  lead  to  a direct  face- 
off  between  villain  and  angel,  the  romantic  theme  Machado  was  still  con- 
cerned with  in  his  early  novel  Ressurreigao.  Dom  Casmurro  develops  a more 
subtle,  delayed  conflict,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author  shows  us  all  the 
details  of  a course  of  action  undermined  by  fear  and  omission,  by  doubt  and 
timorousness  disguised  in  ambiguous  sentences. 

The  paradoxical  combination  of  Romanticism  and  Realism,  tragic  elevation 
and  prosaic  bathos,  creates  a curious — though  only  apparent — contradiction  in 
Machado  de  Assis’  work.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  a longing  for  magnani- 
mous, grandiose  actions  everywhere;  on  the  other  hand,  this  longing  is  no  more 
than  a rhetorical  gesture  that  can  hardly  conceal  a terrifying  paralysis,  very 
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much  in  the  manner  of  de  Maupassant  and  Flaubert.  How  should  we  under- 
stand this  tension  poetically — that  is,  without  reducing  it  to  a rehex  of  the 
socio-economic  situation?  How  does  the  problem  of  artistic  form  over-deter- 
mine  and  lend  meaning  to  the  plot  of  Dom  Casmurroi  These  are  the  questions 
to  which  1 would  like  to  address  myself  from  an  aesthetic  perspective,  that  is, 
by  attempting  to  hear  and  see  the  nuances  that  give  rise  to  the  elements  and  j 
themes  that  Machado  combines  and  interweaves  in  his  own  manner. 

Machado  does  not  create  a novel istic  tragedy,  but  his  novel  is  a tragic  sim- 
ulacrum. Clearly,  the  plot  of  Dom  Casmurro  seems  to  confirm — from  the 
protagonist’s  viewpoint — the  theory  of  the  tragic  put  forth  by  Schopenhauer; 
but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  from  the  outset  that  this  theory  holds  true  only 
from  Bentinho’s  doubtful  standpoint.  Schopenhauer’s  definition  of  the  tragic, 
which  is  Machado’s  point  of  departure,  is  the  following:  | 

What  gives  the  tragic  its  particular  dan,  which  elevates  us,  is  the  dawning  of  the  ' 

recognition  that  the  world  and  life  cannot  give  us  true  satisfaction,  and  that  there-  | 

fore  they  are  not  worthy  of  our  attachment;  this  is  what  the  tragic  spirit  consists  ! 
in:  consequently,  it  leads  us  to  resignation.  (298)  ! 

Schopenhauer’s  statement  is  certainly  one  of  Machado’s  points  of  depar-  j 
ture.  However,  it  functions  as  a decoy,  for  at  best  it  corresponds  to  Bentinho’s  > 
somewhat  vague  convictions,  from  which  the  narrator  (that  is,  the  narrative  I 
point  of  view)  distances  himself,  treating  them  with  irony.  In  this  way,  i 
between  the  cynicism  of  the  prose  and  the  enthusiasm  of  tragic  consciousness,  ! 
a dialogue  takes  shape,  showing  how  hollow  the  structures  of  tragic  action 
have  become.  And  where  there  is  no  great  action,  no  aspiration  for  the  truth, 
there  can  be  no  true  resignation;  nothing  is  left  save  casmurrice,  gloominess,  j 
Indeed,  if  one  reads  Dom  Casmurro  between  the  lines  of  the  plot,  one  finds  j 
that  the  novel  analyzes  in  rich  detail  the  conditions  that  make  it  impossible  for 
the  subject  matter — the  stories  of  Bentinho  and  Capitu — to  rise  to  the  level  | 
of  the  dramatic  or  the  heroic.  The  swelling  of  time  in  the  numerous,  frag-  1 
mented  chapters  stresses  the  essence  of  the  novel,  which  has  been  reduced  to  ! 
the  status  of  faits  divers,  where  contingencies  clash  against  one  another,  now  | 
favoring,  now  hindering  the  “action.”  The  quotation  marks  are  justified  j 
because  the  love  story  of  Bentinho  and  Capitu  is  in  itself  a contingency  rather  ' 
than  a real  passionate  engagement  of  the  sort  that  gives  rise  to  true  affirma-  | 
tions  of  the  will;  the  entities  that  Schopenhauer  calls  “will”  and  “representa-  j 
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tion”  shrink  to  the  vanishing  point  in  the  universe  of  Machado’s  characters. 
I’he  Schopenhaiierian  dialectic  of  the  tragic  is  hollowed  out  by  a circumstan- 
tial brought  about  not  by  unlimited  “will”  or  the  forms  of  social 

“representation”  but  rather  from  the  neighboring  contingencies,  from  the  lack 
of  virile  activities  on  the  part  of  the  shy  boy,  favored  by  the  interests  of  the  girl’s 
parents,  interrupted  by  his  mother’s  fears,  once  again  intensified  by  the  inter- 
ests of  Jose  Dias,  the  flimily  parasite — in  short,  by  needs  that  are  external  to 
the  lovers  themselves.  Machado  puts  together  with  discretion,  but  with  high 
precision,  the  minute  details  that  point  to  this  absence  of  Schopenhaiierian 
will,  the  absence  of  a truly  tragic  will  that  arises  out  of  the  depths  of  being, 
leading  to  actions  that  go  far  beyond  everyday  needs  and  the  limits  of  reflec- 
tion (witness  the  scene  in  which  Bentinho  does  not  want  to  get  on  the  horse 
and  is  assisted  and  reinforced  in  his  timorotisness  by  his  fearful  mother — it  is 
just  a tiny  brushstroke,  but  it  points  to  a sharp,  definitive  break  between  the 
character  and  the  world  of  action). 

It  is  CapitLi  who  thinks  and  acts.  We  read  in  chapter  1 8:  “Capitu  [. . .]  was 
thoughtful  [...].  Capitu  concentrated  particularly  now  on  my  mother’s  tears; 
she  could  not  convince  herself  she  understood  them”  (36-7).  Bentinho,  in 
contrast,  retreats  to  a larval  condition  and  seeks  refuge  in  regressive  gestures: 
he  finds  solace  in  coconut  sweets  and  indulges  in  moral  speculations,  sen- 
tences and  categories  that  are  absolutely  irrelevant  to  his  present  situation, 
such  as  the  sophonioric  theological  question  as  to  whether  a given  action  is 
“a  virtue  or  a defect”  (37) — a question  prematurely  planted  in  his  youthful 
brain  by  the  priest  who  frequents  his  house  and  by  the  repeated  statements 
of  his  “scholarly”  tutor,  Jose  Dias.  Bentinho  is  like  the  larva  of  a butterfly;  his 
stomach  and  brain  are  caught  up  in  vague  feelings  and  speculations  that  cush- 
ion the  clash  with  reality. 

1 Having  been  from  an  early  age  enmeshed  in  the  web  of  caresses  and  fears 
' created  by  his  mother,  to  the  point  of  never  developing  any  initiative  that 
might  have  the  effect  of  generating  friction,  Bentinho  cannot  even  quite 
grasp  the  meaning  of  his  girlfriend’s  question:  “I’m  asking  if  you’re  afraid?” 
(84).  The  constellations  of  contingencies  around  him  have  diluted  his  spon- 
i taneous  feelings  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  narrow  limits  his 
passivity  has  imposed  on  his  imagination.  He  has  lost  all  imaginative  power, 
which  is  what  gives  rise  to  the  major  challenges,  aspirations,  and  rash  actions 
that  trigger  the  tragic.  The  jealous  characters  in  Machado’s  fiction,  from  Felix 
to  Bentinho,  are  not  Othellos  who  destroy  their  own  good  through  an  excess 
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of  passion  but  men  whose  very  souls  and  passions  are  weak,  whose  love  has 
“extinguished  like  a lamp  that  has  run  out  of  oil.” 

Machado’s  romanticism  consists  in  never  forgetting  the  deplorable  hol- 
lowing of  the  conflicts  that  lend  tragic  greatness  to  the  figure  of  the  hero.  Let 
us  briefiy  recall  the  two  major  stages  of  transformation  of  the  tragic.  In 
ancient  tragedy,  the  hero’s  action  clashes  against  cosmic  powers;  the  hero’s 
will  and  life  succumb  to  the  disproportionate  force  of  these  powers  in  rela- 
tion to  his  own  finite  strength.  But  in  his  way  o>{  opposing  these  powers,  by 
challenging  absolute  danger  and  facing  death,  he  goes  beyond  his  own  fini- 
tude  and  becomes  immortal. 

Bentinho’s  line  of  verse  “Though  life  be  lost,  the  battle  still  is  won”  (103) 
is  a repetition  (perhaps  plagiarism)  of  the  very  core  of  the  tragic,  yet  on  the 
level  of  empty  rhetoric,  a weak  poetic  effort  of  a seminary  student  lying  on 
his  bed.  The  line  is  just  words;  it  does  not  correspond  to  any  authentic 
knowledge  or  experience.  There  are  no  cosmic  powers  to  be  faced  in 
Machado’s  stories,  nor  is  there  what  characterizes  modern  tragedy:  the  more 
subtle  powers  of  historical  and  social,  moral,  and  psychological  needs,  which 
provide  the  themes  of  Racine’s  and  Shakespeare’s  plays.  This  loss  (conspicu- 
ous in  its  absence)  is  what  provides  the  basis  for  Machado’s  irony,  since 
Shakespearean  tragedy  is  a point  of  departure  for  both  Bentinho  the  charac- 
ter and  the  narrator.  Obviously,  Othello  has  quite  different  meanings  for  each 
of  them.  It  is  only  Bentinho  who  believes  that  he  is  Involved  in  a tragic  plot, 
whereas  the  narrator  knows,  and  points  out  to  the  reader,  that  this  mistake  is 
no  more  than  a form  of  self-indulgent  hypocrisy  with  which  the  weak  char- 
acter attempts  to  give  a certain  luster  to  his  own  prosaic  and  pathetic  incom- 
petence. For  Bentinho’s  jealousy  and  suspicion  rest  on  a structure  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  of  Othello,  an  anti-tragic  structure  that  the  skillful 
narrator  arrives  at  by  inverting  the  structure  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedy. 

Let  us  sketch  out  the  truly  tragic  structure  of  Shakespeare’s  play,  which 
internalizes  a real  conflict.  Othello  is  a Moor  and  is  therefore  excluded  from 
the  prerogatives  of  Venetian  citizenship  and  has  no  right  to  love  a Venetian 
wom.an;  nevertheless,  he  is  a Venetian  to  the  extent  that,  as  a military  chief- 
tain, he  is  responsible  for  the  victorious  campaign  that  has  saved  the  city.  He 
is  able  to  solve  this  duplicity  in  real  life,  but  it  is  planted  in  his  soul  by  the 
disbelief  of  Desdemona’s  father,  who  is  firmly  convinced  that  his  daughter 
could  love  a Moor  only  as  a perverse  whim  that  sooner  or  later  must  turn 
against  Othello  himself  The  real  conflict  is  placed  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
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shifty  consciousness  of  each  character,  so  that  a random  word  or  objective 
idea  will  later  return  as  subjective  and  inexorable  suspicion,  fear,  and  terror. 

Machado  is  quite  explicit  about  this  tragic  intertext  in  his  novel.  He  has 
Bentinho  watch  a performance  of  Shakespeare’s  Othello — a tragedy  in  which 
the  character  Bentinho  thinks  he  recognizes  his  own  destiny,  while  the  narra- 
tors irony  denies  him  the  benefit  of  this  greatness,  pointing  out  the  abyss  that 
yawns  between  the  structure  of  Othello’s  tragic  drama  and  Bentinho’s  shabby 
melodrama.  The  conflict  that  temporarily  delays  his  marriage  to  Capitu  inter- 
changes the  roles,  excluding  the  woman — not  the  man — from  the  dignity  of 
the  married  state.  It  is  finally  overcome  not  by  the  characters  energetic  action 
and  merit,  but  by  the  mere  passage  of  time,  the  many  years  in  which  Bentinho 
passively  waits,  in  the  thrall  of  the  ever-changing  interests  and  petty  bickering 
of  the  members  of  his  household.  In  the  midst  of  these  mediocre  calculations, 
the  real  reason  for  Jose  Dias’  change  of  mind  stands  out:  he  admires  Capitu 
for  her  most  prosaic  virtue,  her  prudent  thriftiness.  This  theme  will  reappear, 
with  ferocious  irony,  in  the  scene  in  which  Bentinho  tries  to  engage  his  wife 
in  a daydream  about  the  stars,  while  she  dreams  of  ten  pounds  sterling. 

There  are  countless  minute  circumstances  that  function  as  the  low  motiva- 
tions of  this  story  shorn  of  any  dramatic  tension,  which  Machado’s  art  presents 
through  the  prosaic  lens  of  Baudelaire,  fanning — as  T.  S.  Eliot  will  later  do  — 
mediocre  velleities  above  the  threshold  of  aesthetic  interest,  appealing  to  the 
voyeurism  of  his  reader,  who  lives  in  the  same  forlorn  prosaic  universe.  It  is  this 
reader  that  Machado,  like  Baudelaire,  addresses  as  a brother  and  an  accomplice. 
In  the  sea  of  infinite  ponderations  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  action  and 
passion,  but  only  for  reaction  and  resentment.  This  is  shown,  with  malice  and 
sarcasm,  in  the  scene  in  which  Bentinho  discovers  that  he  is  in  love,  not  because 
he  has  kissed  Capitu  and  sensed  that  she  has  graciously  granted  him  the  gift  of 
herself,  but  because  of  Jose  Dias’  sententious  pronouncements.  Even  if  we  are 
inclined  to  feel  moved  by  Bentinho’s  love,  even  if  a cultured  and  well-read 
reader  finds  in  it  echoes  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Machado  makes  it  clear  that 
the  aura  of  romantic  naivete  is  no  more  than  a wistful  illusion:  there  is  nothing 
beautiful,  spontaneous  or  impulsive  in  Bentinho’s  love.  It  is,  and  will  always  be, 

’ no  more  than  a frail  velleity,  always  threatened  by  the  wills  and  opinions  of  oth- 
ers. We  read  in  chapter  12:  “So  I loved  Capitu  and  she  me?  [. . .]  All  of  this  had 
|:  now  been  revealed  to  me  by  the  mouth  of  Jose  Dias  [...].  That  first  throbbing 
' of  the  sap,  that  revelation  of  consciousness  to  itself,  is  something  I have  never 
I forgotten,  nor  have  1 ever  had  a comparable  sensation”  (23-5). 
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I he  narrator  has  the  character  mention  the  “sap” — that  is,  the  natural 
impulse  and  autonomous  creativity  that  are  manifested  imperiously  in  the 
passions  of  childhood,  in  defiance  of  reason  and  consciousness — a negation 
of  the  Schopenhaurian  “will”  that  rules  the  world.  However,  the  narrator  is 
always  in  control,  and  shows  how  much  illusion  and  pretentiousness  is  con- 
tained in  this  shallow  affirmation  of  passion,  for  Bentinhos  “passion”  is  sup- 
ported by  a passive  “self-consciousness”  induced  by  casual  comments  made 
by  other  people.  To  acknowledge  his  own  love,  as  well  as  to  decide  to  get  mar- 


the  expected  commonplace  phrases. 


One  need  hardly  emphasize  the  ferocious  irony  with  which  Machado  I 
underscores  the  psychological  traits  of  this  insuperable  passivity,  this  sloth  of  I 
the  mind  and  the  soul,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  Bentinho  to  identify  j 
either  the  sources  of  his  mixed  feelings  or  what  possible  fates  his  larval  will  and  | 
childish  mind  might  lead  him  too.  An  example  is  the  decisive  passage  in  chap- 
ter 118  in  which,  beginning  with  Sancha’s  hand,  Bentinhos  daydreams  move  ■ 
on  to  the  muscular  arms  of  his  friend  Escobar,  and  from  there,  in  an  uncon-  ■ 
trollable  crescendo  combining  childish  and  adtilt  passions,  to  his  erotic  desire  ' 
for  Sancha  and  to  his  friendship,  tinged  with  homoerotic  connotations,  infe-  | 
riority  feelings,  and  envy,  with  Escobar,  his  big,  strong,  and  fatherly  friend.  ; 
Having  indulged  in  the  fantasy  that  Sancha  was  in  love  with  him,  Bentinho  i 
succumbs  to  his  admiration  for  Escobar’s  muscular  arms:  ' 


I felt  his  arms,  as  if  they  were  Sancha’s.  This  is  a painful  confession  to  make,  but  I 
cannot  suppress  it;  that  would  be  to  avoid  the  truth.  Not  only  did  I feel  them  with 
that  idea  in  mind,  but  1 felt  something  else  as  well;  1 thought  they  were  thicker  and 
stronger  than  mine,  and  I envied  them;  what’s  more,  they  knew  how  to  swim.  (206) 

What  is  involved  here  is  a subliminal  and  subordinate  rivalry,  a paradoxical 
mixture  of  filial  affection  and  almost  oedipal  rejection  that  agitates  Bentinho, 
up  to  the  moment  when  his  friend’s  severe  portrait  restores  his  childish  docil- 
ity and  soothes  him  to  sleep.  Machado  ironically  shows  Bentinho  torn  not 
between  his  friend  and  his  friend’s  wife  but  between  “my  friend  and  the  attrac- 
tion I felt”  (207).  This  wording  completely  subverts  the  distinction — so  impor- 
tant in  Pascal  and  Montaigne — between  friendship  and  love,  between  love, 
covetousness,  and  lust,  between  the  friend  and  the  lover.  But  beyond  this 
palimpsest  of  the  great  moralists  that  Machado  loved,  these  passages  suggest  a 


,| 
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psychological  constellation  quite  unusual  for  Brazilian  fiction  of  the  period:  an 
almost  ProListian  constellation  of  inverted  oedipal  love — that  is,  a timorous 
withdrawal  before  the  oedipal  conBict  replaced  by  the  superfetation  of  male 
complicity;  friendship  with  (unspoken)  homosexual  connotations: 

In  all  sincerity,  I felt  ill  at  ease,  caught  between  my  friend  and  the  attraction  1 felt. 

It  may  be  that  timidity  was  another  cause  of  this  crisis:  it  is  not  only  heaven  that 
gives  us  our  virtues,  timidity,  too,  and  that’s  not  counting  chance — but  chance  is 
I mere  accident;  it  is  best  if  virtue  comes  from  heaven.  However,  since  timidity 
comes  from  heaven,  which  gives  us  this  disposition,  virtue,  its  daughter,  is, 
genealogically  speaking,  of  the  same  celestial  family.  That  is  what  I would  have 
thought  if  I had  been  able  to;  but  at  first  my  thoughts  simply  wandered  in  con- 
fusion. It  was  not  passion  or  a serious  inclination.  Was  it  just  a caprice?  After 
^ twenty  minutes  it  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Escobar’s  portrait  seemed  to  speak 

1 to  me;  I saw  his  frank,  open  manner,  shook  my  head  and  went  to  beci.  (207) 

Timidity — conceived  as  heaven-sent — has  perhaps  blocked  Bentinho 
from  the  realization  that  there  is  in  his  friendship  for  Escobar  a compromis- 
ing excess  that  makes  itself  felt  only  when  his  friend  is  physically  absent.  The 
mixed  feelings  are  the  corollary  of  a terrifying  affective  and  intellectual  vague- 
ness, ironized  by  the  counterfactual  form  “if  I had  been  able  to.”  Machado 
[j  often  resorts  to  wordings  that  express — entirely  without  moralism,  in  the 
I cold,  almost  cynical  tradition  of  de  Maupassant  and  Flaubert — this  sort  of 
I implosion  of  intelligence  and  imagination  that  medieval  authors  called  ace- 
dia,  and  that  the  great  masters  of  modern  ethics,  Augustine,  Pascal,  and 
Montaigne,  feared  more  than  vice  itself:  inertia  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit, 
whose  sister  is  melancholy.  The  narrator  takes  on  the  persona  of  the  charac- 
. ter  and  speaks  of  his  alter  ego  in  the  conditional:  “That  is  what  I would  have 
thought  if  I had  been  able  to.” 

; What  does  Machado  show  us  here — an  affective,  intellectual,  or  moral 
I failure?  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these  three  facets  of  the  soul;  aesthetic  rep- 
’ resentation  shows  how  they  are  interconnected,  how  they  determine  one 
I another.  Here,  novelistic  prose  acquires  analytical  and  reflexive  features. 

Lar\^al  affections  that  go  unacknowledged  and  unspoken  lead  the  soul  to 
} unknown  places  when  the  character  leaves  his  own  fate  in  the  hands  of  father  fig- 
ures, accepting  their  sentences,  advice,  decisions.  The  protagonist  is  first  guided 
by  Jose  Dias,  later  by  Escobar,  and  is  left  rudderless  after  his  friend  dies;  from  then 
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on  his  feelings,  reHections,  and  acts  progressively  crumble.  It  is  the  absence  of  his  i 
friend  that  destroys  the  organization  of  his  soul  and  leaves  his  intelligence  entirely  j 
adrift;  his  jealousy  then  sets  in  as  no  more  than  a “secondary  formation.”  | 

Machado  constructs  the  entire  novel  on  the  basis  of  doubt  perceived  as  | 
negative  spontaneity,  reactive  timidity.  Throughout  the  story,  Bentinho  has  a 
number  of  opportunities  in  which  he  might  learn  how  misleading  looks,  sub- 
jective impressions,  and  feelings  can  be.  Suddenly  assaulted  by  adulterous 
longings,  he  sometimes  thinks  his  friend  Sancha  is  making  eyes  at  him,  but  at  i 
other  times  finds  that  his  conviction  is  no  more  than  an  illusion.  The  invinci- 
ble passion  he  concocts  in  the  evening  turns  out  to  be,  in  the  clear  light  of  i 
morning,  no  more  than  conventional  friendship.  But  the  lessons  he  is  taught  j 
by  Sancha’s  eyes  and  the  instability  of  his  own  feelings  are  never  applied  to  his  ! 
own  wife’s  eyes.  What  in  his  own  experience  has  proved  to  be  an  illusion  fed  | 
by  a subjective  disposition  is  used  as  decisive  evidence  in  an  inquisitorial  trial.  | 

The  deliberation  with  which  Bentinho  attempts  to  put  together  the  shallow 
remnants  of  his  life  in  a grandiose  mirror  that  will  reflect — however  crookedly  j 
and  constrainedly — the  great  dramas  of  the  past  is  comic  rather  than  tragic.  ' 
However,  Machado  traces  the  techniques  of  the  distortion  with  which  his  char- 
acter attempts  to  hide  from  himself  the  true  features  of  his  own  story  by  shuf-  | 
fling  and  blurring  his  feelings  and  rationales  into  an  inextricable  nebula.  The 
juxtaposition  with  Shakespeare’s  play  only  brings  out  all  the  more  clearly  the 
inadequacy  of  his  suspicions,  their  incongruity  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Typically,  however,  Bentinho  makes  inferences  without  any  logical  nexus, 
jumping  from  one  non  sequitur  to  the  next,  “as  I often  did  in  matters  on 
which  I had  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other”  (204).  The  erratic  application  | 
of  proverbs  to  inappropriate  situations,  the  confused  analogies  between  living 
experience  and  entirely  extraneous  sentences  and  constellations,  furnish  the  : 
“motives”  for  a withdrawal  that  repeats,  ironizing  itself,  the  timid,  impotent  i 
efforts  of  the  adolescent  in  search  of  a path  for  his  own  life. 

After  his  friend’s  death,  Bentinho’s  timidity — which  from  the  very  begin- 
ning has  fed  his  self-deception — takes  hold  for  good.  His  groundless  suspicion 
legitimates  the  lack  of  initiative,  of  determination,  of  will,  with  which  he  faces, 
without  his  friend’s  help,  the  two  women  of  an  extended  family  that  until  then  ^ 
had  lived  in  harmony  and  happiness.  With  a tortured  reasoning  that  exposes  | 
his  laborious  reactive  “initiatives,”  Bentinho  goes  to  see  Othello,  not  to  become  ' 
aware  of  the  delusional  nature  of  his  jealousy  but  in  order  to  see  Desdemona’s  i 
fate  as  proof  of  Capitu’s  unfaithfulness.  In  a magnificent  passage,  Machado  | 
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undermines  Bentinho’s  own  discourse  by  instilling  into  his  observations  the 
narrator’s  sarcastic  comments,  which  reveal  the  del'ensive,  deliberately  con- 
hised  and  incoherent  nature  of  his  completely  groundless  jealousy: 


1 saw  the  moor’s  rage,  because  of  a handkerchief — a mere  handkerchief! — and 
here  I provide  material  for  the  consideration  of  the  psychologists  of  this  and  other 
continents,  for  I could  not  help  observing  that  a handkerchief  was  enough  to  kin- 
dle Othello’s  jealousy  and  so  bring  forth  the  most  sublime  tragedy  ever  written. 

I he  handkerchiefs  have  gone,  now  we  need  the  sheets  themselves;  sometimes  not 
even  the  sheets  are  there,  and  nightshirts  will  do.  These  were  the  ideas  that  were 
passing  through  my  head,  vague  and  confused,  as  the  moor  rolled  convulsively 
around,  and  lago  distilled  his  calumny.  (226) 

The  looseness  of  such  inept  reasoning,  the  systematic  use  of  non 
sequiturs,  the  mixture  of  irrelevant  elements,  the  nonsensical  deductions,  all 
are  summarized  and  emphasized  again  in  Bentinho’s  reflections  during  the 
interval  between  acts:  “Then  I asked  myself  if  one  of  these  women  [in  the 
audience]  might  not  have  loved  someone  now  lying  in  a cemetery,  and  other 
incoherent  thoughts  came  into  my  head,  until  the  curtain  rose  and  the  play 
went  on”  (226).  With  this  mindless,  absurd  procedure,  Machado  arrives  at 
the  moral  of  his  absurd  story,  a lament  for  Desdemona’s  innocence  that  para- 
doxically offers  him  the  proof  of  Capitu’s  guilt:  “‘And  she  was  innocent,’  I 
said  over  and  over  as  I walked  down  the  street,  ‘what  would  the  public  do  if 
she  were  really  guilty,  as  guilty  as  Capitu?”’  (226). 

If  one  translates  the  character’s  question  into  the  language  of  the  narrator, 
we  get  something  such  as:  “What  would  the  public  of  the  realist,  naturalist 
novel  do,  the  prosaic  reading  public  that  is  increasingly  hostile  to  tragic  solu- 
tions and  romantic  ideals?”  And  Machado  gives  us  the  answer  by  describing 
the  actions  of  Bentinho,  who  gives  vent  to  his  sorrow  in  “long  and  diffuse,” 
then  “clear  and  short”  letters  (227),  which  he  later  burns,  letting  his  timidity 
and  his  reactive  cynicism  speak  for  themselves:  the  suspicions  given  by  statis- 
tical probability.  Preserving  bourgeois  appearances,  this  timorous  public  per- 
I sonified  by  Dom  Casmurro  suppresses  the  truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  by 
smothering  soul  and  action  in  the  nehulous  phantasms  of  resentment.  Is  not 
precisely  this  petty  melancholy  that  inspires  in  the  reader  wistful  feelings  for 
Capitu’s  beautiful  liveliness,  a breath  of  life  suffocated  by  the  cadaveric  con- 
traction of  the  protagonist’s  sepulchral  existence?  Although  the  narrator 
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makes  us  fed  Capitii’s  intense  liveliness,  this  presence  of  a concrete,  distinct 
being  gradually  fades  as  the  novel  advances.  This  does  not  occur  by  chance, 
nor  should  it  be  seen  as  an  aesthetic  flaw  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Rather, 
Capitu  becomes  increasingly  sketchy  as  her  husband  comes  to  see  her  less 
sharply,  perhaps  because  he  does  not  want  to  see  her  as  she  is.  Capitu,  Ben- 
tinho  observes  once,  “had  half  a dozen  gestures  that  were  unique  on  earth”  ! 
(22 1 ),  which  distinguished  and  singled  her  out;  yet  he  is  clearly  unable  to  give  i 
us  the  merest  hint,  the  slightest  metaphor,  the  most  fleeting  image  that  might 
capture  a spark,  a reflection,  a distant  echo  of  the  secret  of  Capitu’s  beauty. 
Thus  the  reader  is  saddled  with  this  task;  ironically,  the  author  forces  us  to 
imagine  and  compose  her  apology. 

Bentinho  is  quite  unable  to  undertake  such  an  effort  of  recognition. 
Machado  underscores  his  inability  to  pick  up  and  hold  on  to  the  telltale  detail, 
to  identify  her  lovable  individtiality,  to  make  her — even  if  only  temporarily — 
the  fulcrum  for  recognition  and  the  dialectic  of  identification.  Dom  Casmurro’s  ; 
poetic  limitation  is  the  source  of  his  suspiciousness  and  his  hostile  dryness.  | 

A retrospective  look  might  show  that  this  shady  underside  of  the  cordial  | 
phantasms  of  the  timid,  which  vary  from  the  resentment  of  the  unloved  to  ! 
the  romantic  effusions  of  the  loved,  finds  its  equivalent  in  the  history  of  j 
Brazilian  literature.  Joao  Cezar  de  Castro  Rocha  and  Marcos  Roberto  Flamf-  ! 
nio  Peres  have  analyzed  this  failure  in  the  poetry  and  life  of  Gonsalves  Dias. 
The  dryness  of  the  poet  filled  with  suppressed  resentment  finds  expression  in  | 
the  abstract  nature  of  his  “Can^ao  do  exflio,”  which,  instead  of  finding  the  | 
right  adjectives  to  capture  the  unique  thing,  indulges  instead  in  competitive  | 
and  universalizing  comparisons  (Rocha  128-131).  [ 

Machado  de  Assis  identifies,  analyzes,  and  ironizes  patriarchal  misogyny,  ! 
but  he  does  it  with  such  subtlety  that  the  reader  does  not  necessarily  perceive 
this  implicit  criticism.  Ambiguously,  the  author  subverts  cordiality,  even  as  he 
is  complicit  with  it.  For,  like  him,  his  contemporaries  are  perfectly  aware  of 
the  conflicts  but  refrain  from  identifying  them.  The  ironic  subversion  of  con-  | 
flict,  whether  tragic  or  romantic,  is  the  secret  of  Machado’s  “elegant”  style, ^ ! 

and  may  perhaps  expose  as  wishful  thinking  Roberto  Schwarz’s  emphasis  on  ' 
Machado’s  critical  pact  with  his  public. 
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Notes 

’ See  Sccchin,  77-78.  Ronaldos  do  Melo  c Sousa  speaks  of  “mulripcrspcctivism”  and 
demonstrates  Machado’s  deliberate  strategy  ol  privileging  the  “Protean  skill  that  makes  [the 
actor  and  author]  diller  indefinitely  Irom  himself  in  order  to  experience  and  represent  the  most 
varied  characters.” 

^ See  Machado’s  1878  essay  on  naturalist  realism  as  well  as  his  cronica  of  25  December 
1892;  see  also  Coutinho,  29. 

While  some  critics  have  found  fault  with  the  “poverty”  of  Machado’s  style,  which  they 
attribute  to  his  “stammer,”  others,  such  as  Silvio  Romero,  have  seen  the  elegance  of  his  “slick, 
manneristic,  suave”  style  as  a sign  of  levity  of  content. 
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Marta  de  Senna 


Abstract.  Dom  Casmurro  is  a misleading  narrator  who  uses  all  sorts  of 
stratagems  to  manipulate  the  reader’s  reception.  One  such  stratagem  is  the 
peculiar  use  he  makes  of  quotations  of  (and  allusions  to)  other  literary 
texts,  often  partially  or  wrongly  reproduced,  in  order  to  convince  the 
reader  that  what  he  says  is  true.  Behind  him,  every  now  and  then, 
Machado  the  author  seems  to  warn  us  against  his  deceitful  narrator. 


Among  Machado  de  Assis’  novels,  Dom  Casmurro  is  perhaps  the  book  in  which 
one  of  his  most  interesting  narrative  devices  is  best  developed.  This  device  is 
what  I call  the  “strategy  of  deceit,”  by  which  I mean  the  narrator’s  ability  to 
build,  on  every  other  page,  a kind  of  trompe  F oeil  that  conditions  the  reader’s 
eyes  to  see  what  is  not  there,  and  not  to  see  what  really  is  there  to  be  seen. 

Dom  Casmurro  is  a misleading  narrator  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
book.  He  starts  his  narration  explaining  himself  through  deceit:  he  informs 
the  reader  that  his  nickname,  “Casmurro,”  must  not  be  understood  as  it  is 
dehned  in  dictionaries,  that  is,  as  “stubborn,”  “obstinate,”  “wayward” — which, 
'in  fact,  he  is;  rather,  according  to  Dom  Casmurro,  it  should  be  understood  as 
a “quiet  person  who  keeps  himself  to  himself”  (4) — which  he  is  not.  After  all, 
he  owns  the  narrative  voice;  he  is  the  only  character  whose  story  we  hear,  his 
wife  Capitu  being  almost  implacably  silenced. 

After  his  explanation  of  the  fallacy  of  his  name,  he  remains  in  the  same 
key,  as  he  explains  the  book  itself  as  an  attempt  to  bring  back  youth  in  old 
age.  In  fact,  as  early  as  the  second  chapter  he  inoculates  the  reader’s  unarmed 
mind  with  the  hrst  drops  of  suspicion,  since  three  of  the  historical  hgures 
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whose  effigies  are  used  as  decoration  for  his  dining-room  ceiling  in  Engenho  i 
Novo  (reproducing  that  of  his  childhood  days  in  Matacavalos)  died  as  victims  of  I 
betrayal.  Ibgether  with  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Nero,  however,  the  narrator  I 
brings  in  the  less  known  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia.  A Roman  ally,  Masinissa 
is  married  to  Sophonisba,  a Carthaginian  who  was,  as  such,  brought  up  to  hate 
Rome.  Forced  by  the  victorious  Scipio  to  hand  out  his  wife  to  be  submitted  to  ! 
public  shame  in  Rome,  Masinissa  decides  to  spare  her  something  that  would  be 
worse  than  death,  and  sends  her  a cup  full  of  poison,  which  she  willingly  drinks. 
The  episode  is  narrated  by  Livy  and  was  the  subject  of  tragedies  (by  Corneille, 
among  others)  and  of  several  opera  librettos.  In  some  of  these  versions  Masinissa 
poisons  his  wife  because  she  has  participated  in  a celebration  in  honor  of  Scipio. 

If  this  is  so,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  narrator,  Dom  Casmurro,  includes  the 
Numidian  king  among  the  other  more  famous  effigies,  because  Masinissa  may 
have  been  a betrayed  husband.  However,  I think  that  what  we  see  here  is  a more 
refined  and  elaborate  process  of  cieception.  In  the  chapter  where  he  is  expected 
to  explain  his  book,  having  already  explained  the  title  in  a misleading  way,  the 
narrator  mentions  the  four  characters,  adding  that  he  cannot  grasp  the  reason 
why  they  had  originally  been  pictured  at  the  Matacavalos  house.  The  three 
Romans  were  indeed  betrayed.  As  to  Masinissa,  he  may  have  felt  betrayed  by  a 
nevertheless  impeccable  wife.  It  is  time  for  the  reader  to  ask:  like  Desdemona, 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  text,  might  Sophonisba  have  died  innocent? 
Desdemona  dies  on  account  of  a misunderstanding  and  of  Othello’s  impulsive 
personality,  himself  a victim  of  his  own  vulnerability  and  of  lago’s  viciousness. 
Dom  Casmurro  knows  this  and  says  so  in  chapter  135.  But,  by  inserting,  in  his  i 
second  chapter,  the  relatively  unknown  Sophonisba,  presented  by  her  husband  r 
with  poison  not  for  having  betrayed  him  but  so  that  she  does  not  betray  her  own  j 
beliefs — in  other  words,  to  preserve  her  integrity — would  not  Machado,  the 
author,  be  warning  us  against  his  narrator?  Would  she  not,  like  the  innocent 
Desdemona,  be  a warning  to  the  reader?  If  we  believe  that  Sophonisba  has 
betrayed  her  husband,  we  will  realize  that  the  insidious  narrator  is  saying,  from 
the  second  chapter  of  his  book,  in  an  oblique  (but  not  less  exemplary)  manner. 


we  believe  Sophonisba  is  blameless  and  dignified  (as  Capitu’s  final  attitude  will 
be  dignified),  we  realize  that  the  author  is  telling  us  to  beware  of  his  narrator,  for 
whose  strategies  of  deceit  he  is,  of  course,  ultimately  responsible. 


Up  to  this  point  (and  we  have  only  read  three  pages),  the  manipulation 
of  the  reader’s  reception  is  carried  out  on  the  semantic  level,  by  means  of  the 
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equivocal  meaning  of  “casmurro,”  and  on  the  level  of  historic  allusion,  by 
appealing  to  the  reader’s  encyclopedia.  In  the  same  second  chapter,  the  nar- 
rator tells  us  that,  encouraged  by  the  historical  characters  depicted  in  his  din- 
ing-room ceiling,  he  has  decided  to  begin  the  narration  of  his  life.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  conjure  up  shadows  from  the  past — just  like  the  poet  of  Faust. 
This  is  the  hrst  literary  reference  in  the  novel,  and  very  convenient  it  is  to  the 
cunning  narrator,  capable  of  calling  in  spurious  intertextual  relations  to  serve 
his  ambiguous  aims.  The  famous  apostrophe  from  Faust,  “Ah,  come  ye  hack 
once  more,  ye  restless  shades?”  (6),  Is  made  to  the  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
which  suits  Goethe’s  drama  very  well,  in  a play  whose  main  character  is  a dis- 
satisfied necromancer.  But  what  use  can  it  have  in  the  account  of  a carioca 
bourgeois,  committed — as  he  repeatedly  states  In  the  book — to  the  true  nar- 
ration of  facts?  It  should  be  added  that  in  Faust,  the  apostrophe  appears  in 
the  poem’s  dedication  and  therefore  concerns  the  hero’s  lyric  (and,  not  as  yet, 
dramatic)  voice.  Inscribed  in  a romantic  framework:  the  present  is  refused, 
the  past  is  clearly  favored.  In  fact,  Faust’s  lyric  self  does  not  ask,  but  makes  an 
assertion:  “Ye  wavering  forms  draw  near  again  as  ever  / When  ye  long  since 
moved  past  my  clouded  eyes.”  The  Machadlan  narrator  humbly,  almost  dif- 
fidently, asks  a question,  as  if  the  arrival  of  the  shadows  from  his  past  were 
independent  of  his  own  will,  as  if  he  were  a defenseless  victim  of  their 
approach.  He  uses  Goethe  to  legitimate  his  narrative,  which,  in  a way,  would 
be  certified  by  the  dead — all  his  dead — a guarantee  of  a kind  of  stereoscopic, 
unbiased,  overall  view  of  the  facts  he  narrates.  In  case  the  curious  reader  goes 
to  Goethe’s  text,  she  will  verify  that,  at  the  end  of  the  dedication,  the  poet 
states  something  that  the  narrator  of  Dom  Casmurro  omits  but  is  perhaps  the 
psychological  situation  that  sets  his  narrative  in  motion:  “What  I possess,  as 
if  far  off  I’m  seeing,  / And  what  has  vanished,  now  comes  into  being.” 

This  use  of  truncated  citations,  this  picking  up  of  a passage  totally  out  of 
context,  generally  out  of  the  macrotext  of  a classic  or  the  Bible,  serves  the 
Machadlan  narrator  in  a particularly  profitable  way.  Sometimes  he  will  not 
even  quote  from  other  authors  but  merely  allude  to  this  or  that  poet  in  a 
vague  and  imprecise  way,  enabling  the  interested  reader  to  choose  between 
accepting  the  Imprecision  or  attempt  to  precisely  identify  the  allusion  in 
order  to  try  to  understand  why  and  what  for  such  and  such  an  author  is  occa- 
sionally summoned  to  the  text.  This  is  what  happens  in  chapter  29,  when, 
having  seen  the  imperial  coach,  the  young  Bentinho  suffers  a kind  of  hallu- 
cination and  Imagines  a totally  unlikely  dialogue  with  Pedro  II,  a dialogue  in 
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which  the  Emperor  pleads  with  the  boy’s  mother  to  give  up  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing him  a priest.  1 he  narrator  Dom  Casmurro  comments,  immediately  after- 
wards: “For  Ariosto’s  imagination  was  no  more  fertile  than  that  of  children 
and  lovers.”  Once  more  the  reader’s  encyclopedia  is  put  to  use:  he  knows 
Ariosto,  he  is  aware  that  the  parameter  with  which  Dom  Casmurro  compares 
Bentinho’s  imagination  is  formidable,  intertwining  prodigious  action  with 
prodigious  action  in  the  course  of  the  46  cantos  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato. 
What  the  reader  may  let  go  unnoticed  is  that  the  allusion  is  made  to  the 
author  of  an  epic  whose  protagonist  goes  mad  when  he  realizes  his  beloved 
has  passed  him  by  for  the  love  of  a Moor.  The  situation  of  the  most  relevant 
(though  also  misleading)  intertextual  reference  of  Dom  Casmurro,  Shakespeare’s 
Othello,  is  inverted,  and  it  is  the  European  who  goes  insane  with  jealousy.  If, 
like  Boiardo’s,  Ariosto’s  Renaissance  epic  weaves  what  is  conventionally  called 
intercciatura,  the  interlacement  of  subplots  that  are  embedded  in  one  another 
along  a narrative  hlled  with  elements  of  the  supernatural,  I dare  propose  that,  ! 
in  the  text  of  Dom  Casmimx),  there  is  a sort  of  intertextual  intercciatura,  in 
which  references  are  interwoven  in  multiple  significant  suggestions.  Even  if  one 
does  not  believe  my  interpretative  reverie,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  chap-  j 
ter  29,  Machado’s  authorial  voice  inserts  a fundamental  piece  of  information  in 
the  discourse  of  his  narrator:  there  are  men  who  go  insane  with  jealousy.  | 

Something  similar  happens  in  chapter  32,  “Undertow  Eyes,”  (the  first  of  j 
two  chapters  with  the  same  title),  in  which  Dante  is  mentioned  en  passant.  \ 
The  narrator  describes  how  he  is  fascinated  with  Capitu’s  eyes,  the  way  they  j 
are  both  enraptured  during  the  minutes  of  mutual  contemplation: 

How  many  minutes  did  this  game  last?  Only  the  clocks  of  heaven  could  have  reg- 
istered that  space  of  time  which  was  infinite,  yet  brief.  Eternity  has  its  pendula; 
just  because  it  never  ends  does  not  mean  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  duration  of 
bliss  and  damnation.  The  joy  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  must  be  doubled  by  know-  j 
ing  the  sum  of  torments  their  enemies  have  already  suffered  in  hell;  so  too  the 
quantity  of  delights  their  foes  enjoy  in  heaven  must  increase  the  agony  of  the 
damned.  This  particular  torture  escaped  the  divine  Dante’s  notice;  but  I am  not 
here  to  correct  poets.  (Ch.  32) 

In  fact,  he  has  already  done  so,  and  the  knowing  reader  realizes  that  such 
is  the  situation  in  which  the  narrator  finds  himself,  because  by  the  time  he 
writes,  Bentinho/Dom  Casmurro  already  is  certain  that  he  has  been  betrayed 
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by  his  wife  and  best  friend.  He  has,  therefore,  experienced  damnation  while 
others  reached  heavenly  pleasure.  This  is  so  true  that,  much  later  in  the  story, 
he  asks  himself,  making  use  of  a biblical  passage  (also  truncated  as  we  will  see 
below):  “When  would  the  day  of  Ezequiers  creation  have  been?”  (ch.  146). 
In  other  words,  what  would  have  been  the  time  of  Capitu  and  Escobar’s  bliss, 
the  antithesis  of  his  most  profound  despair?  If  Dante  did  not  Include  In  his 
Inferno  the  extra  affliction  resulting  from  the  condemned  being  aware  of  the 
celestial  bliss  of  their  enemies,  our  Dom  Casmurro  does  so,  in  a brilliant  and 
subtle  way.  In  order  to  inculcate  something  into  the  reader’s  mind.  The  reader 
i is  thus  gradually  conquered  to  the  narrator’s  cause;  that  is,  he  was  betrayed  in 
i a vile  manner,  and  he  knew  it.  And,  what  is  worse,  he  could  appreciate  how 
happy  those  who  betrayed  him  had  been, 
j In  the  famous  chapter  entitled  “Combing,”  Capitu  takes  the  lead  In  the 
love  game  and  kisses  Bentinho,  leaving  him  dumbfounded.  He  describes 
, himself  as  a chaste  adolescent,  over  whom  the  whole  scene  has  a staggering 
I effect,  while  his  companion  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapter)  regains 
full  control  both  of  herself  and  of  the  whole  situation  when  her  mother  enters 
1 the  room  unexpectedly.  The  naive  young  man  is  compared  by  the  adult  nar- 
1(  rator  with  Desgrieux,  the  male  protagonist  of  Manon  Lescaut,  a novel  that  is 
|K  familiar  to  the  western  reader  and  whose  title  character,  Manon,  is  charming 
j and  vain,  licentious  to  a certain  extent,  totally  committed  to  pleasure,  lead- 
: ing  the  poor,  unworldly  Desgrieux  to  perdition.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
Dom  Casmurro  dares  not  compare  Capitu  with  Manon,  but,  by  comparing 
1 Bentinho  with  Desgrieux  .... 

I Another  author  to  whom  Dom  Casmurro  briefly  alludes  is  Lucian  of 
i Samosata  (chapter  64),  specifically  to  the  Island  of  Dreams,  an  episode — our 

I narrator  fails  to  inform  us — that  figures  In  a book  paradoxically  titled  The 
True  History.  “Paradoxically”  because,  despite  the  title,  the  whole  narrative  is 
a lie,  as  the  author/narrator  himself  avows  at  the  beginning  of  his  text.  What 
charms  Lucian’s  reader  is  not  merely  the  strangeness  of  the  subjects  narrated 
but  the  fact  that  the  author  admits  he  has  invented  all  sorts  of  lies:  “as  I have 
no  truth  to  put  on  record,  [...]  I humbly  solicit  my  readers’  incredulity.”  It 
would  be  the  case  of  asking  oneself:  “In  alluding  to  Lucian,  is  not  Machado 
also  soliciting  our  Incredulity  and  warning  us  against  his  narrator’s  ‘lies’?” 
j The  presence  of  Othello  in  Dom  Casmurro,  which  I mentioned  above,  has 
i,  been  explored  by  critics  (based  on  hints  liberally  scattered  throughout  the 
text),  ever  since  Helen  Caldwell’s  pioneering  study.  More  recently,  Helder 

i 
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Macedo  (and  even  myself)  have  tried  to  stress  that,  in  fact,  a better  homol- 
ogy can  he  found  between  Bentinho  and  Hamlet,  the  epitome  of  hesitation. 
Like  the  Danish  prince,  Bentinho  is  haunted  by  doubts,  and  the  narrator 
describes  him  as  “a  well  full  of  them”  (ch.  1 1 5).  Entangled  with  Othello  and, 
possibly,  with  Hamlet,  the  reader  hardly  notices  that  the  narrator  briefly  and 
artfully  (and  once  again  partially)  quotes  Macbeth,  in  the  chapter  where  he 
describes  his  state  of  mind  when  he  comes  back  from  law  school,  bringing 
home  his  diploma  and  about  to  marry  Capitu.  He  tells  us  he  has  heard  a fairy 
announcing  that  he  will  be  happy  (ch.  100).  It  is  he  himself  who  murmurs 
the  sentence  (according  to  Jose  Dias’  testimony),  and  adds  that  this  inner 
fairy  is  “a  cousin  of  the  Scottish  witches:  ‘Thou  shalt  be  king,  Macbeth!”’  But 
the  Scottish  witches,  who  indeed  predict  that  Macbeth  will  be  king  one  day, 
also  predict,  even  if  indirectly,  that  his  is  doomed  to  be  a childless  marriage, 
since  they  announce  that  Banquo’s  children  will  be  kings:  “Lesser  than 
Macbeth,  and  greater.  [...]  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be  none”  (I.iii). 
Well,  if  he,  Bentinho,  is  the  addressee  of  one  prophecy,  the  reader  is  entitled 
to  recall  the  following  predictions  and  to  remember,  in  addition,  that  in  this 
tragedy  the  theme  of  guilt  is  of  essence. 

Another  manner  of  appropriating  other  authors’  texts,  explored  more  In 
Memorias  postumas  de  Bras  Cabas  but  also  used  in  Dom  Casmurro,  is  the  dis- 
respect with  which  the  narrator  treats  them,  taking  them  out  of  their  origi- 
nal, often  solemn  context,  and  reducing  them  to  banality,  in  an  almost  per- 
verse way,  in  order  to  reach  a comic  effect.  This  is  what  happens  in  chapter 
61,  “Homer’s  Cow,”  in  which  he  narrates  a visit  Jose  Dias  pays  to  the  semi- 
nary where  Bentinho  is  training  to  become  a priest.  At  a certain  point  in  a 
conversation  with  the  boy,  Jose  Dias  says  something  that  he  himself  consid- 
ers a rhetorical  pearl:  “and  it’s  no  bad  thing  to  enter  the  world  anointed  with 
the  holy  oils  of  theology”  (ch.  61).  Having  said  so,  his  eyes  glitter,  fixed  on 
the  patio  wall,  “as  if  absorbed  in  something:  unless  they  were  absorbed  in 
themselves.”  The  adult  narrator  remarks:  “I  might  compare  him  to  Homer’s 
cow;  it  wandered  and  moaned  around  the  calf  it  had  just  given  birth  to.”  A 
little  further,  alluding  to  the  same  afternoon  at  the  seminary,  he  remembers 
another  of  Jose  Dias’  pearls:  “This  world  too  is  a church  for  the  righteous.” 
Dom  Casmurro  comments:  “I  thought  it  was  Homer’s  cow  again,  as  if  ‘this 
world  too  is  a church  for  the  righteous’  was  going  to  be  another  calf,  a brother 
for  the  ‘holy  oils  of  theology.’”  Let  us  look  at  the  episode  in  the  Iliad,  with 
the  help  of  Apollo,  Hector  has  just  killed  Patroclus.  Book  XVII  begins: 
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Brave  Mcnelaus  son  of  Atreiis  now  came  to  know  that  Parroclus  had  fallen,  and 
made  his  way  through  the  front  ranks  clad  in  full  armour  to  bestride  him.  As  a 
cow  stands  lowing  over  her  first  calf,  even  so  did  yellow-haired  Menelaus  bestride 
Patroclus.  He  held  his  round  shield  and  his  spear  in  front  of  him,  resolute  to  kill 
any  who  should  dare  hice  him. 

This  is  perhaps  Menelaus’  most  moving  and  heroic  appearance  in 
Homer’s  epic,  as  he  paternally  protects  Patroclus’  body  while  the  other  Greeks 
fight  to  chase  the  Trojans  away  so  that  they  can  rescue  their  dead  compan- 
ion’s body  and  bury  him.  By  applying  the  Homeric  simile  to  a trivial  episode 
or,  more  precisely,  by  using  only  the  comparing  element  of  the  simile  (the 
cow),  Dom  Casmurro,  the  narrator,  degrades  it  and  uses  it  to  attain  laughter 
rather  than  sorrow.  Such  insolence,  far  less  usual  in  this  narrator’s  pen  than  in 
the  pen  of  Bras  Cubas,  gives  us  an  idea  of  an  aspect  the  reader  should  not  let 
pass  unnoticed:  Dom  Casmurro,  for  all  his  “obsession  with  accuracy”  (ch.  50) 
is  capable  of  distortions  as  immense  as  this. 

If  he  dares  make  a parody  of  the  founding  narrative  of  the  western  tradi- 
tion, perpetrating  a kind  of  intertextual  blasphemy,  what  else  will  this  narra- 
tor do  in  order  to  manipulate  his  reader’s  reception?  Among  all  names, 
Escobar’s  Christian  name  is  Ezequiel.  Among  all  names,  this  will  be  the  name 
of  Bento  and  Capitu’s  child.  Among  all  names,  this  child,  who  would  one  day 
become  an  archaeologist,  had  to  be  named  after  a prophet.  Among  all 
prophets,  he  had  to  be  called  Ezequiel,  the  prophet  who  emphatically  curses 
Jerusalem  for  adoring  false  idols  and  abandoning  the  true  God,  a prophet 
who  compares  her  to  “women  who  commit  adultery”  (Ezekiel  16:38).  If  this 
were  not  enough,  when  he  is  about  to  finish  his  book,  Dom  Casmurro  is  yet 
again  sacrilegious,  as  yet  again  he  uses  the  tactics  of  quoting  partially,  of  not 
saying  something  that,  should  the  reader  detect  it,  would  subvert  or  complete 
or  clarify  the  meaning  of  what  the  narrator  has  actually  expressed  in  the  text. 

' It  is,  precisely,  a quotation  from  The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The  narrator  tells  us 
that  his  son’s  friends  who  buried  him  in  Jerusalem  (where  he  had  died  from 
typhoid  fever)  gave  him  an  epitaph  taken  from  Ezekiel:  “You  were  blameless 
in  your  ways.”  The  narrator  adds  that  he  looked  it  up  in  his  Vulgate,  and 
indeed  the  verse  had  a complement:  “You  were  blameless  in  your  ways  fi'om 
the  day  you  were  created'"  (his  emphasis).  So  exact,  at  times,  when  quoting 
from  the  Bible,  giving  chapter  and  verse  (as  he  does  on  the  following  page, 
when  he  quotes  from  the  Ecclesiastes),  here  he  omits  both.  If  the  reader  is 
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curious  enough  to  look  the  verse  up,  she  will  find,  in  chapter  28,  verse  15  of 
The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  the  desired  passage,  from  which,  however,  the  narrator 
has  omitted  the  last  bit:  “You  were  blameless  in  your  ways  from  the  day  you 
were  created,  till  wickedness  was  found  in  you  (my  emphasis). 

Why  does  Dom  Casmurro  not  quote  the  whole  verse?  After  all,  it  would 
serve  to  confirm  the  thesis  of  Capitu’s  wickedness  (if  not  Ezequiel’s),  who 
would  have  conceived  her  child  in  adultery.  If  the  narrator  does  not  say  so,  it 
is  because  this  would  have  been  too  obvious,  too  easy.  A skillful  wizard  who 
delights  in  repeatedly  surprising  the  reader,  Machado  de  Assis  creates  a nar- 
rator who  is  almost  as  skilled  as  he,  showing  a new  trick  on  every  other  page, 
proposing  a new  challenge  to  us  every  time  we  read  his  novel,  the  challenge 
of  having,  every  time,  strategies  of  deceit  to  unmask. 

Like  Camoes’  shroud  {Lusiads  IL37),  with  which  he  compares  the  mater- 
ial CapitLi  uses  neither  to  entirely  cover  nor  to  entirely  uncover  her  arms  (ch. 
105),  intertextuality  is  yet  another  veil  used  by  Machado,  both  to  uncover 
and  to  cover  the  meaning  of  this  novel,  as  attractive  as  Capitu’s  arms,  as  enig- 
matic as  her  eyes. 

In  the  composition  of  his  characters,  in  the  weaving  of  his  plot,  in  the 
attention  to  details  he  pretends  to  be  carelessly  registering,  the  crafty  narrator 
construes  his  persuasive,  biased,  and  lacunal  narrative,  as  if  expecting  the 
reader  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  As  I read  the  novel  once  again,  it  was  with  surprise 
that  I detected  a new  stratagem  of  the  astute  narrator,  a stratagem  that  had 
eluded  me  in  my  previous  countless  readings.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  nar- 
rator created  a sort  of  logic  of  substitution,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
act  upon  the  reader’s  reception  in  a subliminal  way.  By  means  of  it  the  reader 
would  also  be  conditioned  to  believe  that  Capitu  was  unfaithful  to  her  hus- 
band. Let  us  see  how  this  is  done. 

There  is,  in  Dom  Casmurro,  an  apparently  superfluous  episode,  an  episode 
without  a visible  function  in  the  plot.  Soon  after  he  enters  the  seminary, 
Bentinho  comes  home  to  visit  his  family  and,  on  the  way  back  from  Sancha’s 
house,  where  he  met  Capitu,  he  passes  by  Manduca’s  doorstep.  Manduca  had 
just  died  of  leprosy  and  his  father  insists  with  Bentinho  to  go  to  the  funeral, 
which  of  course  he  does  not  do.  Five  chapters  ahead,  the  narrator  tells  some- 
thing that  happened  two  years  before:  Manduca  and  he  had  entertained  a 
long  and  eloquent  written  debate  about  the  Crimean  War.^  The  two  boys  had 
opposite  viewpoints:  Bentinho  supported  Russia’s  expansionist  advances, 
Manduca  supported  the  allies.  The  debate  had  an  enormous  importance  to 
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the  bedridden  boy,  who  avidly  replied  to  his  contender  (ch.  90).  Manduca 
lives  For  the  dispute  and  Bentinho,  as  could  be  expected,  soon  gets  bored  and 
starts  delaying  his  replies,  until  he  writes  no  more.  When  Manduca  “received 
no  replies,  either  out  ot  exhaustion  or  so  as  not  to  be  a nuisance,  he  stopped 
sending  his  arguments.” 

In  his  study  in  the  Engenho  Novo  house,  where  he  writes  his  book  in 
order  to  try  and  tie  the  two  ends  ol  lile  together,  the  narrator  reflects  about 
his  past  in  a self-indulgent  mood: 

Now,  on  further  consideration,  I think  that  not  only  did  I provide  some  relief:  I 
even  gave  him  some  happiness.  And  this  discovery  consoles  me;  now  1 will  never 
forget  that  I gave  tw'o  or  three  months  of  happiness  to  a poor  devil,  and  made  him 
forget  his  illness  and  the  rest.  Its  something  when  my  life’s  accounts  come  to  be 
settled.  If  there  is  some  kind  of  prize  in  the  next  world  for  unintentional  virtues, 
this  one  will  pay  for  one  or  rv\'o  of  my  many  sins.  (Ch.  91) 

In  the  novel’s  structure,  however,  the  episode  has  a far  more  important 
function  than  simply  showing  the  charitable  facet  of  the  narrator  as  a boy, 
capable  of  “unintentional  virtues.”  Manduca  figures  in  the  story  merely  to 
die,  to  die  and  be  replaced  in  Bentinho’s  affection  by  Escobar.  In  fact,  chapter 
93,  significantly  titled  “A  Eriend  for  a Dead  Boy,”  narrates  the  very  beginning 
of  the  friendship  between  Bentinho  and  his  colleague  at  the  seminary.  And, 
should  the  title  not  suffice,  the  narrator  gives  an  account  of  his  colleague’s  sud- 
den arrival  at  Matacavalos,  and  comments:  “A  friend  thus  took  the  place  of  a 
dead  boy.”  Besides  being  opportune  and  comforting,  Escobar’s  arrival,  such 
as  it  is  verbalized  by  the  narrator,  provides  me  with  the  first  premise  of  the 
syllogism  on  which  this  logic  of  substitution  that  I propose  here  is  based: 
Escobar  substitutes  for  Manduca. 

A little  further  in  the  narrative  (chapter  95),  Escobar,  whose  friendship 
the  narrator  characterizes  as  “great  and  fruitful”  (the  second  adjective  should 
be  noticed),  presents  Bentinho  with  the  solution  for  the  first  serious  difficulty 
he  faces  in  life,  that  is,  escaping  the  seminary  in  order  to  be  able  to  marry 
Capitu.  Very  naturally,  as  if  it  were  obvious,  Escobar  suggests  that  D.  Gloria 
may  “take  an  orphan  lad,  get  him  ordained  at  her  expense.”  The  Catholic 
Church  would  be  given  a priest,  without  sacrificing  Bentinho’s  personal  hap- 
piness. The  chapter  (96)  is  aptly  titled  “A  Substitute.”  Despite  some  initial 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  D.  Gloria,  Escobar’s  suggestion  is  accepted  with  the 
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Bishop’s  approval.  The  second  premise  of  our  syllogism  can  now  he  stated:  an 
orphan  lad  is  suhstitiited  for  Bentinho. 

ITe  conclusion  to  he  made  from  these  premises  is  dangerous:  Escobar 
substitutes  for  Manduca.  An  orphan  lad  is  substituted  for  Bentinho, 
Therefore,  Escobar  is  capable  of  substituting  and  Bentinho  is  liable  to  being 
replaced.  The  reader  is  not  aware  of  it,  but  he  is  surreptitiously  conditioned 
to  accept  the  idea  that,  in  the  event  of  the  next  impasse  in  the  plot  develop- 
ment— the  barrenness  of  Bentinho  and  Capitu’s  marriage — the  solution  may 
have  been  a substitution. 

Let  us  see  how  this  is  processed.  Bentinho  and  Capitu  are  happily  mar- 
ried, “apart  from  the  great  disappointment  of  not  having  a child”  (ch.  104). 
It  should  be  noticed  that,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  narrator  informs  us,  en  pas- 
sant, that  Escobar  played  a decisive  role  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  at  the 
courts,  having  persuaded  a famous  lawyer  to  admit  Bentinho  to  his  office  and 
arranging  some  letters  of  attorney-^  for  him,  “all  of  this  spontaneously,”  The 
way  Escobar  is  diligent  in  the  overcoming  of  his  friend’s  problems  is  remark- 
able. Besides,  he  is  only  too  often  involved  in  some  kind  of  substitution,  or 
In  the  delegation  of  tasks  or  responsibilities. 

In  the  same  chapter  (104),  the  narrator  underlines  the  state  of  happiness 
of  Escobar  and  Sancha,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a little  daughter, 
although  he  says,  also  en  passant,  that  he  heard  “talk  of  the  husband  having 
an  adventure,”  pointing  out,  however,  that  the  affair,  if  it  really  took  place, 
“created  no  scandal.”  Scandal  or  no  scandal,  the  reader  is  informed  that  Escobar 
would  not  hesitate  to  (perhaps)  be  unfaithful  to  his  wife.  And  that  he  is  dis- 
creet when  (perhaps)  being  unfaithful  to  her. 

Bentinho  opens  his  heart  to  his  former  fellow-student,  regretting  the  fact 
of  not  having  a child:  “A  child,  a son,  is  the  natural  complement  of  life,”  he 
complains,  and  his  friend  replies  prophetically:  “It  will  come  if  it’s  needed.” 
Two  chapters  ahead,  we  read  the  episode  of  the  ten  pounds  sterling,  an  insin- 
uation that  Capitu  occasionally  received  money  from  Escobar.  Four  chapters 
ahead,  the  child  has  already  been  born.  The  narrative  rhythm  is  accelerated, 
and  the  adult  narrator  takes  a leap:  “Ezequiel,  when  the  last  chapter  began, 
had  not  been  conceived;  when  it  ended,  he  was  Christian  and  Catholic.  This 
one  is  designed  to  bring  him  up  to  the  age  of  five”  (ch.  109).  It  will  not  be 
long  before  Bentinho  starts  to  suspect — at  first  in  a confused,  vague  manner — 
he  has  been  deceived.  He  will  remember  Escobar’s  equivocal  presence  at  his 
doorstep  one  evening  when  he  arrived  unexpectedly  early  from  the  opera;  he 
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will  see  physical  and  psychological  similarities  between  his  son  and  his  friend.'^ 
He  will  wonder  about  his  mother’s  growing  lack  of  warmth  towards  Capitii 
and  Ezequiel.  I hen,  during  his  dead  friend’s  wake,  he  believes  he  captures  a 
confession  of  adultery  in  the  way  Capitu  looks  at  the  deceased. 

The  rest  is  well  known.  From  then  on  Bento  Santiago’s  life  is  hell.  One 
evening  (ch.  135),  going  to  the  theatre  on  his  own,  the  play  he  sees  is  Othello, 
which  he  “had  never  seen  or  read.”  He  says  he  “only  knew  the  subject”  and 
adds  that  he  appreciated  the  coincidence.  It  can  be  understood  that  the  nar- 
rator identifies  himself  with  Othello,  although  this  identification  is  inappro- 
priate, since  their  personalities  are  so  different.  What  is  intriguing  is  the  fact 
that  the  play,  which  should  lead  him  to  admit  at  least  the  possibility  of 
Capitu’s  innocence — since,  despite  all  evidence  brought  about  by  lago, 
Desdeniona  was  blameless — instead  seems  to  him  like  the  “the  most  sublime 
tragedy  ever  written.”  He  is  blinded  and  does  not  realize  how  inconsistently 
he  reacts.  Let  us  hear  him: 

I saw  the  Moor’s  rage,  because  of  a handkerchief — a mere  handkerchief! — and 
here  I provide  material  for  the  consideration  of  the  psychologists  of  this  and  other 
continents,  for  I could  not  help  observing  that  a handkerchief  was  enough  to  kin- 
dle Othello’s  jealousy  and  so  bring  forth  the  most  sublime  tragedy  ever  written. 

The  handkerchiefs  have  gone,  now  we  need  the  sheets  themselves.  (Ch.  135) 

Sheets  on  which,  the  narrator  is  absolutely  certain,  Escobar  had  substi- 
tuted him  in  Capitu’s  bed,  in  order  to  beget  the  son  whom  he,  inefficient  and 
timid,  insufficient  and  inept,  considers  himself  incapable  of  having  begotten. 


Notes 

’ This  article  combines  parts  of  two  other  texts,  originally  published  in  Portuguese.  This 
'English  version  is  not  a mere  juxtaposition  of  them  but,  1 hope,  a new  contribution  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  Machado  de  Assis’  fiction  among  English-speaking  readers. 

^ The  Crimean  War  (1853-1856)  was  fought  benveen  the  Russians,  who  wanted  to  push 
their  borders  southwards,  threatening  Turkey’s  territorial  integrity,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  its  allies  (Britain,  France,  and  Sardinia). 

^ Gledson’s  translation  (“and  arranged  some  cases  for  me”),  normally  so  accurate,  here 
misses  the  idea  of  the  “delegation  of  powers  or  authority”  present  in  the  original’s  “arranjando- 
me  Limas  procuracjoes.” 

Among  the  psychological  similarities  between  the  boy  and  Escobar,  or,  to  say  it  better,  the 
dissimilarities  between  the  boy  and  Bentinho,  one  should  notice  the  way  the  boy  enjoys  the 
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sccMie  in  which  a rat  struggles  in  a cat’s  mouth.  Bento  chases  the  cat  away  and  Ezequiel  is  dis- 
mayed because  he  wanted  to  see  the  cat  eating  the  rat.  Skillfully,  the  narrator  inserts,  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  his  memory  of  a situation  in  which  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  killing  street 
dogs  that  disturbed  Capitu,  who  had  a fever. 
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Some  Unknown  Chapters  of  the  First  Version 
of  Guineas  Borba  Serialized  in  A Estagao 


Ana  Claudia  Suriani  da  Silva 


Abstract.  This  paper  presents  five  chapters  of  the  first  version  of  Qidncas 
Borba,  heretofore  unknown  to  the  modern  public.  It  compares  some 
variants  of  the  serial  version  and  first  edition  in  book  form  in  order  to 
show  how  Machado  narrowed  the  focus  on  the  character  of  Rubiao  in  the 
process  of  rewriting. 


The  bookshop  A Sereia,  in  Sao  Paido,  has  for  sale  a collection  of  the  literary 
supplement  of  the  illustrated  magazine  A Estagao,  where  Machado  de  Assis 
published  Qidncas  Borba,  Casa  Velha  and  many  short  stories,  such  as  “O 
Alienista,”  “Dona  Benedita,”  and  “Capftulo  dos  Chapeus.”  Although  this  col- 
lection does  not  comprise  the  complete  run  of  the  magazine  (which  circu- 
lated from  1879  to  1904)  it  is  unique,  because  it  has  some  issues  that  are 
missing  in  the  collections  of  A Estagao  held  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  do  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  Casa  de  Rui  Barbosa,  and  the  Instituto  Historico  e Geografico 
de  Sao  Paulo. 

I visited  the  bookshop  in  Sao  Paulo  hoping  to  find  the  chapters  of  the  ser- 
ial version  of  Qidncas  Borba  that  were  unknown  to  the  Comissao  Machado 
de  Assis  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  critical  edition.^  In  this  critical 
edition,  the  Committee  compares  the  three  book  editions  of  Qidncas  Borba 
that  were  published  before  the  author’s  death  (1891,  1896,  1899).  The  seri- 
alized version  is  presented  in  extenso  in  another  volume  as  an  appendix.^  The 
parts  that  coincide  in  the  serialized  and  in  the  book  versions  are  shown  in  ital- 
ics. Here  are  the  abbreviations  for  these  four  editions  of  novel: 
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k - A Estagao,  Jornal  Iliistrado  para  a Familia.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Tipografia  Lom- 
baerts,  15  June  1886  to  15  September  1891. 

B - Machado  de  Assis.  (guineas  Borba.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  B.  L.  Gamier,  1891. 

C - Machado  de  Assis.  (guineas  Borba.  Segunda  edi(;ao.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  H.  Gamier, 

1 896. 

19  - Machado  de  Assis,  Da  Academia  Brasileira  de  Letras.  Qiiincas  Borba.  Terceira 
edigao.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  H.  Gamier,  1899. 

In  their  “Introdu^ao  Critico-Filologica,”  the  editors  provide  the  day, 
month,  year,  issue  number,  page  and  column  for  each  chapter  of  Quincas 
Borba  published  in  A Estagao.  Furthermore,  we  find  for  each  chapter  in  ver- 
sion A the  one  corresponding  to  it  in  version  B,  and  vice-versa. ^ 

When  I went  to  the  bookshop  I took  with  me  all  of  this  bibliographical 
data  and  could  therefore  search  specifically  for  the  installments  that  were 
known  to  be  missing.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a gap  in  the  collection  for  the 
summer  months  of  1887,  which  frustrated  my  curiosity.  The  supplement  of 
1 5 January  1887,  which  contained,  most  likely,  chapters  XLIV  to  XLVII,  was 
missing.  That  should  have  been  the  enigmatic  episode  of  the  execution  of  a 
slave,  which  Rubiao  recalls  in  one  of  his  aimless  wanderings  through  the 
streets  of  Rio. 

I was  still  left  with  the  hope  of  coming  across  the  installment  of  15  April  ! 
1 887,  of  which  only  the  ending  was  known  to  the  Machado  de  Assis  j 
Committee.  Surprisingly,  on  the  first  page  (numbered  page  27)  of  that  sup-  | 
plement  there  turned  out  to  be  nine  poems  instead  of  the  expected  continu- 
ation of  Qiiincas  Borba.  I must  clarify  here  that  the  numbering  of  the  maga- 
zine, that  is,  of  its  fashion  and  literary  parts  together,  is  continuous  and  starts 
every  year  with  the  first  issue,  dated  January  1 5.  It  was  unusual  for  A Estagao 
to  give  so  much  space  to  poetry.  Poetry  was  published  regularly,  but  almost 
never  more  than  one  poem  per  issue.  Furthermore,  poetry  did  not  seem  to 
have  a fixed  column  in  the  magazine.  I have  the  impression  that  poems  were 
strategically  placed  in  gaps  between  two  sections  of  prose,  as  filler. 

The  literary  supplement  of  A Estagao  did  not  have  a very  rigid  format.  * 
The  text  was  divided  into  three  vertical  columns.  In  the  inner  pages  of  the 
supplement,  the  columns  were  squeezed  by  large  illustrations.  Besides  that, 
advertisements  of  imported  goods,  mainly  French,  very  often  took  a third  or 
more  of  the  bottom  of  the  first  and  last  pages.  The  serialization  of  Quincas 
Borba  was  subject  to  these  typographic  constraints  too.  Contrary  to  what 
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used  to  be  thought,  the  literary  supplement  of  A Esta^do  was  composed  and 
printed  in  Brazil,  by  Tipografia  Lombaerts  itself.'^  The  fashion  part  of  the 
magazine  was  also  printed  by  Lombaerts,  but  composed  in  Berlin  and  L.eipzig 
by  the  Lipperheide  publishing  house. ^ The  blocks  for  the  illustrations  of  the 
literary  supplement  of  A Esta^ao,  made  mostly  in  Germany,  were  sent  to  Rio 
by  the  regular  steamer  service  from  Hamburg.  The  responsibility  of  the 
designer  of  the  literary  supplement  (who  in  1889  at  least  was  Alfredo  Leite)^’ 
was  to  set  out  the  images,  advertisements,  puzzles,  and  the  translations  and 
texts  written  mostly  by  Brazilian  collaborators  in  the  pages  of  this  part  of  the 
magazine,  which  was  produced  locally. 

The  unusual  page  with  nine  poems  held  my  attention,  because  Machado’s 
name  was  printed  there.  To  my  surprise  he  was  among  the  nine  poets  (like 
Machado  himself,  some  of  them  frequent  collaborators  to  A Estagao).  His 
sonnet  “As  naufragas”  was  the  first  poem,  published  in  book  form  by  Galante 
de  Sousa  in  1957.^ 

The  continuation  of  Qiiincas  Borba  appears  on  the  following  page  (page 
28,  see  image).  Chapters  LVIII,  LIX,  LX,  LXI,  and  the  first  part  of  LXII, 
which  were  not  transcribed  in  the  appendix  of  the  critical  edition,  are  printed 
there.  The  collection  held  by  A Sereia  has  also  issue  number  10,  of  31  May 
1887,  and  issue  number  14,  of  31  July  1891,  which  were  also  unknown  to 
the  Machado  de  Assis  Committee.  I could  therefore  see,  as  already  suspected, 
that  Machado’s  novel  was  not  published  in  them.  With  these  three  findings, 
we  are  now  able  to  confirm  that  the  serial  version  of  Qiiincas  Borba  was  pub- 
lished fortnightly  in  A Estagdo  from  15  June  1886  to  15  September  1891, 
with  the  following  interruptions: 

1887:  May  31,  Oct.  31. 

1 888:  Mar.  1 5,  Apr.  30,  May  1 5,  June  1 5 to  Oct.  1 5. 

1 889:  Jan.  1 5,  Feb.  1 5,  Apr.  1 5,  May  1 5-3 1 , July  1 5,  Aug.  1 5 to  Nov.  1 5. 

1890:  Apr.  30,  June  30,  Sep.  15,  Oct.  31,  Dec.  31. 

1891:  May  31,  July  15  to  Aug.  15. 


Chapters  LVIII,  LIX,  LX,  LXI,  and  LXII  of  the  serial  correspond  to  chap- 
ters LVIII,  LIX,  and  LX  of  the  book  version.  Machado  rewrote  some  excerpts, 
suppresses  dialogues,  and  merges  chapters.  These  are  the  three  main  types  of 
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alterations  that  occur  in  the  process  of  rewriting.  I will  focus  on  three  sets  of 
changes,  the  ones  that  I find  the  most  important  as  a whole,  because  they 
reveal  at  a microscopic  level  how  Machado  worked  on  Ruhiao’s  character. 

In  chapter  LIX,  Camacho  and  Pallia  meet  at  Rubiao’s  house.  “Palha  e 
Camacho  olharam  um  para  o outro  [...].  Oh!  esse  olhar  foi  como  um  bilhete 
de  visita  trocado  entre  as  duas  consciencias.  Nenhuma  disse  o seu  segredo,  mas 
viram  os  nomes  no  cartao,  e cumprimentaram-se”  {Quincas  Borba  177).  At  this 
point  Rubiao  is  thinking  of  returning  to  Minas,  because  he  has  foolishly 
declared  his  love  to  Sofia  and  feels  embarrassed  at  the  thought  of  remaining  in 
Rio.  In  chapter  LIX,  Camacho  and  Palha’s  interest  in  keeping  Rubiao  in  Rio  is 
shown.  First,  Palha  tries  to  convince  Rubiao  to  take  a trip  to  Minas  in  his  and 
Sofia’s  company:  “Sofia  e companheira  para  estas  viagens”  {Qtdncas  Borba  178). 

The  first  rewritten  excerpt  starts  when  Rubiao  tries  to  justify  his  return  to 
Barbacena  because  of  the  coming  elections.  Now  it  is  Camacho’s  turn  to 
intervene.  In  the  serial,  the  dialogue  between  Rubiao  and  Camacho  is  in 
direct  speech.  In  the  book  version,  the  dialogue  is  condensed  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  narrative  voice.  Further,  Machado  cut  out  another  intervention 
by  Palha  and  once  more  incorporated  Rubiao’s  words  into  the  narrative  voice. 

Table  1:  Chapter  LIX  in  A and  B 
A Estn^ao,  15  April  1887:  28 

Rubiao  agitava-se  no  canape,  um  pouco  tremulo.  Sorria,  abanava  a cabe^a. 
Camacho  alegava  os  sucessos  politicos... 

— Por  isso  mesmo,  as  elei^oes,  interrompia  Rubiao. 

— Nao,  deixe  la  as  elei^oes.  Ca  temos  muico  que  tazer  por  ora.  Precisamos  lutar 
aqui  mesmo,  na  capital;  aqui  e que  devemos  esmagar  a cabeqa  da  cobra.  La  ira 
quando  for  tempo;  ira  entao  receber  a recompensa  e matar  as  saudades...  E sabia 
que  politico  nao  tern  saudades;  e o dever  do  cidadao  e entregar-se  ao  seu  partido, 
militar  no  ostracismo  para  triunfar  no  dia  da  vitoria. 

A recompensa  era,  com  certeza,  o diploma  de  deputado.  Rubiao  entendeu  bem,  posto 
que  o outro  nao  Ihe  talasse  em  tab  Vhsao  deliciosa,  ambiqao  que  nunca  teve,  quando 
era  um  pobre  diabo.  Ei-la  que  o toma,  que  Ihe  aguqa  todos  os  apetites  de  grandezas  e 
de  gloria. . . De  outro  lado,  o amigo  Cristiano  continua  a falar  da  necessidade  de  ficar, 
por  enquanto,  — mormente  agora  que  acaba  de  saber  da  vocaqao  poh'tica  do  amigo. 
Concorda  com  o outro,  sem  saber  bem  por  que,  nem  para  que.  Tudo  e que  fique. 

— Mas  Lima  viagem  de  alguns  dias,  disse  Rubiao  sem  desejo  de  Ihe  aceitarem  a 
proposta. 
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— Va  de  algiins  dias,  concordou  Camacho. 

A lua  estava  entao  brilhanre... 

B Quincas  Borba  \7^ 

Rubiao  agarrou-se  as  eleicjOes  proximas;  mas  aqui  interveio  Camacho,  afirmando 
que  nao  era  preciso,  que  a serpente  devia  ser  esmagada  ca  mesmo  na  capital;  nao 
taltaria  tempo  depois  para  ir  matar  saudades  e receber  a recompensa...  Rubiao  agi- 
tou-se  no  canape.  A recompensa  era,  com  certeza,  o diploma  de  deputado.  Visao 
magm'Hca,  ambi9io  que  nunca  teve,  quando  era  um  pobre  diabo...  Ei-la  que  o 
toma,  que  Ihe  agu(;a  todos  os  apetites  de  grandeza  e gloria...  Entretanto,  ainda 
insistiu  por  poucos  dias  de  viagem,  e,  para  ser  exato,  devo  jurar  que  o iez  sem 
desejo  de  que  Ihe  aceitassem  a proposta. 

A lua  estava  entao  brilbante 

This  process  of  the  elimination  and  incorporation  of  dialogues  into  the 
narrative  voice  gives  to  the  discourse  a new  rhythm.  The  switch  Tom  direct 
to  free  indirect  speech  becomes  less  obvious,  allowing  us  to  see  into  Rubiao’s 
thoughts,  without  the  dialogue  break  as  in  the  serialized  version.  In  Mattoso 
Camara’s  words,  “instead  of  presenting  the  character  on  the  narrative  stage  as 
a dramatic  figure,  who  speaks  for  himself  (direct  speech)  or  throwing  him  to 
the  backstage  to  inform  us  objectively  about  what  he  has  said  (indirect 
speech),  the  narrator  associates  himself  with  his  character,  puts  himself  next 
to  him  and  speaks  in  unison  with  him”  (30-31).  The  adoption  of  the  free 
indirect  speech,  continues  Mattoso  Camara,  “keeps  the  affective  traces,  but 
does  not  impose  on  the  reader  the  notion  that  the  character  has  thought 
definitive  and  clear  phrases,  for  the  phases  that  have  been  presented  are  from 
the  author,  having  only  the  affective  coloration  of  the  character”  (39). 

Furthermore,  what  were  six  paragraphs  in  the  serial  becomes  just  one  in 
the  book.  The  focus  shifts  from  Palha  and  Camacho’s  game  of  persuasion  (in 
which  they  take  turns  to  speak)  to  the  effects  of  Camacho’s  and  Pallia’s  words 
on  Rubiao’s  present  state  of  mind.  The  hero  starts  to  have  political  ambitions 
and  is  one  step  closer  to  developing  his  imperial  megalomania. 

Table  2 shows  the  suppression  of  a passage  that  makes  the  narrative 
crisper,  besides  making  it  easier  to  merge  chapters  LXI  and  LXII  together.  We 
are  now  on  the  morning  after  Camacho  and  Palha’s  visit  to  Rubiao.  In  the 
serial,  it  is  the  first  paragraph  of  chapter  LXI.  In  the  book  version,  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  second  paragraph  of  chapter  LX,  because  Machado  had  already 
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merged  chapter  LX  (originally  of  one  short  paragraph  only)  and  chapter  LXI. 
Riibiao  has  jtist  got  the  journal  Atalaia  3ind  is  reading  its  lead  article,  written 
by  Camacho.  In  the  book,  Rubiao  is  alone  throughout.  In  the  serial,  Freitas 
pays  him  a visit  at  lunchtime.  Camacho’s  article  is  read  aloud  once  more  by 
Freitas.  Afterwards  both  characters  talk  about  Camacho.  In  the  following  chap- 
ter (A:  LXI  I),  Rubiao  makes  his  way  to  Camacho’s  office.  He  wants  to  sub- 
scribe to  Camacho’s  journal  Atalaia,  but  on  the  way  an  incident  occurs: 

Table  2:  Chapters  LXI  and  LXII  in  A;  chapter  LX  in  B 

A A Esta^ao,  April  15  1887:  28 

LXI 

No  dia  segLiinte  recebeu  urn  jornal  que  nunca  vira  antes,  a Atalaia,  sem  nome  de 
redator,  artigos  anonimos,  varias  noticias,  poucos  aruincios  e de  grandes  letras.  O 
artigo  editorial  desancava  o ministerio;  a conclusao,  porem  estendia-se  a todos  os 
partidos  e a na^ao  inteira:  — Mergiilhemos  no  Jordao  constitiicional.  Rubiao  achou- 
o excelente;  tratou  de  ver  onde  se  imprimia  a folha  para  assina-la.  Freitas,  que  veio 
almo^ar  com  ele,  deu-lhe  explica^oes  sobre  a Atalaia.  Era  redigido  pelo  Dr. 
Camacho,  um  Camacho... 

— Conhe^o;  ainda  ontem  esteve  aqui  comigo,  interrompeu  Rubiao. 

— E dele,  e nao  e ma.  Que  diz  o ntimero  de  hoje? 

Freitas  leu  o artigo  com  enfase,  por  modo  que  o Rubiao  ainda  o achou  melhor  do 
que  quando  o lera  na  cama.  Concordaram  que  era  magnifico.  Ao  almo^o,  falaram 
muito  do  Camacho,  confessando  Rubiao  qtie  simpatizava  com  ele,  e pedindo  ao 
OLitro  a SLia  opiniao.  A opiniao  era  a mesma.  Depois  indagou  dos  costumes  da  pes- 
soa,  da  consideraQo  em  que  a tinham,  e todas  as  respostas  foram  agradaveis;  era 
homem  circunspecto,  estimado,  perfeito  cavalheiro,  um  gentleman. 

LXII 

Nesse  mesmo  dia  foi  ao  escritorio  de  Camacho.  Queria  elogiar  o artigo  e assinar 
a folha.  la  andando  pela  rua  da  Ajuda,  quando  sucedeu  dar  com  um  menino  de 
dois  anos,  se  tanto,  no  meio  da  rua,  e um  carro  que  descia  a trote  largo,  com  o 
cocheiro  distraido.  A mae,  que  estava  a porta  de  uma  colchoaria,  deu  um  grito 
angListioso,  mas  nao  teve  formas  para  correr  a salva-lo. 

— Deolindo!... 

B Qiiincas  Borba  179 

No  dia  seguinte  recebeu  um  jornal  que  nunca  vira  antes,  a Atalaia.  O artigo  edi- 
torial desancava  o ministerio;  a conclusao,  porem  estendia-se  a todos  os  partidos 
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e a nagao  inteira:  — Mergulhemos  no  Jordao  constitucional.  Riihiao  achou-o  exce- 
lente;  rratou  de  ver  onde  se  imprimia  a folha  para  assina-la.  Era  na  rua  da  Ajuda; 
la  toi,  logo  que  sain  de  casa;  la  soube  que  o redaror  era  o Ooutor  Camacho.  Correu 
ao  escritorio  dele. 

Mas,  em  cam  in  ho  na  mesma  rua: 

— Oeolindo!. . . 

First,  Machado  cuts  Freitas  from  the  action.  Fdis  role  was  short,  but 
involved  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  scene:  there  was  new  scenery,  Freitas 
“came  on  stage,”  and  the  dialogue  between  Freitas  and  Rubiao  (who  was 
already  “on  stage”)  took  place.  Once  again,  in  the  book  version,  the  focus  has 
fallen  on  Rubiao.  Ffe  has  become  the  only  character  in  action.  Instead  of 
speaking  to  others  (to  Freitas,  in  this  case),  he  is  now  left  thinking  out  loud. 
Machado  also  suppressed  the  first  paragraph  of  chapter  LXII.  This  paragraph 
was  used  to  introduce  the  new  theatrical  situation,  with  new  scenery,  charac- 
ters, and  dialogue:  the  episode  of  Deolindo,  which  will  transform  Rubiao 
into  a hero  among  the  witnesses  (and  even  on  the  whole  block),  and  later  into 
a newspaper  headline.  In  this  case,  the  result  of  the  cut  is  the  intensification 
of  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  novel.  Rubiao  tries  to  save  Deolindo  from  being 
run  over  by  a runaway  carriage.  In  the  serial,  the  presentation  of  the  accident 
is  delayed  by  the  chapter  opening  (and  by  Freitas’s  appearance  too).  But  in 
the  book  the  scene  is  presented  without  any  interposition  or  explanation. 

Table  3 illustrates  how  the  quarrel  between  Deolindo’s  parents  about  the 
carriage  incident  is  suppressed. 

Table  3:  Chapter  LXII  in  A;  chapter  LX  in  B 
A A Estn^do,  April  15  1887:  28,  29  (“Apendice”  59) 

— la  quase  morrendo,  disse  a mae.  Se  nao  fosse  este  senhor,  nao  sei  o que  seria 
do  men  pobre  filho. 

Era  urn  acontecimento  no  quarteirao.  Vizinhos  enrraram  a ver  o que  sucedera  ao 
pequeno;  na  rua,‘^  crian^as  e moleques,  espiavam  pasmados.  A crian^a  tinha  ape- 
nas  urn  arranhao  no  ombro  esquerdo,  e certamenre  produzido  pela  queda,  nao 
pelos  cavalos. 

— Ah!  mas  voce  e descuidada,  Josefina!  dizia  o marido.  Como  e que  voce  deixa 
sair  assim  o menino? 

— Estava  aqui  na  caRada,  redarguiu  a mae. 

— Qual  caRada!  A crianqa  o que  quer  e brincar.  Voce  e muito  distraida... 
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— H voce  tambem  nao  e?  Quero  ver  se  voce  tambem  nao  se  distrai. 

— Nao  foi  nada,  interveio  Rubiao;  em  todo  caso,  nao  deixem  o menino  sair  a rua; 
e mil i to  pequenino. 

— Obrigado,  disse  o marido;  mas  onde  esta  o sen  chapeu? 

B Quhicas  Borha  1 80 

— la  quase  morrendo,  disse  a mae.  Se  nao  fosse  esre  senhor,  nao  sei  o que  seria 
do  men  pobre  filho. 

Era  Lima  novidade  no  qiiarteirao.  Vizinhos  entravam  a ver  o que  sucedera  ao 
pequeno;  na  rua,  crian^as  e moleques,  espiavam  pasmados.  A crian^a  tinha  ape- 
nas  um  arranhao  no  ombro  esquerdo,  produzido  pela  queda. 

— Nao  foi  nada,  disse  Rubiao;  em  todo  caso,  nao  deixem  o menino  sair  a rua;  e 
muito  pequenino. 

— Obrigado,  acudiu  o pai;  mas  onde  esta  o seu  chapeu? 

By  cutting  out  this  sequence  of  four  dialogues,  Machado  does  not  eliminate 
the  two  characters  from  the  action,  as  he  had  with  Freitas.  He  nevertheless  lim- 
ited their  role.  The  short  quarrel  has  no  connection  with  Rubiao.  It  brought  to 
the  narrative  the  family  problems  of  minor  characters  and  this  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  Machado  decided  to  suppress  it.  Machado  only  keeps  the  words 
of  the  mother  and  father  that  are  directly  related  to  Rubiao;  “la  quase  mor- 
rendo, disse  a mae.  Se  nao  fosse  este  senhor,  nao  sei  o que  seria  do  meu  pobre 
hlho.”;  “ — Obrigado,  acudiu  o pai;  mas  onde  esta  o seu  chapeu?” 

There  are  elements  in  common  in  the  rewriting  of  these  three  excerpts.  In 
all  of  them  Machado  shortened  the  text,  by  suppressing  the  opening  of  a 
chapter  or  reducing  the  role  (or  even  eliminating  the  appearance  of)  sec- 
ondary characters.  The  suppression  and  condensation  of  narrative  parts  could 
have  been  caused  by  external  factors,  for  instance,  the  necessity  of  making  the 
novel  shorter  for  publishing  reasons.  The  greater  the  number  of  pages  the 
greater  is  the  production  cost  of  a book,  mainly  because  of  the  price  of  the 
paper.  Machado  cut  out  approximately  25  to  30  percent  of  the  text  for  pub- 
lication in  book  form.  As  the  Machado  de  Assis  Committee  was  the  first  to 
notice,  the  two  versions  provide  “a  fine  work  of  legitimate  aesthetic  work- 
manship” [Qiiincas  Borba  1 6).  That  is  what  this  short  excerpt  proves,  even  if 
I have  focused  only  on  one  aspect  of  Machados  work  of  aesthetic  redefini- 
tion. The  writer  used  different  strategies  to  change  the  text,  from  the  careful 
rewriting  of  the  phrase  to  the  suppression  of  an  entire  scene.  Furthermore,  it 
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seems  to  me  that  Macliado  applied  these  different  techniques  to  achieve  one 
main  objective:  to  narrow  the  focus  on  Ruhiao.  In  Table  1,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  focus  shifts  from  Pallia  and  Camacho’s  game  of  persuasion  to  the  effects 
of  their  words  on  Rubiao’s  state  of  mind.  In  Table  2,  the  suppression  of 
Freitas  left  Rubiao  alone  on  stage  thinking  out  loud,  until  he  is  taken  out  of 
his  thoughts  by  the  urgent  need  to  save  Deolindo.  In  Table  3,  Machado 
avoided  a small  family  intrigue  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  hero  himself. 

I 

♦ * * 

■ Our  exploration  thus  far  of  how  Machado  narrowed  the  focus  on  Rubiao  in 
the  rewriting  process  has  been  limited  to  the  chapters  of  the  installment,  which 
was  until  now  partially  unknown  to  the  modern  public.  However,  the  shift 
achieved  by  Machado’s  careful  revision  of  the  narrative  would  not  have  had  any 
impact  if  the  principle  had  not  been  applied  to  the  novel  as  a whole.  In  fact,  the 
[ characterization  of  Rubiao  seems  to  have  been  among  the  main  concerns  of 
j Machado  In  the  rewriting  of  the  entire  novel.  John  Gledson,  one  of  the  few  crit- 
ics to  attempt  an  interpretation  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  versions  of 
I Qiiincas  Borba,  has  incisively  shown  that  “it  was  with  Rubiao  that  [. . .]  Machado 
ficed  the  greatest  difficulties”  [Machado  90).  Gledson  interprets  Machado’s 
patient  rewriting  of  the  character  as  a political  allegory  of  the  nation,  taking  up 
1 Araripe  Junior’s  question:  “What  if  this  character  was  not  Brazil?” I am  more 
interested  here  In  the  role  played  by  the  changes  made  to  the  character  of  Rubiao 
, in  the  redesign  of  the  plot  of  Quincas  Borba,  or  plotting,  as  Peter  Brooks  prefers 
: to  call  It,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  dynamic  aspect  of  narrative: 

that  which  moves  us  forward  as  readers  of  the  narrative  text,  that  which  makes 
us — like  the  heroes  of  the  text  often,  and  certainly  like  their  authors — want  and 
need  plotting,  seeking  through  the  narrative  text  as  it  unfurls  before  us  a precipi- 
' ration  of  shape  and  meaning,  some  simulacrum  of  understanding  of  how  mean- 
ing can  be  constructed  over  and  through  time.  (Brooks  35) 

Machado’s  systematic  work  on  Rubiao  from  the  serial  to  the  book  form  was 
not  the  only  agent  but  one  that  played  an  important  role  in  the  reshaping  of 
the  narrative,  and  consequently  on  the  way  we  read  the  book  version.  This 
I assumption  implies  that  serial  and  book  forms  provide  different  reading  expe- 
I riences.  This  is  what  I would  like  to  prove  now  by  discussing  one  key  example. 

1 

i 
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rhe  process  of  narrowing  the  focus  on  Rubiao  begins  when  Machado 
reorders  the  events  presented  in  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  novel.  The  serial, 
in  Augusto  Meyers  words,  “began  then  by  the  beginning,”  with  the  revelation  of 
Qiiincas  Borhas  illness  and  the  prognosis  of  his  death  (Meyer  174).  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  serial,  Qiiincas  Borha  is  the  main  character,  whereas  Rubiao  is  a sim- 
ple agregado  who  is  (in  the  serial  more  than  in  the  book)  clearly  ambitious  and 
self-seeking,  as  Gledson  has  already  observed  {Machado  90).  Only  in  chapter  III  | 
does  the  narrator  explain  who  Rubiao  is  and  the  circumstances  that  united  the 
two  characters.  Until  chapter  XVII I,  the  action  takes  place  in  Barbacena. 

In  the  book  version,  Machado  rotates  the  order  of  events.  He  brings  to 
the  beginning  of  the  novel  what  is  in  chapter  XX  in  the  serial.  When  the  book 
begins,  Rubiao  is  already  a man  of  substance,  in  full  possession  of  Quincas 
Borbas  fortune,  and  seems  firmly  settled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Rubiao  is  there- 
fore in  the  center  of  the  book  as  the  main  character  right  from  the  beginning. 
The  events  that  take  place  in  Barbacena  are  all  presented  in  flashback,  i 
together  with  his  first  and  subsequent  encounters  with  the  Palha  couple  on  I 
his  way  by  train  to  Rio,  until  we  reach  the  opening  scene  of  Rubiao  alone  on  I 
the  terrace  of  his  villa  in  Botafogo.  The  flashback  is  so  long — it  goes  from  ! 
chapter  IV  to  XXVII — that,  without  the  narrators  warning,  we  might  not  j 
have  realized  that  in  chapter  XXVII  the  narrative  returns  to  the  same  scene  | 
of  Rubiao  on  the  terrace  of  his  villa:  “Tudo  isso  passava  agora  pela  cabe^a  do  j 
Rubiao,  depois  do  cafe,  no  mesmo  lugar  em  que  o deixamos  sentado,  a olhar  j 
para  longe,  muito  longe”  {Qiiincas  XXVII.  1 33,  “Apendice”  XXVII. 28).  i 

Machado  is  playing  here  with  the  distinction  between  fabula  and  sjiilet. 
Although  in  both  versions  “what  really  happened”  {fabida)  is  the  same,  the  ’ 
order  of  events  presented  in  the  narrative  discourse  {sjnlei)  is  different.  By 
reordering  these  twenty  chapters  Machado  gave  to  the  novel  a new  “dynamic 
shaping  force?  (Brooks  13),  leading  therefore  to  a new  plotting  in  which 
Rubiao  becomes  the  main  axis.  When  we  reach  chapter  XXVII  of  the  book  we 
are  able  to  understand  Rubiao’s  transformation,  which  was  referred  to  tantaliz-  | 
ingly  in  chapter  I:  “ — Vejam  como  Deus  escreve  direito  por  linhas  tortas”  ' 
(“Apendice”  107).  The  serial  does  not  offer  us  the  same  narrative  articulation  ; 
because  the  events  that  take  place  in  Barbacena  were  narrated  before  Rubiao 
moved  to  Rio.  We  are  therefore  less  inclined  to  view  the  events  narrated  in  these  ' 
twenty-seven  chapters  as  a whole.  The  serial  emphasizes  the  linear  order  of  ^ ; 
events  and  therefore  fails  to  make  a unity  out  of  the  simultaneous  conditions  i 
that  have  affected  the  development  of  the  hero  in  this  first  part  of  the  novel. 
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It  is  probable  that  Machado  already  intended  to  create  meaning  thorough 
narrative  spans  that  were  longer  than  the  magazine  installments  when  he  was 
writing  the  serial  itselh  We  find  in  the  first  version  an  early  attempt  to  foster 
an  approach  to  narrative  considered  rather  as  a whole,  to  he  read  at  a single 
sitting,  than  as  a gradually  developing  story  over  time.  Already  in  the  hrst  ver- 
sion Machado  had  created  a narrative  unit  of  one  day,  not  as  long  as  it 
became  In  the  book  version,  hut  which  had  still  to  be  divided  Into  thirteen 
installments,  taking  more  than  six  months  to  be  published.  The  day  that 
starts  with  chapter  XX  of  the  serial — “Aqui  esta  o nosso  Ruhiao  no  Rio  de 
Janeiro”  (A  Estagao,  31  August  1886;  “Apendice”  22) — will  only  end  at  the 
conclusion  of  chapter  L,  of  28  February  1887,  which  had  started  on  1 
January  1887:  — “Nao,  senhora  minha,  ainda  nao  acabou  este  dia  tao  com- 
prido”  {A  Estagdo\  “Apendice”  47).  From  chapter  XX  to  L,  Ruhiao  plays  with 
his  dog,  has  lunch  with  Freitas  and  Carlos  Marias,  and  receives  the  basket  of 
strawberries  from  Sofia.  The  same  evening  Ruhiao  goes  to  Sofia’s  house.  And 
at  Soha’s  little  party.  Dona  Tonica  and  her  father  suspect  that  Ruhiao  and 
Sofia  are  having  an  affair.  In  her  turn,  Soha  thinks  that  Rublao’s  attitude 
toward  her  is  absolutely  outrageous,  but  Palha  will  not  be  able  to  break  with 
Riibiao,  as  Soha  wants,  because  he  owns  the  mineiro  a lot  of  money.  We 
should  not  forget  that,  when  Rubiao  walks  down  to  the  city  from  Soha’s 
house,  he  will  remember  at  a certain  point  that  already  mentioned  enigmatic 
episode  of  the  execution  of  a slave. 

The  reading  experience  of  the  serial  and  book  are  different,  therefore,  pri- 
marily because  of  publication  format.  The  publication  length  of  hve  years 
may  have  very  likely  affected  the  readers’  involvement  and  understanding  of 
the  novel.  Unfortunately  no  account  of  the  novel  left  by  subscribers  to  A 
Estagdo  has  been  found  so  far,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  investigate  the  pro- 
visional assumptions  made  by  serial  readers  as  the  novel  continued  to  unfold 
installment  by  installment.  Furthermore,  among  the  reviews  published  after 
■the  book’s  release  at  the  end  of  1891,  Artur  Azevedo’s  “Croniqueta”  of  31 
January  1892  was  the  only  one  to  mention  the  serial: 

Depois  das  Alelnias  [After  Aleliiias],  by  Raimundo  Correia,  a charming  book  that 
has  escaped  everybody’s  notice,  we  had  Qiiincas  Borba,  by  Machado  de  Assis. 

The  readers  know  the  novel,  which  was  published  during  a long  period  of  time  in 
the  columns  of  A Estaqao\  but  this  dosimetric  reading  was  not  of  much  use,  and  I 
recommend  you  to  read  again  the  volume  edited  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Gamier. 
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Quincas  Borha  is,  like  Memdrias  Postiimas  de  Bras  Cubas,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

books  of  our  literature;  it  must  belong  to  the  libraries  of  those  who  are  interested  in 

the  progress  of  Brazilian  literature.  (“Croniqueta,”  A Estagdo,  31  January  1892) 

Artur  Azevecio  is  writing  specifically  for  the  subscribers  of  A Estagao,  who 
were  the  potential  readers  of  the  serial  version  of  Quincas  Borba.  His  first 
objective  is  no  doubt  commercial:  to  write  a puff  for  the  book.  But  he  also 
calls  the  subscribers’  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  though  they  may  have 
already  read  the  novel  in  serial  form,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  book  will 
not  offer  them  a new  reading  experience.  1 would  not  say,  with  Artur 
Azevedo,  that  the  reading  of  the  serial  was  of  little  profit.  However,  the 
reader’s  involvement  in  such  an  extended  work  was  probably  very  different 
from  what  the  reader  of  the  book  experiences,  who  is  able  to  read  the  entire 
work  in  a few  weeks  or  days  only.  The  reading  of  the  serial  was  done  part  by 
part,  surrounded  by  other  stories,  essays,  illustrations,  and  advertisements. 
The  reading  process  in  the  serial  was  therefore  embedded  in  a material  frame- 
work very  different  from  the  single  volume.  It  may  even  be  possible  that  for 
the  serial  reader,  who  was  most  often  female,  it  was  more  immediate  to  link 
together  the  neighboring  stories  and  the  illustrations  to,  for  example,  the 
theme  of  Quincas  Borba.  Like  every  fashion  magazine,  A Estagao  promoted 
the  desire  for  social  ascent  because  fashion  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
mobility  between  classes.  According  to  Gilda  de  Mello  e Souza,  “since  the 
dominant  class  always  dictates  the  current  fashions,  the  groups  that  are  closer 
to  it  identify  themselves  with  the  immediate  superior  groups  through  the 
imitation  of  the  dressing”  (130).  The  novel  mirrors  the  editorial  inclination 
of  the  magazine  and  turns  into  fiction  the  social  aspirations  of  its  public.  In 
his  attempt  to  portray  “a  changing  society”  (Gledson,  Machado  83),  Machado 
created  an  ambitious  middle-class  couple  who  do  anything  to  ascend  socially. 
The  novel  is  not  only  the  story  of  Rubiao’s  fortune  and  downfall  but  also  the 
story  of  Pallia  and  Sofia’s  gradual  social  climb. 

In  addition,  the  book  format  offers  a different  reading  experience  because 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  text  by  Machado.  Machado  took  to  the  utmost 
extreme  his  initial  plan  to  construct  meaning  through  longer  spans  of  narra- 
tive. When  the  reader  reaches  chapter  L of  the  book,  he  or  she  will  be  able  not 
only  to  understand  Rubiao’s  transformation  but  also  the  complex  relationship 
between  the  hero  and  the  Palha  couple,  which  is  at  the  same  time  affective  and 
financial.  The  reader  can  see  where  Rubiao  has  gone  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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novel  and  may  be  invited  to  reflect  on  events  having  in  mind  the  picture  that 
has  been  constructed  around  one  single  day — from  chapter  I to  L. 

Machado  did  in  Quincas  Borba  something  that  he  had  never  done  before, 
not  even  in  Memorias  Postiimas  de  Bras  Cubas.  He  constructed  a narrative  unit 
of  one  long  day  that  occupied  the  first  fifty  chapters  of  the  novel,  therefore,  one 
fourth  of  the  book.  It  is  true  that  Bras  Cubas  begins  what  is  called  the  mature 
phase  of  Machado’s  literary  work,  with  its  changes  in  narrative  technique  and 
increasing  irony.  Bras  Cubas  kept  nevertheless  a close  relationship  with  literary 
forms  well  adapted  to  serial  publication,  such  as  the  Bildungsroman  and  the 
cronica.  It  is  made  of  a sequence  of  episodes  lived  by  the  main  character  and 
narrator,  even  though  he  intercalates  them  with  his  frequent  commentaries, 
giving  the  impression  of  a story  gradually  developing  over  time.  Gledson  has 
already  observed  that  Bras  Cubas  suits  very  well  the  serial  format: 

\Brds  Cubas]  is  divided  into  episodes,  anecdotes  etc.  which  are  to  a great  extent 
self-sufficient  and  are  often  remembered  on  their  own  account — the  “almocreve” 
(muleteer)  (Ch.  21)  is  the  most  famous  example,  but  the  whole  book  is  con- 
structed in  this  fashion.  Where  characters  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  reap- 
pear at  the  end — as  does  Marcella  and  Eugenia,  for  instance — the  reappearance  is 
again  episodic  and  the  moral  clear  enough.  Originally  it  was  published  as  a serial, 
and  whether  or  not  it  was  written  as  one,  it  suits  that  form.  (Realism  22) 

On  the  one  hand.  Bras  approaches  the  Bildungsroman  because  it  tells 
the  life  story  of  the  main  character,  even  though  the  hero  Is  a dead  man  and 
has  chosen  to  begin  at  the  end  of  his  life.  In  this  sense,  Bras  Cubas  could  be  a 
parody  of  the  Bildungsroman.  From  chapter  X onwards  the  chronological  pro- 
gression of  the  narrative  is  nevertheless  linear,  taking  us  from  Bras  Cubas’  birth 
to  his  death.  On  the  other  hand,  Machado  incorporated  in  the  novel’s  narra- 
tive style  the  swift  manner  of  narrating  and  the  ability  of  the  cronista  to  change 
subject  and  to  comment  on  different  issues  at  the  same  time.  This  was  possi- 
ble because  he  was  an  experienced  cronista  himself  and  was  conscious  that  he 
was  writing  in  the  fragmented  style  of  Laurence  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy. 

Here  may  lie  one  of  the  most  important  differences  between  Memorias 
Postiimas  de  Bras  Cubas  md  Quincas  Borba:  the  construction  of  the  novel  in  self- 
sufficient  fragments  as  opposed  to  giving  emphasis  to  the  elements  that  simul- 
taneously affect  the  lives,  not  only  of  Rubiao,  Pallia,  and  Sofia,  but  of  all  char- 
acters. But  Quincas  Borba  is  also  a gradually  developing  story.  The  megalomania 
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of  Rubiao  and  Palha  couple’s  social  ascent  unfold  progressively  to  the  reader  of 
the  novel  as  the  narrative  slowly  advances.  Qiiincas  Borha  sttms  therefore  to  offer 
two  reading  patterns  that  are  not  necessary  in  opposition  but  are  coexistent:  the 
reader  wants  to  understand  the  novel  in  much  longer  spans  than  in  the  original 
installments,  hut  is  also  interested  in  the  progressive  social,  economic,  and  men- 
tal development  of  the  characters.  Qiiincas  Borba  is  the  last  novel  that  Machado 
published  originally  in  serial  form.  It  is  very  likely  that  thereafter  he  abandoned 
the  serial  as  the  primary  means  of  publication  of  his  novels.  Dom  Casmtirro 
not  published  serially,  except  for  an  early  version  of  chapters  III  and  IV,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  “Um  agregado,”  in  Republica,  on  15  November  1896. 

The  study  of  the  two  versions  of  Qiiincas  Borba  brings  us  many  revela- 
tions. It  gives  us  a unique  opportunity  to  study  the  creation  process  of  such 
a guarded  novel  writer  as  Machado  de  Assis.  On  the  microscopic  level,  it 
reveals  the  writer’s  careful  rewriting  of  single  phrases  and,  on  the  macroscopic 
level,  the  restructuring  of  the  narrative  to  bend  the  focus  of  the  whole  text  in 
a slightly  different  direction.  It  may  also  help  us  to  understand  the  evolution 
of  Machado’s  hction  of  his  mature  phase,  from  Bras  Ciibasio  Dom  Casmurro. 
Last  but  not  least,  it  also  reveals  the  thematic  and  structural  inheritance  that 
was  left  by  the  serial  to  the  book,  and  that  even  Machado’s  creative  mind  was 
constrained  by  the  material  conditions  for  the  production  of  literature. 

Notes 

^ The  Comissao  de  Machado  de  Assis  (Machado  de  Assis  Commission)  was  created  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  in  1958  and  was  composed  by  Austregesilo  de  Atai'de,  Jose 
Renato  Santos  Pereira,  Antonio  Candido  de  Melo  e Sousa,  Antonio  Houaiss,  Antonio  Chediak, 
Augusto  Meyer,  Aurelio  Buarque  de  Holanda  Ferreira,  Barreto  Filho,  Brito  Broca,  Celso 
Ferreira  da  Cunha,  Ciro  dos  Anjos,  Eugenio  Gomes,  J.  Galante  de  Sousa,  Jose  Simeao  Feal, 
Fucia  Miguel  Pereira,  Marco  Aurelio  de  Moura  Matos,  Mario  Gonsalves  de  Matos,  and 
Peregrino  Junior.  The  Machado  de  Assis  Commission  was  responsible  lor  the  preparation  of 
critical  editions  ot  Machado  works,  which  were  published  by  Instituto  Nacional  do  Fivro  and 
Civilizaqao  Brasileira. 

“ Assis,  Qiiincas  Borba  and  Assis,  Qiiincas  Borba:  aphidice. 

^ “Introduqao  Crltico-filologica,”  Assis,  Quincas  Borba  39-102. 

^ In  the  critical  edition  it  is  stated  that  the  magazine  was  composed  and  printed  in  Paris 
{Qiiincas  Borba ?>^).  F.  Hallewell  also  writes  that  Fombaerts  had  A Esta^do  printed  in  Europe  (113). 

^ For  the  story  of  A Estagdo,  see  Meyer  73-107,  and  my  articles  “Da  Alemanha”  and  “A 
travessia.” 

^ “I  shall  not  finish  the  article  before  recommending  to  the  readers  a book  of  verses,  which 
has  been  recently  released,  entitled  Miisgos.  The  poet,  Alfredo  Feite,  is  the  designer  of  A Esta- 
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00 — an  artist  whose  obscure  work  the  readers  have  appreciated  so  many  times” 
(“Croniqueta, — A Esta0o,  31  January  1889).  We  find  another  rcderence  to  the  designer  of  the 
literary  supplement  of  A Estn0o  in  “Croniqueta,”  A Esta0o,  30  June  1887:  “1  shall  hnish  here, 
because  the  designer  of  A Esta0o  recommended  me  to  be  brief.” 

^ See  Sousa,  Bihliogmfia  593.  d he  other  poems  published  together  with  “As  naufragas”  are: 
“Mutat^ao”  by  Artur  A/.evedo,  “Poema  Triste”  by  Xavier  da  Silveira  Junior,  “Teatro  encantado” 
by  Guimaraes  Passos,  “Estrofes  mtisicais”  by  Liiiz  Murat,  “Per  taciturn  nenuis”  by  Luiz  DelHno, 
“Pianto  del  cuore”  by  Soares  de  Souza  Junior,  “Le  mot  de  la  hn”  by  Silva  Eavares,  and 
“Apoteose”  byj.  Moraes  Silva  {A  Esta0o,  15  April  1887,  27).  The  poem“As  naufragas”  was  pub- 
lished by  Galante  de  Sousa  in  Poesio  e Prom  (Rio  de  Janeirt):  Civilizacjao  Brasileira,  1957). 

^ The  orthography  has  been  modernized. 

This  is  the  end  of  page  28. 

Araripe  Junior,  “IdcTs  e sandices  do  ignaro  Rubiao,”  Gazetn  de  Noticias  [Rio  de  Janeiro] 
5 Eebruary  1893:  1.  (Qtd.  in  Ckiimaraes  405). 

I am  considering  here  all  the  reviews  gathered  by  Guimaraes  (355-406).  This  “Gro- 
niqueta”  by  Artur  Azevedo  is  also  transcribeci  there  on  pages  371-372. 
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Sentimental  Commerce  and  Moral  Accountancy 
in  Memorias  postumas  de  Bras  Cubas 


Bluma  Waddington  Vilar 
Translated  by  Jobst  Welge 


Abstract.  This  essay  studies  the  metaphors,  comparisons,  images, 
reflections,  and  situations  linked  to  the  domain  of  money  and  economy 
in  the  fiction  of  Machado  de  Assis.  It  reveals  the  impact  of  such  economic 
metaphors  and  imagery  on  sentiments  and  ethics,  especially  in  The 
Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas,  demonstrating  how  the  logic  of 
economics  is  incorporated  into  the  moral  and  affective  spheres  even  on 
the  level  of  stylistics. 


The  following  is  a non-exhaustive  survey  of  the  metaphors,  comparisons, 
images,  reflections,  and  situations  linked  to  the  domain  of  money  and  econ- 
omy in  the  fiction  of  Machado  de  Assis.  I will  be  treating  here  a single  book. 
The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas  (1881),  but  as  part  of  a somewhat 
larger  study,  still  in  progress,  which  will  extend  this  inquiry  to  most  of  the 
novels,  with  the  purpose  of  comprehending  the  stylistic  reach  and  richness  of 
this  semantic  field  within  the  work  of  Machado.  The  presence  of  this  imagery 
is  linked  to  the  theme  of  favor  in  Machado’s  novels,  a theme  most  prominently 
developed  by  Roberto  Schwarz,  as  well  as  the  more  general  theme  of  asym- 
metrical relations,  which  then  turn  into  vicious  or  even  perverse  ones.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  permits  one  to  clarify  the  impact  of  the  economic  metaphors 
and  imagery  on  the  sentiments  and  ethics  in  this  novel,  demonstrating  how 
the  logic  of  economy  is  incorporated  into  the  moral  and  affective  spheres  even 
on  the  level  of  stylistics.  There  is,  in  fact,  a contamination  of  these  spheres  by 
mercantile  values,  and  this  contamination  is  more  pronounced  on  the  level  of 
language  than  on  the  level  of  situations.  Here  is  Machado: 
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With  that  said,  1 expired  at  two  o’clock  on  a Friday  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
August,  1869,  at  my  beautiful  suburban  place  in  Catumbi.  1 was  sixty-four  intense 
and  prosperous  years  old,  I was  a bachelor,  1 had  wealth  of  around  three  hundred 
contos,  and  1 was  accompanied  to  the  cemetery  by  eleven  friends.  Eleven  friends! 

Fhe  fact  is,  there  hadn’t  been  any  cards  or  announcements.  On  top  of  that  it  was 
raining-driz7ding-a  thin,  sad,  constant  rain,  so  constant  and  so  sad  that  it  led  one 
of  those  last-minute  faithful  friends  to  insert  this  ingenious  idea  into  the  speech  he 
was  making  at  the  edge  of  my  grave:  “You  who  knew  him,  gentlemen,  can  say 
with  me  that  nature  appears  to  be  weeping  over  the  irreparable  loss  of  one  of  the 
finest  characters  humanity  has  been  honored  with.  [...]” 

Good  and  faithful  friend!  No,  I don’t  regret  the  twenty  bonds  I left  you.  {Posthumous 
1.7-8;  my  emphasis) 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter,  after  the  precise  date  and  hour 
of  his  death,  the  economic  condition  is  the  first  aspect  conveyed  and  empha- 
sized by  the  narrator-protagonist  of  the  Posthumous  Memoirs-,  the  indication  of 
the  place  of  the  death — ''my  beautiful  suburban  place  in  Catumbi f refers  as 
well  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a rich  proprietor.  In  the  following,  he  reveals  his  age, 
while  again  stressing  the  socio-economic  aspect:  “I  was  sixty-four  intense  and 
prosperous  years  old.”  In  the  same  sentence,  he  also  conveys  three  pieces  of 
information,  the  proximity  of  which  is  not  coincidental:  “I  was  a bachelor,  I 
had  wealth  of  around  three  hundred  contos,  and  I was  accompanied  to  the 
cemetery  by  eleven  friendsf  This  proximity  of  celibacy,  money,  and  friends  is 
symptomatic.  In  fact,  the  next  paragraph  clarifies  the  contamination  of  the 
affective  sphere,  of  amorous  relations,  friendship,  or  gratitude,  with  money. 
The  reciprocity  of  those  sentiments  mingles  with  another  form  of  commerce, 
this  time  in  the  literal  sense.  This  mercantilization  of  affects  and  gestures  that 
subordinates  the  moral  to  the  material  and  monetary  is  necessarily  suspicious 
of  those  who  occupy  the  inferior  position  within  the  asymmetrical  relations 
between  individuals  of  different  social  conditions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pater- 
nalistic relations  of  favor  between  the  privileged  and  the  needy,  especially 
between  proprietors  and  agregadosf  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  the  novel- 
istic  fiction  of  Machado.  The  agregados  are  assigned  the  roles  of  the  “debtors” 
of  the  proprietors  who  take  them  into  their  houses.  They  lend  their  services  in 
exchange  for  lodging  and  protection,  but  the  “debt”  remains  as  the  determin- 
ing factor  for  the  cohabitation  with  their  benefactors.  The  received  benefit 
stigmatizes  the  beneficiary;  it  has  something  degrading.  To  be  agregado  means. 
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by  definition,  to  be  in  debt,  and  to  be  indebted  implies  an  inferiority  vis-a-vis 
the  creditor.  Obviously,  the  possible  range  of  favorable  relations  is  much 
greater,  including  other  beneficiaries  than  the  agregados,  as  we  will  see  shortly.^ 

To  return  to  the  passage  quoted  earlier,  the  celibacy  of  Bras,  who  is  single 
both  with  regard  to  long-term  love  relations  and  to  sincere  friendships,  is  a 
consequence  not  just  of  his  hegemonic  self-love  but  also  of  the  corruption 
mentioned  above,  in  addition  to  his  fundamental  disbelief  in  humanity,  per- 
haps a little  more  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  humanity  than,  in  some 
moments,  to  himself,  hut  in  the  end,  as  the  last  chapter  reveals,  the  posthu- 
mous narrator  also  includes  himself  in  “our  misery.”  During  the  course  of 
Machado’s  novel  the  spiritual  and  emotional  sphere  tends  to  become  conta- 
minated, if  not  exclusively  dominated,  by  other  interests  (real  or  supposed 
ones),  by  the  “calculation,”  a term  dear  to  the  author,  that  orients  the  actions 
even  in  this  field.  This  contamination,  which  at  times  disparages  feelings,  or 
else  invalidates  them  completely,  derives  often  from  the  comic  or  ironic  use 
of  economic  vocabulary  in  the  metaphors  and  comparisons  that  have  been 
chosen  to  describe  them.  Now,  as  far  as  religious  feelings  and  acts  are  con- 
cerned, this  irreverent  use  turns  into  sacrilege.  Dom  Casmurro  especially  has 
recourse  to  blasphemies  of  this  type.  In  the  passage  quoted  above,  just  like  the 
wealth,  the  friends  are  quantified  with  numerical  exactness.  They  are  not 
“some,”  they  are  “eleven,”  neither  more,  nor  less.  The  position  of  “one  of 
those  last-minute  faithful  friends”  to  rhetorically  elevate  the  dead  man 
through  an  “ingenious  idea”  confirms  the  just  prize  for  that  “friendship,”  cor- 
rectly valued  by  Bras  Cubas  as  worthy  of  twenty  bonds. 

In  chapter  1 1,  “The  Child  is  Father  to  the  Man,”  the  term  “debtor”  is  used 
for  the  first  time  when  Bras  describes  his  morning  ritual  during  childhood,  a 
routine  repeated,  not  without  motive,  at  night  before  going  to  sleep.  Although 
lacking  any  religious  fervor,  the  child  is  praying,  and  the  narrator  exhibits  this 
habit  by  adducing  the  penultimate  verse  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  asks  “to 
forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  those  who  have  offended  us”  (Matthew  6.12), 
in  a more  literal  translation  that  is  closer  to  the  Latin  translation  and  the  Greek 
original.  In  the  Vulgate  the  Pater  Noster  says:  et  dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra, 
sicut  et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nostrisP  That  is  to  say,  “forgive  us  our  debts 
as  we  forgive  our  debtors.”  Here  is  the  passage  from  the  novel: 


My  mother  indoctrinated  me  in  her  own  way,  made  me  learn  certain  precepts  and 
prayers  by  heart.  But  I felt  that,  more  than  by  the  prayers,  I was  governed  by 
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nerves  and  blood.  In  the  morning  before  porridge  and  at  night  before  bed, 

/ would  beg  God’s  forgiveness  the  same  as  I forgave  my  debtors.  But  between  morn- 
ing and  night  I would  be  involved  in  some  terrible  bit  of  mischief  and  my  father, 
after  the  uproar  had  passed,  would  pat  me  on  the  cheek  and  exclaim,  laughing: 
“Oh,  you  little  devil!  You  little  devil!”  (1  1.25;  my  emphasis) 

The  more  literal  translation  of  the  prayer  was  perhaps  more  current  in  the 
period,  or  even  the  common  form  of  prayer,  later  substituted  by  the  version 
that  is  dominant  today,  where  “debts”  are  exchanged  for  “offenses,”  and 
“debtors”  for  “those  who  have  offended  us,”  which  renders  verse  1 2 similar  to 
the  two  following  verses  of  the  prayer:  “For,  if  you  will  forgive  the  offenses  of 
men,  your  heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you  as  well.  Yet,  if  you  do  not  forgive 
the  offenses  of  men,  your  Father  will  also  not  forgive  your  offenses”  (6. 1 4-1 5).^ 
It  is  worth  noting,  then,  the  appropriateness  of  the  literal  version,  given 
the  tendency  of  Machado’s  novel  to  commercialize  the  moral  sphere,  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  power  of  money.  In  this  context,  then,  religious  prayers  and 
promises  take  on  the  character  of  trading,  or,  if  you  will,  this  dimension  is 
emphasized.  In  a universe  where  material,  mundane,  and  temporal  questions 
tend  to  prevail  over  spiritual  ones,  the  forgiving  of  one’s  debtors  about  which 
the  narrator  speaks  might  very  well  be  understood  in  a monetary  sense. 
Accordingly,  the  forgiving  of  sins  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  forgiving  of  a 
debt,  equated  with  the  simple  dispensation  of  paying  the  amount  of  money 
that  one  owes  to  someone.  In  other  words,  what  is  for  Bras  an  excellent  bar- 
gain, Is  somewhat  less  for  God:  the  first  obtains  the  remission  of  his  “spiritual 
debt”'^  with  the  Creator,  whereas  he,  on  his  side,  limits  himself  to  forgive 
debts  of  a much  more  prosaic  kind.  However,  the  act  of  forgiving  one’s 
debtors  is  attributed  by  the  narrator  to  the  child  Bras,  which  evidently  could 
not  have  debtors  in  the  pecuniary  sense.  This  is  to  say  that  the  term  desig- 
nates those  who  refused  him  some  wish  or  other,  who  impeded,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  his  getting  something.  And  the  “Devil  Child”  (11.24),  worthy  of 
this  name,  never  forgave  any  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  sought  to  revenge 
himself,  as  he  did  when  he  hit  the  head  of  the  female  slave  who  refused  him 
a spoonful  of  the  coconut  confection  she  was  still  preparing  (11.25),  and 
when  he  denounced  the  marital  infidelity  of  Doctor  Vila^a,  who  uninten- 
tionally had  deprived  him  of  the  eagerly  desired  dessert  (12.30-31).  Yet,  if  the 
expression  “to  forgive  one’s  debtors”  does  not  apply  to  a child,  it  applies  even 
less  to  a boy,  who  is  “willful,”  “opinionated,  selfish,  and  somewhat  contemp- 
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tiiOLis  ot  people”  (1 1.25).  Fhis  impropriety  does  not  attenuate;  it  rather  rein- 
forces the  unorthodox  and  comic  character  of  his  manner  of  imploring  divine 
forgiveness.  As  he  negotiates  with  God,  the  had  faith  of  the  boy,  explicitly 
designated  as  sly  (1 1.24),  resides  in  the  attempt  to  deceive  the  All-Powerful, 
to  cheat  in  the  transaction,  citing  in  his  defense  something  that  was  not  true, 
for,  since  he  was  little.  Bras  was  far  from  christianly  loving  his  enemies.  Yet, 
if  he  always  counted  on  the  fatherly  indulgence  here  below,  why  wouldn’t  he 
count  on  the  one  there  above?  Why  wouldn’t  the  heavenly  Father  follow  the 
example  of  the  infinite  mercy  of  his  father  here  on  earth? 

In  chapter  14,  “The  First  Kiss,”  Bras  recounts  the  beginning  of  his  pas- 
sion for  Marcela,  the  most  commercial  of  his  loves,  et pour  cause\  Let  us  see 
how  Bras  describes  to  himself  the  beloved  lady: 

Yes,  I was  that  handsome,  graceftil,  well-to-do  young  fellow,  and  it’s  easy  to  imag- 
ine how  more  than  one  lady  lowered  her  pensive  brow  before  me  or  lifted  her  cov- 
etous eyes  up  to  me.  [...]  The  one  who  captivated  me  was  a Spanish  woman, 
Marcela,  “beautiful  Marcela,”  [...].  She  was  a good  girl,  cheerful,  without  scruples, 
a little  hampered  by  the  austerity  of  the  times,  [...]  fond  of  luxury,  impatient,  a 
friend  of  money  and  young  men.  That  year  she  was  madly  in  love  with  a certain 
Xavier,  a wealthy  and  tubercular  a pearl  (14.33;  my  emphasis) 

What  turns  Bras  into  an  object  of  the  “covetous  eyes”  of  “more  than  one 
lady,”  we  may  assume,  is  his  being  “handsome”  and  “graceful.”  Yet,  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph,  when  he  characterizes  Marcela  as  “a  friend  of  money  and  of 
young  men” — in  this  order — one  perceives  an  obvious  hierarchy:  the  most 
important  quality  of  the  protagonist’s  self-portrait  as  a 17-year-old  young  man 
is  his  privileged  socio-economic  situation.  The  desire  awakened  by  him  is  less 
of  an  erotic  or  sentimental  than  of  an  economic  nature.  The  reference  to  his 
rival  for  the  favors  of  Marcela  shows  again  what  is  really  at  stake:  the  value  of 
both  of  them  on  the  market  of  amorous  relations.  The  common  characteristic 
of  both  young  men  is  the  status  of  being  “well-to-do,”  which  makes  of  Bras  a 
valuable  article  and  of  Xavier,  due  to  his  precarious  health,  “a  pearl.” 

There  are  some  especially  noteworthy  passages  in  chapters  1 5 (“Marcela”), 
17  (“Of  the  Trapeze  and  Other  Things”),  and  18  (“A  Vision  in  the  Hall”): 

Our  passion,  or  union,  or  whatever  name  it  went  by,  because  1 don’t  hold  much 
with  names,  had  tw^o  phases:  the  consular  phase  and  the  imperial  phase.  During 
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the  first,  which  was  short,  Xavier  and  I ruled  without  his  ever  thinking  he  was 
sharing  the  government  of  Rome  with  me.  But  when  credulity  could  no  longer 
resist  evicience,  Xavier  lowered  his  standards  and  I gathered  all  power  into  my 
hands.  It  was  the  Caesarean  phase.  It  was  my  universe,  hut,  alas,  it  wasn  t free.  I 
had  to  gather  money  together,  multiply  it,  invent  it.  ( 1 5.35;  my  emphasis) 

Marcela  loved  me  for  fifteen  months  and  eleven  contos,  no  more,  no  less.  (17.38) 

1 thought  I was  happy.  The  diamonds,  true,  were  corrupting  my  happiness  a bit,  but 
no  less  true  was  the  fact  that  a pretty  lady  was  quite  capable  of  loving  the  Greeks 
and  their  gifts.  And,  after  all,  I trusted  my  good  Marcela.  She  may  have  had 
defects,  but  she  loved  me.  (18.41;  my  emphasis) 

In  the  famous  chapter  21,  “The  Muleteer,”  we  witness  a succession  of  rec- 
tifications, in  a sort  of  inverse  auctioning,  wherein  the  courageous  act  of  the 
muleteer  who  had  saveci  the  life  of  Bras  is  then  depreciated  by  him.  The 
muleteer,  for  his  part,  appears  to  wait  for  a reward,  as  he  exhibits  an  exces- 
sively zealous  and  somewhat  Battering  behavior: 

The  muleteer  may  have  saved  my  life.  I was  sure  of  it.  I felt  it  in  the  blood  that 
was  pounding  through  my  heart.  Good  muleteer!  While  I was  taking  account  of 
myself,  he  was  adjusting  the  donkey’s  harness  with  great  skill  and  zeal  I 

decided  to  give  him  three  gold  coins  from  the  five  I was  carrying  with  me.  Not 
because  it  was  the  price  of  my  //^c-that  was  inestimable-but  because  it  was  just  rec- 
ompense for  the  dedication  with  which  he  d saved  me.  All  settled.  I’d  give  him  the 
three  coins. 

[...] 

I went  to  the  saddlebags,  took  out  an  old  waistcoat  in  the  pocket  of  which  I was 
carrying  the  five  gold  coins,  but  during  that  interval  Id  got  to  thmking  that  maybe 
the  gratuity  was  excessive,  that  two  coins  might  be  sufficient.  Maybe  one.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  one  coin  was  enough  to  make  him  quiver  with  joy.  I examined  his 
clothing.  He  was  a poor  devil  who’d  never  seen  a gold  coin.  One  coin,  therefore.  I 
took  it  out,  saw  it  glitter  in  the  sunlight.  The  muleteer  didn’t  see  it  because  I had 
my  back  turned,  but  he  may  have  suspected  something.  He  began  talkmg  to  the  don- 
key in  a meaningful  way.  He  was  giving  it  advice,  telling  it  to  watch  out,  that  the 
“good  doctor”  might  punish  it.  A paternal  monologue.  Goodlord!  I even  heard 
the  smack  of  a kiss.  It  was  the  muleteer  kissing  it  on  the  head. 
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1 laughed,  hesitated,  put  a silver  cruzado  in  liis  hand,  mounted  the  donkey,  and  went 
oh  at  a slow  trot,  a little  bothered,  1 should  really  say  a little  uncertain  of  the  effect 
of  the  piece  of  silver.  But  a few  yards  away  1 looked  back  and  the  muleteer  was  bow- 
ing deeply  to  me  as  an  obvious  sign  of  contentment.  1 noted  that  it  must  have  been 
just  that.  Id  paid  him  well;  maybe  Vd  paid  him  too  much.  1 put  my  hngers  into  the 
pocket  of  the  waistcoat  1 was  wearing  and  felt  some  copper  coins.  I hey  were  the  vin- 
tms  I should  have  given  the  muleteer  instead  of  the  silver  cruzado.  Because,  after  all, 
he  didn’t  have  any  recompense  or  reward  in  mind.  He’d  followed  a natural  impulse, 
his  temperament,  the  habits  of  his  trade.  Furthermore,  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
right  there,  not  ahead  and  not  behind,  but  precisely  at  the  point  of  the  disaster, 
seemed  to  be  the  simple  instrument  of  Providence.  And,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
merit  of  the  act  was  positively  nonexistent.  1 became  disconsolate  with  that  reflection. 

I called  myself  prodigal.  1 added  the  cruzado  to  my  past  dissipations.  I felt  (why  not 
come  right  out  with  it?),  1 felt  remorse.  (21.47-  48;  my  emphasis) 

Bras  finishes  the  chapter  with  this  equation  of  the  “payment”  for  the  help 
of  the  muleteer  (“maybe  I’d  paid\\\m  too  much”)  with  the  money  unjustifi- 
ably spent  with  Marcela.  Thus,  the  heroic  act  is  brought  down  to  the  same 
level  of  the  feigned,  interested,  and  exploratory  attitude  of  the  professional 
lover:  the  inverse  auction — wherein  the  buyer  was  disputing  only  with  him- 
self— thus  assumes  its  lowest  level,  the  maximum  of  devaluation.  Although 
the  muleteer  does  not  confirm  the  disinterested  character  of  his  act,  since  he 
does  not  refuse  the  offered  recompense,  neither  this  nor  his  subservient,  flat- 
tering attitude  disqualify  the  achievement  up  to  this  point. 

In  chapter  33,  “Fortunate  Are  They  Who  Don’t  Descend,”  we  encounter 
yet  one  more  of  the  many  examples  of  the  narrator-protagonist  Bras  Cubas 
with  his  tendency  towards  profanation  and  prodigious  blasphemies,  which 
even  applies  to  the  ex-seminarist  Bento  Santiago  in  Dom  Casmurro. 
Moreover,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  in  this  chapter  the  asymmetry  of  the 
relationship  between  Bras  and  Eugenia,  a young  woman  whose  social  posi- 
tion is  somewhat  dubious,  since  she  is  the  bastard  child  of  the  erudite  Doctor 
Vila(;a  and  the  sister  of  a sergeant  major.  Dona  Eusebia.  Furthermore, 
i Eugenia  has  a physical  defect,  which  explains  the  double  irony  of  her  name. 
Let  us  look  at  the  following  passages  of  the  chapter: 

! Beautiful,  cool,  inviting  mornings.  Down  below,  the  family,  the  bride,  parliament  were 
calling  me  and  I was  unable  to  attend  to  anything,  bewitched  at  the  feet  of  my 
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Crippled  Venus.  Bewitched  is  just  a way  of  enhancing  style.  Ihere  was  no  bewitchment 
hut,  rather,  pleasure,  a certain  physical  and  moral  satisfaction.  I loved  her,  true.  At  the 
feet  of  that  so  artless  creature,  a spurious,  lame  daughter,  the  product  of  love  and  disdain, 
at  her  feet  1 felt  good,  and  she,  1 think,  felt  even  better  at  my  feet.  [...]  Dona  Eusebia  kept 
watch  over  us,  but  not  so  very  much.  She  tempered  necessity  with  expedience. 


I didn’t  go  back  down  and  I added  a verse  to  the  Gospel:  “Blessed  are  they  who  do 
not  descend  for  theirs  is  the  first  kiss  of  young  girls.”  Indeed,  Eugenia’s  first  kiss  came 
on  a Sunday — the  first,  which  no  other  male  had  taken  from  her,  and  it  wasn’t  stolen 
or  snatched,  but  innocently  offered,  the  way  an  honest  debtor  pays  a debt.  Poor  Eugenia! 

If  you  only  knew  what  ideas  were  drifting  out  of  my  mind  on  that  occasion!  You, 
quivering  with  excitement,  your  arms  on  my  shoulders,  contemplating  your  welcome 
spouse  in  me,  and  I,  my  eyes  on  1814,  on  the  shrubbery,  on  Vila^a,  and  suspecting  that 
you  couldn’t  lie  to  your  blood,  to  your  origins  ....  (33.65;  my  emphasis) 

In  the  first  passage  one  clearly  notices  the  asymmetry  of  the  relation 
between  Bras,  an  excellent  match,  and  Eugenia,  “a  spurious,  lame  daughter,” 
for  whom  a marriage  with  him  would  be  very  socially  advantageous.  Two  ele- 
ments reinforce  this  situation.  One  is  the  pandering  and  calculating  attitude  of 
the  young  woman’s  mother,  who  toned  down  the  vigilance  normally  required 
by  social  decorum  with  the  intent  of  favoring  the  romance  of  her  daughter  and 
the  consequent  social  ascent  of  both  of  them  via  the  possible  marriage  with  a 
rich  young  man.  The  second  element  consists  in  the  “physical  and  moral  satis- 
faction” that  Bras  experiences  at  the  side  of  Eugenia.  Finally,  she  is  represented 
as  physically  inferior  to  him,  for  she  is  lame  as  well  as  morally  inferior,  for  being 
illegitimate  and  accepting  such  a profitable  courtship,  and  economically  infe- 
rior, since  she  is  of  a much  less  privileged  condition  than  he  is. 

Yet,  in  chapter  35,  “The  Road  to  Damascus,”  Bras  does  recognize  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  the  sincere  Eugenia,  in  all  respects  so  different  from  her 
mother.  In  fact,  the  innocence  and  nobility  of  spirit  of  the  1 6-year-old 
woman  only  serve  to  make  the  prejudiced  behavior  of  the  protagonist  more 
vile,  since  he  judges  her  incapable  of  overcoming  her  “blood,”  her  “origins,” 
and  makes  use  of  her  without  any  greater  scruples.  In  fact,  he  acts  as  if  he  did 
her  a favor,  as  if  he  conceded  her  the  honor  of  using  her  to  entertain  himself 
with  for  a little  more  than  a week.  This  becomes  evident  from  the  compari- 
son that  takes  on  the  form  of  a parody  of  the  verses  of  the  “Sermon  on  the 
Mount,”  as  they  appear  in  Matthew  5.1-12.  Before  analyzing  this  compari- 
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son,  let  us  examine  the  verses  parodied,  verses  3 and  10:  “Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven!”  and  “Blessed  are  those  who  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven!”  Bras 
maintains  the  anaphora — “Blessed  those  who” — and  the  beginning  of  the 
final  part  of  these  verses — “for  theirs  is” — while  he  renders  their  meaning 
profane,  substituting  it  with  a sexual  content  that  is  ingenuous  and  at  the 
same  time  malicious,  for  the  reasons  indicated  above. 

Furthermore,  he  compares  the  way  in  which  the  debutante  Eugenia  kisses 
him  to  the  way  in  which  “an  honest  debtor  pays  his  debt.”  This  is  the  second 
and  last  time  that  the  word  “debtor”  is  used  in  the  book.  It  is  not  by  coinci- 
dence that  the  term  refers  to  the  person  that  is  in  an  inferior  position  from  a 
socio-economic  perspective.  Eugenia  can  be  assimilated  to  an  “honest 
debtor”  since  she  considers  herself  in  debt  and  pays  it  when  the  creditor  asks 
her  to  do  so.  In  this  way,  even  honesty,  a virtue  that  the  young  woman  actu- 
ally demonstrates,  is  turned  into  something  defective  for  it  does  not  go 
beyond  the  recognition  of  her  inferiority  and  the  moral  servility  allegedly 
linked  to  her.  Even  the  “commotion”  of  the  young  woman  becomes  insincere, 
two-faced,  in  the  light  of  the  comfortable  prejudice  demonstrated  by  the  nar- 
rator-protagonist. There  is  no  place  for  authentic  feelings,  which  from  the 
outset  are  discarded  or  debased  in  this  asymmetrical  situation. 

The  oxymoron  “Crippled  Venus,”  with  which  Bras  sums  up  his  perplexity 
and  frustration — “Why  pretty  if  lame?  Why  lame  if  pretty?” — duplicates  on 
the  level  of  language  the  alliance  of  contraries  on  the  physical  level,  and  this 
alliance  between  beauty  and  deformity  is  also  reflected  in  the  social  impasse 
experienced  by  the  young  woman:  Why  worthy,  if  a bastard?  Why  a bastard,  if 
worthy?  On  the  level  of  language,  one  could  say  that  the  expression  “Crippled 
Venus” — “Venus  Manca”  in  the  original — conjoins  incompatible  elements  not 
only  on  the  level  of  signification  but  also  on  the  stylistic  level:  the  mythologi- 
cal reference,  the  recourse  to  the  name  of  a Roman  goddess  would  appear  to 
belong  to  an  elevated  style,  while  the  adjective  “manca”  (“crippled”),  although 
it  connotes  nothing  vulgar,  would  be  more  at  home  in  a low  style  or  at  least  one 
more  common.  In  contrast  to  other  oxymorons  such  as  “silent  music,”  “black 
sun,”  “sad  happiness,”  the  chosen  oxymoron  already  implies,  then,  a corre- 
spondence analogous  to  the  one  between  such  pairs  as  beauty-deformation  and 
dignity-bastardy,  as  they  are  conjoined  in  the  figure  of  Eugenia. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  chapter  35  shows  the  dignity  and  sincerity  of  the 
“flower  from  the  shrubbery,”  Bras  still  goes  back  down  from  Tijtica,  thus  avoid- 
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ing  getting  more  involved  with  a being  socially  “unworthy”  of  him  and  to  con- 
nect this  deficiency  to  another  one,  invoked  up  to  a certain  point  as  a pretext: 
“the  terror  of  really  falling  in  love  with  her  and  marrying  her.  A lame  woman!” 
(35.67).  One  might  ask  whether  Bras  would  demonstrate  the  same  frivolous- 
ness and  the  same  misgivings  of  an  aesthete  in  relation  to  a rich  heiress,  or  to 
the  legitimate  descendant  of  nobility,  even  if  she  were  impoverished. 

It  is  much  easier  to  praise  the  moral  rectitude  of  his  equals  on  the  social 
ladder,  even  if  it  is  a rival  like  Lobo  Neves,  who  is  married  to  Virgflia,  a 
woman  who  could  have  been  his  wife  and  became  his  lover: 

Virgflia  nourished  great  hopes  that  this  old  relative,  avaricious  as  a tomb,  would 
protect  her  son’s  future  by  means  of  some  legacy.  And  if  her  husband  had  similar 
thoughts  he  covered  them  or  choked  them  off.  Everything  must  be  told:  there  was 
a certain  fundamental  dignity  in  Lobo  Neves,  a layer  of  rock  that  resisted  dealings 
with  people.  (87.130;  my  emphasis)^  : 

In  contrast  to  current  usage,  where  the  term  “commerce,”  in  the  metaphor-  j 
ical  sense  of  “social  relations,”  has  no  pejorative  connotation,  here  the  figura- 
tive and  the  literal  sense  are  conjoined,  thus  emphasizing  the  aspect  of  a bar- 
gain, of  a mercantile  transaction,  as  it  applies  to  human  relations,  to  ''commerce  ! 
with  people,”  as  we  read  in  the  original.  The  resistance  to  such  commerce  is  all  i 
the  more  difficult  the  greater  the  material  needs  one  is  facing.  This  explains  the  i 
capitulation  of  the  honest  and  laborious  Dona  Placida,  an  old  “seamstress  and  ' 
agregada'  in  the  house  of  Virgflia  (67.107),  who  ends  up  as  a remunerated  j 
accomplice  of  the  clandestine  romance  between  her  and  Bras:  | 

[...]  everything  was  under  the  care  of  Dona  Placida,  the  purported  and  in  certain 
respects  the  real  lady  of  the  house. 

I 

It  was  very  difficult  for  her  to  accept  the  house.  She'd snijfed  out  the  intention  and  i 

her  position  pained  her,  but  she  finally  gave  in.  I think  she  wept  at  the  beginning,  j 

was  sick  with  herself.  What  was  certain  at  least  was  that  she  didn’t  lift  her  eyes  to 
me  during  the  first  two  months.  She  spoke  to  me  with  her  look  lowered,  serious, 
frowning,  sad  sometimes.  I wanted  to  win  her  over  and  didn’t  act  offended,  treat- 
ing her  with  affection  and  respect.  I made  a great  effort  to  win  her  good  will,  then 
her  trust.  When  I obtained  her  trtist,  I made  up  a pathetic  story  about  my  love  for 
Virgflia  [...].  Dona  Placida  didn’t  reject  a single  page  of  the  novel.  She  accepted 
them  all.  It  was  a neeessity  of  her  conscience.  At  the  end  of  six  months  ayiyone  who 
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saw  the  three  of  us  together  would  have  said  that  Dona  Pldcida  was  my  mother-in-law. 

I wasn  t ungrateful.  1 made  her  a special  gift  of fve  contos — the  five  contos  found  in 
Botafogo — as  a nest  egg  for  her  old  age.  Dona  Placida  thanked  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
and  from  then  on  never  ceased  to  pray  for  me  every  night  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
she  had  in  her  room.  That  was  how  her  nausea  ceased.  (70. 1 1 0- 1 1 1 ; my  emphasis) 

The  previous  debt  of  Dona  Placida  with  Virgflia  (who,  without  any  ques- 
tion, is  at  ease  to  ask  her  for  this  service)  and  the  following  contract  with  the 
pair  of  lovers  are  explained  in  chapter  74,  “The  History  of  Dona  Placida”: 

“I  had  nobody  else  in  the  world  and  I was  getting  old  and  sick.  It  was  around  that 
time  that  I got  to  know  laia’s  family,  good  people  who  gave  me  something  to  do  and 
even  gave  me  a home.  I was  there  for  several  months,  a year,  over  a year,  a house 
servant,  sewing.  I left  when  laia  got  married.  Then  I lived  as  God  willed  it.  Look 
at  my  fingers,  look  at  these  hands  ...”  And  she  showed  her  thick,  wrinkled  hands, 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  pricked  by  needles  . . . “You  don’t  get  this  way  by  chance,  sir. 
God  knows  how  you  get  this  way  . . . Luckily  laid  took  care  of  me,  and  you  too,  doc- 
tor ...  I was  afraid  of  ending  up  begging  on  the  street ...”  (74. 1 1 5;  my  emphasis) 

In  the  same  chapter  two  more  passages  are  worth  being  mentioned.  After 
telling  Bras  that  she  became  a widow  very  early  and  that  she  had  to  support 
the  little  daughter  and  her  mother  by  herself.  Dona  Placida  also  confides  to 
him  that  she  would  have  married  again,  but  that  no  one  ended  up  wanting 
to  marry  her.  After  this,  we  read  the  following: 

Her  mother  was  ill-tempered  because  of  her  age  and  her  poverty.  She  railed  at  her 
daughter  to  take  on  one  of  the  seasonal,  temporary  husbands  \dcvo  asked  for  her.  And 
she  would  roar: 

“Do  you  think  you’re  better  than  me?  I don’t  know  where  you  get  those  stuck-up  ideas 
of  a rich  person.  My  fine  friend,  life  doesn’t  get  straightened  out  just  by  chance.  You 
can’t  eat  the  wind.  Wliat  is  this?  Nice  young  fellows  like  Policarpo  from  the  store,  poor 
boy  ...  are  you  waiting  for  some  nobleman  to  come  along?”  (74.1 14;  my  emphasis) 

From  the  perspective  of  the  mother.  Dona  Placida  has  to  be  more  placid 
and  less  demanding,  more  prudent  and  less  presumptuous,  stopping  to  act  as 
a “rich  person.”  The  pragmatic  lady  advises  her  daughter  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunities as  they  turn  up.  The  narrator’s  choice  of  words  to  convey  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  mother  is  significant:  according  to  her  judgment,  Dona  Placida 
should,  as  we  read  in  the  original,  “toma[r]  um  dos  maridos  de  emprestimo 
e de  ocasiao”  (“take  one  of  those  husbands  for  loan  or  on  sale”)  without  fail. 
Among  the  many  idiomatic  expressions  in  which  the  verb  tomar  (“to  take”) 
appears,  the  dictionary  Caldas  Aulete  (1980)  lists  “tomar  marido”  (“to  take  a 
husband”),  in  other  words,  “casar-se  a mulher.”  Of  course,  there  is  also  the 
common  expression  “tomar  emprestado”  (“to  borrow”),  in  which  the  object 
borrowed  is  often  money.  Among  the  meanings  of  the  verb  “tomar”  we  find 
“alugar;  contratar  (aposento  ou  servi^os):  tomar  wm2i  casa;  tomar  um  criado” 
{Caldas  Aidete),  that  is,  “rent;  hire  (residence  or  services):  rent  {tomar)  a 
house;  hire  {tomar)  a servant”;  “pedir  emprestado”  (“to  borrow”),  as  in  “vive 
tomando  dinheiro  aos  (dos)  amigos”  {Honaiss,  2001);  in  other  words,  “he  is 
always  borrowing  money  from  his  friends.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  that 
the  terms  “emprestar”  (“to  lend,  to  loan”)  and  “emprestimo”  (“loan”)  carry 
economic  meanings  and  that,  even  if  they  are  employed  in  the  sense  of  the 
temporary  and  free  provision  of  something  other  than  money,  they  presup- 
pose the  obligation  of  return,  the  bond  of  debt.  If  one  takes  into  account  the 
context  (see  the  fifth  paragraph  of  chapter  74),  as  well  as  the  locutions  “de 
emprestimo”  (“for  loan/on  loan”),  which  signifies  temporarily  given  away  for 
someone  else’s  use  and  having  to  be  returned  to  the  rightful  owner,  and  “de 
ocasiao,”  which  signifies  advantageous,  a bargain,  and  is  used  with  regard  to 
a business  transaction,  a deal,  or  to  a price,  the  narrator  is  not  talking  about 
marriage  but  rather  about  concubinage,  and,  in  the  case  of  a husband  on  loan, 
perhaps  even  about  adulterous  concubinage.  The  only  candidate  for  a con- 
cubinage cited  by  the  mother  is  a merchant,  owner,  or  employee  of  a grocery 
store — “Policarpo,  from  the  store,”  mentioned  in  passing. 

The  second  passage  that  merits  attention  in  chapter  74  is  the  following: 

Dona  Placida  worried  a great  deal,  taking  her  with  her  when  she  had  to  deliver  sewing 
jobs.  The  people  in  the  shops  stared  and  winked,  convinced  that  she’d  brought  her 
along  in  order  to  catch  a husband  or  something  else.  Some  would  make  bad  jokes,  pay 
their  respects.  The  mother  began  to  get  offers  of  money  . . . (74. 1 1 5;  my  emphasis) 

As  the  text  suggests,  in  orcier  to  have  one’s  dignity  put  into  doubt,  or 
rather,  to  see  it  totally  discredited,  it  suffices  to  be  poor  and  to  be  associated 
with  someone  of  a less  modest  condition.  As  for  the  fortunate,  it  suffices  that 
they  request  the  help  of  someone  more  fortunate  or  someone  equal  and  yet 
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in  a position  to  favor  them.  Note  that  it  is  precisely  “the  people  of  the  shops” 
(“a  gente  das  lojas”)<^  who  not  only  tolerate  but  also  encourage  the  commer- 
cialization of  feelings  and  people,  to  the  point  of  making  offers  of  purchase. 

In  chapter  51,  “She  is  mine!”  wherein  Bras  formulates  “the  law  of  the 
equivalencies  of  windows,”  we  notice  again  the  promiscuity,  pointed  out 
above,  between  sentiment  and  money,  between  moral  and  monetary  order. 
After  two  waltzes  with  Virgilia,  during  a gathering  In  her  house,  the  feeling 
of  ownership  of  the  desired  woman  takes  possession  of  Bras: 

“She’s  mine!”  I said  to  myself  as  soon  as  I passed  her  on  to  another  gentleman. 

And  1 must  confess  that  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  the  idea  was  becoming  embed- 
ded in  my  spirit,  not  with  the  force  of  a hammer,  but  with  that  of  a drill,  which 
is  more  insinuarive. 

“Mine!”  I said  when  I got  to  the  door  of  my  house. 

But  there,  as  if  fate  or  chance  or  whatever  it  was  remembered  to  feed  my  passion- 
ate flight  of  fancy,  a round,  yellow  thing  was  gleaming  at  me  on  the  ground.  I bent 
over.  It  was  a gold  coin,  a half  doubloon. 

“Mine!”  I repeated,  and  laughed. 

That  night  I didn’t  think  about  the  coin  anymore,  but  on  the  following  day, 
remembering  the  incident,  I felt  a certain  revulsion  in  my  conscience  and  a voice 
that  asked  me  why  the  devil  a coin  that  I hadn’t  inherited  or  earned  but  only 
found  in  the  street  should  be  mine.  (51.85;  my  emphasis) 

In  a way  that  is  conveniently  fortuitous  and  comic,  a passage  from  the 
moral  sphere  to  the  economic  one  is  enacted.  Since  Virgilia  is  already  a mar- 
ried woman  at  this  point,  the  “possessive  impulses”^  of  Bras  are  illegitimate, 
condemned  by  law  and  morality.  The  same  night  Bras  finds  a gold  coin  and 
improperly  takes  it  into  his  possession.  In  the  two  situations,  an  identical 
desire  for  ownership  leads  him  to  exclaim:  “She  is  mine!”  Yet  the  analog)^ 
between  the  two  situations,  or  rather,  the  morally  illicit  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  our  protagonist  usurps  what  belongs  to  someone  else, 
be  It  a woman  or  money,  authorizes  the  third  exclamation  that  approximates 
and  equates  facts  from  distinct  spheres. 

Bras  narrates  the  reactions  of  his  conscience  to  both  episodes,  and,  on 
reflection,  ends  up  proclaiming  “the  law  of  the  equivalencies  of  windows,” 
which  is  meant  to  orient  moral  conduct  if  one  wants  to  preserve  one’s  con- 
science in  peace,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  keep  it  sufficiently  aired,  or 
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ventilated.  This  is,  in  fact,  something  like  a law  of  compensation,  a calcula- 
tion or  accountancy,  the  objective  of  which  is  to  balance  expenses  and  pro- 
ceeds, losses  and  gains.  Here  one  loses,  there  one  gains: 

My  conscience  had  waltzed  so  much  the  night  before  that  it  had  lost  its  breath, 
but  giving  back  the  half  doubloon  was  a window  that  opened  onto  the  other  side 
of  morality.  A wave  of  pure  air  came  in  and  the  lady  breathed  deeply.  Ventilate 
your  conscience!  I hafs  all  I can  tell  you.  (51.85;  my  emphasis) 

The  restitution  of  the  gold  coin  constitutes  a gain,  a considerable  income, 
which  amply  compensates  for  the  expense  of  having  waltzed  with  Virgil ia. 
And  this  gain  is  translated  into  monetary  terms  in  the  following  image: 

I saw,  I clearly  saw  the  half  doubloon  of  the  night  before,  round,  shiny,  multiply- 
ing all  by  itself — becoming  ten — then  thirty — then  five  hundred — expressing  in 
that  way  the  benefits  I would  be  given  in  life  and  in  death  by  the  simple  act  of  resti- 
tution. And  I was  pouring  out  my  whole  being  into  the  contemplation  of  that  act, 

1 was  seeing  myself  in  it  again,  / found  myself  good — great  perhaps.  A simple  coin, 
eh?  (51.86;  my  emphasis) 

Because  of  its  semantic  ambiguity,  its  signifying  both  “a  good  that  is  done 
freely;  favor,  grace,  mercy,”  as  well  as  “advantage,  gain,  profit,”  “earning,  inter- 
est,” the  term  “benefit”  (“beneffeio”)  unites  meanings  that  refer  to  both  orders, 
the  moral  and  the  monetary  one,  so  often  intertwined  in  Machados  novels, 
at  the  expense  of  the  former.  The  definitive  formula  of  the  law  mentioned 
above  follows: 

So  I,  Bras  Cubas,  discovered  a sublime  law,  the  law  of  the  equivalencies  of  windows, 
and  1 established  the  fact  that  the  method  of  compensating  a closed  v/indow  is 
to  open  another,  so  that  morality  can  continuously  aerate  one’s  conscience. 
(51.86;  my  emphasis) 

Chapter  54,  “The  Grandfather  Clock,”  offers  a dramatic  version  of  the 
proverb  “time  is  money.”  “Time  is  worth  gold,”  for  every  minute  is  not  merely 
a temporal  unit  but  “measures”  also  one’s  own  life.  This  is  also  stated  by  a 
proverb  such  as  “gain  time,  gain  life.”  Yet  what  is  gained  is  lost  as  well.  And  if 
time  lost  equals  life  lost,  then,  according  to  the  maxim  attributed  to  the 
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Athenian  Antifones,  “the  most  costly  expense  is  time”  (see  Lacerda).  1 his  is 

j how  the  clock  strikes  during  the  chapter  in  question: 

i 

I 

Usually  when  I couldn’t  sleep,  the  chiming  of  the  grandfather  clock  would  upset 

j me  very  much.  The  mournful  tick-tock,  slow  and  dry,  seemed  to  say  with  every 

j note  that  I was  having  one  instant  less  of  life.  Then  1 would  picture  an  old  devil 

I sitting  between  two  sacks,  that  of  life  and  that  of  death,  takiyig  out  the  coins  of  life 

\ and  giving  them  to  death,  counting  them  like  this: 

! “Another  less  ...”  (54.89;  my  emphasis) 

Thus  imagined  by  Bras  as  the  old,  the  eternal  devil  who  transfers  the  coins 
of  life  to  the  side  of  death,  time  spends,  consumes  life.  The  tick-tock  of  the 
^ grandfather  clock,  which  provides  a sound  to  temporal  flux,  is  like  a count- 
down— “with  every  note  [...]  one  instant  less  of  life.”  It  is  like  the  tinkling  of 
I every  coin  that  is  subtracted  from  the  vital  reserve  and  then  tossed  into  the  other 
sack.  In  contrast  to  life,  death  does  not  suffer  the  consumption  imposed  by  time, 
“death  doesn’t  age”  (“a  morte  nao  envelhece”),  as  Bras  will  say  in  chapter  138, 
“To  a Critic.”  Moreover,  as  he  has  already  said  in  chapter  6,  time  Is  at  its  service; 
it  is  “the  minister  of  death”  (“o  ministro  da  morte”).  Let  us  remember  here  the 
passage  from  Dom  Casmurro  during  which  the  narrator-protagonist.  Bento 
Santiago,  carries  with  him  the  recently  bought  poison,  a portable  death,  like  a 
pocket  watch.  In  this  passage,  the  eternity  and  incorruptibility  of  death  are 
expressed  with  yet  another  metaphor  related  to  the  semantic  field  of  money: 

I know  I wrote  some  letters,  and  bought  a substance.  I’ll  not  say  what,  so  as  not 
to  awaken  the  urge  to  try  it  out.  The  pharmacy  has  failed,  it’s  true:  the  owner 
became  a banker,  and  the  bank  is  doing  well.  When  I felt  death  in  my  pocket  I 
felt  happy  as  if  I had  won  the  grand  prize  in  the  lottery,  or  even  more  than  that, 
for  lottery  prizes  can  be  frittered  away,  which  is  not  true  of  death.  (Dom  Casmurro 
134.225;  my  emphasis)^ 

Even  death,  a “prize”  that  cannot  be  frittered  away,  can  be  bought  in  a reg- 
I ular  pharmacy.  In  this  role,  that  is,  to  provide  a means  not  to  save  but  to  extin- 
; { guish  life,  the  pharmacy  would  have  failed  as  well,  failed  with  regard  to  its 
^ 1 Intent.  At  the  same  time,  when  there  is  a threat  to  life,  a “failure”  of  the  phar- 
a ' macy,  the  finances  are  booming:  “The  owner  became  a banker,  and  the  bank 
f I prospers.”  At  the  beginning  of  this  essay  I highlighted  the  negative,  degrading 
e influence  of  money  and  the  economic  sphere  in  the  life  of  the  dependents,  that 
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is,  the  debtors,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  more  fortunate  socially  and  to  whom 
they  are  indebted:  feelings,  as  counterfeit  money  bills,  can  be  deceptive,  spiri-  j 

tual  and  moral  values  collapse,  as  they  are  accommodating  to  lower  ones,  and  ' 

thus  the  horizon  of  personal  relations  becomes  narrower  and  is  impoverished.  ; 

I he  relations  of  moral  debt  receive  a particularly  interesting  formulation  in 
the  “theory  of  benefits”  of  the  cherished  friend  of  Bras,  Quincas  Borba.  The  nar- 
rator dedicates  chapter  149,  which  carries  that  title,  to  a dialogue  with  the  father 
of  Humanitism,  wherein  he  develops  the  theory,  which  is  amusingly  expounded, 
but  not  less  coherent  for  that.  Let  us  look  at  this  reflection,  which  is  inspired  by  i 
the  disregard  of  a debt  of  gratitude  (see  chap.  148,  “The  Unsolvable  Problem”:  , 

“You  can’t  deny  one  fact,”  he  said,  “which  is  that  the  pleasure  of  the  benefactor  is  j 

always  greater  than  that  of  the  benefactee.  What  is  a benefit?  It’s  an  act  that  brings  j 

a certain  deprivation  of  the  one  benefited  to  an  end.  Once  the  essential  effect  has  | 

been  produced,  once  the  deprivation  has  ceased,  that  is,  the  organism  returns  to  its 
previous  state,  a state  ol  indifference.  [. . .]  The  hope  for  other  favors,  of  course,  always 
holds  the  benefactee  in  a remembrance  of  the  first  one,  but  the  fact,  also  one  of  the 
most  sublime  that  philosophy  can  find  in  its  path,  is  explained  by  the  memory  of 
deprivation  or,  using  a different  formula,  by  deprivation’s  continuing  on  in  mem-  ' 

ory,  which  echoes  the  past  pain  and  advises  alertness  for  an  opportune  remedy.  Im  i 

not  saying  that  even  without  this  circumstance  it  doesn’t  sometimes  happen  that  the 
memory  of  the  favor  will  persist,  accompanied  by  a certain  more  or  less  intense  affec- 
tion. But  they’re  true  aberrations  with  no  value  whatever  in  the  eyes  of  a philoso- 
pher.” 

But,  I replied,  “if  there’s  no  reason  for  the  memory  of  the  favor  to  last  in  the 
favored,  there  must  be  even  less  in  relation  to  the  favorer.  I’d  like  you  to  explain  | 

that  point  for  me.” 

“Wliafs  obvious  by  its  nature  can’t  be  explained,”  Quincas  Borba  replied,  “but  I’ll  say  | 

one  thing  more.  The  persistence  of  the  benefit  in  the  memory  of  the  one  performing  it  is 
explained  by  the  very  nature  of  the  benefit  and  its  effects.  In  the  first  place,  there’s  the  , 

feeling  of  a good  deed  and,  deductively,  the  awareness  that  we’re  capable  of  good  acts.  In 
the  second  place,  a conviction  of  superiority  over  another  being  is  received,  a superior- 
ity in  status  and  means,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  legitimately  pleasant  things  for  i 

the  human  organism  according  to  the  best  opinions.”  (149.193-194;  my  emphasis)  i 

The  pleasure  of  the  benefactor  is  always  greater  than  the  one  of  the  bene-  | 
ficiary.  As  it  is  more  pleasurable,  the  memory  of  the  favor  is  more  persistent  ! 
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for  the  one  who  does  it  than  for  the  one  who  receives  it.  The  greater  pleasure 
and  the  greater  persistence  of  the  benefit  in  the  memory  of  the  one  who  offers 
it  is  due  not  only  to  the  feeling  of  a good  deed  and  the  consciousness  that  one 
is  capable  of  good  deeds,  but  also  to  the  conviction  of  superiority  over  one’s 
fellow  creatures.  In  sum,  in  the  system  conceived  by  Borbas,  vanity  is  revealed 
as  an  important  if  not  the  principle  motor  of  generosity.  Although  the  “feel- 
ing of  a good  deed”  might  be  understood  in  the  context  of  Quincas  Borbas’ 
discourse  as  one  connected  to  altruistic  and  compassionate  impulses,  what  fol- 
lows has  to  do  primarily  with  self-love.  The  great  attraction  of  being  generous 
resides  in  the  flattering,  moral  self-image  derived  therefrom  as  well  as  in  the 
proud  affirmation  of  a second  pre-eminence,  the  “superiority  in  station  and  in 
means.”  As  far  as  the  self-image  is  concerned,  let  us  recall  a telling  passage 
from  chapter  61,  “A  project,”  where  the  idea  occurs  to  Bras  to  rehabilitate 
Quincas  Borba  after  he  has  encountered  him  reduced  to  the  state  of  a “beggar 
and  thief”  (98):  “The  need  to  regenerate  him,  get  him  back  to  working  and 
having  respect  for  his  person  was  filling  my  heart.  I was  starting  to  get  a com- 
fortable feeling,  one  of  pulpit,  of  admiration  for  myself'  (61.98;  my  emphasis). 

In  chapter  157,  significantly  entitled  “Brilliant  Phase,”  the  narrator  reit- 
erates the  same  phenomenon  of  social  and  psychological  accountancy  that 
benefits  as  well  as  motivates  the  benefactor: 

And  now  have  a peek  at  my  modesty.  I joined  the  Third  Order  of***  and  hlled  a few 
positions  in  it.  That  was  the  most  brilliant  phase  of  my  life.  Nevertheless,  I shall  be 
silent,  I shan’t  say  anything,  I won’t  talk  about  my  service,  what  I did  for  the  poor  and 
the  infirm,  or  the  recompense  I received,  nothing,  I shall  say  absolutely  nothing. 

Perhaps  the  social  economy  could  profit  somewhat  if  1 were  to  show  how  each  and 
every  outside  reward  is  worth  little  alongside  the  subjective  and  immediate 
reward.  But  that  would  be  breaking  the  silence  I’ve  sworn  to  maintain  at  this 
point.  [...]  I shall  only  state  that  it  was  the  most  brilliant  phase  of  my  life.  The 
pictures  in  it  were  sad.  They  had  the  monotony  of  misfortune  [...].  But  the  joy 
given  to  the  souls  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  is  a recompense  of  some  value.  And 
don’t  tell  me  that  its  negative  because  the  only  one  receiving  it  is  the  one  taken  care  of. 

No.  / 7’eceived  it  in  a reflexive  way,  and  even  then  it  was  great,  so  great  that  it  gave 
me  an  exeellent  idea  of  myself.  ( 1 57.200-201;  my  emphasis) 

The  “social  economy,”  in  other  words,  philanthropy,  the  kind  of  charity 
that  transfers  the  gains  of  the  rich  to  the  needy,  would  surely  increase  if  the 
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former  convinced  themselves  that  those  expenses  are  compensated  less  by  the 
opportunity  to  occupy  honorable  posts  than  by  the  “subjective  and  immedi- 
ate prize,”  the  most  worthy  of  all  rewards.  Therefore,  the  donation  of  the 
philanthropist  is  not  positive  for  the  one  who  receives  it  and  negative  for  he 
whose  patrimony  may  suffer  a small  reduction:  like  a mirror,  the  beneficiary 
reflects  the  image  that  the  benefactor  wishes  or  even  pays  to  see. 

Once  the  difficulties  are  taken  care  of,  the  tendency  of  the  beneficiary  is 
to  forget  the  act  of  his  benefactor.  Even  so,  Quincas  Borba  admits  that  there 
are  motives  for  the  beneficiary  to  remember  the  benefit  received.  The  “mem- 
ory of  deprivation,”  the  desire  to  avoid  it  in  the  future,  as  well  as  “the  hope 
for  more  favors”  that  will  again  come  to  his  help,  if  need  should  be,  are  the 
common  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  “memory  of  the  favor  received”  endures 
in  the  beneficiary.  Our  philosopher  at  last  mentions  another  reason  so  as  not 
to  leave  out  the  exception  to  the  rule,  an  anomaly,  an  extravagance:  the  dis- 
interested recognition,  the  pure  gratitude  for  the  one  who  has  done  us  a favor. 

Quincas  Borba’s  exposition  refers  to  morals  and  especially  psychology,  the 
mental  condition  in  a situation  that  is  commonly  experienced.  It  Is  the  analy- 
sis of  the  psychologically,  morally  commendable  action  to  help  someone,  to 
benefit  the  other. 

In  the  final  half  of  his  reply  to  the  objection  raised  by  Bras,  Quincas  uses 
two  examples.  Let  us  look  at  the  first  one,  when  the  childhood  friend  of  the 
protagonist  mentions  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  and  alludes  to  a passage  from 
the  Praise  of  Folly. 

Erasmus,  who  wrote  some  good  things  in  his  In  Praise  of  Folly,  called  attention  to 
the  complacency  with  which  two  donkeys  rub  against  each  other.  I’m  far  from 
rejecting  that  observation  by  Erasmus,  but  I shall  say  what  he  didn’t  say,  to  wit, 
that  if  one  of  the  donkeys  rubbed  better  than  the  other,  he  would  have  some  spe- 
cial indication  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes.  (149.194;  my  emphasis) 

The  example  of  the  donkeys  that  rub  against  each  other  is  especially 
revealing.  The  reciprocity  of  the  action  explains  the  two-sided  nature  of  all 
beneficial  transactions:  even  if  it  is  not  a reciprocal  action  like  this  one  among 
rather  skillful  donkeys,  every  benefit  has  two  sides,  one  turned  to  the  benefi- 
ciary, the  other  to  the  benefactor,  who  gains  the  profits  identified  in  the  text 
and  already  discussed  above. 

However,  the  asymmetry  of  the  relation  between  benefactor  and  beneficiary 
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must  be  emphasized.  It  is  this  inequality  that  the  immodest  Quincas  Borba  illus- 
trates, as  he  amends  Erasmus  by  raising  the  hypothesis  of  a donkey  that  is  rub- 
bing better  than  the  other  one.  As  he  outdoes  his  partner,  the  animal  that  has 
more  talent  for  this  practice  introduces  not  only  a distinction  but  a hierarchy  as 
well.  If  every  benefit  is  always  mutual,  not  every  benefit  presupposes  a symmetri- 
cal reciprocity.  According  to  the  hypothesis  of  Borba,  even  in  the  rubbing  inter- 
change among  the  donkeys  the  symmetry  disappears.  The  positions  of  benefac- 
tor and  beneficiary,  of  agent  and  recipient,  cease  to  be  exchangeable.  In  the  act  of 
benefiting  someone,  as  it  is  analyzed  by  Quincas  Borba,  only  the  benefactor  may 
occupy  both  places.  He  is  the  agent  and  recipient  of  the  benefice  he  practiced. 
The  beneficiary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  th  recipient,  be  it  as  end,  as  means,  or 
as  an  instrument,  so  that  the  benefactor  turns  the  benefice  narcissistically  toward 
himself.  Yet,  even  if  every  sense  of  generosity,  every  altruistic  Intent  of  the  act 
would  be  eliminated  (which  is  not  the  case:  the  argumentation  of  Quincas  Borba 
rather  suggests  the  coexistence  of  altruistic  and  egoistic  motivations),  the  enacted 
benefice  would  still  possess  an  appearance  of  virtue,  thus  situating  the  benefactor 
in  a morally  advantageous  position,  lilting  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  others  as 
well  as  In  his  own,  for,  as  Bras  says  in  chapter  24,  “by  deceiving  others,  a man 
deceives  himself”  (52).  This  moral  superiority,  whether  it  is  deserved  or  fraudu- 
lent, is  joined  by  the  “superiority  in  status  and  means,”  as  already  indicated  above. 

This  last  superiority  does  not  depend  on  the  lending  of  favors;  It  derives 
simply  from  social  differences.  According  to  one’s  understanding  of  the  word 
“means,”  this  type  of  superiority  can  also  refer  to  innate  faculties  and  attrib- 
utes. Let  us  now  look  at  the  second  example  mentioned  above,  precisely  the 
one  of  a physical  superiority,  of  a natural  gift,  an  example  that  brings  up  a 
comparison  with  the  sphere  of  morals: 

Why  is  it  that  a pretty  woman  looks  into  a mirror  so  much  if  not  because  she  finds 
herself  pretty  and,  therefore,  it  gives  her  a certain  superiority  over  a multitude  of 
women  less  pretty  or  absolutely  ugly?  Conscience  is  just  the  same.  It  looks  at  itself 
quite  often  when  it  finds  itself  pretty.  Nor  is  remorse  anything  else  but  the  twitch 
of  a conscience  that  sees  itself  repugnant.  (149.194;  my  emphasis) 

In  chapter  51  was  presented  the  moral  strategy,  or,  if  you  will,  the  cos- 
metic procedure  advisable  for  a consciousness  that  looks  into  the  mirror  and 
is  frightened  by  what  it  sees:  it  suffices  that  it  takes  in  some  fresh  air,  open- 
ing a window  whenever  another  one  is  closed,  for  it  to  maintain  a rested  face 
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and  a pleasing  appearance.  I 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  superiority — always  mentioned  in  The  I 
Posthumous  Memoirs — may  have,  at  the  beginning,  an  objective  character  j 
(innate  or  social),  the  text  invariably  approaches  it  by  way  of  its  psychologi-  I 
cal,  behavioral,  and  moral  effects. 

Bras,  who  is  explicitly  motivated  by  vanity — “love  of  glory,”  “thirst  for  ! 
fame”  (2.9)  in  his  own  words — Quincas  Borba  and  other  characters  in  the 
Memoirs  seek  a superiority  that  their  social  condition  and  their  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual  gifts  allow  them  to  have. 

From  early  on,  Quincas  Borba  manifests  the  following  disposition  of  spirit: 

Ir  was  a pleasure  to  see  Quincas  Borba  play  the  emperor  during  the  festival  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  our  children’s  games  he  would  always  choose  the  role  of  king,  min- 
ister, general,  someone  supreme,  whoever  he  might  be.  (13.32)*^ 


Later,  the  supremacy  chosen  by  him  was  to  be  the  creator  of  a philosoph- 
ical system,  Humanitism,  “that  not  only  explains  and  describes  the  origin  and 
consummation  of  things,  but  takes  a great  step  beyond  Zeno  and  Seneca, 
whose  stoicism  was  really  child’s  play  alongside  [his]  moral  recipe.”  Fde 
thought  of  calling  his  system  “Borbism,”  but  this  “first  inclination  showed 
great  presumption” — as  he  must  recognize.  It  was  he  regrets,  “a  vain  title  as 
well  as  being  crude  and  bothersome,”  only  to  then  express  his  “pleasure  of 
finally  having  grasped  truth  and  happiness”  “after  so  many  centuries  of  strug- 
gle, research,  discovery,  systems,  and  failures”  (91.136). 

With  Bras  the  situation  is  not  different.  Although  they  have  failed,  he 
never  restrained  his  ambitions.  Either  his  megalomania  suffered  from  its 
generic,  vague  character  or  else  he  was  lacking  in  dedication  and  tenacity.  The 
idea  of  a medicine  (of  external  use!)  against  human  melancholy,  the  only 
“idee  hxe”  that  he  truly  strove  to  realize,  led  him  to  neglect  his  own  health 
and  he  died  of  pneumonia.  Thus  together  with  him  died  the  invention  of  the 
“Bras  Cubas  Poultice,”  which  would  assign  him  the  “first  place  among  men 
above  science  and  wealth,”  since  it  is  “the  genuine  and  direct  inspiration  of 
heaven”  (160.203).  On  his  way  to  Europe,  where  he  was  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  the  young  Bras  already  speculated  about  his  destiny: 


I 


Great  future?  Maybe  a naturalist,  a literary  man,  an  archeologist,  a banker,  a 
politician,  or  even  a bishop — let  it  be  a bishop — as  long  as  it  meant  responsibil- 
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ity,  preeminence,  a Hne  reputation,  a superior  position.  (20.46;  my  emphasis) 

Even  Prudencio,  the  young  black  slave  that  had  been  regularly  mistreated 
by  the  boy  Bras  (1 1.25),  once  be  is  grown  up  and  freed  from  slavery,  is  able 
to  abandon  prudence  and  buy  a slave  that  confirms  his  new  status  and  to 
whom  he  transfers  the  mistreatment  that  he  himself  had  suffered,  “the  blows 
received”  (68.109).  He  ascends,  as  it  were,  from  the  position  of  oppressed  to 
the  one  of  oppressor,  and  with  this  social  ascent  he  conc]uers  an  accessible  and 
compensatory  superiority: 

Now  that  he  was  free,  however,  he  had  the  free  use  of  himself,  his  arms,  his  legs, 
he  could  work,  rest,  sleep  unfettered  from  his  previous  status.  Now  he  could  make 
up  for  everything.  He  bought  a slave  and  was  paying\\\m  back  with  high  interest 
the  amount  \\fsd  received  from  me.  (68.109;  my  emphasis) 

Ironically,  the  narrator-protagonist  chooses  a monetary  metaphor  in  order 
to  describe  a relation  that  does  not  involve  money,  does  not  require  payment, 
be  it  in  hills,  be  It  in  natura,  except  for  the  act  of  purchase  that  gave  rise  to 
it — the  relation  between  a slave  and  his  master  (or,  more  precisely,  the  son  of 
his  master).  The  “amount”  (“quantias,”  in  the  original)  that  Prudencio 
received  from  little  master  Bras  were  the  latter’s  mistreatments.  As  he  could 
not  protest,  much  less  reply  in  kind,  that  is,  to  pay  with  the  same  currency^ 
blow  for  blow,  he  ended  up  postponing  the  revenge,  as  it  was  transferred, 
years  later,  to  a substitute  object.  Since  Bras  would  never  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  his  misbehavior  and  never  have  to  pay  for  the  abuses  performed, 
let  alone  “with  high  interest,”  Prudencio  found  a stunt  man  to  substitute  for 
him  in  such  scenes.  In  the  passage  quoted  above,  the  narrator  modifies  the 
passive  sense  of  the  expression  “to  pay  with  interest”  (that  is,  to  “severely 
endure  the  consequences  of  an  act,”  according  to  the  dictionary  Houaiss), 
thus  assimilating  it,  in  a way,  to  the  new  condition  of  Prudencio,  freeman  and 
owner  of  a slave:  In  this  position,  he  could  have  money  and  make  use  of  It, 
by  buying,  say,  a slave  to  whom  he  would  religiously  “pay”  the  same  “salary” 
he  had  received  from  Bras,  only  augmented  by  “interest,”  a very  high  one, 
naturally,  as  it  has  accumulated  over  such  a long  time. 

Yet  vanity,  self-love,  almost  always  submits  itself  to  the  “superior  position.” 
The  freed  Prudencio  did  not  cease  to  act  in  a servile  way  in  front  of  the  son  of 
his  ex-master.  Bras  held  the  intellect  and  the  lessons  of  Quincas  Borba  in  high 
esteem:  “The  value  of  the  authority  of  a great  philosopher  is  found  in  the 
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smallest  things”  (137.181).  Already  the  father  of  Humanitism,  after  inheriting  j 
a fortune,  returned  the  stolen  watch  to  his  friend  Bras,  who  gave  him  gener-  \ 
ous  alms  in  a time  of  great  need  and  whom  he  treated  with  a certain  conde-  j 
scendence.  Moreover,  he  esteemed  his  thinking  to  be  much  better,  profound,  | 
and  true  than  anyone  else’s  (Zeno,  Seneca,  Pascal,  Voltaire,  Erasmus  ...). 

Finally,  one  should  mention  the  well-known  last  paragraph  of  the  last  | 
chapter,  “On  Negatives.”  Here,  the  autobiographical  narrator  draws  up  the  , 
posthumous  balance  of  his  life  and  concludes: 

Putting  one  and  another  thing  together,  any  person  will  probably  imagine  that 
there  was  neither  a lack  nor  a surfeit  and,  consequently,  that  / went  ojf  squared 
with  life.  And  he  imagines  wrong.  Because  on  arriving  at  this  other  side  of  the 
mystery  I found  myself  with  a small  balance,  which  is  the  hnal  negative  in  this  | 

chapter  of  negatives — I had  no  children,  I haven’t  transmitted  the  legacy  of  our  j 

misery  to  any  creature.  (160.203;  my  emphasis) 

j 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Bras,  he  did  not  “[go]  off  squared  with  ; 
life,”  that  is,  without  owing  anything  and  without  anyone  owing  him  any- 
thing in  material,  moral,  or  emotional  terms,  for  he  does  not  consider  that  | 
the  losses  were  equal  to  the  gains,  as  he  did  not  have  either  deficiencies  or  sur- 
plus. He  thinks  that  he  is  left  with  a positive  balance,  which,  like  most  of  the 
gains  and  advantages  of  his  leisured  existence,  is  actually  negative:  “I  had  no 
children,  1 haven’t  transmitted  the  legacy  of  our  misery  to  any  creature.” 
Thus,  the  only  inheritance  left  by  Bras  was  monetary,  the  three  hundred  can- 
tos that  he  owned  when  he  died.  To  the  degree  that  money  extends  its  “juris-  j 
diction”  to  the  sphere  of  feelings,  the  territory  of  authentic  and  disinterested  ' 

sentiments  is  reduced.  The  twenty  bonds  bequeathed  to  the  friend  who  spoke  j 

at  the  funeral  of  the  protagonist  do  not  insure  friendship,  but  its  simulacrum:  | 

feigned  feelings  cost  true  money.  Ironically,  the  bequest  of  Bras  thus  finances 
our  misery,  favoring  human  weakness  and  indignity. 

We  have  seen,  then,  how  in  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  the  themes  of  self- 
love,  vanity,  dignity,  and  money,  as  they  apply  to  the  asymmetrical  relations 
between  individuals,  are  intertwined  and  how  they  generate  social  and  moral  j 
debts  (which,  perversely,  are  impossible  to  fulfill  for  those  of  humble  condi-  | 
tion),  such  as  the  relations  of  benefice  or  favors — themes  that  are  repeatedly  j 
expressed  through  a vocabulary  associated  with  economy,  the  use  of  which  is  j 
far  from  being  neutral.  This  language  contaminates  everything  it  touches,  ^ 
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like  an  infamous  Midas.  Once  they  acquire  their  market  value,  feelings,  ges- 
tures, and  attitudes  depreciate.  Everything  praised  in  the  moral  and  affective 
sphere  has  its  nature  distorted. 


Notes 

^ Throughout  this  essay  the  term  “agregado”  is  left  in  the  original,  as  the  common  English 
translation  as  “servant”  is  inappropriate.  An  “agregado”  is  a lodger  or  dependent  in  a “big 
house”  {casa- grande) , such  as  Machado  himself  had  been  brought  up  as.  (Translator’s  note) 

^ Aside  from  Faoro,  Roberto  Schwarz  has  treated  exhaustively  the  theme  of  paternalistic 
relations,  of  relations  of  dependency,  of  clientelism,  and  favor  in  his  analyses  of  Machado’s  nov- 
els. Among  other  indispensable  studies  of  the  same  author,  see  Ao  Vencedor  as  batatas.  Forma 
literdria  e processo  social  nos  inlcios  do  romance  brasilciro\  Um  mestre  na  periferia  do  capitalismo: 
Machado  de  Assis  (A  Master  on  the  Periphery  of  Capitalism)-,  “A  novidade  das  Memorias  postu- 
mas  de  Bras  Cubas”  47-64;  “A  contribui(;ao  de  John  Gledson”  and  “Um  mestre  na  periferia  do 
capitalismo”  (interview):  106-1 12  and  220-226.  Although  in  contrast  to  this  essay,  it  cioes  not 
carry  out  a stylistic  analysis,  and  does  not  treat  specifically  the  economic  metaphors  and  the  role 
of  language  in  the  dissemination  of  favor  and  mercantile  relations  throughout  the  moral  and 
affective  universe,  the  study  by  Xavier  comments  upon  some  of  the  passages  of  The  Posthumous 
Memoirs  analyzed  here.  Obviously,  there  are  convergences  and  divergences  between  the  two 
analyses,  which  I will  not  discuss  in  this  study.  In  this  regard,  I refer  to  the  chapter  “O  favor  Ts 
avessas”  (49-69),  dedicated  to  a reading  of  the  Memorias. 

^ In  the  Bible  of  David  Martin  (1707;  revised  in  1744),  the  French  translation  of  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  Bible  de  Geneve,  verse  12  is  translated  thus:  “Et  nous  quitte  nos  dettes, 
comme  nous  quittons  aussi  [les  dettes]  a nos  debiteurs.”  In  the  Bible  of  Jean-Frederic  Ostervald 
(1744,  revised  in  1996),  a protestant  pastor  and  theologian,  who  revised  and  corrected  the 
translation  by  Martin,  we  read  (aside  from  his  elaborations  “Arguments  e reflexions  sur  I’Ecrit- 
ure  Sainte”):  “Pardonne-nous  nos  peches,  comme  aussi  nous  pardonnons  a ceux  qui  nous  out 
offenses.”  In  the  so-called  Eausanne  Bible,  published  in  1872,  we  find:  “Et  remets-nous  nos 
dettes,  comme  nous  les  remettons  nous-memes  a nos  debiteurs.”  In  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  by  the  protestant  pastor  Eouis  Segond,  published  in  1880  and  revised  in  1910,  reads 
as  follows:  “pardonne-nous  nos  offenses,  comme  nous  aussi  nous  pardonnons  a ceux  qui  nous 
ont  offenses.”  In  Portuguese,  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  Joao  Ferreira  d’Almeida 
(published  in  1712)  has:  “e  perdoa  as  nossas  diVidas,  assim  como  nos  tambem  temos  perdoado 
aos  nossos  devedores.” 

The  expression  is  used  by  the  narrator-protagonist  of  Assis,  Dom  Casmurro  (42;  trans. 
Gregory  Rabassa). 

^ The  original  reads:  “comcTcio  dos  homens”  (Assis,  Memorias  11^) . 

^ Note  that  the  original  reads  “a  genre  das  lojas”  (“the  shop  people”)  and  thus  refers  to  those 
who  work  there  or  to  the  owners,  but  not  to  the  customers. 

^The  original  reads  “arroubos  possessorios.” 

^ The  original  reads:  “porque  o premio  da  loteria  gasta-se,  e a morte  ndo  se  gasta  (Assis, 
Dom  Casmurro  244).  The  verb  “gastar-se”  means  both  “to  be  spent”  and  “to  be  used  up.” 
(Translator’s  note) 

^ The  original  reads:  'Aima  supremacia,  qualquer  que  fosse"  (Assis,  Memorias  126). 
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Picturing  Machado  de  Assis 


Machado  de  Assis'  personal  correspondence  with 
last  verses  of  poem  "A  mosca  azul." 
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Machado  de  Assis'  personal  objects. 
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Machado  de  Assis  - 35  years  old. 
Photography  Insley  Pacheco. 
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Machado  de  Assis. 

Photography  Insley  Pacheco. 
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The  Paradox  of  the  Alienist 


Abel  Barros  Baptista 
Translated  by  Anna  Klobucka 


Abstract.  This  paper  argues  that  the  novella  “O  Alienista”  articulates  the 
two  contrary  dimensions  of  Simao  Bacamarte’s  last  gesture  as  a twofold 
alfirmation:  an  athrmation  of  the  insurmountable  difference  that  separates 
science  from  madness  and  an  affirmation  of  their  confusion  in  the  person 
of  the  alienist.  This  double  assertion  is  the  story’s  principle  of  coherence 
and  the  fulcrum  of  its  originality:  the  narrative  creates  a distance  between 
its  two  segments,  bringing  together  at  the  moment  of  closure  what  it  has 
never  allowed  us  to  confuse  as  it  developed. 


C’est  un  curieux  paradoxe  de  voir  la  pratique  medicale  entrer  dans  ce  domaine 
incertain  de  quasi-miracle  au  moment  ou  la  connaissance  de  la  maladie  mentale 
essaie  de  prendre  un  sens  de  positivite.  D’un  cote  la  folie  se  met  a distance  dans 
un  champ  objectif  on  disparaissent  les  menaces  de  la  deraison;  mais  en  ce  meme 
instant  le  fou  tend  a former  avec  le  medecin,  et  dans  tine  unite  sans  partage,  une 
sorte  de  couple,  ou  la  complicite  se  none  par  des  tres  vieilles  appartenances. 

— Michel  Foucault  526 

Although  Machado  cie  Assis’  novella  “O  Alienista”  does  not  enjoy  a degree  of 
prestige  comparable  to  that  accorded  his  novel  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras 
Cubas,  in  spite  of  its  inclusion  in  Papeis  Avulsos,  the  first  short  story  collec- 
tion of  the  author’s  so-called  mature  period,  today  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
those  texts  that  any  modestly  informed  reader  either  already  knows  or  con- 
siders familiar,  as  if  he  or  she  had  read  it  before  actually  reading  it.  The  reader 
fancies  from  the  outset  that  the  alienist  Simao  Bacamarte  will  in  the  end 
prove  to  be  the  only  true  madman  in  the  placid  town  of  Itaguaf,  which  in  the 
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meantime  he  has  turned  upside  down  with  his  theories  of  madness  and  the 
establishment  of  Casa  Verde,  his  asylum  lor  the  insane.  It  is,  in  fact,  easy  to 
argue  that  the  novella  itself  suggests  this  from  the  beginning.  In  a sense,  its 
outcome  is  indeed  predictable:  among  other  reasons,  because  given  the  logic 
of  the  protagonist’s  trajectory  it  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  only  possible  outcome. 
Consequently,  In  approaching  the  story  the  critics’  tendency  has  been  to 
locus  only  on  those  aspects  of  Simao  Bacamarte’s  figure  and  actions  that 
point  “beyond,”  with  the  alienist  becoming  the  surface  of  “something  else” 
that  emerges  Irom  the  depths  ol  allegory.  I quote  the  following  recent  exam- 
ple Irom  an  essay  by  Alfredo  Bosi: 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  “The  Alienist,”  the  first  novella  ol  Machados  maturity, 
that  it  satirizes  the  application  ol  a scientific  perspective  to  the  study  of  madness. 

It  is  true  that,  with  the  center  of  its  plot  occupied  by  the  distinction  between  rea- 
son and  unreason,  the  story  acquires  an  amtising  aura  of  a comedie  d’erreurs  ani- 
mated by  the  ever-present  suggestion  that  its  only  truly  alienated  character  is  the 
alienist  himsell.  This  is  the  superficial  elfect,  the  paradox  sustained  by  the  narrator 
Irom  the  beginning  to  the  end  ol  the  novella.  The  exemplum,  the  typification  that 
produces  the  comedy,  at  first  reading  appears  to  be  associated  solely  with  Dr.  Simao 
Bacamarte,  a man  ol  science  to  the  core,  consequent  to  the  point  of  ridicule.  Like 
an  operatic  prima  donna.  Dr.  Bacamarte  steals  the  reader’s  attention. 

But  to  me  this  story  ol  madness  seems  to  point  toward  another  dimension, 
which  both  includes  and  surpasses  the  caricattire  ol  the  perfect  alienist.  (88) 

Bosi’s  use  ol  the  term  “caricature”  reflects  the  model  of  reading  prevailing  in 
Machadian  criticism:  the  caricature  allows  for  an  easy  recognition  of  its  object, 
creating  an  illusion  ol  intelligibility  that  satisfies  the  common  reader.  This  sur- 
lace,  however,  is  deceptive:  in  the  deception  and  against  it  the  critic  locates  a 
fissure  in  which  an  explanatory — that  is,  demystifying — commentary  can  be 
planted.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  even  this  comic  and  lantasist 
novella  has  not  escaped  the  vein  of  critical  nationalism  that  has  dominated  the 
Brazilian  tradition  ol  reading  Machado.  Beyond  the  caricature  lurks  Brazil’s  his- 
torical reality,  which  can  always  be  lucidly  discerned  and  denounced,  with  the 
familiar  result:  Itaguai  becomes  an  allegory  ol  Brazil. i Bosi’s  analysis  distances 
itself  however,  Irom  the  reference  to  Brazil,  seeking  in  the  novella  a lesson 
broader  and  obviously  removed  from  any  national  specificity.  I return  to  the 
above  passage  at  the  same  point  where  I interrupted  the  quote: 
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For  it  depicts  clearly  a scenario  of  power.  Bacamarte  is  nor  in  the  least  the  type  of  a 
crazy  scientist,  marginalized  and  subject  to  the  derision  of  the  right-minded...  . His 
status  as  a nobleman  who  enjoys  royal  favor  transforms  him  into  a dictator  of  poor 
Itaguaf.  The  towns  population  suffers  the  effects  of  his  terrorism  of  prestige,  of  which 
the  relations  between  the  physician  and  the  patient,  the  psychiatrist  and  the  madman, 
are  merely  particular  cases.  The  exercise  of  power  becomes,  therefore,  the  axis  of  the 
story  before  the  narrative  turns  to  fanciful  ideas  of  a steely-eyed  scientist. . . . 

The  asylum  is  the  House  of  Power,  which  Machado  knew  long  before  the 
opponents  of  psychiatry  voiced  their  denunciations.  [...] 

There  is,  then,  a preexisting  state  of  authority  that  bends  the  tongue  and  the 
spine  of  those  who  surround  Simao  Bacamarte.  This  authority  is  exercised  in  the 
name  of  an  activity  considered  to  be  neutral,  “above  common  appetites”;  science 
and  the  love  of  truth  that  inspires  psychiatry.  (88-90) 

The  pertinence  of  these  observations  is  undeniable:  the  alienists  actions 
depend  decisively  on  his  power  and  are,  unmistakably,  acts  of  power.  But  is  it 
viable  to  deduce  this  specific  authority  from  some  general  and  superior  form  of 
power?  At  the  dawn  of  the  rebellion,  the  barber  Porffrio  rises  against  “the  experi- 
ments of  a medical  despot”  (21). 2 But  later  he  tells  the  already  vanquished 
Bacamarte  that  “the  government  recognizes  that  the  question  is  purely  scientific 
and  that  scientific  issues  cannot  be  resolved  by  legislation”  (29).  The  power 
referred  to  by  Bosi  has  the  form  of  a “preexisting  command”  that  remains 
unmodihed  throughout  history  and  that,  in  particular,  seems  to  leave  other  pow- 
ers unchanged,  as  if  it  were  superimposed  over  all  of  them,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  and  even  before  the  beginning:  an  original  condition  that  precedes  and 
determines  all  else.  This  is  why  the  alienists  action  is  reduced  to  a “particular 
case”:  arriving  after  power,  it  is  a scientists  “fanciful  idea.”  By  thus  opening  the 
way  towards  the  idea  of  caricature,  Bosi  ends  up  reproducing  the  common  oppo- 
sition encountered  by  the  alienist  in  the  framework  of  the  novella  itself,  the  oppo- 
sition legitimized  by  the  suspicion  that  Bacamarte  is  protected  by  his  social  status 
and  the  complicity  of  the  powers  that  be,  which  enable  his  authority.  In  Bosis 
analysis,  Bacamarte’s  power  is  not  specifically  the  power  of  a scientist.  As  a result, 
the  novellas  outcome  loses  definition  and  interest:  at  its  limit,  in  fact,  the  alienist’s 
condition,  madness  and  its  theories,  and  Casa  Verde  are  all  dissolved,  leaving 
almost  no  residue  in  the  operation  of  iillegory.  Once  revealed,  the  only  madman 
of  Itaguaf  represents,  in  the  end,  comic  excess:  the  final  touch  of  caricature  and, 
as  such,  a mere  sign  of  the  hyperbolic  surface  of  the  stor)L 
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Nevertheless,  and  this  is  the  hilcrtim  on  which  the  novella’s  originality 
hinges,  Simao  Bacamarte  is  not  revealed  as  the  only  madman  of  Itaguai; 
instead,  he  declares  himself  to  be  the  only  madman  of  Itaguai.  In  a very  pre- 
cise sense,  to  conclude  that  the  alienist  is  the  only  one  who  Is  alienated  means 
to  adopt  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  the  alienist  himself:  it  means  to  accept 
that  Simao  Bacamarte  remains  the  only  authority  in  the  novella  capable  of 
deciding  who  is  and  who  is  not  insane.  This  is  not  an  insignificant  coinci- 
dence, given  that  the  story  narrates  the  emergence  of  a new  kind  of  power — 
the  power  to  label  and  to  exclude  the  insane — whose  legitimacy  its  outcome 
at  the  same  time  sustains  and  contests.  In  this  sense,  the  experience  of  read- 
ing the  story  requires  the  unmaking  ol  an  instance  of  predictability  that  does 
not  reject  what  it  promises.  In  other  words,  the  outcome  Is  made  impossible 
by  the  same  process  that  makes  it  predictable.  This  is  the  figure  of  the  para- 
dox I will  now  briefiy  describe. 

The  beginning  of  the  novella  introduces  Simao  Bacamarte  as  the  greatest 
physician  of  all  of  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  who  had  studied  in  Coimbra 
and  Padua.  He  returned  to  Brazil  because  the  Portuguese  king  was  unable  to 
“alcan9ar  dele  que  ficasse  em  Coimbra,  regendo  a universidade,  ou  em 
Lisboa,  expedindo  os  negocios  do  reino.”  Bacamarte’s  reply  to  the  king’s 
appeal  is  significant  in  its  specificity:  “‘Science,’  he  told  His  Majesty,  ‘is  my 
only  office;  Itaguai,  my  universe’”  (1). 

The  alienist  enters  the  scene  defined  by  this  double  restriction,  which  is 
already  based  on  a rule  of  confinement.  Science,  his  “only  office,”  should  not, 
in  principle,  recognize  any  frontiers;  and  what  are  we  to  make  of  his  narrow- 
ing down  of  the  universe  to  Itaguai?  The  town  represents  the  space  in  which 
the  scientist  will  exercise  his  “only  office”:  Itaguai  is,  at  the  same  time,  Simao 
Bacamarte’s  laboratory  and,  figuratively,  his  universe.  But  the  universe  is  also 
the  space  outside  of  which  nothing  exists;  in  this  sense,  Itaguai  is  the  part  that 
disdains  or  does  not  know  the  whole,  a delirious  synecdoche  that  necessarily 
affects  the  “only  office.” 

Machado’s  model  of  a “philosophical  novella,”  which  articulates  “chroni- 
cles” of  “remote  times”  (1)  with  a precisely  demarcated  fictional  microcosm, 
finds  its  condition  of  emergence  in  this  inaugural  sentence  spoken  by 
Bacamarte.  The  utterance  betrays  already  a degree  of  conflict  between  the 
universal  nature  of  his  “only  office”  and  the  limits  circumscribed  by  the 
lunatic  asylum  to  which  he  will  confine  himself,  not  just  in  the  end  but  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  founding.  Still,  it  seems  undeniable  that  this  conflict  is 
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also,  in  its  turn,  restricted  and  reduced  to  hyperbolic  subordination — indi- 

i vidual,  caricatural,  and  comic — to  the  ideals  and  principles  of  science.-^  And 
f if  the  episode  of  the  wedding  certainly  echoes  this  suggestion,  Bacamarte’s 
j decision  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  madness  reinforces  and  particular- 
izes it,  implying  that  his  caricature  of  a scientist  is  about  to  evolve  into  the 
figure  of  a mad  scholar. 

The  first  sign  of  this  is  embedded  in  the  popular  reaction  to  the  idea  of 
setting  up  a lunatic  asylum  in  Itaguai; 

The  proposal  aroused  excitement  and  curiosity  throughout  the  town.  There  was 
I considerable  opposition,  for  it  is  always  difficult  to  uproot  the  established  way  of 

1 doing  things,  however  absurd  or  evil  it  may  be.  The  idea  of  having  madmen  live 

together  in  the  same  house  seemed  itself  to  be  a symptom  of  madness,  as  many 
intimated  even  to  the  doctors  wife.  (2-3) 

ii  One  of  them  is  Father  Lopes,  who  warns  her  that  Bacamarte  is  likely  to 
go  insane:  “All  this  intensive  study,  a man  can  take  just  so  much  of  it  and  then 
his  mind”  (3).  Further  on,  in  the  midst  of  “terror,”  one  of  the  reasons  pro- 
posed by  the  population  to  explain  the  overcrowding  of  Casa  Verde  is  the 

I “monomania  afflicting  the  doctor  himself”  (16).  And  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Canjicas  rebellion,  Sebastian  de  Freitas,  the  dissident  councilman  fascinated 
by  the  description  of  Casa  Verde  (by  the  barber  who  heard  it  from  a local 
poet)  as  the  “Bastille  of  the  human  reason,”  (21)^  asks: 

“I  know  nothing  about  science,  but  if  so  many  men  whom  we  considered  sane  are 
locked  up  as  madmen,  how  do  we  know  that  the  real  madman  is  not  the  psychi- 
atrist himself?”  (21-22) 

In  a word,  the  possibility  that  the  alienist  might  be  the  only  true  madman 
in  Itaguai  is  from  early  on  clearly  inscribed  in  the  text  of  the  novella. 
However,  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  question  asked  by  the  “dis- 
I senter”  councilman  (21)  is  the  climax  of  a clear  and  continuous  process.  In 
reality,  much  has  happened  in  the  meantime.  More  precisely,  two  things  hap- 
pened: first,  the  definitive  installation  of  Casa  Verde,  whose  true  objective,  we 
need  to  stress,  is  to  study  insanity  rather  than  to  protect  or  cure  the  insane — 
“The  main  thing  in  my  work  at  the  Green  House  is  to  study  insanity  in 
depth,  to  learn  Its  various  gradations,  to  classify  the  various  cases,  and  finally 
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to  discover  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  and  its  remedy”  (4) — and  second, 
the  formulation  of  Simao  Bacamarte’s  “new  theory,”  whose  immediate  con- 
sequence is  the  “enlarging  the  realm  of  insanity”  (10) — “Till  now,  madness 
has  been  thought  a small  island  in  an  ocean  of  sanity.  1 am  beginning  to  sus- 
pect that  it  is  not  an  island  at  all  hut  a continent”  (9) — and  the  resulting  ter- 
ror that,  in  its  turn,  leads  to  the  rebellion. 

But  the  essential  consequence  of  these  events  is  another  and  can  be  dis- 
cerned at  two  levels.  First,  as  a radical  and  irreversible  alteration  of  the  dividing 
line  between  reason  and  madness,  which  is  the  objective  of  Bacamartes  theory: 

“Think  of  humanity,”  he  said,  “as  a great  oyster  shell.  Our  first  task,  Soares,  is  to 
extract  the  pearl — that  is,  reason.  In  other  words,  we  must  determine  the  nature 
and  boundaries  of  reason.  Madness  is  simply  all  that  lies  beyond  those  limits.  But 
what  is  reason  if  not  the  equilibrium  of  the  mental  faculties?  An  individual,  there- 
fore, who  lacks  this  equilibrium  in  any  particular  is,  to  that  extent,  insane.”  (11) 

Second,  what  also  happens  is  a definition  of  an  institutional  site  of  deci- 
sion-makingWith.  regard  to  this  boundary  site  that  coincides  with  the  alienist 
himself  who  is  invested  with  his  powers  by  the  town  council.  At  the  first  level, 
the  only  resistance  is  offered  by  Father  Lopes,  in  the  name  of  tradition  and  of 
the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  break  with  it:  “Under  the  present  definition 
of  insanity,  which  has  always  been  accepted  [...]  the  fence  around  the  area  is 
perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory.  Why  not  stay  within  it?”  (11).  The  second 
level  encompasses  the  entire  political  scene  surrounding  Casa  Verde,  from  the 
town  council’s  actions  to  the  episodes  of  popular  revolt  and,  above  all,  the 
crucial  paradox  of  the  story’s  outcome. 

Therefore,  the  subversion  of  the  state  of  things  that  greeted  the  arrival  of 
Simao  Bacamarte  in  Itaguaf  goes  much  further  than  a change  of  habits  with 
respect  to  protecting  and  treating  the  insane:  the  town  has  gained  a lunatic  asy- 
lum but  has  lost  the  notion  of  the  boundary  separating  reason  from  madness — 
“The  terror  grew  in  intensity.  One  no  longer  knew  who  was  sane  and  who  was 
insane”  (19).  The  “new  theory”  has  changed  the  status  of  Casa  Verde,  which 
metamorphoses  from  a passive  shelter  for  the  allegedly  insane  into  an  active  cen- 
ter of  vigilance  of  the  community  and  the  seat  of  both  legislati\^e  and  executive 
power.  Simao  Bacamarte’s  gaze,  his  “restless  and  police-like  eye  over  the  crowd” 
(8),  watches,  interrogates,  and  seizes:  his  “eyes  [. . .]  like  daggers”  (13)  are  the  main 
policing  agency  of  Itaguaf  and  are  served  by  perfectly  legitimate  and  competent 
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means  of  apprehension.  In  sum,  Casa  Verde  defines  the  madness  that  it  then  shel- 
ters coercively,  and  no  limits  are  set  for  its  actions  by  any  other  authority. 

The  question  asked  by  the  dissident  councilman  testifies  to  this  metamor- 
phosis of  the  initial  state  of  things  and  to  the  anxiety  it  has  provoked.  But 
there  is  more  to  it:  the  councilman  refers  to  a site  of  authority  and  his  dissi- 
dence  has  to  do  precisely  with  the  exercise  of  this  authority.  The  entire  coun- 
cil seems  to  be  in  agreement  on  one  point:  that  its  own  authority  outranks  that 
of  Casa  Verde.  However,  while  the  council  exercises  its  authority  confirming 
the  autonomy  of  the  powers  that  it  has  conferred  on  the  alienist — and  conse- 
quently informs  the  rebels  that  “[Casa  Verde  was  a public  institution  and]  that 
scientific  research  must  be  hampered  neither  by  hostile  legislation  nor  by  the 
misconceptions  and  prejudices  of  the  mob”  (20-21) — the  dissident  demands 
restrictive  measures.  Not  because  he  is  against  science  and  its  autonomy  but 
because  he  suspects  that  Simao  Bacamarte  may  be  exercising  his  powers  ille- 
gitimately. But  this  route,  which  respects  the  science  and  assails  the  scientist, 
is  no  longer  available;  once  it  has  been  affirmed  that  Simao  Bacamarte  and  no 
one  else  has  the  authority  to  define  madness,  who  other  than  himself  to  “know 
that  the  real  madman  is  not  the  psychiatrist  himself?’?” 

In  effect,  the  revolution  carried  out  in  Itaguai  by  Simao  Bacamarte,  who 
emerges  from  it  with  absolute  powers,  consists  quite  simply  in  declaring  mad- 
ness to  be  the  exclusive  province  of  science  and  in  removing  it  from  the 
purview  of  religion,  morality,  tradition,  or  common  sense.  And,  in  Itaguai, 
science  is  synonymous  with  Bacamarte.  How,  therefore,  can  he  be  confronted 
if  his  power  is  the  power  of  science  and  if  he  is  the  only  agent  competent  to 
evaluate  his  own  actions?  Moreover,  it  Is  Bacamarte  himself  who  makes  this 
express  announcement  as  he  faces  the  rebels: 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “science  is  a serious  thing  and  it  must  be  treated  seriously. 

For  my  professional  decisions  I account  to  no  one  but  God  and  the  authorities  in 
my  special  held.  If  you  wish  to  suggest  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Green 
House,  I am  ready  to  listen  to  you;  but  if  you  wish  me  to  be  untrue  to  myself,  fur- 
ther talk  would  be  futile.  I could  invite  you  to  appoint  a committee  to  my  care,  but 
I shall  not,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  account  to  you  for  my  methods  and  this  I shall 
never  do  to  a group  of  rebels  or,  for  that  matter,  to  laymen  of  any  description.”  (24) 

These  words  are  addressed  to  the  rebels,  but  can  also  be  taken  to  encom- 
pass the  members  of  the  town  council.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  position 
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taken  by  the  dissident  councilman  exposes  the  dilemma  facing  Itaguai’s  gov- 
erning body  as  the  Canjicas  rebellion  breaks  out:  either  it  refuses  science  or  it 
submits  to  the  scientist;  either  it  destroys  Casa  Verde,  denying  science  an 
exclusive  oversight  of  madness,  or  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  alienist,  mak- 
ing its  own  authority  subservient  to  his.  Machado’s  novella  traces  this 
predicament  and  the  consequences  of  the  councilmen’s  decision  with  pitiless 
clarity:  a new  power  has  emerged,  which  is  stronger  than  their  own  author- 
ity and  threatens  it  insidiously.  From  the  time  of  the  rebellion  onwards,  the 
growth  of  Simao  Bacamarte’s  power  is  paralleled  by  the  loss  of  power  by  the 
council.  This  loss  is  independent  of  the  council’s  actual  membership,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  barber  Porffrio’s  attitude  after  he  is  invested  with 
authority,  which  tends  to  be  interpreted  as  a simple,  or  at  least  transparent, 
mockery  of  political  opportunism.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  kind  of 
advantage  Porffrio  could  derive  from  betraying  the  principal  demand  of  the 
rebellion  that  brought  him  to  power;  at  the  time,  after  all,  “the  barber  felt  a f, 
surging  ambition  to  rule,”  (24)  and  led  the  rebels  towards  Casa  Verde,  divert-  i 
ing  them  from  their  initial  objective  of  seizing  the  town  hall.  The  essential  | 
import  of  this  situation  is  therefore  that  although  the  council’s  authority  is  i 
assumed  by  the  rebels,  its  subordination  to  the  alienist  is  no  longer  reversible 
and  the  barber  can  only  accept  it  as  his  legacy.  He  knows  this,  in  fact,  and 
uses  his  knowledge  to  justify  the  compromise  he  is  seeking:  > 

■I 

1, 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  everybody  thinks  that  most  of  the  people  locked  up  here  are 
perfectly  sane.  But  the  government  recognizes  that  the  question  is  purely  scientific  ,, 
and  that  scientific  issues  cannot  be  resolved  by  legislation.  Moreover,  the  Green 
House  is  now  an  established  municipal  institution.  We  must  therefore  find  a com-  ! 
promise  that  will  both  permit  its  continued  operation  and  placate  the  public.  (29) 

He  then  adds,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  alienist  who  remains  convinced  ' 
that  the  triumph  of  the  rebellion  could  only  lead  to  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion  of  Casa  Verde: 

“That  is  because  you  don’t  appreciate  the  grave  responsibility  of  government,” 
interrupted  the  barber.  “The  people,  in  their  blindness,  may  feel  righteous  indig- 
nation about  something  that  they  do  not  understand;  they  have  a right,  then,  to 
ask  the  government  to  act  along  certain  lines.  The  government,  however,  must 
remember  its  duty  to  promote  the  public  interest,  whether  or  not  this  interest  is 
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in  hill  accord  with  the  demands  made  by  the  public  irselh  I he  revolution,  which 
yesterday  overthrew  a corrupt  and  despicable  Ibwn  Council,  screams  tor  the 
destruction  of  the  Green  House.  But  the  government  must  remain  calm  and 
objective.  It  knows  that  the  elimination  of  the  Green  House  would  not  eliminate 
insanity.  [...]  These  are  matters  for  science,  not  for  politics.”  (30) 


This  is  how  the  rebels’  leader  spells  out,  like  a perfect  disciple  of  Simao 
Bacamarte,  the  principal  and  irreversible  transformation  introduced  by  the 
alienist  in  Itagtiaf:  besides  noting  that  the  power  taken  by  the  rebels  is  dimin- 
ished, he  also  forfeits  the  chance  to  reinforce  it,  presenting  his  gesture  as  a 
proof  of  responsibility  and  ability  to  govern.  Nor  does  he  issue  the  decree  to 
do  away  with  Casa  Verde  until  he  perceives  that  he  is  about  to  lose  all  of  his 
newly  conquereci  authority.  The  alienist  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
by  seizing  fifty  of  the  barber’s  supporters,  a severe  blow  that  puts  an  end  to 
Porffrio’s  rule  as  his  position  is  assumed  by  another  barber.  When  order  is 
finally  restored  by  the  authority  of  the  viceroy,  the  alienist  reaches  the  high- 
est point  of  his  power  and  influence.  The  original  councilmen  are  restored, 
but  they  do  not  recover  the  authority  they  held  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
Casa  Verde  or  even  before  the  Canjicas  rebellion,  and  their  position  is  about 
to  become  even  weaker:  the  council  does  not  hesitate  to  hand  over  to  the 
alienist  first  its  dissident  member  and  then  its  own  president.  The  council’s 
surrender  is  accompanied  by  the  final  elimination  of  all  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  general  population  of  Itaguaf,  which  occurs  when  Simao  Bacamarte 
places  his  own  wife  in  the  asylum: 

Suspicion,  distrust,  accusations  were  all  negated  by  the  commitment  of  his  own 
wife  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart.  No  one  could  ever  again  charge  him  with 
' motives  other  than  those  of  science  itself  He  was  beyond  doubt  a man  of  integrity 
and  profound  objectivity,  a combination  of  Cato  and  Hippocrates.  (35) 

The  inversion  proposed  next  by  Bacamarte,  who  stipulates  that  the  cur- 
rently insane  enjoy,  after  all,  a perfect  balance  of  their  mental  powers,  while  it 
; produces  spectacular  effects  in  the  life  of  the  community,  represents  also  an 
immanent  modification  of  his  science,  which  demonstrates  its  ability  to  sustain 
i self-criticism  and  correction.  It  may  appear  as  a gigantic  disruption  to  an  out- 
! sider’s  eye,  but  it  arises  in  perfect  continuity  with  the  alienist’s  previous  theory 
if  it  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  scientific  progress.  Therefore,  it  does  not 
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alter  the  balance  of  power.  The  council  accepts  the  new  theory  and  legislates 
with  respect  to  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Bacamarte’s  proposal, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  arrest  and  internment  of  the  newly  insane:  it  autho- 
rizes the  procedure,  albeit  limiting  its  duration  to  one  year  and  claiming  the 
authority  to  close  Casa  Verde  if  it  should  prove  necessary  for  reasons  of  public 
order.  It  appears  that  the  council  men  are  taking  precautionary  measures  to 
guarantee  that  their  own  authority  will  always  prevail  over  the  alienist’s.  Their 
action,  however,  proves  to  be  a mere  formality  and  its  efficacy  is  soon  ruined. 
The  dissident  councilman  Freitas  proposes  a restrictive  clause:  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  any  member  of  the  council  be  interned.  The  councilman 
Galvao  opposes  the  motion,  arguing  that  “in  authorizing  a scientific  experi- 
ment on  the  people  of  Itaguai,  the  Council  would  itself  be  unscientific  if  it 
exempted  its  members  or  any  other  segment  of  the  population  from  subjection 
to  the  experiment,”  and,  in  conclusion,  that  membership  on  the  council  “does 
not  exclude  us  from  the  human  race”  (37).  The  irony  of  this  episode  is  extra- 
ordinary; it  presents  the  triumph  of  the  alienist  over  the  council  as  an  act  of 
subordination  that  is  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  transgression: 

Simao  Bacamarte  accepted  the  ordinance  with  all  its  restrictions.  As  for  the 
exemption  of  the  Councilmen,  he  declared  that  they  were  in  no  danger  whatever 
of  being  committed,  for  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  amendment  showed  clearly  that 
they  were  mentally  unbalanced.  He  asked  only  that  Galvao  be  delivered  to  him, 
for  this  Councilman  had  exhibited  exceptional  mental  equilibrium,  not  only  in 
his  objection  to  the  amendment  but  even  more  in  the  calm  that  he  had  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  the  unreasonable  opposition  and  abuse  on  the  part  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  Council  immediately  granted  the  request.  (38) 

Bacamarte’s  triumph  is  complete:  speaking,  as  always,  in  the  name  of  sci- 
ence, he  is  once  again  able  to  neutralize  the  measures  aimed  at  limiting  his 
power  as  a scientist.  Moreover,  he  manages  to  steer  the  council  towards  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  violating  the  clause  it  has  just  approved  with  the 
single  dissenting  vote  by  councilman  Galvao.  Total  subordination  to  science 
is  no  longer  merely  a caricatural  trait  of  the  scientist:  it  has  metamorphosed 
into  a state  of  subservience  in  which  the  entire  town  exists,  held  by  force  in 
subjection  to  scientific  principles.  In  Itaguai  science  has  become  the  Law. 

Yet  the  story  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  description  of  science  as  a form 
of  authority  and  neither  does  it  concentrate  on  the  relationship  between  sci- 
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ence  and  political  power.  Machado’s  motto  is  the  same  as  Bacamarte’s:  Plus 
Ultra! Alienist”  develops  as  a narrative  of  the  emergence  and  consolida- 
tion of  a form  of  power,  hut  its  closure  presents  a fundamental  disturbance, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  inseparable  from  this  power  and  incompatible  with 
it.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  story’s  hyperbolic  audacity  its  conclusion  is 
shown  to  he  unforeseeable  through  the  same  means  that  make  it  possible: 
Simao  Bacamarte’s  self-diagnosis.  The  originality  of  Machado’s  novella  dis- 
tances it  from  the  model  of  satire  that  proceeds  by  unmasking,  since  the 
alienist  does  not  simply  go  mad  in  the  end  and  the  story  does  not  simply 
close  with  the  revelation  of  his  madness.  Simao  Bacamarte  declares  himself  to 
be  insane  and  his  declaration  makes  a decisive  difference. 

After  freeing  the  last  resident  of  Casa  Verde,  Bacamarte  becomes  restless: 
“Were  they  all  really  insane?  Did  I really  cure  them?  Or  is  not  mental  imbal- 
ance so  natural  and  inherent  that  it  was  hound  to  assert  itself  with  or  with- 
out help?”  (43).  Further  reflection  makes  him  opt  for  the  latter  possibility, 
which  brings  about  a crisis: 

The  psychiatrist  contemplated  his  new  doctrine  with  mixed  feelings.  He  was  happy 
because,  after  such  long  study,  experimentation,  and  struggle,  he  could  at  last  affirm 
the  ultimate  truth:  there  never  were  and  never  would  be  any  madmen  in  Itaguai  or 
anywhere  else.  But  when  he  was  happy  a doubt  assailed  him.  In  the  field  of  psychi- 
atry a generalization  so  broad,  so  absolute,  was  almost  inevitably  erroneous.  (43) 

To  resolve  his  crisis — “the  most  dreadful  of  the  spiritual  tempests”  (43) — 
Bacamarte  has  no  other  solution  than  to  declare  himself  the  only  madman  in 
Itaguai.  With  this  extreme  gesture,  he  maintains  his  power  as  the  alienist, 
which  is  upheld  in  this  confrontation  with  the  last  and  only  insane  individ- 
ual in  Itaguai:  it  is  still  Bacamarte  and  no  one  else  that  makes  decisions  about 
madness  and  asserts  who  is  and  who  is  not  alienated.  It  is  thereby  confirmed 
that  only  the  alienist  can  be  in  the  position  to  answer  the  question  asked  by 
the  dissident  councilman.  Yet,  of  course,  with  the  same  gesture  Bacamarte 
destroys  the  site  of  power  he  has  come  to  occupy:  what  appeared  as  the  con- 
dition of  possibility  and  a guarantee  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  actions  is,  in  the 
end,  madness  itself.  Its  manifestations  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  substance 
of  the  theories  the  alienist  kept  proposing  but  are  rooted  instead  in  the  very 
process  of  their  elaboration  and  in  the  conditions  that  assure  autonomous 
and  continuous  unfolding  of  this  process.  Thus,  the  coldness  of  his  behavior. 
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his  inflexible  prosecutorial  vigilance  of  the  community,  his  imperviousness  to  i 
considerations  and  interests  unrelated  to  science,  his  conviction,  self-denial, 
patience,  and  persistence  are  all  incorporated — at  the  moment  when  he  dis- 
covers in  himself  a consummate  personification  of  madness — as  a complete 
set  of  symptoms  of  insanity  without  ceasing  to  function  simultaneously  as  a ' 
perfect  description  of  an  ideal  scientist.  1 he  fact  that  it  is  Bacamarte  himself  ! 
who  makes  the  discovery  and  spells  out  his  diagnosis  demonstrates  precisely  i 
that  he  has  not  abandoned  this  ideal  and  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
sider that  all  his  earlier  activity  may  have  been  prompted  and  spurred  on  by 
madness.  Simao  Bacamarte  does  not  give  up.  On  the  contrary,  since  to  con- 
clude, at  that  juncture,  that  there  have  never  been  any  madmen  in  Itaguaf — 
not  a single  individual  showing  a perfect  balance  of  his  mental  powers — is 
what  would  force  him  to  capitulate  considering  all  his  work  to  have  been,  j 
from  the  beginning,  nothing  but  a gigantic  and  useless  fraud.  The  firmness  1 
of  his  self-diagnosis  allows  him  to  overcome  his  distress  and  anxiety,  insofar 
as  they  are  provoked  by  a crisis  of  science,  and  his  public  declaration,  followed  1 
by  self-interment  in  Casa  Verde,  is  the  ultimate  gesture  that  fully  legitimates  | 
his  work  as  an  alienist  and,  in  particular,  assures  that  prosecution  of  the  : 
insane  remains  a viable  option.  In  the  alienist’s  madness  resides  the  last  |i 
chance  of  survival  for  the  science  of  madness,  demonstrating  as  it  does  the  i! 
necessity  of  believing  in  the  latter’s  basic  tenets:  that  insanity  exists,  that  the  ; 
boundary  separating  it  from  reason  also  exists,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  define  ; 
its  location.  In  a word,  Simao  Bacamarte  proclaims  himself  mad  in  order  to  i 
safeguard  the  distinction  between  reason  and  madness:  he  becomes  alienated  ; 
so  that  he  goes  on  being  an  alienist.  j' 

The  novella  articulates  the  two  contrary  dimensions  of  Bacamarte’s  last  | 
gesture  as  a twofold  affirmation:  an  affirmation  of  the  insurmountable  dif-  j 
ference  that  separates  science  from  madness  and  an  affirmation  of  their  con-  | 
fusion  in  the  person  of  the  alienist.  This  double  assertion  is  the  story’s  prin-  '■ 
ciple  of  coherence  and  the  fulcrum  of  its  originality:  the  narrative  creates  a ' 
distance  between  its  two  segments,  bringing  together  at  the  moment  of  do-  '' 
sure  what  it  has  never  allowed  us  to  confuse  as  it  developed.  For  what  can  be  ■ 
inferred  from  all  this  is  not  that  the  boundary  between  madness  and  reason 
is  movable  and  impossible  to  pin  down;  or  that  the  project  for  a science  of 
insanity  is  the  greatest  insanity  of  all;  or  that  what  disturbs  the  realization  of 
this  project  and  brings  about  its  crisis  is  doubt,  anxiety,  distress,  or  insecurity 
with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  domain  of  madness.  Simao  Bacamarte’s  ges- 
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tiire  reveals  that  the  entire  science  of  madness  is  founded  on  a division  that 
excludes  madness  programmatically  from  the  territory  of  reason;  that  is,  a sci- 
ence of  madness  can  only  he  constituted  if,  as  a matter  of  principle  and  prior 
to  any  scrutiny,  it  is  considered  to  he  safe  from  insanity.  The  gesture  is  impos- 
sible because  it  proposes  such  a scrutiny  in  perfect  continuity  with 
Bacamarte’s  actions  as  an  alienist.  This  is  the  true  essence  of  his  madness:  a 
new  kind  of  madness  that  required  the  entire  experience  of  Casa  Verde  in 
order  to  become  revealed.  The  alienist  would  not  have  recognized  his  own 
insanity  if,  at  the  beginning,  he  had  not  believed  himself  safely  sheltered  from 
insanity.  In  this  sense,  what  makes  Simao  Bacamarte  the  only  madman  of 
Itaguai  is  that  he  is  the  only  scientist  of  Itaguai. 


Notes 

^ Karia  Muricy  has  seen  in  “The  Alienist”  an  allusion,  also  by  way  of  caricature,  to  the 
“process  of  normalization  ot  the  Brazilian  society”:  “Thus,  the  town  ot  Itaguai  appears  as  an 
allegory  of  nineteenth-century  Brazilian  society;  it  the  mores  described  in  the  novella  are  still 
those  ot  colonial  Brazil,  Simao  Bacamarte’s  scientific  novelties  correspond  to  the  innovations 
that  psychiatrists  were  at  that  time  introducing  through  social  medicine”  (33).  The  issue  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  models  dominates  this  reading:  according  to  Muricy,  Machado  avails 
himself  of  caricature  in  order  to  denounce  the  inadequacy  of  an  imported  model.  The  critic 
attempts  to  move  beyond  this  confrontation  and  this  denunciation,  however,  even  though 
retaining  as  central  to  her  argument  the  reference  to  nineteenth-century  Brazilian  society:  “At 
stake  is  not  merely  a description  of  our  maladjustment  to  European  models.  Machado’s  text 
attains  its  critical  dimension  insofar  as  it  bears  witness  to  the  process  of  normalization  being 
undergone  by  the  Brazilian  society,  with  all  its  idiosyncrasies,  presenting  it  as  uniquely  ours  and 
expressing  skepticism  with  regard  to  its  values.  It  is  possible  to  discern  in  the  humor  of  ‘The 
Alienist’  a penetrating  criticism  of  Brazilian  psychiatry’s  controlling  intent  with  regard  to  the 
country’s  population,  as  well  as  a precise  understanding  of  the  reciprocal  alliance  between  the 
emergent  discipline  and  the  political  power.  But  it  is  particularly  owing  to  its  ironic  view  of 
1 experimental  positivism,  of  high  humanitarian  ideals  of  psychiatric  knowledge,  and  of  the  pre- 
j SLimable  conformity  of  the  latter  with  universal  principles  of  reason — conformity  deployed  by 
' medical  discourse  to  legitimize  psychiatry’s  intervention  in  the  society — that  the  narrative 
reaches  its  most  sophisticated  level  of  intelligence”  (36). 

^ All  quotations  from  “The  Alienist”  are  taken  from  The  Psychiatrist  and  Other  Stories 
! (1963)  translated  by  Helen  Caldwell  and  William  L.  Grossman.  “The  Psychiatrist”  was  trans- 

, lated  by  Grossman. 

^ A reading  of  the  novella  that  insists  on  distinguishing  between  Simao  Bacamarte  and  the 
“authentic  scientist,”  separating  science  from  a parodic  attack  on  a scientist,  may  be  found  in 
Joao  Camilo  dos  Santos’  essay,  “Algumas  Reflexoes  sobre  ‘O  Alienista.’” 

This  expression  is  particularly  significant.  A little  earlier,  someone — “an  unsuccessful  doc- 
j tor” — says  that  Casa  Verde  “is  a private  prison,”  an  opinion  that  “caught  on  and  spread  so 
i rapidly”  (34).  The  comparison  with  a prison  is  highly  obvious,  especially  since  the  alienist’s 
I authority  involves,  as  well,  efficient  means  of  apprehension.  But  the  reference  to  the  Bastille  is 
i even  more  important,  given  that  it  evokes  the  famous  pioneer  of  psychiatry  Philippe  Pinel. 
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Under  the  Guise  of  Science 


Ivo  Barbieri 

Translated  by  Talia  Guzman-Gonzalez 


Abstract.  In  Dom  Casmurro,  Machado  ironizes  the  penchant  for 
romanticism,  the  tragic,  and  the  pathetic  in  Brazilian  culture.  He  gives  a 
burlesque  modulation  to  Flaubert’s  narrative  tradition,  which  this  study 
contrasts  with  some  European  variants  of  this  deconstruction— Nietzsche, 
KalEa,  and  Musil.  The  detached  point  of  view  and  the  burlesque  sarcasm 
of  the  enunciation  belong  to  the  anti-tragic  current  in  the  Portuguese- 
Brazilian  tradition. 


Semi-science  is  a despot  such  as  has  never  been  in  the  world  before. 

— Dostoyevsky:  The  Possessed,  1871 

Judgment  is  now  a probability,  a possibility,  a hypothesis. 

— Machado  de  Assis:  A semana,  31/5/1896 

Initially  published  as  a series  {folhetim)  in  the  quarterly  journal  A estagdo  (1  5 
Oct.  1881-15  March  1882),  “The  Psychiatrist,”  was  published  afterwards  as 
the  hrst  and  longest  narrative  in  Papeis  avulsos  (1882).^  If  it  caused  much  sur- 
prise in  its  first  edition  due  to  the  fact  that  a highly  elaborated  literary  text 
was  published  in  fifteen  issues  In  a mundane  publication  dedicated  primarily 
to  women’s  fashion,  the  later  publication  in  book  form  was  not  less  so.  The 
peculiarity  had  to  do  not  only  with  the  length  but  also  with  the  structure  of 
the  composition,  which,  in  combining  historical  times  and  spaces,  diverse 
themes  and  plots,  can  be  better  defined  as  a novella  than  a short  story — 
although  the  term  short  story  is  Indeed  the  appropriate  denomination  for  the 
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Other  texts  included  in  the  collection.  A contemporary  critic  recognized  in 
Papas  avulses  “a  continuation  in  the  essence  and  morality,  of  the  form  initi- 
ated in  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cuhas  (1881)”  (Rosa  140).2  This 
statement  suggests  that  the  texts  in  that  collection  correspond,  in  the  genre  of 
short  story,  to  the  qualitative  shih  in  the  novel  the  previous  year.  Nevertheless, 
considering  the  innovation  of  the  composition,  the  range  of  meanings,  and 
the  versatility  of  the  language  registers  that  separate  Papeis  avulsos  (1882) 
from  Historias  da  meia  node  (1873),  and  confronting  the  fictional  horizon  of 
laid  Garcia  (1878)  with  the  world  of  Bras  Cuhas,  the  rupture  in  the  line  of 
the  short  story  is  even  more  spectacular  than  the  one  in  the  novel.  However, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  there  are  only  two  years  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  novels,  while  there  is  almost  a decade  between  the  second  and  the 
third  book  of  short  stories.  The  bigger  impact  caused  by  Posthumous  Memoirs 
is  also  understandable  given  the  precedence  of  this  publication  in  relation  to 
“The  Psychiatrist”  as  well  as  the  larger  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  novel  in  com- 
parison to  the  short  story.  However,  it  seems  out  of  the  question  that  the 
1882  volume  continues  the  process  of  transformation  of  Machado  de  Assis’ 
fiction  that  takes  place  from  1880  forward.  Aside  from  issues  of  biographical 
order, Ht  is  important  to  reaffirm  that,  from  the  beginning  of  1880,  Machado 
de  Assis  manifested  a keen  interest  for  psychological  complexity  and  moral 
ambiguity,  given  the  “eternal  human  contradiction,”  to  use  an  expression- 
synthesis  from  “A  igreja  do  diabo.”^  Since  then,  his  work  as  a fictionist  is  ded- 
icated more  and  more  to  the  analysis  of  the  subtleties  of  inner  life  and  to  the 
critical  staging  of  social  representation. 

Certainly  motivated  by  the  spirit  of  the  period,  the  fictionist  was  not 
absent  from  contemporary  debates,  integrating  them  in  the  original  con- 
struction of  a universe  that  is  unmistakably  machadiano.  The  articulation  of 
psychiatry  with  politics,  which  is  the  axis  of  “The  Psychiatrist,”  well  illus- 
trates the  process  of  re-elaboration  of  circumstantial  topics  in  view  of  the  lit- 
erary accomplishment  of  the  work.  During  that  period,  psychiatric  studies 
promised  to  unveil  enigmas  of  the  mind,  while  the  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  technology  reinforced  the  belief  in  the  myth  of  progress.  Such 
themes,  constitutive  of  the  nucleus  of  “The  Psychiatrist,”  re-appear  in  several 
stories  in  Papas  avulsos,  where  it  is  possible  to  identify  traces  of  the  same 
theme,  fertile  variations.  Thus,  science’s  presumptuousness,  satirized  in  the 
figure  of  the  psychiatrist  through  the  use  of  a hyperbolic  rhetoric,  returns  in 
the  story  “Education  of  a Stuffed  Shirt”  (“Teoria  do  medalhao”)  and  the  com- 
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pletely  “perfect  mental  inadequacy”'^  taught  by  Janjao’s  father  with  the  inten- 
tion of  initiating  his  son  in  the  “difficult  art  of  thinking  what  has  been 
thought”^’  and  qualifying  him  for  the  “noble  calling”"  of  being  a stuffed  shirt. 
rhe  novelty  of  psychiatry  also  appears  in  the  subtitle  of  “The  Looking  Glass: 
Rough  draft  of  a new  theory  of  the  human  soul”  (“O  espelho:  uma  nova  teo- 
ria  da  alma  humana”),  where  the  metaphysical  precept  of  the  human  being’s 
duality  is  exposed  to  ridicule  when  reduced  to  the  rigid  scheme  of  the  two 
souls:  one  interior  and  one  exterior.  The  hnal  short  story  of  that  volume, 
“Last  Request”  (“Verba  testamentaria”),  returns  to  the  topic  of  psychic 
pathology,  overstressed  in  the  case  of  Nicolau,  “one  of  the  most  morbid 
curiosities  of  this  century,”^  whose  destructive-maniac  furor  is  directed 
towards  everything  that  means  recognition,  distinction,  reputation,  or  fame. 
One  more  coincidence  remains  in  the  association  of  psychology  with  politics, 
given  that  the  “disease”  of  the  protagonist  evolves  pari passo  With,  the  volubil- 
ity of  his  options  in  face  of  the  alternatives  that  history  offers  him.  We  can  find 
another  similarity  in  the  presumptuous  pose  of  the  “wise  doctor”  (“medico 
sabido”),  whose  diagnosis  is  as  categorical  as  it  is  senseless,  and  whose  therapy 
is  as  uncommon  as  innocuous.  In  other  short  stories,  we  can  see  partial  aspects 
that  integrate  the  matrix  of  “The  Psychiatrist.”  It  Is,  for  example,  the  theme  of 
perspective  reversal,  inversion  or  simply  changing  the  terms  of  the  equation 
without  actually  altering  It.  Thus,  if  the  mark  of  madness  in  “The  Psychiatrist” 
shifts  abruptly  from  the  exceptional  to  the  normal,  from  unbalanced  to  the 
perfectly  balanced,  from  alterity  to  identity,  and  from  other  to  (my)self,  the 
arrogance  of  the  stuffed  shirt  gives  a positive  value  to  what  commonsense  con- 
siders negative  and  vice-versa.  In  an  analogous  manner,  it  is  through  appear- 
ance or  exterior  soul  that,  according  to  the  “philosophy”  of  Alferes  Jacobina, 
the  essence  of  the  subject  Is  recognized,  just  as  the  order  inverted  by  Nicolau 
devalues  what  is  valuable,  and  values  what  is  worthless. 

Besides,  the  madness  unveiled  in  “The  Psychiatrist”  in  a series  of  para- 
doxes was  already  present,  in  its  complexity  and  detours,  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Posthumous  Memoirs,  when  Bras  Cubas  and  the  psychiatrist  meet,  the  lat- 
ter sent  to  the  narrator’s  home  by  the  insane  Quincas  Borba.  The  way  the 
theme  is  introduced  surprises  due  to  the  unusual  association  that  makes 
melancholy  and  mockery,  solemnity  and  irony,  humor  and  critical  causticity 
interact.  Such  mixed  language  seems  to  be  the  privileged  resolution  for  seiz- 
ing an  idea  that,  in  Its  slippery  mobility,  insists  on  avoiding  the  psychiatric- 
scientist’s  attempt  to  capture  It,  inducing  him  to  adopt  oblique  tactics  of 
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approach  rather  than  the  straightforward  observation  or  frontal  charge.  In 
Posthumous  Memoirs,  such  strategy  is  defined  in  four  very  short  chapters 
(CLdll,  CLdV,  CLV,  CLVl)  when  both  psychiatrist  and  patient  stand  face  to 
face  in  a quick  alternation  of  roles.  The  dialogue  between  both  interlocutors, 
in  the  beginning  direct  and  sincere,  later  slips  into  disdainful  insinuations 
and  afterwards  tries  to  uphold  itself  by  using  cliches  from  popular  proverbs. 
But  later  it  can  be  identified  that,  in  the  opposite  direction  of  this  ordinary 
judgment,  the  identification  of  mental  insanity  goes  through  the  conjectural 
via  the  uncertain  fact.  Objectively,  the  indictment  is  no  more  than  a signal- 
ing gestLire  that,  initially  pointed  by  Quincas  Borba  in  the  direction  of  Bras 
Cuhas,  is  dislocated  by  the  psychiatrist  in  the  direction  of  the  maddened 
philosopher  to,  immediately,  be  deviated  in  that  of  an  anonymous  servant 
completely  foreign  to  the  conversation  between  both  interlocutors.  In  fact, 
inoffensively  occupied  in  airing  the  carpets  at  the  window  of  the  “richly  fur- 
nished room”  {Posthumous  198)  of  his  master,  the  servant  does  not  even  sus- 
pect that  he  is  the  observation  target  of  the  psychiatrist  and  remains  indiffer- 
ent and  impervious  to  the  arrows  shot  at  him.  To  the  aleatory  hesitation  of 
the  name,  the  instability  of  its  meaning  is  justified,  oscillating  between  the 
serious  and  the  comic.  Bras  Cuba’s  first  conclusion  is  that,  if  “we  all  have  an 
Athenian  madman  in  us,”  then  “a  grain  of  folly,  far  from  doing  harm,  gives  a 
certain  spice  to  life.”  Thtis,  as  in  the  beginning.  Bras  Cubas  dismisses  the  psy- 
chiatrist’s denunciation  in  his  regard,  arguing  that  he  does  not  feel  insane  but, 
almost  immediately,  he  considers  that  the  insane  usually  have  this  opinion  of 
themselves.  Would  not  that  glimpse  of  a flight  of  insanity  be  anticipating  the 
inconsistency  of  the  “scientific”  hypothesis  and  of  the  “clinical”  experiences 
of  the  psychiatrist  Bacamarte?  Such  signaling  encourages  the  search  for  analo- 
gies between  both  narratives.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  both  underline  the  volatil-  , 
ity  of  the  concept  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis,  on  the  other,  the  evil 
is  announced  as  something  imminent,  ready  to  manifest  itself  in  the  behavior 
of  anyone.  Also,  the  second  paragraph  in  chapter  CLIX,  the  next  to  last  in  the  ; 
novel,  somehow  coincides  with  the  ending  of  the  novella  when  it  enunciates 
that  “Quincas  Borba  was  not  only  mad,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  mad,  and 
that  remnant  of  madness  [. . .]  greatly  complicated  the  horror  of  the  situation” 
(202).  In  both  narratives,  the  tactic  of  surprise  is  at  work.  Suddenly,  the  com-  ' 
ical  register  of  voluble  suppositions  or  fragile  hypothesis  transform  into  dra-  ^ 
matic  pathos',  the  horror  of  the  individual  that,  in  a moment  of  lucidity,  rec-  I 
ognizes  himself  insane.  That  “suiddio  da  razao”  that  Augusto  Meyer  raises  to 
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the  category  of  “humor  transcendental”  (51-59)  well  represents  the  fatality  of 
the  psychiatrist  incapable  of  breaking  the  circle  that,  in  the  end,  completes 
itself,  returning  to  the  very  beginning.  For  the  rest,  this  rotation  of  conscious- 
ness around  itself  summarizes  Bacamarte’s  intellectual  adventure. 

Determined  from  the  beginning  to  isolate  the  headquarters  of  insanity,  he 
subscribes  to  the  hypothesis  that  madness  would  be  a privilege  of  just  a few, 
a rare  anomaly  placed  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  brain,  like  a pearl  embed- 
ded in  a shell.  But,  after  beginning  to  house  madmen  in  the  Casa  Verde,  he 
verifies  that  the  number  is  much  higher  than  what  he  imagined.  What,  in  the 
beginning,  was  supposed  to  be  an  island,  later  reveals  itself  as  a continent,  as 
the  metaphoric  language  of  the  text  states.  And  when  the  proportion  of 
interns  reaches  four  fifths  of  the  population  of  Itaguaf,  it  becomes  evident 
that  it  is  not  a deviation  but  rather  a repetitive  incidence  according  to  the 
established  norm.  The  “external  frontier  of  the  abnormal”  (Foucault,  Vigiar 
163)  is  eliminated  and  there  the  exception  transforms  itself  into  the  rule,  dis- 
crepancy into  agreement,  and  the  principle  of  differentiation  into  a factor  of 
homogenization.  Understanding  the  contradiction  in  the  act,  Bacamarte 
returns  to  the  initial  project,  to  the  formerly  excluded  island,  and,  abruptly, 
inverts  the  order  of  factors  and  the  content  of  the  equation  to  adequate  the 
hypothesis  to  the  status  of  the  anomaly.  Coerced  by  the  statistical  logic,  once 
again  he  reconstructs  the  borderline  of  difference,  enunciating  a new  para- 
dox: insane  would  be  “the  well  balanced  minds”  (“Psychiatrist”  43),  those 
that  present  themselves  in  a perfect  state  of  balance.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
recuperation  of  the  limit  suggests  a return  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  deviation 
of  the  norm,  on  the  other,  the  alienist  gives  an  extraordinary  leap,  shifting 
from  psychiatric  discipline  to  moral  philosophy.  Previously,  any  symptom  of 
psychic  unbalance  was  a sign  of  insanity;  now,  identified  with  the  absence  of 
such  symptoms,  the  problem  is  displaced  to  the  domain  of  a moral  deviation. 
Psychiatrist  disguised  as  moralist  or,  more  accurately,  as  anti-moralist, 
Bacamarte  then  substitutes  the  therapeutic  practices  for  exercises  that  corrupt 
behaviors  considered  virtuous.  And,  for  that,  he  changes  the  target  of  his 
inquiry  and  inverts  the  orientation  of  his  practice.  After  returning  the  unbal- 
anced to  freedom,  he  begins  to  house  in  the  asylum  all  the  perfectly  balanced, 
that  is,  the  ones  that  were  previously  considered  psychiatrically  healthy  and 
morally  perfect.  But,  since  virtue  and  vice  are  now  marked  with  inverted  sig- 
nals, the  psychiatrist  should  practice  a method  that  will  systematically  target 
the  perversion  of  behaviors  and  the  correction/corruption  of  customs.  The 
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therapy  that  is  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  the  perfectly  balanced  reveals 
itself  one  hundred  percent  effective,  given  that  no  virtue  can  resist  for  too  | 

long  the  pedagogy  of  vice.  Thus,  modesty  gives  way  to  vanity,  as  humility  | 

cannot  resist  pride,  altruism  selfishness,  integrity  falseness,  and  so  forth.  I 
Strangely,  it  is  the  therapeutic  method  destined  to  unbalance  the  balanced  ' 

that  is  declared  in  the  text,  whereas  the  procedure  adopted  to  balance  the  | 

unbalanced  remains  implicit.  Thus,  in  the  style  of  a moral  parody,  Machado  ' 
draws  a caricature  of  psychiatry  and,  through  the  strategy  of  psychiatry, 
undoes  the  system  of  moral  philosophy,  twice  breaking  the  enclosure  of  dis- 
ciplinary reason  through  procedures  relative  to  the  elaboration  of  the  fictional 
context.  The  transgression  of  disciplinary  boundaries  pushes  interpretation 
beyond  the  areas  of  specific  domain  and  projects  the  signifiers  to  groups  of 
different  signification,  where  new  meanings  that  highlight  the  interdiscipli- 
nary transgression  emerge. 

In  dealing  with  the  topic  of  the  balanced,  “The  Psychiatrist”  anticipates 
the  argument  of  the  short  story  “A  igreja  do  diabo,”  published  two  years  later  j 

in  the  collection  Historias  sem  data  (1884).  However,  this  expansion  of  the  ! 

seminal  reason  confirms  Simao  Bacamarte  as  an  emblematic  figure  among  i 

the  “pathological”  characters  of  Machado  de  Assis,  even  though  it  is  Rubiao  | 

from  Qiiincas  Borba  (1891)  who  is  the  most  systematically  constructed  char-  i 

acter  according  to  the  psychiatric  model.  It  is  that,  in  gathering  traces  dis- 
persed in  other  narratives  and  making  diverse  motives  and  functions  interact,  > 
the  narrator  traces  for  the  mad  psychiatrist  a unique  and  multilayered  profile,  j 
although  under  the  mask  of  caricaturesque  distortion.  Thus,  highlighted 
attributes  of  the  doctor-scientist  stereotype — cold,  arrogant,  enigmatic,  and  j 

inflexible — can  be  found  disseminated  in  other  similar  characters,  like  the  | 

cynical  Bras  Cubas,  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  a poultice  capable  of  curing  j 

humanity  of  melancholy;  the  sadist  Fortunato  from  “A  causa  secreta”;  | 

Fulgencio  from  “Ex  cathedra,”  a “crazy  old  man”  (“velho  lunatico”)  that  pre-  ' 

tends  to  be  a philosopher  of  love;  the  Dutch  doctor  of  “Verba  testamentaria”;  | 

also  the  Dutch  Dr.  Jeremias  Halma  from  “O  lapso”;  Procopio  from  “O  enfer-  ' 

meiro”;  the  wise  men  from  “As  academias  de  Siao”  who  presume  themselves 
“the  light  of  the  world”  (“a  claridade  do  mundo”),  and  many  others,  all  | 
accomplished  individualists,  egocentric,  and  misanthropes,  although  hypo-  | 
critically  vested  as  some  sort  of  philanthropy  or  altruism.  Bacamarte  is  the  j 
strangest  character  of  the  Machadian  gallery  of  madmen.  Eighty  years  after  j 
the  story’s  first  publishing,  a well-respected  critic  of  Machado  said,  “the  psy-  ! 
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chiatrist  is  a bewilderment”  (Meyer  55),  thus  leaving  a statement  of  his  sur- 
prise with  the  complex  profile  of  the  character  that,  still  today,  challenges  the 
craftiness  of  the  interpreter.  In  fact,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
of  exposure  to  the  negative  gaze  of  critics  do  not  seem  to  he  enough  to  undo, 
for  once,  some  knots  that  complicate  the  writing  of  that  unique  fictional 
accomplishment.  Likewise,  we  should  add  that  the  enigmatic  appearance  that 
the  character  still  reveals  crosses  over  all  the  narrative  levels  and  seems  to  have 
been  consciously  prepared  given  that  it  Is  explicitly  manifested,  from  the  first 
lines  of  the  text,  when  the  narrator  introduces  several  themes  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  the  text  and  later  undone  in  the  different  plot  twists.  From  the 
beginning,  the  protagonist  introduces  himself  as  a determined  individual, 
having  decided  to  assume  his  destiny  and  capable  of  realizing,  alone,  his  life 
objective.  Immersed  in  the  enlightened  knowledge  he  acquired  in  Europe 
and  declaring  himself  endowed  exclusively  for  science,  Bacamarte  pretends  to 
make  the  will  to  knowledge  prevail  over  the  will  to  power.  In  that  first  char- 
acterization of  Bacamarte,  there  are  already  the  main  thematic  lines  of  the 
novella  that,  different  and  opposed  at  first  sight,  will  intersect,  combine,  and 
oppose  in  the  development  of  the  action.  Later  we  will  see  that  the  refusal  of 
political  positions  available  in  the  metropolis  in  favor  of  the  decision  to  take 
the  lights  of  science  to  an  Ignored  corner  of  the  remote  province,  far  from  lib- 
erating him  from  the  ties  of  power,  will  compromise  him,  even  If  Indirectly, 
to  authoritarian  practices,  disguised  in  the  appearance  of  scientific  formality. 
Publicly  cultivating  the  image  of  a personality  that  is  immune  to  the  pleasures 
of  power,  austerely  devoted  to  the  study  and  the  search  for  knowledge  like  an 
ascetic,  isolated  in  the  seclusion  of  his  work,  he  considers  himself  immune  to 
the  siege  of  political  power.  However,  in  the  manner  of  the  enlightened  despot, 
the  “physician  of  noble  birth  [. . .]  was  one  of  the  greatest  doctors  in  all  Brazil, 
Portugal,  and  the  Spains”  (1).  As  the  only  psychiatrist-scientist  in  Itagual,  he 
is  the  sole  owner  of  an  irrevocable  knowledge,  taking  upon  himself  the  role  of 
possessor  of  a domain  that  extends  from  medicine  to  justice,  social  control  to 
moral  reform,  from  the  Casa  Verde  to  Itagual.  In  practice,  Simao  Bacamarte 
brings  together  the  functions  of  the  autocrat  invested  of  all  powers  to  formu- 
late, promulgate,  and  interpret  the  norms  that  apply  and  rule  over  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  In  reality,  it  is  he  who  exercises  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  town  whilst  all  the  other  powers  of  Itagual  depend  on  him. 

The  writing  of  “The  Psychiatrist”  superimposes  two  centuries  and  two 
continents  In  a horizon  In  which  obstinacy  and  adversity,  caricatural  defor- 
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mation  and  realist  annotation,  dated  references  and  allegorical  transpositions  j 
come  together.  Thus  from  the  historic  as  well  as  the  thematic  point  of  view,  | 
the  discourse  becomes  more  complex  given  that  during  the  enlightenment  of  | 
the  eighteenth  century — the  period  of  the  utterance — the  narrative  imposes  | 
the  scientific  discourse  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  reigning  environment  i 
during  the  period  of  the  enunciation.  From  that  double  perspective  and  in  | 
spite  of  precise  references  to  specific  situations  and  events,  the  narrative  articu- 
lates a series  of  values  belonging  to  literary  fabulation.  The  seeming  anachro- 
nism, in  which  ideas  from  the  eighteenth-century  enlightened  metropolis, 
removed  from  their  place  of  origin  and  put  to  the  test  in  a dark  corner  of  a far- 
away province,  establishes  an  eerie  time  and  space.  There,  the  enlightened  abso-  j 
lutism  of  the  Pombaline  reform  of  the  end  of  eighteenth  century  and  the  sci-  ; 
entific  rationalism  of  late  nineteenth-century  Brazil  emerge,  transfixed  in  the  | 
behavior  of  the  psychiatrist  obsessed  by  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  borderline  | 
that  determines  the  place  of  madness  and  that  distinguishes,  with  precision,  the 
limits  of  reason.  Still  relating  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  Machado  distances  him-  j 
self  from  controversy,  responding  in  his  particular  way,  that  is  with  irony  and 
humor,  to  the  fashion  of  polemic  and  to  the  solemn  rhetorical  apparatus  so  ; 
highly  valued  and  practiced  at  the  time.  Irreverently  striking  against  the  dogma  i 
of  science  that,  in  the  positivist  line,  could  take  the  place  of  religion,  the  fiction 
writer  contrasts  with  the  position  of  Silvio  Romero,  for  instance.  In  defense  of 
evolutionist  theories  against  positivism,  Romero  raised  the  arms  of  polemic 
and,  in  defense  of  his  doctrine  of  preference,  underlined  its  condition  of 
unquestionable  truth.  From  the  side  of  rhetoric,  Rui  Barbosa  spoke  louder  with 
his  energetic  eloquence,  plethora,  and  baroque  ornamentation  of  the  phrases,  j 
inherited  from  the  nineteenth-century  prose  of  Antonio  Vieira. 

Given  the  polysemy  of  the  literary  discourse,  the  extra-,  inter-,  and  intra-  j 
textual  explorations  of  “The  Psychiatrist”  seem  endless:  thus  the  multiplicity  ! 
of  the  levels  of  reading.  Calling  attention  to  the  ambivalence,  the  registers 
that  mark  the  contextualization  are  revealed  in  the  text  itself,  while  the  iden- 
tification and  interpretation  of  the  signs  implied  in  the  fabric  of  the  text 
require  a more  laborious  unweaving.  Hence,  the  continued  emergence  of  sig-  , 
nifiers  renews,  with  each  reading,  the  contemporary  quality  of  the  text.  And  j 
would  it  not  also  be  because  of  that  that  the  implications  of  the  disastrous 
adventures  of  Simao  Bacamarte  never  seem  completely  unveiled,  and  remain,  | 
until  today,  in  a challenging  attitude  and  surrounded  by  a certain  enigmatic  | 
air,  even  after  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  critical  inquiries?  [ 
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Also,  the  insignificant  Itagtiai,  a village  close  to  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
of  the  period  of  the  Viceroyalty,  despite  signals  of  material  progress,  and,  sud- 
denly shaken  by  new  doctrines  and  ideas  that  stumbled  with  the  cultural 
ennui  and  the  overall  backwardness  of  the  place,  more  than  the  scene  of  the 
story,  transforms  itself  into  an  allegorical  horizon  of  the  impasse  of  rational- 
ist logic.  The  Green  House  (“Casa  Verde”),  a palace  constructed  in  the  “finest 
thoroughfare  in  Itaguaf,”  with  its  fifty  windows  on  each  side,  “a  courtyard  in 
the  center  and  two  hundred  cubicles,  each  with  one  window”  (3),  speaks  of 
that  ambiguity.  Constructed  according  to  the  technical,  scientific,  and  moral 
precepts  of  enlightened  reason,  and  destined  to  the  retirement  and  treatment 
of  the  alienated,  it  becomes  the  propitious  jurisdiction  for  political  manipu- 
lation and  domination.  A watchful  institution,  Bacamarte’s  asylum  subjects 
an  entire  community  to  the  threat  of  oppression,  thanks  to  the  permanent 
inquisitorial  control  of  an  insane  eye  housed  in  it.  The  oblique  reference  to 
the  Hospkio  Pedro  II,  inaugurated  in  1852  with  imperial  pomp  and  solem- 
nity, makes  the  reader  revisit  the  historical  origin  of  that  ambiguity.  If  it  is 
true  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  boasts  “the  glory,  pomp  and  merit  of  an 
Emperor”  who  sees  himself  as  the  representative  of  the  “Enlightenment  in  the 
tropics,”  on  the  other  hand  it  achieves  the  partial  concretization  of  a “project 
of  normalizing  medicine  and  hygiene  of  the  city”  (Elia  12),  the  establishment 
of  the  first  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill  in  Brazil  commits  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lic health  with  the  interests  of  the  establishment.  Dr.  Bacamarte’s  asylum,  at 
the  same  time,  assumes  the  double  position  of  asylum  for  the  alienated  and 
laboratory  of  “scientific”  research,  functioning,  at  the  same  time,  as  juridical 
tribunal,  with  full  powers  to  judge,  absolve,  or  condemn.  And  it  is  as  a 
supreme  institution  that  it  decides,  unappealingly,  in  regards  to  the  public 
health  and  the  mental  and  moral  sanity  of  the  population.  Instituted  in  the 
name  of  order  and  protection  of  society,  contradictorily,  the  Casa  Verde  acts 
as  an  element  of  discord,  disseminating  fears  and  uncertainties,  creating  con- 
flicts and  social  agitations.  As  an  instance  of  moral  reform,  it  promotes  the 
homogenization  of  customs  and  the  end  of  social  and  personal  differences.  In 
that  way,  reflections  of  the  Enlightenment,  such  as  the  allusive  references  to 
the  idealized  reign  of  reason,  or  indications  of  material  progress,  such  as  the 
urban  improvements  introduced  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  administration 
of  the  Viceroy  Luis  Vasconcelos  e Sousa  (1779-1890),  count  of  Resende, 
“man  of  state,  and  probably  a philosopher”  (413),  besides  enlightening  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  lent  themselves,  overall,  to  satire  the  myth  of  science,  the 
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submission  of  intelligence  to  the  grandiose  rhetoric,  and  to  the  dazzling  fas- 
cination with  the  ephemeral  emergence  of  the  new.  The  absolute  power 
installed  in  the  Casa  Verde  echoes  the  absolutism  of  the  Pomhaline  regime 
installed  in  Portugal.  Even  the  model  followed  by  the  psychiatrist  reproduces 
the  proposal  of  reform  of  the  Faculdade  de  Medicina  in  Lisbon  in  1730, 
which  claimed  the  “necessity  to  ban  the  scholastic  and  substitute  the  specu- 
lative for  the  mathematical  and  experimental  teaching”  (Saraiva  553-54). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  “Canjicas  revolt”  (“Revolt  of  the  Stewed 
Corners”),  a name  ironically  correlated  to  farrapos,  cabanos,  balaios — revolu- 
tionary movements  of  popular  inspiration  from  mid  nineteenth  century 
Brazil  that,  especially  during  the  Regency,  perturbed  the  life  of  the  young 
nation‘s — makes  a caricature  of  the  voluble  political  will,  of  the  opportunism 
of  positions  assumed  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  of  the  subservience  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  powerful  in  turn,  as  well  as  the  commitment  of  power  to 
transient  personal  interests.  Turning  the  language  archaic  in  the  interest  of 
adjusting  it  to  the  style  of  the  old  chronicle  {cronicd),  transposing  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century  psychiatric  practices  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century  and 
cutting  out  small  local  circumstances  according  to  the  model  of  the  “important 
historical  event,”  Machados  narrative  re-elaborates  historically  established  facts, 
characters,  and  situations,  opening  up  perspectives  to  the  understanding  in  an 
allegorical  sense.  And,  without  excluding  the  historical  truth,  the  parody  of  the 
local  episode,  re-hgured  according  to  the  signihcance  of  the  1789  Revolution, 
re-orients  the  topic  in  the  direction  of  origin,  because  it  is  during  the  revolu- 
tionary process  in  France  that  there  arises,  for  the  hrst  time,  a humanitarian 
interest  in  the  mental  patient.  This  theme  will  be  privileged  in  nineteenth-cen- 
tury psychiatry  and  will  become  the  monomaniacal  obsession  of  the  psychia- 
trist Bacamarte.  Such  ambivalence  of  the  discourse,  that  reinforces  the  idea  of 
composition  in  layers,  supplies  the  signifiers  with  new  signifieds  that,  far  from 
uncompromising  them  with  well-established  historical  circumstances  and  situ- 
ations, re-invigorates  the  signihcation  that  derives  from  them,. 

The  history  of  the  reception  of  the  work,  even  when  the  interpreters  pay 
attention  to  partial  aspects,  forms  a revealing  ensemble  of  the  complexity  and 
the  versatile  polyvalence  of  the  text.  And,  despite  the  diversity  and  divergence 
of  the  points  of  view,  one  could  group  the  main  contributions  into  two 
approaches.  On  the  one  hand,  the  most  positive  critique  focuses  on  the 
recognition,  identification,  and  interpretation  of  indications  related  to  the 
external  context.  Whether  rescuing  dominant  doctrines  of  the  nineteenth 
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century,  such  as  positivism  and  evolutionism,  or  alluding  to  political  facts, 
such  as  rebel  movements  that  marked  turbulent  moments  of  the  Brazilian 
monarchy,  especially  during  the  Regency,  the  fictional  discourse  models  such 
perspectives  firmly  anchored  in  the  historical  context  whose  marks  are  always 
possible  to  identify  between  the  lines  of  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  studies  engaged  in  the  excavation  of  the  subtext.  On  the  more  tra- 
ditional side,  interpreters  as  different  as  Barreto  Filho  and  Wilson  Martins 
come  close:  the  first  reading  the  novella  as  a “very  precise  satire  of  our  imper- 
fections, especially  of  our  political  immaturity  that  turns  us  into  candidates 
to  tyranny”  (Filho  146),  while  the  second  considers  it  an  “ironic  parable  with 
respect  to  our  conceptions  regarding  mental  health  and  madness”  (Martins 
123),  without  ceasing  to  see  it  as  political  satire  where  one  can  see,  “the  little 
respect  Machado  de  Assis  had  for  mass  movements,  and  the  obvious  skepti- 
cism with  which  he  faced  civic  virtues  and  for  the  political  talents  of  public 
speakers”  (126).  In  the  same  manner,  Katia  Muricy  also  privileges  the  histor- 
ical context,  reading  “The  Psychiatrist”  as  the  expression  of  the  “corrosive  and 
good-humored  criticism  of  Machado  de  Assis  to  the  myths  of  science  in  his 
time,”  whose  novelties  “are  those  that  the  psychiatrists  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury brought  to  society,  through  social  medicine.”  Even  the  retrocession  of 
the  time  contextualized  in  the  narrative  is  interpreted  by  the  critic  as  “the  nec- 
essary scansion  for  the  author  to  feel  more  free  to  criticize  the  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  his  time”  (Muricy  330).  In  addition  to  that,  Muricy  also  identi- 
fies in  the  doctor  and  social  scientist  Simao  Bacamarte  the  “herald  of 
modernity,”  and,  in  the  village  of  Itaguaf,  “the  allegory  of  Brazilian  society  of 
nineteenth  century.”  Although  compromised  with  the  historicist  method, 
John  Gledson  points  out  the  multivalence  of  the  text  when  referring  to  the 
composition  layered  at  different  levels,  “with  its  possible  allegories,  its  semi- 
mythical  time  and  space,”  aspects  that  are  articulated  with  “a  more  quotidian 
and  realist  setting:  a realism  of  skillfully  placed  observations”  (Gledson  39- 
40).  A more  systematically  text-oriented  reading  is  that  of  Luiz  Costa  Lima 
who,  in  working  the  metaphor  of  the  palimpsest,  reaches  a more  ample  and 
fully  comprehensive  point  of  view.  This  metaphor  is  a support  for  the  imbri- 
cated and  superimposed  writings  and  serves  to  unravel  the  threads  of  the  plot 
and  of  the  well-threaded  narrative  syntax.  Costa  Lima  analyzes  each  of  the 
three  main  variables,  which  call  into  question,  respectively,  science,  language, 
and  power  (Lima  253-67).  The  common  reader  can  immediately  compre- 
hend the  first  variable  that  is  evident  in  the  text,  which,  personified  in 
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Bacamarte’s  trajectory,  consubstantiates  in  the  will  to  know.  In  a manner  not  as 
evident  as  the  first,  but  also  implied  in  it  and  in  confrontation  to  it,  is  the  writ- 
ing centered  in  the  will  to  power,  clearly  legible  in  several  episodes,  like  in  the 
revolt  of  Canjicas,  the  rhetorical  disputes  of  the  councilmen,  and  in  the  pas- 
sionate discourses  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  Many  times  implicit,  there  is  a 
moment  in  the  actions  of  the  rebels  that  demonstrate  their  desire  for  power 
clearly  and  openly.  It  is  the  scene  in  which  Porfirio,  in  front  of  “three  hundred 
heads  [. . .]  radiant  with  civism  and  somber  with  fury”  (“Psychiatrist”  23)  invites 
his  friends  to  the  demolition  of  the  Casa  Verde.  In  this  decisive  instant,  “the 
barber  felt  a surging  ambition  to  rule.  If  he  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  psy- 
chiatrist and  destroying  the  Green  House,  he  might  well  take  over  the  Town 
Council,  dominate  the  other  municipal  authorities,  and  make  himself  the  mas- 
ter of  ItagLiaf”  (24).  In  that  manner,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  imagines  being  able 
to  substitute  “the  experiments  of  a medical  despot”  (21)  for  the  populist  despo- 
tism of  the  rebel  group.  In  a more  oblique  manner,  the  will  to  power  is  also 
manifested  through  the  “truths”  of  the  Casa  Verde’s  autocrat,  since  it  is  from 
the  proclamation  of  each  one  of  those  truths  that  he  expands  his  control  over 
the  population  of  Itaguaf.  The  third  variable,  which  transverses  and  makes  the 
other  two  feasible,  is  focused  in  the  language.  As  the  basis  of  discourse,  of  the 
rhetorical  apparatus  and  supporting  pillar  of  the  narrative  structure,  language 
grounds  the  textual  quality  and  fuels  the  dynamic  of  the  elaboration  of  the 
fable.  This,  which  could  be  denominated  as  the  energy  of  the  word  and  trans- 
verses all  levels  in  the  text,  contains  all  possibilities  intrinsic  to  language  itself 
and  the  possible  representations  of  the  narrative  language,  constituting  them- 
selves as  the  source  of  meaning  that  are  renewed  in  the  writing.  In  the  begin- 
ning, language  presents  itself  as  an  imaginary  source  of  the  fictional  text  when 
the  narrator/editor  makes  reference  to  a supposed  document  where  he  found 
registered  the  chronicles  {cronicas)  of  the  remote  times  of  the  village  of  Itaguaf. 
Throughout  the  discourse,  the  thematized  presence  of  the  word  is  revealed  in 
the  figures  of  speech,  the  hyperbolic  rhetoric  of  political  pronouncements,  the 
commonplace  as  well  as  In  the  pronounced  traits  of  the  stereotyped  characters. 
In  a more  subtle  form,  the  language  has  an  ironic-satiric  beat  that  makes  pos- 
sible the  eroding  action  of  the  text.  As  the  narration’s  substance,  and  the  reper- 
toire of  alternatives  at  the  narrator’s  disposal,  language  is  the  means  that  puts 
into  action  the  constitutive  potential  of  the  fable  and  that  materializes  the  crit- 
ical efficiency  of  the  discourse,  authentic  values  of  the  discourse  of  Machado  de 
Assis,  more  than  an  instrumental  or  decorative  resource. 
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Given  the  acuteness  and  the  sharp  intuition  of  its  original  contribution  in 
relation  to  the  criticism  on  “The  Psychiatrist,”  we  cannot  omit  the  essay  by 
Augusto  Meyer,  “Na  Casa  Verde,”  where  Meyer  traces  an  original  horizon  for 
the  reading  of  the  short  story.  In  recognizing  in  the  novella  a type  of  humor 
close  to  the  “nihilistic  pyrrhonism”  (“pirronismo  niilista”  [Meyer  54])  the 
critic  identifies,  in  the  satire  of  Simao  Bacamarte,  an  implacable  and,  without 
return,  incursion  to  the  domains  of  the  absurd.  In  that  manner,  the  extreme 
humor,  in  which  thotight  and  action,  like  intellectus  ipse,  whirl  their  own  ver- 
tigo, it  is  the  mental  activity  itself  that,  logically,  commits  suicide.  Following 
its  movements,  we  can  perceive  that  Bacamarte  is  going  around  in  narrowing 
circles  until  succumbing  to  the  final  asphyxia,  maintaining  all  the  time  the 
same  inflexible  posture,  despite  the  mental  and  operational  reversal  of  posi- 
tion into  which  he  is  forced  with  the  announcement  of  each  new  thesis. 
Formally,  the  most  recent  proclamation  reproduces  the  way  of  being  of  the 
previous,  given  that,  involved  in  the  same  form  of  categorical  judgment,  the 
new  “truth”  is  only  the  opposite  of  the  old  “truth.”  Thus,  reason  cannot  break 
the  siege  that  imprisons  it  in  the  circle  itself.  Even  when,  in  a gesture  of  seem- 
ing self-criticism,  the  psychiatrist  confesses  that  he  made  a mistake  and 
affirms  as  truth  the  thesis  opposed  to  the  previous  one,  the  substitution  of  the 
“mistaken”  doctrine  for  the  “correct”  one  does  not  alter  the  assertive  posture 
of  the  authoritarian  discourse.  Dislocating  or  inverting  the  meaning  of  the 
propositions,  the  dogmatic  character  remains,  and  with  it  the  will  for  control 
and  power  is  denounced.  In  this  Janus-like  image  of  Simao  Bacamarte,  the 
narrator  combines  the  rigorous  portrait  of  a man  who  “was  troubled  by  noth- 
ing outside  the  realm  of  science”  (8)  with  accentuated  traces  of  the  inflexible 
inquisitor,  always  cold  and  implacable,  as  denounced  by  the  his  “steady,  calm, 
enduring”  eyes  (7),  always  ready  to  thrust  in  the  observed  woman  (or  man), 
those  eyes  like  a pair  of  “daggers”  (13).  The  coldness  of  his  character  associ- 
ates with  the  calculated  reasoning  that  precedes  important  decision-making, 
such  as  his  marriage  with  the  widow  D.  Evarista — “neither  beautiful  nor 
charming” — and,  thus  elected,  given  her  “physiological  accomplishments” 
(1),  and  so  being  “likely  she  would  give  him  healthy,  robust  children”  (1). 
After  his  scientific  previsions  were  contradicted  through  the  calculated  and 
solid  means  of  science,  he  plunged  “deeper  into  his  work”  confining  his  field 
to  “psychopathology”  (2).  Isolated  in  the  enclosed  space  of  his  small  universe, 
“buttoned  up  to  the  neck  with  circumspection”  (9),  he  assumes,  externally, 
the  stereotype  of  the  austere,  modest,  and  honest  scientist,  “as  befits  a man  of 
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learning”  (2).  However,  deeply  nurtured  by  the  excessive  ambition  of  knowl- 
edge, be  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  chosen  object:  “the  main  thing 
in  my  work  at  the  Green  House  is  to  study  insanity  in  depth,  to  learn  its  var- 
ious gradations,  to  classify  the  various  cases,  and  finally  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  and  its  remedy”  (4).  Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  that 
the  psychiatrist  pursues  is  not  satisfied  with  the  science  of  observation  and  ! 
classification  since,  inspired  by  the  model  of  positive  knowledge,  he  wants  | 
tangible  results,  seeking  to  effectively  interfere  in  the  domestic  habits  and 
public  behavior  of  individuals.  In  that  way,  the  treatment  of  mental  illnesses 
is  not  yielded  to  the  domain  of  diagnostics  and  therapeutics  anymore,  since, 
besides  turning  medicine  into  a judicative  practice  and  the  therapeutic  in  a 
corrective  process,  it  turns  the  asylum  into  a space  of  “inquiry  more  efficient 
than  judiciary  power”  (Muricy  43).  In  practice,  the  asylum  of  Itaguai  accu-  j 

mulates  the  functions  of  a tribunal  that  accuses,  judges  and  condemns  with-  | 

out  appeal.  Even  when  he  changes  the  meanings  of  his  thesis,  the  psychia- 
trist remains  the  same  implacable  judge.  At  the  point  at  which  he  denies  | 
unbalance  as  a symptom  of  madness,  although  motivated  in  statistical  reason  i 
because  there  are  a rare  few  who  can  demonstrate  a full  capacity,  he  contin-  ; 
ues  tied  to  the  circle  of  the  certainties  he  proclaims,  without  altering  the  itin-  | 
erary  and  authoritative  stance.  Thus,  when  announcing  as  truth  the  hypoth- 
esis that  crazy  are  those  who  demonstrate  full  mental  capabilities,  he  retakes 
the  initial  step,  the  notion  of  madness  as  exception.  One  more  time,  madness  ; 

is  that  rare  pearl  incrusted  in  the  shell  of  reason.  With  the  detour  clearly  i 

defined,  he  goes  after  the  most  illustrious  cases,  flagrant  exceptions  that  have 
in  common  some  excess  or  exaggeration  marked  by  a strong  trace.  For  | 
instance,  Costa,  who  distributes  the  enormous  fortune  of  four  hundred  thou-  ! 

sand  reals,  is  a case  of  extreme  generosity;  the  saddler  Mateus,  owner  of  the 
biggest  and  most  sumptuous  house  of  Itaguai,  exceeds  in  the  ostentation  of 
richness;  Martim  Brito  and  Sebastiao  Freitas,  with  their  rhetorical  ravish-  ' 
ment,  sin  for  their  exaggerated  verbosity;  Gil  Bernardes,  capable  of  going  out  j 
of  his  way  to  shake  the  hand  of  a man  or  to  bend,  almost  touching  the 
ground,  to  salute  a woman,  overdoes  his  courteousness.  The  cases  of 
Sebastiao  Freitas,  Crispim  Soares,  Porfirio,  and  D.  Evarista  do  not  differ  from  | 

the  model.  The  town  councilor  is  taken  to  the  Casa  Verde  for  “extraordinary  | 

inconsistency”  (32),  the  druggist  for  “psychopatic  duplicity”  (31),  and  the  j 

wife  of  the  psychiatrist  for  “vestimania”  (34),  the  symptom  of  the  ostensive  i 

attachment  to  dresses  and  jewels.  Here,  a space  for  the  gradualism  of  Bras  . 
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Cubas  does  nor  seem  possible  since  in  those  climaxes  to  which  all  arrived, 
what  is  affirmed  is  the  anomaly  of  individualized  particularities  against  a 
generic  and  undifferentiated  base.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention 
because,  when  noticing  that  the  exception  generalizes,  the  psychiatrist  aban- 
dons it.  That  tactic  was  adopted  in  the  first  hypothesis  when  he  realized  that 
the  abnormal  was  too  proximate  to  the  universal,  and  it  will  be  repeated  in 
the  second,  when  he  proves  that  the  effect  of  the  therapy  reaches  the  univer- 
sality of  the  treated  cases.  In  summary,  as  the  psychiatric  doctor  as  well  as  the 
moral  philosopher,  what  the  psychiatrist  obtains  as  a consequence  of  his  the- 
oretical speculations  and  “therapeutic”  experiences  Is  to  “normalize”  the 
exception  and  cancel  it,  thus  amplifying  the  reach  of  its  comprehension.  In 
any  case,  the  path  that  the  psychiatrist-scientist  follows  is  that  of  the  solipsist 
monologue,  characterized  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  self. 
And,  finally,  in  the  deflexion  that  prepares  the  conclusion,  when  he  recog- 
nizes himself  as  the  only  and  most  perfect  madman  of  Itaguaf,  the  psychia- 
trist reaches  the  climax  of  unmeasured  ambition  and  precipitates  into  the 
irremediable  destruction,  reincarnating  the  myth  of  the  snake  that  bites  its 
own  tail.  Thus,  the  turn  that  he  proclaims  as  the  discovery  of  his  ultimate, 
underlying  truth  is  no  more  than  the  full  circle  around  himself,  returning,  in 
the  end,  to  the  beginning.  In  this  fatal  paradox  in  which  he  recognizes  him- 
self as  the  only  man  in  Itaguaf  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  and  free  of  any 
defect,  a morally  perfect  man  and,  because  of  that,  the  only  madman,  unrea- 
son takes  the  appearance  of  reason,  while  the  power  of  science  vanishes.  It  is 
not  different  from  the  conclusion  of  the  narrator  when  he  says  that,  “set 
about  the  business  of  curing  himself,”  the  psychiatrist  died  “as  insane  as  ever” 
(44).  Paradoxically,  the  therapy  that  proves  to  be  one  hundred  percent  effi- 
cient when  applied  to  the  other  demented,  relatively  balanced,  fails  with  him, 
the  only  perfectly  balanced  individual.  The  final  knot  is  tied  in  an  undoable 
manner  for  the  same  reason  that,  not  finding  outside  of  himself  a principle 
that  would  oppose  him,  he  identifies  in  himself  the  ill  that  annuls  and 
destroys  him.  Bacamarte,  who  throughout  the  entire  time  impelled  himself 
to  isolate  and  suppress  unreason,  ends  up  submerged  in  it.  Metaphorically,  it 
could  be  said  that  he  triggers  against  himself  the  firearm  that  he  permanently 
carries  with  him,  semantically  identified  with  his  own  name,  since  Bacamarte 
designates  a type  of  firearm. 

Underlining  the  stereotyped  traces  of  the  presumptuous  learned  person — 
of  which  the  caricature  of  the  scientist  is  the  result — and  undoing  each  step 
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of  the  way  of  the  traveled  knowledge  that  drives  him  to  a dead  end  of  self- 
confinement  and,  finally,  to  suicide — the  discourse  of  the  insane  psychiatrist 
gives  form  to  a character  of  ambivalent  meaning:  at  the  same  time,  a satire  of 
the  immeasurable  ambition  of  knowledge  and  a picture  of  the  failure  of  the 
will  for  power.  Proudly  resisting  the  injunctions  of  the  political  power,  pass- 
ing unharmed  through  the  overthrow  of  unstable  knowledge  and  expelled  as 
undue  intromission  all  interference  of  affection  and  passions,  purified  reason 
succumbs  to  the  traps  of  moral  subjectivism  disguised  as  scientific  objectiv- 
ity. On  the  one  hand,  that  fatality  reminds  the  constitutional  process  of  psy- 
chiatry described  by  Starobinski,  whose  zero-sum  outcome  would  be, 

represented  in  its  tensions  and  contradictions,  dealing  with  an  object  that  requests 
it  and  tor  which  it  would  not  be  prepared,  being  incessantly  forced  to  transcend 
the  limits  that  were  set  or  that  psychiatry  determined  itself,  perceiving  itself  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  movement  of  its  own  search  and  of  its  construction,  learned  in 
the  precariousness  of  each  instance  that  forces  it  to  project  a “structure”  that  will 
never  be  effectively  raised.  (Rigoli  17) 

On  the  other  hand,  that  description  does  not  lend  itself  to  summarizing 
correctly  the  adventure  of  the  psychiatrist  to  the  extent  where  he  is  con- 
demned to  unsay  what  he  said,  simulate  advancements  while  making  returns, 
and  to  follow  transcendence  {plus  ultra)  while  he  secludes  himself;  it  is  him 
who  declares  the  annulment  of  everything  he  had  affirmed.  Because  of  that, 
together  with  the  dissolution  of  the  object  goes  the  dissolution  of  the  subject. 
The  psychiatric  structure  is  never  erected  and  the  psychiatrist  implodes, 
mined  through  the  logic  of  self-depuration.  However,  nothing  is  more 
deceiving  than  the  language  of  the  psychiatrist,  as  can  be  proved  in  the  last 
judgment  that  he  gives:  “This  is  a matter  of  science,  of  a new  doctrine  [...] 
and  I am  the  first  instance  of  its  application.  I embody  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice.” The  formula  has  the  appearance  of  a logically  necessary  conclusive  syn- 
thesis. Meanwhile,  when  substituting  the  general  for  the  particular,  and  when 
reducing  comprehension  to  the  singularity  of  one  example,  the  final  judg- 
ment of  Bacamarte  brings  back  the  norm  to  the  side  of  exception  and  the 
subject  that  formulates  it,  to  the  aberration  of  a unique  and  fatal  case:  “He 
immediately  committed  himself  to  the  Green  House”  (44). 

The  last  discovery  of  the  alienated  psychiatrist,  when  giving  himself  the  final 
synthesis  of  the  theory  and  practice,  retakes,  under  the  prism  of  humor,  the  old 
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Aristotelian  question  of  the  viability  and  legitimacy  of  a science  of  the  individ- 
ual (Foucault,  Vigiar  169-170).  After  having  eliminated  the  other  as  well  as 
excluded  difference,  transformed  exception  into  rule,  madness  into  lucidity,  and 
moral  perfection  into  mental  insanity,  the  possibility  of  discerning  together  with 
the  principle  of  contradiction  that  would  allow  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  error,  good  and  evil,  sense  and  non-sense  is  abolished.  Shifting  from  para- 
dox to  paradox,  free  from  the  ties  of  affection,  from  the  mistakes  and  illusions 
of  common  sense,  unmasked  the  fooling  appearance  of  things,  reason  discovers 
that  everything  is  without  reason.  At  the  end  of  extreme  rationalism,  insanity  is 
no  longer  the  perversion  of  the  senses  or  an  uncontrollable  imagination,  as  clas- 
sic philosophy  stated,  nor  a disturbance  of  mental  capabilities,  whose  level  of 
intensity  and  diverse  modalities  psychiatric  science  proposed  to  define  and  clas- 
sify, but  rather  the  hyperbolic  name  of  reason  itself.  And,  contradicting  good 
judgment  that  believes  that  those  who  think  are  not  insane,  the  conclusion  of 
the  psychiatrist  of  Itaguai  is  that  he  is  insane,  precisely  because  he  thinks. 
Paradoxically,  the  intellectual  adventure  of  the  psychiatrist,  whose  epistemolog- 
ical point  of  departure  was  Cartesian  clarity,  after  fooling  with  the  volatility  of 
the  concepts,  ends  up  in  the  impasse  of  reason  confined  to  the  dead  end  of  the 
Lindistinguishable  solipsist.  Instead  of  dissipating  the  radical  doubt,  the  cogito  of 
Simao  Bacamarte  ignores  the  first  principle  of  the  method  and,  given  the 
ambivalence  or  annulment  of  the  symptoms  that  denounced  the  dementia,  it 
destroys  the  semiological  path  of  psychiatric  knowledge.  In  the  beginning, 
obsessed  by  the  purpose  of  determining  with  precision  the  boundary  where  rea- 
son ends  and  madness  begins,  he  later  experiments  with  the  reversibility  of  the 
concepts  to  finally  surrender  to  the  inexorability  of  the  final  self-execution.  A 
victim  of  self-sufficient  presumption  and  ignorant  of  how  fragile,  unstable,  and 
fleeting  are  the  limits  between  extreme  lucidity  and  maddened  reason, 
Bacamarte  completely  fails  in  his  purpose  of  arriving  at  a stable  truth.  However, 
the  failure  is  not  exclusively  his  since,  confined  to  an  ignored  corner  of  the  back- 
wards colony,  isolated  in  an  environment,  which  is  adverse  to  him,  he  becomes 
the  protagonist  of  a drama  that  performs  the  contradictions,  paradoxes,  and 
impasses  of  modern  rationality.  A picture  of  a disquiet  face  of  critical  thought 
and  caricature  of  the  discursive  logic  whirling  in  the  abstract,  subject  and  object 
of  reflection  turned  against  themselves,  in  truth  Bacamarte  overflows,  critically 
and  paradoxically,  from  the  mold  of  the  circumstanced  character  and  of  the 
immediate  environment  to,  in  the  more  ample  horizon,  aim  to  kill  the  cult  to 
reason,  progress,  power,  and  the  myth  of  science. 
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Notes 

' Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  translations  from  Machado  de  Assis’  “O  Alienista”  are  taken 
from  The  Psychiatrist  and  Other  Stories  (1963)  translated  by  Helen  Caldwell  and  William  L. 
Grossman.  “The  Psychiatrist”  was  translated  by  Grossman.  The  translations  of  Memorias 
Postiimas  de  Bras  Cabas  come  from  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cuhas.  Trans.  Gregory 
Rabassa.  Oxford:  Oxford  UP,  1997. 

2 The  text  of  Gama  Rosa  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Gazeta  da  tarde,  2 November  1982. 

It  seems  too  simplistic  the  biographical  reduction  of  Lticia  Miguel  Pereira:  “Between  laid 
Garcia  2.iv\  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cabas,  between  the  mediocre  romantic  and  the  big  nov- 
elist, there  only  existed  that:  six  months  of  illness,  from  October  1878  to  March  1879,  three  of 
which  he  spent  in  the  country”  (Pereira  189). 

A.ssis,  “The  Devil’s  Church”  35.  In  The  DeviP s Church  and  other  Stories. 

^ A.ssis,  “Education  of  a Stuffed  Shirt”  115.  In  The  Psychiatrist  and  Other  Stories. 

Assis,  “Education”  117. 

^ Assis,  “Education”  115. 

^ Assis,  “Final  Request”  139.  In  The  Psychiatrist  and  Other  Stories. 

During  the  Regency  (1831-1841)  the  country  was  shaken  by  a series  of  short,  but  cruel  rebel- 
lions, commonly  known  as  rusgas.  Already  in  1831,  after  the  renunciation  of  Pedro  I,  the  adherents 
of  the  re-institution  of  the  first  reign  fought  against  the  nationalists  that  were  against  Portuguese  con- 
trol and  adlierents  of  the  Empire’s  decline.  Under  the  leadership  of  Jose  Bonifacio,  tutor  of  Pedro  II, 
those  in  favor  of  the  king  disseminated  their  ideas  in  the  journal  Caramuru,  hence  the  popular  byname 
caramurus.  This  group,  organized  around  the  Sociedade  Federal  (thus  their  name  federais,  also  known 
as  jurujubas  or  fdnvupilhas) . The  name  cabanos  of  Cabanada  (Para:  1834-1836)  comes  from  the 
Indians  that  lived  in  cabanas  ox  palhox^as.  The  insurgents  of  the  Balaiada  (Maranhao:  1838-1841) 
received  the  nickname  of  Francisco  dos  Anjos  Ferreira  Balaio,  the  leader  and  also  craftsman  who  made 
and  sold  babiios.  The  so-ciilled  Guerra  dos  Farrapos  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  1835-1845)  gives  the  name 
to  the  battle  between  conservatives  {imperiais  or  caramurus)  and  liberals  {farrapos  or  farroupilhas) . 
These  defended  the  federal  decentralization  and  even  installed  a republioin  regime  with  its  seat  in 
Piratini,  a small  city  in  the  interior,  hence  the  pejorative  name  Republica  do  Piratino  (Duque  97-179). 

“The  asylum  of  the  age  of  positivism,  which  it  is  Pinel’s  glory  to  have  founded,  is  not  a 
free  realm  of  observation,  diagnosis,  and  therapeutics;  it  is  a juridical  space  where  one  is 
accused,  judged,  and  condemned,  and  from  which  one  is  never  released  except  by  the  version 
of  this  trail  in  psychological  depth — that  is,  by  remorse”  (Foucault,  Madness  2G9). 
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Paradigms  at  Play:  The  Short  Stories  of  Machado  de  Assis 


Paul  Dixon 


Abstract.  In  relerence  to  the  question  of  characterization,  Machado  de 
Assis’  theoretical  statements  are  consistent  and  show  a commitment  to 
psychological  truth.  At  the  same  time,  the  author’s  doubts  about  the 
realist  school  are  manifest  as  a method  of  characterization  different  from 
the  usual  practice  of  creating  lifelike  individuals.  Machado’s  interest, 
widely  demonstrated  in  his  short  stories,  is  more  relational  and  consists  of 
building  models  of  contrasting  personalities  or  perspectives.  Frequently, 
this  contrary  relationship  between  characters  suggests  opposing  theories. 
However,  the  categorical  nature  of  such  dichotomies  is  generally  called 
into  question  through  devices  such  as  the  double. 


The  construction  of  characters  is  an  interesting  factor  in  Machado  de  Assis’ 
aesthetic  vision.  The  author  published  only  a few  words  on  the  subject  in  his 
literary  essays,  but  the  consistency  of  these  few  comments  suggests  that  he 
dedicated  serious  thought  to  the  matter.  We  know  that  Machado  had  grave 
doubts  about  the  realism/naturalism  of  his  contemporaries;  consequently,  it 
should  not  surprise  us  that  his  aesthetic  vision  is  rather  distant  from  the 
notion  of  verisimilitude  as  it  is  conventionally  understood.  It  is  not  that  the 
Brazilian  author  rejected  the  idea  of  convincing  characters  but  rather  that  he 
proposed  a different  kind  of  plausibility.  As  he  wrote  in  his  review  of  the 
novel  O primo  Basilio,  by  E^a  de  Queiros,  “Let  us  look  for  reality,  but  exclude 
Realism,  so  as  not  to  sacrifice  aesthetic  truth”  (3.9 1 3). * 

Here,  after  examining  some  of  the  primary  critical  statements  about  char- 
acterization, I wish  to  demonstrate  that  the  short  stories  offer  an  excellent 
exhibit  on  Machado’s  theory  of  the  literary  character.  His  brief  fiction,  in  spite 
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of  its  enormous  varien^  also  presents  a consistent:)"  in  many  areas.  Perhaps  the  j 
short  stories  are  the  best  complement  to  the  suggestive  critical  essays  of  the  j 
author.  The  scarcin-  of  detail  in  the  latter  leaves  many  doubts  about  the  mean-  | 
ing  or  intention  of  some  declarations.  In  the  former,  a laborator)"  of  repeated  j 
practices  oTers,  implicitly,  the  needed  clarification  for  the  critical  texts. 

The  essay  “Instinto  de  nacionalidade”  exemplifies  this  lack  of  explanatory"  "• 
development.  It  is  evident  that  Machado  does  not  see  the  answer  to  the 
search  for  a unique  and  national  literature  in  the  empirical  or  objective 
aspects  that  distinguish  Brazil  from  other  countries.  i-Vlthough  he  recognizes 
that  there  is  a place  lor  Brazilian  flora  and  fauna,  for  local  color  and  popular  j 
traditions,  lor  the  Indian  and  for  regional  n-pes  identifiable  with  Brazil,  I 
Machado  does  not  see  this  as  the  way  to  create  an  authentically  national  lit-  1 
erature.  The  answer  for  Machado  resides  in  a much  less  objective  realit)",  an  | 
essence  of  the  Brazilian  soul,  “certo  sentimento  mtimo”  (“a  certain  intimate  j 
leeling”)  (3.804).  However,  once  the  essay  puts  forth  this  notion  of  an 
authenticit)"  of  character  or  psycholog)",  it  declines  to  furnish  a precise  j 
demonstration  of  what  would  constitute  such  an  intimate  sentiment.  | 

The  review  ol  the  novel  O primo  Basilio,  besides  providing  a good  analy- 
sis ol  some  defects  oI  Eca  de  Queiros’  novel  and  of  the  realist  school,  amounts  | 
to  a dissertation  on  characterization.  The  essay  finds  Luiza,  Jorge,  and  other 
characters  inadequate  because  of  a lack  of  psychological  profundit)".  They  seem 
to  be  “puppets”  (3.905)  because  their  actions  depend  too  much  on  circum-  ' 
stances  (stolen  letters,  a husband’s  absence,  the  arrival  ol  a cousin,  etc.)  and 
because  they  do  not  derive  sufficiently  from  psychological  truths.  Machado 
makes  an  appeal  for  a “moral  person”  (3.906-07),  while  again  leaving  little  i 
explanation  of  the  concept.  The  general  tenor  of  the  review,  however,  leaves  ■ 
no  doubt  that  the  “moral  person”  is  a being  whose  behavior  is  consistent  with  i 
a psychological  makeup.  The  actions  should  be  highly  motivated  by  prerog-  | 
atives  that  are  emotional  and  cultural — in  a word,  human.  Once  again,  the 
best  demonstration  of  Machado’s  theory"  is  in  the  laboratory-  of  his  fiction 
itself  His  last  response  to  Eca  de  Queiros  seems  to  be  Dom  Casmurro,  for 
here  Machado  plays  on  the  same  theme  (that  of  adultery)  as  O primo  Basilio, 
but  with  a rich  psychological  and  cultural  foundation.  j 

A third  theoretical  statement  by  Machado  may  be  lound  in  the  preface  to  ! 
his  first  novel,  Resswreicdo.  Machado  declares,  “I  did  not  trr-  to  write  a novel  ! 

■’  ' I 

of  customs;  I proposed  the  outline  of  a situation  and  the  contrast  of  two  char-  i 
acters”  (2.1 1 6).  This  is  a short  affirmation  that  has  long  implications.  First,  ; 
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we  again  see  an  insistence  on  not  building  character  on  superficial  or  merely 
objective  factors.  The  novel  is  not  a “novel  of  customs.”  The  project  of  study- 
ing the  “contrast  of  two  characters”  reinforces  the  already  mentioned  search 
for  a psychological  truth  (a  “sentimento  intimo”),  hut  it  also  introduces  a new 
concept.  The  important  thing  for  Machado  in  this  novel istic  debut  (and  as  I 
see  it  in  the  whole  of  his  literary  project),  is  the  contrast  of  characters. 
Characterization  is  not  a question  of  delineating  individual  psychologies.  The 
priority  is  on  examining  the  relations  between  individuals.  Machado  seems  to 
intuit  that  a true  psychology  of  character  (or  at  least  of  his  characters)  will  only 
reveal  itself  to  the  extent  that  the  character  participates  in  social  interactions. 
He  seems  to  perceive  what  the  urban  anthropologist  Roberto  DaMatta  will 
propose  a century  later — that  the  essence  of  Brazilian  culture  or  of  a Brazilian 
“personality”  is  not  in  the  individuals  themselves,  but  rather  in  the  relations 
among  the  same  (DaMatta  119-120).  The  “sentimento  intimo”  sought  by 
Machado,  therefore,  does  not  appear  in  romantic,  individual  isolation,  in 
which  characters  are  the  heroes  of  their  adventures  of  self-discovery.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  appear  as  an  essence  that  in  a certain  sense  is  non-essential, 
because  it  does  not  reside  in  a fortress  of  being  but  rather  in  the  circumstances 
of  existence,  in  the  contingency  of  one’s  contact  with  another. 

DaMatta  emphasizes  the  relational  nature  of  Brazilian  culture  because  he 
sees  that  culture  as  a space  of  contrasts — contrasts  of  race  and  ethnicity,  of 
social  class,  of  political  tendencies,  of  family  values.  For  him,  Brazilians  are 
constantly  involved  in  a mitigating  enterprise  that  renders  such  dichotomies 
relative;  Brazilians  try  to  break  the  strong  tensions  that  surround  them,  to 
make  them  softer  and  more  tolerable.  In  my  view,  Machado’s  literary  project 
fits  well  with  this  sociological  framework,  especially  when  one  thinks  of  char- 
acterization. Machado’s  characters,  like  DaMatta’s  Brazilians,  live  in  a con- 
stant negotiation  between  dichotomies. 

If,  therefore,  characterization  is  an  exercise  of  contrasts,  we  will  see  that  its 
mode  of  operation  is  different  from  that  of  an  aesthetic  based  on  the  individ- 
ual. Any  study  of  contraries  must  effect  for  heuristic  purposes  a certain  reduc- 
tion. In  such  an  analysis,  it  is  not  a manner  of  comprehending  the  totality  of 
the  unique  case’s  characteristics.  Rather,  it  is  a question  of  finding  a basis  of  fac- 
tors that  belong  to  the  two  elements  to  be  contrasted  and  that  consequently 
lend  themselves  to  a differential  examination.  Every  contrastive  exercise  is  also 
a comparative  exercise;  the  study  of  the  difference  between  strawberries  and  ski- 
lifts  would  not  make  sense,  while  the  study  of  the  contrast  between  a “gaucho” 
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(a  native  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  and  a “baiano”  (a  native  of  Bahia)  seems  very  log- 
ical. Unavoidably,  such  a study  would  be  schematic,  because  several  factors  that 
might  seem  important  in  other  contexts  cease  to  be  so  now  because  they  fail  to 
enter  into  the  contrastive  (and  comparative)  play.  But  the  partial  and  schematic 
nature  of  the  analysis  does  not  render  it  less  revealing.  Once  we  give  up  on 
totalizing  intentions  (wanting  to  understand  the  elements  in  their  wholeness), 
we  see  that  the  analyses  become  both  valid  and  interesting.  1 believe  that  it  is 
important  to  remember  these  rules  of  contrastive  analysis  when  studying 
Machado  de  Assis’  characterization,  for  they  help  us  to  understand  how  his 
practices  can  seem,  simultaneously,  both  schematic  and  true. 

The  play  of  perspectives  and  personalities 

As  we  have  said,  the  prefatory  declaration  of  Ressiirrei^do,  in  which  Machado 
speaks  of  his  intention  to  examine  the  contrast  of  two  characters,  is  not 
restricted  to  that  fledgling  novel.  We  find  the  same  project  in  many  short  sto- 
ries. In  these,  the  partial  and  abbreviated  nature  of  the  characterization  is  evi- 
dent, so  much  so  that  in  many  cases  the  author  does  not  even  depend  on 
human  beings  to  represent  the  psychological  perspectives  under  discussion.  The 
“characters”  do  not  need  to  prompt  in  the  reader  an  association  with  persons  of 
flesh  and  blood  because  they  are  merely  receptacles  for  ideas,  points  of  view,  or 
values.  They  are,  as  it  were,  paradigms  at  play  more  than  they  are  people. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the  short  story,  “Um  apologo”  (“An  Apol- 
ogue”),- in  which  the  main  characters  are  a needle  and  a spool  of  thread.  They 
are  arguing  about  who  is  the  most  important  in  their  world,  which  consists  of 
the  elaboration  of  dresses  for  a lady.  Who  really  does  the  sewing?  The  thread 
says  that  the  needle  can  merely  “pierce  the  fabric  [...]  nothing  more;  I’m  the 
one  who  sews.  I attach  one  piece  to  the  other,  and  give  them  substance” 
(2.555).  But  the  needle  also  has  an  understandable  point  of  view:  “I’m  the  one 
who  punctures  the  cloth,  leading  the  way,  pulling  you  along  afterwards,  obedi- 
ent to  what  I dictate”  (2.555).  Only  during  the  denouement  of  the  story  does 
the  narrator  introduce  a human  character:  “I  told  this  story  to  a professor  of 
melancholy,  who  shook  his  head  and  told  me:  — I have  also  served  as  a needle 
for  many  a common  piece  of  thread”  (2.556).  The  human  significance  of  this 
fable  is  clear  enough,  even  before  the  humanization  brought  about  in  the  last 
paragraph.  Some  people  are  needles,  penetrating  and  original,  but  for  their  very 
sharpness  they  seem  to  lack  presence,  or  the  capacity  to  attract  others  and  solid- 
ify relations.  Others,  more  flexible  morally  but  also  less  acute,  have  the  gift  for 
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taking  advantage  ot  others’  efforts  and  for  creating  strong  contacts  and  estab- 
lishing a presence  in  the  world.  This  play  of  opposing  human  paradigms  could 
not  he  more  reductive  and  simple.  Never  is  there  a question  of  creating  true-to- 
life  characters.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  story  creates  a con- 
vincing view  of  social  interactions.  The  sense  of  truth  is  in  the  relation  between 
beings  and  not  in  the  individuals  themselves. 

The  story  “Ideias  de  canario”  (“A  Canary’s  Ideas”)-"^  also  shows  that  lifelike 
characterization  can  arise  from  actors  who  are  reduced  and  less  than  human.  The 
main  character  in  the  text  is  Macedo,  “who  had  a fancy  for  ornithology”  (2.61 1) 
and  who  seems  to  inhabit  a world  of  disasters  and  injustices.  Upon  escaping  a 
coach  that  almost  runs  him  over,  he  enters  a secondhand  store.  The  space  seems 
dark  and  dirty  to  him;  it  has  an  air  of  the  “disillusioned  sadness  inherent  in  the 
objects  which  were  remnants  of  past  lives”  (2.61 1).  Finding  a canary  in  a worn- 
out  cage,  he  asks  himself  what  “detestable  owner,”  motivated  by  “misery”  or 
“laziness,”  would  have  brought  the  bird  to  this  “cemetery”  (2.612).  In  the  end 
he  buys  the  canary  and  transfers  it  to  more  and  more  positive  spaces — from  the 
darkness  of  the  store  to  a garden,  from  the  original,  small  cage  to  a much  larger 
one.  Some  time  later,  the  canary  escapes  from  his  new  cage. 

In  all  these  settings,  the  canary  carries  on  a dialogue  with  Macedo,  expound- 
ing to  him  his  vision  of  the  world.  In  the  store,  when  asked  about  his  previ- 
ous abode  and  his  “detestable  owner”  the  bird  responds  that  he  never  had  an 
owner.  About  the  proprietor  of  the  store  he  says,  “That  man  over  there  is  my 
servant.  He  gives  me  food  and  water  every  day”  (2.612).  While  at  the  store, 
the  canary  declares  that  the  world  “is  a secondhand  shop,  with  a small  rec- 
tangular bamboo  cage  hanging  from  a nail”  (2.613),  and  that  the  canary  is 
the  lord  of  that  cage.  When  transferred  to  the  more  spacious  cage  in  the  gar- 
den of  his  new  owner,  the  bird  says,  “The  world  [...]  is  a sufficiently  broad 
garden  with  a fountain  in  the  middle,  flowers,  shrubbery,  [...]  clean  air,  and 
a bit  of  blue  up  above.  The  canary,  lord  of  the  world,  lives  in  a spacious  cage, 
white  and  circular,  from  which  it  looks  out  on  the  rest  of  the  world”  (2.613). 
The  canary  has  yet  another  Weltanschauung  after  escaping  from  the  cage;  he 
denies  having  said  that  the  world  was  anything  else:  “The  world  [...]  is  an 
infinite  blue  space,  with  the  sun  up  above”  (2.614). 

The  tale,  then,  amounts  to  a play  of  two  opposing  subjectivities.  The  stu- 
dent of  birds  also  seems  to  be  a “professor  of  melancholy,”  for  he  sees  every- 
thing in  negative  terms.  The  canary  came  to  be  his  through  miserable  motives, 
and  while  he  is  in  his  possession,  he  always  has  a controlled  and  limited  exis- 
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tence.  For  the  canary,  each  one  of  his  new  conditions  is  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble conditions.  Although  these  “personalities”  are  partial  and  simplified,  in 
their  association  they  give  a valid  picture  of  human  beings  in  their  optimistic 
and  pessimistic  tendencies. 

Short  stories  with  human  characters  are  sometimes  just  as  schematic  as 
the  ones  with  sub-human  actors.  “O  machete”  (“The  Uke”),  for  example, 
outlines  a psychological  dichotomy  similar  to  that  of  “Um  apologo.”  Inacio 
Ramos  is  sincerely  dedicated  to  music,  and  in  particular  to  the  cello.  The  dis- 
ciple works  seriously  on  his  instrument  until  he  is  able  to  extract  from  it  “a 
pure  and  austere  poetry,  a severe  and  melancholy  quality  that  went  along  with 
his  soul”  (2.857).  An  acquaintance,  Barbosa,  on  the  other  hand,  plays  the 
cavaquinho  more  “with  nerves”  than  “with  soul”  (2.861).  His  music  has  great 
impact  upon  its  listeners,  but  depends  as  much  upon  the  visual  gestures  of 
passion  with  which  it  is  produced  as  upon  the  sounds.  In  this  dialectic,  the 
carnival  ukulele  player  comes  to  be  the  “hero  of  the  night”  (2.862),  to  the 
extent  that,  after  several  evening  sessions  at  the  house  of  the  cellist,  he  runs 
off  with  the  other’s  wife.  While  in  “Um  apologo”  there  was  a more  symbiotic 
relationship,  “O  machete”  outlines  a similar  dichotomy  involving  the  psy- 
chological makeup  of  the  characters.  Those  possessing  grave,  dedicated,  and 
profound  natures  suffer  while  the  frivolous  and  superficial  have  hardly  a 
worry.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  pain  of  the  grave  characters  is  the  fact  that 
the  frivolous  ones,  and  not  they,  capture  the  hearts  of  the  ptiblic. 

Still  another  storr^  that  is  based  on  contrasting  characters  is  “As  academias  | 
de  Siao”  (“Siam’s  Academies”).'^  Here  the  dichotomy  involves,  in  a much  sim-  j 
plified  way,  notions  of  gender.  In  an  imaginary  kingdom,  Kalaphangko,  the  I 
king  seems  to  have  a sweet,  feminine  soul,  while  his  favorite  concubine,  I 
Kinnara,  seems  to  possess  an  ambitious  and  aggressive  masculine  soul.  It  is 
clear  that  the  definition  of  “masculine”  and  “feminine”  is  reductive.  The  first 
seems  to  amount  to  a categorical  attitude  about  facts,  a strong  active  impulse, 
and  a violent  tendenc)L  The  latter  is  the  perfect  opposite  of  the  first,  for  it  con-  j 
sists  of  seeing  everything  in  relative  terms,  in  adopting  a passive  attitude,  and  j 
in  preferring  peace  above  anything  else.  The  powerful  potential  of  the  king  | 
becomes  softened  by  his  feminine  soul,  while  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  the 
concubine  are  controlled  by  her  lack  of  power.  ^Tien  the  souls  are  traded,  a 
grave  crisis  of  disequilibrium  arises.  Kalaphangko  plans  to  assassinate  Kinnara, 
so  as  to  keep  her  masculine  soul  forever.  Stich  a catastrophe  is  avoided,  how- 
ever, when  the  king  discovers  that  the  concubine  is  pregnant  with  his  baby. 
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A rejection  ot  realism  in  the  story  is  obvious,  for  the  text  begins  by  undo- 
ing the  factor  of  verisimilitude:  “Have  you  beard  of  Siam’s  academies?  1 know 
very  well  that  in  Siam  there  never  were  academies,  but  let  us  suppose  that 
there  were,  and  that  there  were  four  of  them;  so  listen  to  me”  (2.468).  Here, 
once  again,  the  text  seeks  a reality  that  does  not  depend  on  the  norms  of  the 
realist  school.  The  play  of  opposing  models,  supposedly  masculine  and  fem- 
I inine  but  in  fact  simply  human,  reveals  that  the  stability  of  things  depends 
upon  a balance  between  the  two  and  that,  fortunately,  the  world  has  mecha- 
nisms that  seem  to  guarantee  such  control. 

Theories  in  action 

, Until  now  we  have  examined  in  the  short  stories  several  binary  schemas 
involving  dispositions  or  perspectives,  which  reveal  a particular  notion 
regarding  characterization.  Machado  clearly  is  fascinated  by  the  psychologi- 
j cal  possibilities  of  human  consciousness.  But  many  times  he  goes  beyond  this 
domain,  examining  the  opposition  of  concepts  or  theories  as  well.  “O 
alienista”  (“The  Psychiatrist”)  {Papeis  avidsos\  1882)  is  a clear  example  of  this 
1 i theoretical  analysis.  I do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  there  is  not  a study  of  oppos- 
f ing  personalities  as  well,  for  this  is  also  a part  of  the  package.  On  the  one 
1 hand,  there  is  Simao  Bacamarte,  and  on  the  other,  everyone  else.  Bacamarte 
! is  the  stereotype  of  a man  of  reason  who  never  digresses  from  methodical  effi- 
I : ciency.  When  at  40  years  of  age  he  decides  to  marry  and  a relative  asks  him 

I why  he  chose  an  unattractive  woman,  he  replies  that 

'I 

I I [the  bride]  Dona  Evarista  enjoyed  perfect  digestion,  excellent  eyesight,  and  nor- 

; mal  blood  pressure;  she  had  had  no  serious  illnesses  and  her  urinalysis  was  nega- 

I tive.  It  was  likely  she  would  give  him  healthy,  robust  children.  II,  in  addition  to 

1 her  physiological  accomplishments,  Dona  Evarista  possessed  a face  composed  of 

I features  neither  individually  pretty  nor  mutually  compatible,  he  thanked  God  for 

[ it,  for  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  scientific  pursuits  to  the  contem- 

' plation  of  his  wife’s  attractions.  (2.254) 

I Just  as  Bacamarte’s  function  is  to  demonstrate  this  rational  consciousness, 

' the  function  of  the  other  characters  is  the  opposite,  for  they  all  have  logical 
aberrations  of  some  kind.  It  is  in  relation  to  this  basis  of  characterization  that 
Machado  enters  a philosophical  space,  inquiring  what,  in  the  final  analysis,  is 
; mental  health  (or  at  least  normalcy). 
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The  first  theory  of  the  psychiatrist  gives  priority  to  rationality:  “But  what  i 
is  reason  if  not  the  equilibrium  of  the  mental  faculties?  An  individual,  there-  | 
fore,  who  lacks  this  equilibrium  in  any  particular  is,  to  that  extent,  insane”  1 
(2.261).  By  choosing  this  theoretical  basis,  Bacamarte  prospers  in  his  asylum,  i 
He  discovers  that  insanity,  which  before  seemed  to  be  “a  small  island  in  an 
ocean  of  sanity,”  now  begins  to  appear  as  “a  continent”  (2.260).  In  his  cate-  ! 
gorical  thought,  the  psychiatrist  wishes  to  distinguish  precisely  between  the  ; 
healthy  mind  and  the  sick  one.  But  the  very  metaphor  that  he  uses  to  describe 
this  separating  project  reveals  an  unexpected  enormity:  “our  first  task  [...]  is 
to  extract  the  pearl — that  is,  reason.  In  other  words,  we  must  determine  the 
nature  and  boundaries  of  reason”  (2.261).  And,  in  fact,  Bacamarte  discovers 
that  the  mass  or  tissue  of  insanity,  like  that  of  the  oyster,  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  pearl,  and  that  the  pearls  of  reason  can  be  extremely  rare  objects. 
Here  is  where  the  story  gives  us  its  amusing  catalog  of  examples  of  imbalance.  | 
After  his  most  trusted  assistants,  including  his  own  wife,  are  consigned  to  the 
insane  asylum,  and  after  there  is  serious  opposition  against  his  program  to 
intern  almost  everyone,  Bacamarte  begins  to  look  for  an  alternative  theory  of 
insanity.  He  begins  to  believe  in  a second  hypothesis,  based  upon  the  notion 
of  normality:  if  imbalance  and  rational  inconsistency  are  much  more  fre-  j 
quent  than  their  opposite,  “that  normality  lay  in  a lack  of  equilibrium  and  ! 
that  the  abnormal,  the  really  sick,  were  the  well  balanced,  the  thoroughly  | 
rational”  (2.281).  Further,  if  the  abnormal  ones  (and  therefore  the  insane)  are  : 
the  well-balanced,  then  the  first  and  perhaps  only  candidate  for  this  new  dis-  i 
tinction  is  the  doctor  himself:  “Simao  Bacamarte  [...]  had  found  in  himself 
the  perfect,  undeniable  case  of  insanity.  He  possessed  wisdom,  patience,  tol-  j 
erance,  truthfulness,  loyalty,  and  moral  fortitude — all  the  qualities  that  go  to  I 
make  an  utter  madman”  (2.287).  Above  all,  “O  alienista”  is  impressive  for  its 
biting  satire  of  the  lack  of  logic  in  the  human  heart,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  abuse  of  power  and  scientific  obsession,  on  the  other.  The  mocker’s  voice  ’ 
sounds  loud  and  clear.  But  at  the  same  time  the  story  offers  us  an  incisive  ' 
inquiry  into  opposing  theories  of  health  or  well-being.  Is  such  a condition  a ' 
matter  of  conforming  to  a predetermined  standard,  or  is  it  rather  a question 
of  not  diverging  too  much  from  the  norm? 

“Ex  Cathedra’5  presents  another  educated  or  scientific  protagonist,  as  well 
as  another  play  of  theories  related  to  the  previoLis  theme.  Fulgencio,  a man 
who  is  rich  and  therefore  free  to  spend  almost  all  of  his  time  reading,  realizes 
that  his  goddatighter  Caetaninha  has  become  a young  woman  and  is  inter- 
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ested  in  men.  At  the  same  time,  he  discovers  that  his  nephew  Raimundo  has 
reached  the  age  for  marriage.  As  the  guardian  of  both,  he  decides  to  get  them 
to  marry  each  other,  and  assembles  an  impressive  plan — rational  and 
methodical — to  bring  this  about.  “Calamities  or  mere  perturbances  in  ques- 
tions of  the  heart  could  he  blamed  on  the  fact  that  love  was  so  often  practiced 
in  an  empirical  way;  it  lacked  a scientific  foundation.  A man  and  a woman, 
having  learned  the  physical  and  metaphysical  underpinnings  for  that  senti- 
ment, would  he  more  prepared  to  receive  and  nourish  it  efficiently”  (2.459). 
The  young  man  and  woman  would  receive  a course  of  study  consisting  of 
twenty  classes,  articulating  all  the  physical  and  metaphysical  aspects  of  the 
problem.  Caetaninha  and  Raimundo  neither  understanci  nor  want  to  under- 
stand these  lessons.  But  during  the  sessions,  taught  in  the  open  air  of  spring- 
time, they  are  highly  impressed  by  the  stirrings  around  them — the  calls  and 
Bights  of  the  swallows,  the  impassioned  buzzing  of  the  bees,  etc.  Naturally, 
they  are  also  quite  impressed  by  the  looks  exchanged  with  each  other.  At  the 
end  of  the  course,  the  students  hardly  understand  a word  of  what  Fulgencio 
has  said  to  them,  but  they  claim  to  understand  it  all,  and  in  fact  are  more 
than  ready  for  marriage. 

“Ex  Cathedra”  gives  opposite  paradigms  for  the  realization  of  projects.  The 
theory  of  the  uncle  and  guardian  seems  to  be  that  positive  things  are  accom- 
plished by  the  direct  and  rational  application  of  a predetermined  plan. 
Preparation  is  primarily  a matter  of  comprehending  the  relevant  principles. 
Once  the  “razoes  fisicas  e metaffsicas”  are  apprehended,  the  completion  of  the 
plan  is  practically  automatic  because  the  participants  are  adequately  enlight- 
ened. In  the  text  the  total  ignorance  of  this  plan  on  the  part  of  the  young  peo- 
ple is  amusing.  Their  approach  demonstrates  another  theory  of  positive  results, 
one  in  which  things  happen  spontaneously  through  the  conjunction  of  favor- 
able conditions.  The  sympathy,  courtship,  and  marriage  of  Caetaninha  and 
Raimundo  bear  out  the  importance  of  propinquity  and  not  of  rational  method. 

The  satirical  target  of  the  story,  clearly,  is  the  scientific  mania  of  the  obses- 
sive devourer  of  books. Fulgencio’s  mistake  is  all  the  more  erroneous  because, 
in  his  arrogant  satisfaction,  he  gives  absolute  credit  for  the  love  affair  to  his 
method.  The  author  pokes  fun  at  this  intellectual  pride,  but  seems  not  to  dis- 
count the  old  man’s  theory  entirely.  After  all,  it  was  his  plan  that  began  the 
fruitful  encounters  of  the  infatuated  youths.  The  union  seemingly  would  not 
have  happened  without  his  efforts,  in  spite  of  their  misdirected  intentions.  In 
the  structure  of  contrary  models,  neither  destroys  the  other  completely. 
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Analyzing  the  interaction  of  these  opposing  concepts,  the  short  story 
reveals  understandable  human  tendencies  that  have  a real  impact  on  social 
life.  The  fanaticism  of  Fulgencio,  for  example,  resounds  with  Brazil’s  intel- 
lectual history,  especially  insofar  as  the  philosophy  of  Positivism  is  concerned. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  story  does  not  need  realistic  characters  to  examine  real 
attitudes.  For  Fulgencio,  an  obsession  with  ideas  and  a bit  of  love  for  his  god- 
daughter and  nephew  are  the  only  characteristics  required.  For  the  young 
man  and  woman,  just  hormones. 

“Cantiga  de  esponsais”  (“Nuptial  Song”)^  also  develops  opposing  theo- 
ries,^ this  time  about  artistic  creativity,  and  these  are  represented  by  maestro 
Romao,  a well-known  conductor,  and  by  his  neighbor,  a recently  married 
woman.  The  professional  musician’s  vision  is  consistent  with  that  of  the 
Parnassian  school  (and  also  with  that  of  Positivism  and  paternalism).  The 
maestro  wants  to  write  an  “espousal  canticle,”  a monument  to  his  marriage 
and  to  his  deceased  wife,  in  order  to  immortalize  his  existence  and  to  leave  j 
an  enduring  legacy,  “a  little  of  his  soul  on  earth”  (2.388).  For  him,  creation 
consists  essentially  of  hunting  for  a fugitive  essence,  “capturing  on  paper  the 
sensation  of  an  extinct  happiness”  (2.388).  His  work  will  be  realized  by  study, 
method,  and  especially  by  effort.  As  he  imagines  the  project,  he  compares 
himself  with  a bird  fighting  to  break  through  the  walls  of  its  cage  (2.388).  It 
depends  on  preparation  and  on  tools — the  harpsichord,  paper,  and  naturally  j 
a pen  or  pencil.  The  maestro  struggles  in  vain  to  write  a worthy  but  always  j 
elusive  melody,  until  overwork  and  frustration  destroy  his  health.  | 

On  his  death  bed,  however,  he  hears  the  newlywed  woman  next  door  as  I 
she  begins  to  “hum  aimlessly”  (2.389)  at  the  backyard  window  of  her  house, 
which  faces  the  maestro’s  back  window.  The  melody  that  she  sings,  “uncon- 
sciously,” contains  “something  never  before  sung  or  known,  in  which  a cer- 
tain note  was  followed  by  a beautiful  musical  phrase,  precisely  the  one  mae- 
stro Romao  had  been  seeking  for  years  but  unable  to  find”  (2.389-90). 

The  young  woman’s  position  suggests  a theory  of  creation  quite  contrary 
to  that  of  the  maestro.  It  does  not  depend  on  work  or  on  method,  but  rather  j 
on  spontaneous  inspiration.  It  is  a more  social  theory  than  that  of  the  con- 
ductor, because  the  woman  receives  her  creative  impulse  from  another;  she  is 
embracing  her  husband  and  is  “absorbed  in  [his]  eyes”  (2.389).  There  is  no 
notion  of  hunting  for  a fugitive  note,  nor  of  leaving  a legacy  for  future  gen-  , 

erations.  She  does  not  want  to  capture  a phrase  on  paper;  her  melody  is  free,  j 

airborne,  the  celebration  of  a unique  moment  never  to  be  repeated.  The  pen 
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of  the  maestro  (a  masculine  emblem)  is  replaced  by  the  mouth  of  the  woman 
(a  feminine  emblem).  The  melody’s  production  suggests  a gestation,  for  it 
grows  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  woman  until  emerging  at  its  own  time  and 
on  its  own  terms. 

Although  success  belongs  to  the  young  woman  and,  therefore,  to  her  more 
“feminine”  theory  of  creation,'^  we  should  not  conclude  that  the  maestro’s  theory 
is  completely  invalidated.  It  is  suggested  that  the  woman  would  not  have  been 
able  to  sing  the  phrase  sought  by  the  maestro  if  she  had  not  heard  his  repeated 
attempts,  played  at  the  harpsichord  and  transmitted  through  the  back  yard.  The 
maestro’s  preparatory  attempts  seem  to  have  amounted  to  a kind  of  melodic 
embryo  for  the  girl,  and  the  seed  seems  to  have  undergone  a kind  of  pregnancy 
in  her  unconscious  until  coming  to  light  in  her  spontaneous  “cantarolar.” 

In  these  “theoretical”  short  stories,  the  value  of  verisimilitude  is  not  among 
the  most  important.  Characterization  is  not  highly  developed  and  actions  tend 
to  be  exaggerated.  The  characters  are  more  receptacles  of  concepts  than  per- 
sons. But  the  machadian  “reality”  does  not  reside  in  the  creation  of  objec- 
tively convincing  characters.  Using  a relational  logic,  the  author  builds  a sce- 
nario of  opposing  visions,  and  it  is  in  the  perception  of  these  paradigms  that 
the  reader  encounters  a kind  of  authenticity. 

The  double:  beyond  dichotomies 

In  his  program  of  putting  paradigms,  theories,  or  perspectives  into  play, 
Machado  often  uses  the  figure  of  the  double,^®  that  is,  characters  having  equal 
or  complementary  characteristics,  where  one  does  not  seem  to  have  an  exis- 
tence independent  of  the  other, 

The  story  “Uns  bravos”  (“A  Woman’s  Arms”)^-  is  an  example  of  this  type 
of  text.'-^  Inacio,  the  message  boy  employed  by  the  lawyer  Borges,  is  identical 
to  the  latter’s  wife,  Severina,  in  the  sense  that  both  suffer  the  abuses  of  the 
head  of  the  household.  But  the  similarity  goes  beyond  this  shared  fate.  Inacio 
■ is  “poorly  dressed”  (2.490),  while  D.  Severina  must  expose  her  bare  arms 
because  she  “had  worn  out  all  her  long-sleeved  dresses”  (2.491).  The  physical 
description  of  both,  typically  vague  as  in  other  texts  by  Machado,  uses  similar 
language:  Severina’s  “twenty-seven  good  substantial  years”  (2.491)  seem  to 
echo  Inacio’s  “well-grown  fifteen”  (2.490). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  the  narrative  function  of  Severina  is  essen- 
tially opposite  from  that  of  Inacio;  with  her  attractive  arms,  the  woman  serves 
as  an  object  of  the  adolescent  desires  of  the  young  male  subject.  As  the  tale 
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unfolds,  however,  these  functions  begin  to  become  intertwined.  Feeling  the 
boy’s  eyes  upon  her,  D.  Severina  begins  to  ponder  more  and  more  about  him, 
until  the  roles  of  subject  and  object  become  inverted.  She  sneaks  into  his 
room,  tenderly  gazing  upon  him  while  he  sleeps;  thus,  she  does  with  him 
exactly  what  he  did  with  her.  The  glorious  kiss,  which  occurs  in  Inacio’s 
dreams  at  the  same  moment  when  Severina  leans  over  him  to  place  her  lips 
upon  his,  is  emblematic  of  Machado’s  treatment  of  dichotomies.  For  him,  it 
seems  not  to  be  simply  a matter  of  examining  opposing  models  but  rather  of 
observing  that  binaries  (such  as  subject  and  object)  tend  to  obey  a complex 
logic  in  which  their  functions  are  reciprocal  and  interchangeable. 

“Pai  contra  mae”  (“Father  versus  Mother”) displays  a similar  use  of  the 
notion  of  the  double.  The  dichotomy  between  victim  and  oppressor  would 
seem  to  be  clear  and  categorical  in  many  cases,  especially  when  slavery  is  con- 
cerned. At  first  glance,  then,  the  hunter  of  escaped  slaves,  Candido  Neves, 
would  clearly  represent  one  of  these  categories  while  the  escapee,  Arminda, 
would  represent  the  other.  But  the  motif  of  the  double  creates  an  ambiguity 
that  greatly  problematizes  such  a moral  classification.  The  bounty  hunter  is  des- 
perate to  earn  his  reward  because,  in  his  dire  financial  circumstances,  he  needs 
it  to  avoid  giving  up  his  newborn  daughter  for  adoption.  This  creates  a dou- 
bling between  him  and  the  slave,  for  she  is  expecting  a child  and  cannot  stand 
the  idea  that  it  will  be  born  into  slavery.  So  rather  than  a clear  dichotomy  that 
might  reinforce  a simplistic  morality,  we  have  in  the  story  a deep  well  of  miti- 
gating matters,  a situation  whose  complexity  prohibits  easy  judgments. 

The  theoretical  nature  of  “O  espelho”  (“The  Looking  Glass”)  is  evident 
in  the  story’s  subtitle:  “Rough  draft  of  a new  theory  of  the  human  soul.”  The 
protagonist,  Jacobina,  proposes  an  idea  of  consciousness,  or  of  the  “soul,” 
consistent  with  the  binary  tendency  identified,  He  declares  that  human 
beings  have  two  souls.  The  one  that  looks  “from  the  inside  out”  (2.346) 
reminds  us  of  rationalist  philosophy,  in  which  the  mind  with  its  innate  capac- 
ity to  comprehend  and  organize  the  world  gives  origin  to  knowledge.  The 
soul  that  looks  “from  the  outside  in”  (2.346)  recalls  the  empirical  worldview, 
which  sees  the  mind  as  a tabula  rasa  upon  which  the  world  inscribes  its  infor- 
mation through  the  senses. 

The  figure  of  the  double  enters  into  the  picture  because  Jacobina  insists 
that  the  two  souls  have  a mutual  dependency,  like  that  of  the  fruit  of  an 
orange  and  its  peel  (2.346).  The  tale  he  tells  to  demonstrate  this  interdepen- 
dence suggests  that  human  beings  are  doubles  of  themselves,  constantly  alter- 
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nating  between  their  two  souls.  Jacobi na’s  exterior  soul  takes  on  an  exagger- 
ated function  when  everyone  begins  to  praise  him  for  having  been  promoted 
I to  “alferes”  (“lieutenant”)  in  the  national  guard.  Suddenly,  however,  the  pro- 
tagonist finds  himself  in  a solitary  situation  and  the  exterior  soul  suffers  a cri- 

I sis.  At  that  point,  the  interior  soul  discovers  a cure  for  the  problem.  For  a few 
' minutes  each  day,  Jacobina  puts  on  his  military  uniform  and  looks  at  himself 

in  the  mirror.  The  image  of  a human  being  in  front  of  the  mirror,  at  the  same 

I I time  impressive  and  impressionable,  is  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  interdepen- 
r|  dence  of  our  “duas  almas”  (“two  souls”)  and  of  the  play  of  double  functions 
1 1 that  each  person  negotiates  day  by  day. 


'I 


Machadian  paradigms  and  the  idea  of  character 

I hope  to  have  demonstrated  that  Machado’s  concept  of  character  has  more 
to  do  with  the  relations  between  beings  (“o  contraste  de  dois  caracters”)  than 
with  the  construction  of  convincing  individuals.  This  preference  for  models 
of  comparison  and  contrast  creates  an  aesthetic  of  characterization  that  is 
schematic,  structural,  and  at  times  even  abstract.  A short  quote  from  the 
novel  Esau  e Jaco,  perhaps  the  most  evidently  “structural”  text  by  Machado, 
shows  how  the  author  was  developing  an  idea  of  characters  based  less  on  the 
persons  themselves  and  more  on  the  notion  of  the  interaction  of  play 
between  them.  The  narrator  compares  the  elaboration  of  a story  to  a game  of 
chess,  suggests  the  possibility  of  “a  diagram  of  the  beautiful  or  challenging 
positions”  and  says  that  “Everything  will  proceed  as  if  you  really  saw  the 
match  being  played  among  people”  (1.966).  Discussing  this  novel,  Massaud 
Moises  correctly  claims  that  the  main  characters,  Pedro  and  Paulo,  are  “more 
like  sketches  than  anything  else”  (13).  We  have  seen  here  that  this  tendency 
to  see  the  characters  in  terms  of  a “diagram  of  positions”  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  short  stories  of  Machado. 

In  this,  Machado  anticipates  some  ideas  from  the  structuralist  school  of 
thought.  The  revolution  caused  by  Ferdinand  de  Saussure  and  his  followers  in 
the  area  of  linguistics  centers  on  the  idea  that  signs  are  differential.  Meaning  is 
produced  by  means  of  the  relations  between  linguistic  units,  and  not  by  any 
value  inherent  in  such  units.  When  these  concepts  are  extended  to  literary  lan- 
guage, the  narrative  character  is  treated  as  one  of  these  discursive  units.  With  A. 
J.  Greimas  and  other  structuralists,  there  arose  a theory  in  which  characters  are 
thought  of  in  terms  of  the  functions  they  perform  in  the  relational  scheme  of  the 
story,  rather  than  in  terms  of  personality  or  other  human  characteristics. 
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Up  to  this  point,  we  can  see  a kind  of  sympathy  between  the  “diagram  of 
positions”  of  Machado’s  characters  and  these  structuralist  concepts  of  charac- 
terization. But  I think  we  should  not  go  too  far  in  this  alliance  of  ideas.  In  its 
logical  conclusion,  structuralism  rejects  mimesis  in  favor  of  a grammar  of 
functions.  Roland  Barthes  declares  that  the  notion  of  character  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  a person  is  obsolete  (95).  Jonathan  Culler  claims  that  the  school’s 
emphasis  on  conventional  relations  creates  an  analysis  antithetical  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  rejects  the  concept  of  character  as  person  (230).  Joel  Weinsheimer 
says  that  the  character  is  a mere  textual  segment  like  other  segments,  subject 
to  the  same  play  of  recapitulations  and  permutations.  Referring  to  Emma 
Woodhouse,  a creation  of  the  novelist  Jane  Austen,  he  insists  on  using  the 
pronoun  “it”  instead  of  “she”  (187). 

Although  he  may  have  avoided  the  realist  tradition  of  characterization,  it 
does  not  seem  fair  to  associate  Machado  with  a radical  manifestation  of  struc- 
turalist thought.  In  “Instinto  de  nacionalidade,”  we  recall,  his  key  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a national  literature  is  a “sentimento  intimo.”  His  project  never 
ceases  to  be  a search  for  authentic  human  representations.  In  his  review  of  O 
primo  Basilio  Machado  is  clearly  more  in  favor  of  a sense  of  character  as  per- 
son (“de-me  uma  pessoa  moral”)  than  against  it.  Upon  criticizing  certain  of 
E(;a’s  characters,  calling  them  puppets,  the  Brazilian  author  is  far  from  giving 
up  on  the  mimetic  tradition  of  constructing  believable  characters. 

In  addition  to  the  structuralists,  certain  writers  in  the  area  of  modern  aes- 
thetics also  proclaimed  the  obsolescence  of  character.  Abstract  art  thrives  on 
the  notion  of  “pure  form”  without  reference  to  the  empirical  world.  Walter 
Pater’s  famous  sentence,  “All  art  constantly  aspires  to  the  condition  of  music” 
(135),  shows  the  aesthetic  impulse  toward  form,  for  music  is  the  only  art  in 
which  there  is  no  separation  between  “form”  and  “content.”  The  essay  La 
deshumanizacion  del  arte  by  the  Spanish  philosopher  Jose  Ortega  y Gassett 
summarizes  the  general  principles  of  a modern  aesthetic  that  seeks  to  cut  the 
ties  with  daily  life,  which  centers  upon  human  passions  (353-60).  Passionate 
response,  which  involves  identification  with  characters,  is  abandoned  in  favor 
of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  which  depends  on  more  properly  artistic  values. 

Machado  de  Assis  defends  aesthetic  values  and  attacks  programs  in  which 
they  are  abandoned  by  a supposed  commitment  to  reality.  His  critique  of 
realism  in  “A  nova  geragao”  (“The  New  Generation”)  and  in  the  review  of  O 
primo  Basilio  leaves  no  doubt  about  it.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
Machado  who  sees  an  incompatibility  beOA^een  the  aesthetic  domain  and  the 
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human  domain.  His  primary  critical  statements  involve  a search  for  an  appro- 
priate humanism.  His  practice  as  a fiction  writer  is  continually  directed  toward 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart.  If  Machado  creates  formal  displays,  plac- 
ing characters  in  symmetrical  relationships,  inverted  structures,  and  recursive 
spaces,  it  cannot  he  attributed  to  an  exaggerated  aestheticism  that  would  set 
aside  the  “merely  human.”  It  would  be  better  to  tie  that  tendency  to  a desire 
for  equilibrium  between  form  and  idea,  art  and  humanity. 

There  is  yet  another  perspective  through  which  we  should  approach  Ma- 
chado’s peculiarities  as  far  as  characterization  is  concerned.  Any  attempt  to 
explain  our  author’s  artistic  program  will  be  incomplete  if  it  does  not  take 
into  account  a great  interest  in  the  reader.  It  is  well  known  that  Machado  had 
a fascination  for  the  reading  process  and  that  he  gave  a special  place  to  the 
reader  in  his  aesthetic  vision.  The  short  story  “A  chinela  turca”^^  is  a veritable 
dissertation  on  the  importance  of  the  reader’s  participation,  and  concludes  by 
saying  that  “o  melhor  drama  esta  no  espectador  e nao  no  palco”  (2.303).  The 
chapter  “Convivas  de  boa  memoria”  in  Dom  Casmurro  constitutes  another 
treatise  on  literary  theory  and  in  many  aspects  anticipates  the  phenomeno- 
logical vision  of  reading  (Iser).  In  that  chapter,  the  narrator  affirms  his  pref- 
erence for  “livros  filhos,”  and  explains  how  he  enjoys  closing  the  book  and 
visualizing  all  of  the  things  that  were  not  actually  there  (1.870-71).  In  the 
end,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  Machado  de  Assis  is  a master  of  the 
unsaid  and  that  he  creates  a kind  of  art  in  which  the  reader  is  constantly 
invited  to  function  as  a co-producer  of  meanings.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
partially  delineated  character  is  consistent  with  such  a vision.  Creating 
reduced  characters,  the  author  gives  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  complete 
them  through  the  imagination. 

If  in  the  area  of  characterization  Machado’s  method  seems  reductive  or 
schematic,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  other  motivations 
there  is  this  ever-important  relationship  with  the  reader.  We  have  seen  that 
elements  with  Machado  tend  not  to  have  an  isolated,  individual  existence. 
Just  as  his  characters  only  take  on  life  when  they  relate  with  other  characters, 
so  also  it  is  important  not  to  restrict  Machado’s  theory  of  character  to  the 
practices  of  the  author.  It  is  more  understandable  when  the  author  and  the 
reader  interact.  It  is  also  more  easy  to  understand  why,  with  Machado,  many 
times  doing  less  is  doing  more. 


' t 
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Notes 

’ All  translarions  from  the  original  Portuguese  are  my  own,  except  for  “The  Psychiatrist” 

( 1-43),  “A  Woman’s  Arms”  (46-55),  “The  Looking  Glass”  (56-65)  and  “Father  Versus  Mother” 
(101-12),  which  are  from  Grossman  and  Caldwell  and  “The  Devil’s  Church”  (38-46)  and  “A 
Canary’s  Ideas”  (156-61),  which  are  from  Schmitt  and  Ishimatsu.  Parenthetical  volume  and 
page  numbers  are  all  from  the  Obra  completa. 

^ See  Assis,  Vdrias  Historias. 

^ See  Assis,  Pdginas  recolhidas. 

^ See  Assis,  Historias  sem  data. 

5 See  Assis,  Historias  sem  data. 

^ Gomes  10  and  Brayner  16. 

^ See  Assis,  Historias  sem  data. 

^ Dixon  44-50. 

Bosi  449. 

10  Ctinha  123-27,  162-64. 

1 1 See  Keppler,  Rogers,  Rosenfield,  Tymms. 

1^  See  Assis,  Vdrias  historias. 

1'^  Dixon  29-35. 

I"!  See  Assis,  Reliquias  de  casa  velha. 

1 5 See  Assis,  Papeis  avulsos. 

10  Dixon  18-28. 

1 ''  Rimmon-Kenan  29-42. 

1^  Assis,  Papeis  avulsos. 
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The  Short  Story  in  the  Works  of  Machado  de  Assis  and 
Horacio  Quiroga:  A Material  Aesthetic? 


Pablo  Rocca 

Translated  by  Andrew  Jager 


Abstract.  The  short  story,  as  a genre,  was  not  an  object  of  refiection  in 
Latin  America  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  this  paper  it  is  argued  that  Machado  de  Assis  as  well 
as  Horacio  Quiroga,  although  it  is  most  likely  that  they  did  not  know 
each  other’s  work,  developed  parallel  and  sometimes  convergent  ideas 
towards  a renewed  theory  of  the  genre. 


1. 

Mikhail  Bakhtin  reduced  the  affirmations  about  art  by  its  creators  to 
metaphors  of  internal  circulation,  stripping  them  of  theoretical  hierarchy.  He 
thought  that  these  metaphors  could  only  be  productive  in  the  study  of  “the 
means  of  artistic  creation”  if  they  were  accessed  as  an  expression  of  a “mater- 
ial aesthetic”:  “a  working  hypothesis  regarding  the  orientation  of  art  theory” 
Thus,  the  material  aesthetic  “becomes  unacceptable  and  even  harmful”  when 
attempting  to  study  and  comprehend  artistic  creation  in  its  entirety” 

For  the  past  several  decades,  the  struggle  against  the  various  forms  of  crit- 
ical impressionism — such  as  this  undercover  manifestation  of  the  “material 
aesthetic,”  one  of  the  few  areas  in  which  the  Russian  theoretician  did  not  part 
company  with  his  compatriots  the  formalists — has  been  irrelevant.  For  the 
purposes  here  pursued,  we  can  say  that  time  elapsed  allows  us  to  regain  con- 
trol over  the  contributions  of  writers  to  the  debate  on  the  nature  of  the  short 
story  among  other  things.  Clearly  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  present,  it 
seems  idle  and  even  dangerous  to  dispel  observations  made  by  the  very  ere- 
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ators  as  theoretically  shallow,  because  these  practitioners  are  inseparable  from 
the  art  they  practiced  and  from  which  they  drew  their  vision,  and  further 
because  such  observations  have  crafted  for  themselves  a standard  that,  over 
time  and  from  one  writer  to  another — from  Poe  and  Maupassant  to  Quiroga, 
to  Cortazar,  etc. — has  been  articulated  with  notable  stability.  Without  this 
succession,  “the  recognition  of  the  short  story  as  an  autonomous  literary  form 
[...],  one  of  the  more  recent  successes  in  the  practice  of  literature,”  would  not 
have  been  possible  (Rest  61).  As  this  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  most 
exemplary  successes  of  literary  interpretation,  a sort  of  “common  feeling”  has 
been  engendered  in  the  conceptual  understanding  of  the  short  story,  which 
was  only  retaken,  and  was  perhaps  even  sharpened,  by  “pure”  theory. 
Furthermore,  on  some  occasions  this  was  confirmed  by  theory,  or  the  same 
concepts  were  stated  in  other  terms.  This  was  the  case  with  some  of  Poe’s 
ideas  that  are  found  in  an  essay  on  Hawthorne:  the  tight  relationship  between 
the  dimensions  and  length  of  the  short  story,  the  concentration  on  the  form 
of  a story  with  few  characters,  the  distinction  between  intensity  and  conden- 
sation of  the  brief  tale  compared  with  the  novel’s  pace  and  process  of  devel- 
opment. Little  about  the  literary  tale  could  be  substantially  added  or  changed 
from  the  “Poe  model,” ^ and,  above  all,  writers  rarely,  if  ever,  took  note  of 
what  Poe  thought  of  that  which  was  already  known  as  nouvelle.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  in  a brief  piece  Poe  said  “In  the  whole  composition  there  should  be  no 
word  written,  of  which  the  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  one  pre- 
established  design”  (Poe  572). 

An  affirmation  by  Eijenbaum  sounds  quite  similar:  “The  effectiveness  of 
the  short  story  is  conditioned  by  the  ability  with  which  the  full  force  of  that 
which  is  referred  to  falls  at  the  work’s  closure”  (qtd.  in  Rest  60).  In  the  past,  and 
even  contemporarily,  this  formalist’s  idea  can  be  found  in  others  who  proposed 
the  “material  aesthetic  in  their  works,”  such  as  Isaak  Babel  or  Horacio  Quiroga, 
who  owe  a great  deal  to  the  American  father  of  the  genre,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

With  the  bourgeois  age,  above  all  in  the  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth,  the  narrative — and  especially  the 
novel — achieved  a high  level  of  expansion  and  a consequent  acceptance  by 
the  literate  public.  This  growth  multiplied  due  to  the  exponential  expansion 
of  the  press  and  of  printed  reviews.  Although  we  now  have  numerous  and 
fundamental  inquiries,  such  as  those  of  Eranco  Moretti,^  this  highly  explosive 
phenomenon  enjoyed  similarly  advantageous  and  even  identical  privileges  in 
the  American  cases — in  both  the  Hispanic  and  Brazilian  areas  of  Latin 
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America — as  were  granted  in  Europe.  These  identical  privileges  arise  because 
in  several  areas  three  factors  combined,  which  produced  a heterogeneity  that 
could  not  be  found  in  those  European  countries  that  held  greater  sway  on  the 
axes  of  neighboring  modes  of  cultural  production.-^ 

1)  The  modest  development  of  publishing  businesses  and  the  simultane- 
ous increase  in  the  reading  public,  which  demanded  periodical  publications 
not  only  in  the  sphere  of  patrician  journalism — journalism  of  ideas  and 
debates — came  to  reinforce  the  privileged  space  that  hction’s  various  forms 
already  enjoyed,  but  especially  in  the  narrative  form. 

2)  This  multiplication  involves  an  active  politics  of  translation  and  inter- 
pretation of  metropolitan  novelties,  which  benefits  those  who  do  not  read  in 
a language  other  than  their  own,  or  who  do  not  occasionally  acquire  the 
costly  and  rare  copies  of  European  books.  This  option,  which  was  founded  in 
a pedagogic  opening,  at  the  same  time  represents  the  vanguard  of  elite  cul- 
tural policy:  to  create  readers  with  a European  perspective — seen  as  a novelty- 
model — in  order  to  create  writers  and  readers  in  the  vernacular.  In  this  way, 
the  national  “literary  system”  could  begin  to  function,  a case  that  has  been 
made  by  Antonio  Candido  in  relation  to  the  origins  of  Brazilian  literature 
(Candido,  Formagao).  Without  doing  violence  to  Candido’s  work,  his  hypoth- 
esis can  also  be  extended  to  all  of  Hispanic  America. 

3)  A result  of  capitalist  modernization,  the  new  successful  model  incor- 
porated and  “educated”  a new  public.  The  market  and  the  public  would  offer 
a professionalizing  path  to  writers,  the  majority  of  whom  by  then  were  no 
longer  of  the  elite,  as  has  been  shown  specifically  for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region 
(see,  e.g.,  Rivera  “Profesionalismo”;  Sarlo  El  imperio-,  Romano  Revoluciori) . In 
this  space,  the  short  story  became  accustomed  to  the  climate,  so  to  speak,  and 
grew  in  leaps  and  bounds.  For  the  traditional  elites,  to  profit  from  the  new 
artistic  forms  of  mass  circulation,  which  ran  alongside  small  journalistic  arti- 
cles and  commercial  ads,  was  an  ignoble  activity  that  diminished  the  aesthetic 
energy  of  artistic  creation  and  put  it  at  the  same  level  as  the  serial  novel  pub- 
lished in  newsprint,  if  not  worse. 

In  light  of  these  challenges,  the  new  narrators  were  already  obliged  to 
defend  themselves,  especially  when  they  sought  to  participate  in  the  more  tra- 
ditional realm  of  publishing  independent  works  that  had  been  composed  for 
publication.  Thus  there  emerges  a dual  justification:  on  the  one  hand,  as  a 
renovated  form  and,  on  the  other,  as  a way  of  life:  the  resource  that  incorpo- 
rates writers  into  the  literary  system  and  the  capitalist  economic  system,  which 
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for  the  first  time  allows  a chance  for  the  artist  to  subsist  on  artistic  creation. 
This  becomes  possible  when  the  writer  perceives  that  the  public  that  con- 
sumes short  stories  in  journalistic  publications  could  be  captured  for  the  con- 
sumption of  books,  leading  to  the  consolidation  of  a publishing  industry, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sound  working  of  the  cultural  circuit.  If 
this  project  (and  it  certainly  can  be  thus  qualified)  failed  in  absolute  terms, 
there  were  still  partial  successes,  with  advances  and  retreats  that  would 
increase  further  with  time. 

Studying  Baudelaire’s  poetry  at  the  time,  Walter  Benjamin  explained  the 
artist’s  flagellation  in  the  face  of  the  impact  of  modernity,  which  expels  artis- 
tic production  like  so  much  useless  merchandise.  As  has  been  noted  by  Angel 
Rama,  modernist  poets  who  in  the  best  cases — such  as  Ruben  Dario  and 
Cruz  e Souza — based  on  a Benjaminian  reading  that  took  precedence  with 
time,  came  to  adapt  their  poetry  to  a system  of  Creole  patronage,  thereby 
claiming  to  avoid  Poe’s  implication  of  a dual  acceptance  of  marginality  in  the 
new  system  and  at  the  same  time  formulating  a protest  against  this  very  sys- 
tem (Rama  Ruben  Dario  and  Las  mascaras). 

This  cannot  be  said  about  those  narrators  who  came  to  participate  in 
journalism  and  news  magazines.  They  searched  out  their  own  survival, 
becoming  a species  of  salaried  workers  of  the  artistic  craft,  free  from  the  pro- 
tection of  sponsors  (politicians,  the  bourgeoisie,  or  whoever  they  may  have 
been),  attempting  to  take  advantage  of  modern  capitalism  and  thus  taking  on 
two  bosses:  the  publisher  and  the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  they  became 
tough  critics  who  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  repressions  and  con- 
trasts of  their  societies.  This,  in  turn,  obliged  them  to  be  especially  careful  in 
crafting  essays  that  explored  new  possibilities  in  form,  language,  and  style. 
This  new  form  realigned  its  structure  due  to  the  specifications  of  the  publi- 
cations they  wrote  for,  including  limited  space  shared  with  illustrations  that 
carried  strong  implications  for  the  text  as  well  as  the  public  exposure  of  the 
writer’s  very  image  transformed  into  a myth  of  moderate  proportion. 

Some  time  ago,  Silviano  Santiago  put  forth  a provocative  hypothesis, 
which  claims  that: 

[T]he  history  of  the  print  press  in  Western  bourgeois  society  is  the  history  of  its 
“disliteraturization.”  That  which  was  traditionally  called  literature  has,  in  recent 
centuries,  been  systematically  losing  its  place,  function,  prestige,  and  power  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  press,  (“A  critica”  1 59) 
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One  can  say,  paradoxically,  that  this  is  retrospectively  the  result;  but  in  the 
concrete  historical  experience  of  the  cycle  that  runs  roughly  from  1850  to 
1920,  without  journalism  (daily,  weekly,  or  with  some  other  frequency  of 
publication)  we  would  not  have  the  short  story  as  it  was  manifested  then  and 
after,  at  least  until  the  interruption  caused  by  hypertext  on  the  internet. 

More  than  in  any  other  similarities,  it  is  here  that  we  find  both  Machado 
de  Assis  (b.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1839;  d.  1908)  and  Horacio  Quiroga  (b.  Salto, 
Uruguay,  1878;  d.  Buenos  Aires,  1937).  For  the  remainder  of  this  essay,  I 
turn  to  some  notes  on  the  poetics  of  Machado  and  Quiroga,  or  better,  to 
notes  on  the  theory  of  the  short  story  based  on  and  in  conversation  with 
practical  examples.  Above  all,  attention  will  focus  on  the  means  with  which 
they  both  executed  their  craft. 

2. 

In  a little  known  passage  in  “Instinto  de  nacionalidade”  (1873)  Machado 
provides  a brief  and  almost  insular  refiection  on  the  form  of  the  short  story, 
almost  as  if  this  statement  was  unintentional.  “It  is  a difficult  genre,  despite 
its  apparent  ease,  and  I believe  that  this  appearance  harms  it  by  creating  dis- 
tance between  the  genre  and  writers  and  not  giving  the  entire  public  the 
attention  that  it  is  often  worthy  of.”  These  lines,  which  are  included  in  a text 
that  discusses  the  relationship  between  art  and  nation,  are  preceded  by  a brief 
reference  to  the  Insignificance  of  the  genre  in  Brazil,  where  “although  rare, 
there  have  been  more  or  less  successful  attempts,  to  cite  such  names  as  that 
of  Mr.  Luiz  Guimaraes  Junior,  an  equally  elegant  and  jovial  columnist, 
among  others.”  If  on  the  one  hand  this  evaluation  is  reputed  to  be  just,  or 
better,  adjusted  to  the  specificity  of  a discourse  and  its  practice  in  Brazil,  on 
the  other  hand  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  independent  of  name  and 
place,  among  the  models  given  for  the  “short  story  genre”  to  be  considered, 
Machado  invokes  teachings  that  shortly  thereafter  no  one  would  be  able  to 
recover:  “Be  it  a la  Henri  Munger,  Trueba  or  Charles  Dickens,  so  diverse  are 
they  among  themselves”  {Critica  144-145).  Clearly,  stories  and  notes  elaborated 
by  Poe  are  left  out.  It  could  be  supposed  that  at  that  point  Machado  had  not 
yet  encountered  the  works  of  the  North  American  writer,  which  were  generally 
accessed  in  Latin  America  through  the  translations  of  Charles  Baudelaire,  who 
had  been  feverishly  tackling  this  task  since  1848  (Porche  129). 

However,  according  to  Jean  Massas  catalogue  of  Machado’s  library,  there 
was  not  a single  copy  of  Poe’s  work,  and  of  Baudelaire’s  work  there  is  only  an 
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1 878  edition  by  Gamier  of  a volume  of  Les flenrs  du  mal (Massa  8 1 ).  As  Massa 
warns,  and  the  most  basic  common  sense  holds,  it  would  be  sheer  lunacy  to 
judge  the  formation  of  anyone  simply  by  the  hooks  his  or  her  estate  possesses; 
further,  Machado  de  Assis’  library  has  undoubtedly  undergone  many  alter- 
ations over  the  years.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1 873  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
doubt  regarding  this  absence — this  literary  blind  spot — and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  value  of  Poe’s  contributions  would  go  unnoticed  by  such  a 
rehned  and  Anglicized  reader  as  Machado  de  Assis.  This  becomes  even  more 
difficult  to  believe  when  one  considers  that  the  text  was  written  for  a maga- 
zine edited  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  “introduction”  to  Vdrias 
Historias,  Machado  names  Poe  as  one  of  his  favorites  writers  of  short  stories, 
along  with  Diderot  and  Merimee — defining  therefore  three  different  approaches 
to  the  art  of  fiction.  It  is  also  true  that,  a decade  earlier,  in  the  short  story 
“So!,”  published  in  Gazeta  de  NoHcias  (6  January  1885),  he  wrote;  “A  great 
writer,  Edgar  Poe,  describes,  in  one  of  his  admirable  short  stories,  the  evening 
race  of  an  unknown  in  the  streets  of  London,  as  they  are  getting  empty,  with 
the  clear  intent  of  remaining  alone.”  (As  John  Gledson  has  clarified, 
Machado  refers  to  “The  Man  of  the  Crowd.”) 

From  this  resounding  silence  one  can  find  a useful  epistemological  lesson: 
It  is  possible  to  consider  Machado’s  ideas  on  the  short  story  free  from  Poe’s  strict 
norms.  This  is  even  truer  when  this  confined — or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say 
concentrated — reflection  is  taken  with  the  recognition  that  there  was  a small 
amount  of  short  narration  in  the  Brazilian  literary  field  and,  further,  the  way  in 
which  these  were  distributed  and  consumed  played  a role.  The  force  that  the 
aesthetic  hierarchy  bears  on  the  short  story,  then,  is  derived  from  a paradoxical 
operation.  On  the  one  hand,  Machado  denies  a mechanism  based  on  appear- 
ance (a  genre  perceived  as  simple,  by  both  authors  and  audience),  which  opened 
a path  to  the  opposite  as  the  real  or  true  statement  that  is  found  in  virtues  and 
formal  peculiarities  (a  genre  of  difficult  or  complex  production).  In  the  subtext, 
this  assertion  implies  the  need  to  explore  the  good,  formal  qualities  that  were 
only  known  by  the  limited  few  who  exercised  it.  It  Is,  as  can  be  seen,  an 
extremely  summarized  material  aesthetic,  in  Bakhtin’s  sense  of  the  term,  though 
in  a more  pragmatic  sense  as  well.  This  is  because  Machado  de  Assis  suggests 
that  art  only  exists  as  such  if  it  is  marked  by  a process  of  production  in  form  and 
reception.  According  to  a recent  discovery  by  John  Gledson,  Machado  had 
been  publishing  short  stories  since  1858  In  magazines,  which  he  continued 
until  after  his  death,  when  almost  200  of  his  pieces  were  published.'^ 
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* I'he  means  does  not  necessarily  make  the  form;  however,  it  does  allow  it 
I to  be  different,  including  re-making  it.  Periodical  publication,  direction,  and 
: pressure  from  both  publishers  and  the  public  tend  to  cause  the  narrative  text 

: to  pull  its  punches,  so  to  speak,  and  to  be  trivialized.  This  affected  many 

! Latin  American  authors,  including  Machado,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  anci  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  they 
! attempted  to  find  a balance  between  short  stories  and  newspaper  column 
publication.  Antonio  Candido  has  noted  that  Machado  had  a certain  Batter- 
ing attitude  before  “the  average  public,  including  critics,  giving  them  a sense 
of  reasonably  intelligence”  (Candido,  “Esquema”  19).  Actually,  the  diversity 
of  strategies  for  short  story  composition  is  a result  of  the  requirements  of  the 
I publication  and  its  readers,  either  to  fulfill  the  desires  of  those  who  receive 
the  text  (mainly  readers),  or  to  avoid  and  even  parody  their  tastes  and  their 
calls  for  a romantic  or  realist  aesthetic,  depending  on  readers’  sensitivities  and 
perceptions.  In  effect,  this  meant  creating  parodies  of  bourgeois  ideology. 
Machado  imagined  his  stories  from  within  the  material  existence  of  the  act 
of  literature,  and  not  from  outside.  Beyond  his  numerous  and  explicit  dia- 
tribes against  romanticism  and  realism,  which  are  found  in  articles  and  pref- 
aces beginning  in  the  1870s,  there  are  such  critiques  found  in  the  characters’ 
dialogue.  Many  of  these  characters’  consciences,  as  subjects  on  paper,  come 
into  their  own  thanks  to  a complex  rhetorical  move.  The  readership  is  classi- 
I fled  according  to  two  groups — serious  and  frivolous  people — in  the 
I extremely  short  liner  notes  of  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cabas  ( The 

I Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas)  (16).  Both  sides  had  to  be  attended  to. 

For  this  reason,  Machado  had  to  traverse  a wide,  barren  space  of  work  and 
exchange,  under  the  careful  eye  of  a public  he  could  not  afford  to  lose,  but 
who  imposed  all  kinds  of  restrictions — making  use  of  the  well-known  ironic 
recourse — recalling  the  moral  duplicity  of  its  women  and,  since  the  first 
story,  “Tres  Tesouros  Perdidos,”  the  generalized  hypocrisy  and  even  cruelty  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  as  in  “O  Caso  da  Vara”  and  “Teoria  do  Medalhao,”  and  the 
dullness  of  their  lives  in  “Anedota  Pecuniaria.” 

Machado  was  obliged,  in  effect,  to  create  that  which  Mario  de  Andrade 
perceived  and  rejected  in  his  tales:  “It  had  a technique  in  its  most  elevated 
level. A year  prior  and  already  uncomfortable  with  the  short  stories  of 
Machado,  de  Andrade  postulated  in  his  treatise  on  the  genre — which 
appeared  in  a survey  and  was  distributed  by  those  practitioners — that  the 
short  story  is  all  form,  before  it  is  anything  else,  since  “in  art,  form  must 
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always  aesthetically  prevail  over  the  topic.”  I'his  is  clearly  different  from  the  i 
application  of  a formula  or  the  possession  of  a technique,  however  clear  and  | 
brilliant  it  may  he.  Further,  it  can  he  said  that  this  form  would  not  exist  in  | 

Brazil  were  it  not  for  the  consistent  technique  and  discipline  with  which  | 

Machado  de  Assis  made  his  works  known. 

Following  this  perspective,  Candido  has  been  able  to  show  that,  despite 
less  frequent  treatment,  there  is  a Machado  that  is  “plenty  anecdotal  and  even 
trivial;  the  author  of  various  circumstantial  short  stories  that  do  not  go 
beyond  the  level  of  the  chronicle  and  have  the  character  of  a pastime” 
(“Esquema”  32).  The  inability  to  cultivate  his  innovation  and  invention, 
faced  with  the  circumstances,  may  have  been  the  price  Machado  had  to  pay 
in  order  to  reconstruct  the  literary  system,  or  to  find  a position  within  it. 
Certainly,  it  was  also  an  aesthetic  wager  that,  in  this  case — as  in  the  case  of  | 
Quiroga — was  made  thinking  of  the  need  to  create  the  form  together  with  | 
the  development  of  the  magazine  and  the  task  of  persuading  the  public, 
which  would  end  up  integrating  it  into  the  higher  rung  of  literary  art. 

In  fact,  at  the  margin  of  ironies  or  of  mere  gestures  of  courtesy,  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  public  continued  to  occupy  a preferred  site  in  the  few  mentions  i 
that,  in  this  respect,  were  left  as  semi-secret  clues  in  a handful  of  articles  and  J 
frugal  prefaces.  Fiowever,  as  is  characteristic  of  Machado,  he  united  the  two 
poles.  In  the  1882  introduction  to  Papeis  Avidsos,  Machado  claimed  to  aspire 
to  having  the  reader  find  “interesting”  material  in  his  stories,  and  nothing 
more.  Two  years  later,  in  the  opening  words  of  Histdrias  Sem  Data,  he  strove 
to  unearth  the  idea  that  the  stories  of  this  book  are  episodes  that  are  not  of 
that  day,  meaning  that  it  does  not  deal  with  the  quotidian,  “or  of  a specific 
day.”  Fie  therefore  seems  to  go  beyond  accusations  of  triviality,  which  i 
nonetheless  continued.  I 

In  the  1887  introduction  to  the  re-edition  of  Alencar’s  O Guarani,  as  he  I 
completed  30  years  as  a writer  of  stories  and  journal  columns,  Machado  ' 
noted  a reflection  that,  read  as  substituting  a pair  of  names  and  titles,  can  be  | 
seen  as  a justification  made  for  his  own  sake: 

I 

It  was  written  for  the  means  ol  publication,  and  therefore  made  to  fit  the  space  of 
the  page,  which  represents  adverse  conditions  for  art,  but  excellent  for  garnering 
public  attention.  The  major  victory  of  Alencar,  like  the  victory  of  the  author  of 
Tres  Mosqueteiros,  was  to  overcome  these  contradictory  conditions  and  use  them 
in  favorable  ways.  {Critica  343)  ’ 
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3. 

In  the  years  that  Quiroga  crafted  his  works  (1898-1937),  the  socio-economic 
system  and  the  literary  system  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region  went  through  sig- 
nificant changes.  At  the  outset  of  this  transformation,  there  was,  In  Quirogas 
words,  an  “iron  age”  in  which  authors  of  the  dominant  class  financed  their  own 
works  for  a literate  minority.  Beginning  in  1910,  the  new  middle  class  started  to 
assert  its  place  in  the  intellectual  field.  In  both  Buenos  Aires  anci  Montevideo, 
some  projects  that  increased  the  importance  of  news  magazines  gained  life. 

The  triumph  of  capitalism  and  its  norms  holds  great  explanatory  weight  for 
the  movement  of  these  pieces.  Quirogas  stories  In  the  horror  genre — such  as 
“El  Almohadon  de  Pluma”  or  “La  Gallina  Degollada” — represent  the  “turbu- 
lent” affective  distortion  that  emerged  in  the  new  society  with  the  empire  of 
money  and  the  marginalization  of  the  other — the  different,  those  who  repre- 
sented discomfort  in  the  new  order.  As  Flora  Siissekind  has  noted  in  the  case  of 
Brazilian  letters  of  the  era,  the  modernization  of  peripheral  societies,  if  the  full 
vigor  of  the  explosion  of  modernization  is  warned  of  in  Buenos  Aires,  replaces 
“the  dialogue  between  the  literary  form  and  technical  images,  voiced  records, 
mechanical  movements,  new  printing  processes”  (12).  This  describes  equally 
well  the  situation  in  the  region  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  While  perhaps  in  a few  cases, 
such  as  that  of  Horacio  Quiroga,  these  transformations  are  visible,  soon  this 
abrupt  rupture  extends  from  the  poems  and  narrative  vignettes  of  the  first 
book,  Los  Arrecifes  de  Coral  (1901)  to  the  compiled  stories  of  only  three  years 
later  in  El  Crimen  del  Otro — a book  that  would  include  a police  story  that  fol- 
lowed the  admired  model  of  Poe,  as  in  the  first  experiences  of  psychological 
realism  of  the  urban  atmosphere.  Soon  thereafter,  the  advances  of  science  and 
technology  would  follow,  already  In  particular  experience  as  in  Quirogas  liter- 
ature, in  which  there  is  a strong  attraction  to  the  proximities  between  word, 
machine,  image,  and  the  binomial  still-life  (“La  Camara  Oscura,”  “Miss 
Dorothy  Phillips,”  “Mi  Esposa,”  “El  Espectro,”  “El  Vampiro,”  “El  Puritano”). 
Like  Machado  de  Assis  before,  the  public  that  Quiroga  sought  to  captivate, 
interpret,  and — like  his  predecessor — also  question,  did  not  immediately  or 
stably  fit  in  the  consumption  of  national  literature.  Something  similar  hap- 
pened with  literary  journals  that,  despite  continuing  on  the  scene,  did  not 
break  from  the  confines  of  being  a minority,  although  some,  like  Nosotros  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  Pegaso  in  Montevideo,  had  a rather  prolonged  existence. 

For  those  writers  who  were  anxious  to  be  received  by  a larger  audience  and 
to  receive  some  credit  for  their  work,  the  only  alternative  was  to  conquer  the 
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journalistic  press  and  an  completely  novel  space:  magazines.  None  were  as  pos- 
sessed by  this  demon  as  Qtiiroga.  From  this  point  he  would  alternate  between 
journalistic  writing  and  fiction,  abandoning  his  initial  aesthetical  affiliation 
(Rocca,  Horacio  Quiroga  and  “Una  clave”);  from  there  he  did  not  doubt  his 
ability  to  transform  himself  into  the  most  devoted  writer  of  short  stories  in  the 
highly  active  news  magazines  of  Buenos  Aires  {Caras  y Caretas,  Plus  Ultra, 
Atlantida,  Mundo  Argentina,  El  Hogar,  etc.),  which  were  also  widely  distrib- 
uted in  neighboring  countries.  A high  proportion  of  Quiroga’s  fiction  acquired 
the  format  of  magazine  writing,  with  a predetermined  number  of  lines,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  female  readership.  Using  all  of  the  abilities  of  the  case — by 
no  means  far  from  the  strategies  of  Machado — he  ingeniously  criticized  dom- 
inant bourgeois  morality,  even  if  he  did  not  necessarily  discard  all  of  its 
premises.  The  evidence  for  this  claim  is  in  stories  like  “Una  Estacion  de 
Amor,”  “Un  Novio  Dificil,”  “Lucia  Strindberg,”  or  “Un  Idilio,”  and  even  in 
his  novels  Historia  de  un  Amor  Turbio  (1908)  and  Pasado  Amor  (1929). 

Writing  in  magazines  allowed  him,  all  the  same,  to  approximate  his  works 
to  the  new,  rapidly  growing  youth  audience  brought  about  by  advances  in  edu- 
cational reforms  that  had  begun  a half-century  earlier  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata.  Works  like  Cuentos  de  la  Selva,  as  well  as  the  series  De  la  Vida  de 
Nuestros  Animales  and  Cartas  de  un  Cazador\^tve  what  attracted  this  audience. 
The  rhythm  of  modernization  and  the  imbalances  it  produced  were  also  felt  in 
the  region,  which  was  flooded  with  immigrants,  machines  and  cinema  (“Los 
Inmigrantes,”  “El  Puritano,”  “El  Conductor  del  Rapido,”  “El  Espectro,” 
among  others).  These  incursions  into  the  social  environment  maintained  strict 
communication  with  the  aptly  titled  literary  “work.”  As  Angel  Rama  affirms, 
this  is  because  “Quiroga  is  the  first  narrator  to  conceive  of  literature  as  a “trade” 
and  of  composition  as  “manufacturing,”  associating  them  with  activities  that 
always  attracted  him:  those  of  the  inventor  and  the  mechanic”  (“Prologue”  17). 

With  the  opportunity  to  be  in  the  “open”  editorials  closed  off  to  the 
majority,  beginning  in  1920  there  was  a new  intermediary  path  that  could  be 
taken  as  a result  of  the  successful  exploration  of  the  new  press:  the  “weekly 
novel.”  This  type  of  publication  had  few  pages,  a cheap  paper  cover,  numer- 
ous commercial  ads,  and  displayed  a photograph  of  the  author  on  the  title 
page.  With  the  exception  of  the  quickly  multiplying  kiosks  and  newsstands 
in  the  city  center  and  neighborhoods  of  the  region,  these  publications  were 
not  widely  distributeci.  With  this  low-cost  editorial  shortcut,  the  modus  ope- 
randi  of  the  serial  newspaper,  which  doubled  in  production  before  Imperio  de 
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los  Sentimientos  appeared,  was  recuperated  (Sarlo  El  imperio),  which  can  he 
seen  in  such  works  as  La  Novela  Semanal  (1917-1922),  El  Ciiento  llustrado 
(1918),  La  Novela  del  Dia  (1918-1924),  and  La  Novela  Universitaria  (1920- 
1921).  Many  ol  Qiiiroga’s  works  were  known  via  these  popular  collections, 
but  he  also  ran  El  Cuento  llustrado  (a  “firm”  that  put  out  thirty  editions) — 
something  that  Sarlo  passed  over — in  which  he  attempted  to  avoid  the  imper- 
ative to  write  stories  ol  the  heart.  Two  premises  guided  this  project:  “1)  a story 
that  has  an  argument  that  lacks  sufficient  interest  to  be  told  is  not  a story,  even 
if  it  possesses  a so-called  hello  estilo\  2)  Published  texts  should  deeply  reflect  the 
context  of  the  American  environment”  (qtd.  in  Rivera  1.268). 

From  the  latter  point  of  this  fleeting  editorial  program  came  a sort  of 
rhetoric  of  the  American  lands,  one  of  the  main  motives  of  its  aesthetic  and 
an  evident  critique  of  the  super-saturation  of  the  sentimental,  since  La 
Insolacion  was  published  in  Caras y Caretas.  To  read  the  first  lines  in  conver- 
sation with  the  poetry  enunciated  in  “La  Crisis  del  Cuento  Nacional,”  “Deca- 
logo  del  Perfecto  Cuentista,”  or  “Sobre  ‘El  Ombtf  de  Fdudson”  (Quiroga  Sobre 
literatura)  provides  evidence  of  the  strict  relationship  between  his  poetry,  the 
practice  of  writing,  and  the  public  that  he  captivates  and  repels.  All  in  all,  the 
tenth  point  of  “Decalogo”  frees  him  from  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  market 
and  the  norms  of  the  magazine  and,  thus,  from  the  ideas  of  Poe  that  he  followed 
almost  religiously:  “Tell  the  story  as  if  it  had  no  greater  interest  than  for  those 
who  inhabit  the  tiny  atmosphere  of  its  characters.”  The  story  is  conceived  of  as 
being  self-sufficient  and  is  therefore  saved  from  grandiloquent  discourses;  fiction 
is  salvaged  and  justifies  itself  with  its  own  laws.  For  some  reason,  the  only  propo- 
sition that  interests  Cortazar  is  this  one  (Cortazar,  “Algunos  aspectos”). 

When  Machado  de  Assis’  life  came  to  an  end,  cinema  broke  in  to  overtake 
the  majority  public’s  preferences  and,  soon  after,  to  affect  the  stability  of  the 
narrative  statute.  In  principle,  we  find  here  one  of  the  most  powerful  asymme- 
tries between  Machado  and  Quiroga:  the  thirty  years  that  separate  their  deaths. 
Quiroga  was  not  merely  an  enjoyable  and  enthusiastic  spectator,  but  one  of  the 
first  cinema  critics  of  Latin  America — a little  after  Alfonso  Reyes,  and  a little 
before  Joao  do  Rio.  The  common  viewpoint  in  his  last  years  postulated  that 
cinema  would  provide  a new  instrument  that  would  deepen  certain  variations 
in  the  narrative  syntax  (the  use  of  racconto — the  questioning  of  linearity)  and 
would  come  to  assist  diverse  temporalities  (Martinez,  “Prologue”).  However, 
none  of  these  dimly  visible  incorporations  affects  narrative  grammar  at  its  foun- 
dation, since  these  were  common  resources  in  his  earlier  texts. 
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It  can  be  said  that  Quiroga,  confronted  with  cinema,  proposed  solutions 
that  stayed  halfway  between  the  postures  of  Artur  Azevedo  and  those  of  Joao 
do  Rio.  Cinema  seems  to  the  former  to  be  a privileged  topic,  but  it  does  not 
reach  this  position  beyond  timid,  formal  changes,  lacking  the  radical  character 
that  the  latter  introduces  (Stissekind).  Instead  of  breaking  the  mold  of  the  real- 
ist writer  or  the  fantastical  classic  matrix,  from  which  he  graduated  in  devout 
readings  of  Poe,  Maupassant,  Kipling,  and  Bret  Harte,  the  late  Quiroga  vacil- 
lates, takes  control,  and  returns  to  his  former  style  of  poetry.  Rather,  if  one 
prefers,  he  concluded  by  affirming  that  his  poetics  needed  a different  strategy 
as  a result  of  cinemas  appearance.  Perhaps  this  is  also  why,  upon  removing  him- 
self from  the  position  of  spectator  and  critic,  he  began  to  abandon  the  writing 
of  stories,  when  at  the  time  the  world  in  which  he  had  come  up  was  collapsing: 
news  magazines  had  begun  to  decline,  the  “mainstream”  press  was  rejecting  his 
contributions,  and  a sector  of  the  vanguard  was  fighting  him,  reducing  him  to 
the  category  of  regionalism.^  It  would  be  several  decades  before  Quiroga  was 
resurrected  as  one  of  the  great  multiform  short  story  writers  and  one  of  the  first 
Latin  American  writers  to  conceive  of  the  short  story  as  material  and  form. 


Notes 

' For  reasons  that  are  evident,  I disregard  short  stories  that  are  based  in  oral  and  folkloric 
sources,  since  it  is  well  known  that  these  are  governed  by  other  laws. 

^ I thank  Joao  Cezar  de  Castro  Rocha  for  pointing  me  to  the  work  of  Franco  Moretti. 

I am  obviously  making  reference  to  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Germany,  where  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century  the  literary  Held  was  developed  with  a greater  level  of  effectiveness 
and  refinement  that  influenced  other  countries,  such  as  Spain,  Russia,  and  Portugal,  while  in 
these  lands,  and  above  all  in  Russia,  the  narrative  achieved  decisive  models.  In  the  latter  case, 
many  texts  were  spread  in  the  form  of  translations  to  the  French,  and  even  in  translations  from 
the  French  to  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

A total  of  163  stories  were  published  in  three  journals:  Jornal  das  Familias  (70,  between 
1864  and  1878)  A Esta^'do  (37,  ben\^een  1879  and  1898),  both  of  which  were  journals  directed 
at  a female  readership  and  printed  in  Europe,  and  both  gave  ample  space  to  fashion  and  illus- 
trations (Gledson  17-22).  Machado  wrote  for  the  newspaper  Gazeta  de  Noticias  (56,  between 
1881  and  1897),  which  was  not  sold  by  the  elitist  subscription  system  but  rather  was  pedaled 
in  the  streets.  Ffe  was  an  active  part  of  the  Revista  Brasileim  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  pub- 
lished The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cabas,  between  1 879  and  1881.  According  to  Ana  Luiza 
Martins,  this  was  the  first  modern  periodical  publication  in  the  country  (Martins  63). 

This  phrase  returned  in  the  adaptation  of  the  articles  for  Aspectos  de  literature  brasileira. 
Andrade,  “Machado  de  Assis  - III”  68). 

^ Thus,  the  previously  stated  hypothesis  of  Silviano  Santiago  can  be  confirmed. 
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"Rosebud"  and  the  Holy  Grail:  A Hypothesis 
for  Re-Reading  Machado  de  Assis'  Short  Stories^ 


Joao  Cezar  de  Castro  Rocha 


Abstract.  This  essay  argues  that  the  analysis  ot  Machado  de  Assis’  novels 
published  after  Memorias  posturnas  de  Bras  Cuhas  should  include  a 
comparative  reading  of  the  short  stories,  cronicas,  and  literary  criticism  he 
produced  prior  to  1 880. 


A Hypothesis 

A powerful  scene  from  Orson  Welles’  Citizen  Kane  provides  one  of  the  most 
trenchant  critiques  of  the  idea  of  interpretation  as  the  art  of  (literally)  unveil- 
ing the  truth — be  it  the  exact  definition  of  a character  or  the  ultimate  read- 
ing of  a text.  In  a subtle  movement  the  camera  slowly  backs  away  from  the 
actors,  revealing  an  excessive  quantity  of  pieces  collected  by  the  millionaire, 
and  the  screen  becomes  an  image  of  a useless  museum  that  exists  only  for  its 
own  sake.  Perhaps  the  key  to  Charles  Foster  Kane  can  be  found  in  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  innumerable  pieces  of  art  and  many  rare  objects;  perhaps  the 
enigma  resides  in  the  myriad  artifacts  accumulated  over  the  years  of  his  life. 
Who  knows,  maybe  the  accumulation  of  information  allows  for  the  unlock- 
ing of  the  mystery  that  gives  life  to  the  narrative:  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“Rosebud,”  spoken  by  the  tycoon  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  However,  in  a 
final  movement,  the  camera  becomes  the  viewer’s  accomplice,  letting  her 
approach  the  fireplace  where  supposedly  worthless  objects  are  being 
destroyed.  Among  the  objects  consumed  by  the  fames  is  a souvenir  of  Kane’s 
childhood:  a simple  toy  sled  that  would  appear  to  hold  no  importance  had  it 
not  appeared  at  the  outset  of  the  film  when  the  young  Kane  is  taken  from  his 
parents  in  order  to  receive  an  education  suitable  to  someone  whose  mother 
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has  recently  acquired  a fortune.  Amid  the  flames  that  devour  the  sled,  a pre- 
dictable name  stands  out:  “Rosebud.”  Like  the  purloined  letter  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe’s  story,  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  right  before  the  spectator’s 
eyes — if  only  briefly,  of  course. 

Nonetheless,  the  film’s  final  scene  goes  a step  further,  doing  away  with  the 
possibility  of  a mechanical  interpretation.  If  the  reporter  who  is  responsible 
for  the  documentary  on  the  eccentric  millionaire  had  sought  the  correct 
“clues,”  then  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Rosebud”  would  have  been  obvious, 
and  thus  the  connecting  thread  of  Charles  Foster  Kane’s  life  would  have  been 
apparent.  It  is  like  the  demanding  literary  critic  who  is  determined  to  find  the 
hidden  phrase — that  secret  word  that  activates  the  hermeneutic  circle  in 
whose  center  all  questions  are  answered,  even  those  not  yet  proposed.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  final  scene  the  reporter  recognizes  the  mirage  that  has  pro- 
pelled him  throughout  the  entire  film:  no  life  is  ever  fully  explained  or,  to  put 
it  more  precisely,  explicable.  Even  if  the  reporter  had  discovered  the  meaning 
of  “Rosebud,”  his  reconstruction  of  Kane’s  life  would  only  be  partial;  after  all, 
a total  reconstruction  could  never  exist,  not  even  for  the  millionaire  himself 

In  this  context,  it  is  useful  to  recall  what  Kafka  pondered  in  his  diary:  in 
the  year  2000,  we  will  be  reading  the  literature  of  the  year  2000.  In  other 
words,  the  gaze  is  always  anachronistic;  therefore  it  imposes  contemporary 
concerns  onto  objects  from  any  era,  even  if  the  era  is  that  of  “posterity.”  Such 
an  unlikely  reversal  of  the  chronological  time  takes  place  in  Machado  de 
Assis’  short  story  “Uma  visita  de  Alcibfades,”  which  tells  of  the  unexpected 
encounter  between  the  “Judge  X ...” — a nineteenth-century  Brazilian  reader 
of  Greek  classics — and  the  famed  orator  Alcibiades.  In  the  course  of  the  story, 
the  orator  dies  “for  the  second  time”  as  a result  of  being  unable  to  free  him- 
self from  the  values  of  his  day  upon  being  presented  with  the  fashion  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (“Uma  visita”  240).  When  he  is  confronted  with  values 
radically  different  from  his  Athenian  beliefs,  he  simply  collapses.  At  the  same 
time,  the  story’s  narrator,  despite  his  authentic  “devotion  to  all  things  Greek” 
(232),  limits  himself  to  defending  the  fashion  of  his  day  upon  meeting  the 
illustrious  Athenian.  Instead  of  engaging  in  a lively  dialogue  with  one  of  his 
intellectual  heroes,  the  narrator  condemns  the  orator’s  intolerance:  “Even 
yourself,  if  you  get  used  to  seeing  us,  you  will  end  up  liking  us”  (239).^  It 
seems  as  if  the  dialogue  between  different  eras  comes  across  as  a dialogue  of 
talkative  yet  unhearing  people.  Thus,  a less  optimistic  reading  of  Kafka’s 
observation  would  stress  the  denial  of  the  hermeneutic  principle  itself 
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because  everything  becomes  a pretext  for  the  obsessions  of  the  interpreter. 
Like  a narcissistic  Midas,  everything  the  interpreter  touches  becomes  a mir- 
ror of  his  own  unchanging  face;  it  is  as  if  the  possibility  of  a reading  is  denied 
from  the  moment  of  opening  the  hook.  In  this  failed  alchemy — paradoxical 
because  it  is  always  successful — there  is,  however,  an  alternative;  to  become 
anachronistic  in  relation  to  ones  own  beliefs;  to  recognize  the  fallacy  in 
searching  for  one  definitive  answer,  just  like  the  reporter  from  Welles’  film. 
After  all,  anachronism  is  not  merely  a solipsistic  feature.  It  Is  also  the  basis  for 
any  human  action;  no  historical  era  was  (or  can  be)  contemporary  to  itself 
because  self-consciousness  usually  requires  the  distance  between  an  action 
and  its  comprehension.  Such  a distance  is  greatly  enhanced  by  narrative  fram- 
ing, which  implies  that  the  course  of  an  action  has  already  been  concluded. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  pointing  out  that  the  dilemma  presented  by 
Welles  proposed  a relentless  critique  of  both  the  life  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  (and  his  well-known  affair  with  the  actress  Marlon  Davies)  and  of  the 
traditional  structure  of  the  Hollywood  narrative,  in  which  the  “happy  end” 
always  ties  together  the  film’s  narrative  strands.  In  this  way,  any  object  that 
“casually”  appears  In  a scene  should  fit  like  a piece  of  a puzzle  whose  solution 
never  disappoints  the  viewer.  Therefore,  perhaps  Welles’  paradox  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  scholars  of  Machado  de  Assis.  Actually,  if  we  adopt  the  “free- 
form” of  Machado’s  corrosive  humor, ^ we  can  compare  the  emblematic  scene 
from  Citizen  Kane  with  a recurring  idea  of  Machadian  criticism.  Let  us  fol- 
low this  reasoning:  with  the  publication  of  Memorias  postiimas  de  Bras  Cubas 
in  1880  and  Papeis  Avidsos,  two  years  later,  Machado  inaugurated  an  unprece- 
dented transformation  in  Brazilian  literature.  The  point  is  to  understand  the 
internal  motivation  that  led  to  such  a radical  experiment — an  experiment 
that  has  subsequently  been  regarded  as  very  successful.  How  can  this  be 
explained?  Perhaps  by  amassing  the  pieces  of  evidence  and  reiterating  end- 
lessly the  same  conclusions.  Machadian  criticism  had  dedicated  Itself,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  proposal  of  hypotheses  that  are  all  the  more  disquieting  due 
to  their  diverse  and  at  times  contradictory  nature.  However,  they  all  deliber- 
ately adopt  the  same  point  of  departure:  with  the  publication  of  Memorias 
postiimas  de  Bras  Cubas  in  1880  and  Papeis  Avulsos,  two  years  later,  Machado 
inaugurated  an  unprecedented  transformation  in  Brazilian  literature.  As  John 
Gledson  humorously  suggests,  it  is  “the  Holy  Grail  of  Machadian  studies — 
the  explanation  for  the  ‘mid-life  crisis’  and  for  the  emerging  satirical  tone  and 
experimentalism  of  Bras  Cubas'  (“Apresenta^ao”  20). 
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This  eternal  return  invites  the  following  question:  to  what  extent  is  this  not 
a petitio  principiP.  According  to  the  Aristotelian  definition,  this  is  a logical 
problem  that  takes  place  whenever  an  argument  that  must  be  proven  by  an 
argumentative  process  is  placed  instead  as  its  point  of  departure.  In  the  case  in 
question,  the  petitio principii  is  supposedly  justified  by  the  procedure  motivat- 
ing the  investigation.  In  fact,  the  concentration  of  Machadian  criticism 
around  the  novels  favors  the  above-mentioned  eternal  return,  since  among  the 
first  four  and  last  five  titles,  a new  horizon  is  certainly  unveiled.  However,  this 
groundbreaking  moment  was  often  achieved  through  the  amalgamation  of 
procedures  that  had  been  previously  attempted;  of  particular  note  Is  the  diver- 
sity of  types  of  narrator,  which  was  tested  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  in  the 
short  stories  and  chronicles.  It  is  true,  though,  that  some  constants  can  be 
identified,  beginning  with  the  1872  publication  of  Ressiirreigao  {Resurrection), 
Machados  first  novel,  and  even  in  his  first  short  stories  of  the  1850s  and  his 
first  cronicas  (“chronicles”)  of  the  1860s.  Certain  themes  are  consistently  pre- 
sent, such  as  the  condition  of  the  dependent  person  {agregado)',  the  pathology 
of  jealousy;  character  types,  especially  strong  and  intriguing  female  characters; 
metaphorical  sequences  about  the  field  of  vision  as  a form  of  reflection  on  the 
act  of  interpretation;  and  certain  textual  procedures,  above  all  the  insightful 
use  of  the  act  of  reading  as  an  act  of  authorship  (that  is,  as  a primary  form  of 
writing  with  the  eyes  before  ink  touches  paper).  All  in  all,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  with  the  publication  of  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas,  Machado  de 
Assis  entered  a new  stage  as  an  author.  The  very  presence  of  consistent  traits 
serves  as  a counterpoint,  because  if  there  are  undeniably  common  elements, 
their  treatment  imposes  a difference  that  stands  out.'^ 

Such  an  assumption  has  allowed  Machadian  critics  to  apply  the  innova- 
tions in  the  plan  of  the  novels  to  the  plan  of  the  short  stories,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  above-mentioned  parallel  between  Posthumous  Memoirs  Papas 
Avulsos.  This  is  not  an  unproblematic  critical  decision.  Some  of  the  short  sto- 
ries in  the  collection  were  published  prior  to  the  last  novel  of  the  so-called 
first  phase,  laid  Garcia,  which  was  released  in  1878.  “A  chinela  turca”  dates 
from  1875;  “Uma  visita  de  Alcibiades,”  from  1876;  and  “Na  area — Tres  capi- 
tulos  ineditos  do  GenesisP  dates  from  1878.  Meanwhile,  “Miss  Dollar,” 
which  was  published  in  1870  for  the  collection  Gontos  Fluminenses  already 
had  an  extremely  rich  thematization  of  the  role  of  the  reader.  The  text  is  a fer- 
tile discussion  of  the  act  of  reading  and  its  several  forms;  this  explains  the 
continual  and  provocative  use  of  adjectives  such  as  “superficial  reader”  (“Miss 
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Dollar”  126)  and  even  “serious  reader”  (13 1),^  which  would  later  he  conse- 
crated in  the  note  “To  the  reader”  of  The  Posthumous  MemoirsS^  This  theme 
was  already  present  in  the  1865  short  story  “Conhssdes  de  Lima  vitiva  mo^a” 
(“Confessions  of  a Young  Widow”),  published  in  the  Jornal das  Famtlias.  The 
narrator  believes  she  can  judge  the  potential  threat  of  a seducer  by  classifying 
his  intellectual  habits:  “This  man  (...]  is  no  more  than  a bad  reader  of  real- 
ist novels”  (“Conhssoes”  107).  However,  as  the  young  widow  ultimately 
allows  herself  to  be  seduced,  the  reader  of  the  short  story  concludes  that  the 
narrator  is  an  even  less  competent  reader  of  romantic  novels  then  the  seducer 
is.  Moreover,  the  story  frames  the  situation  by  placing  it  within  the  context 
of  the  act  of  reading  serial  publications.  The  narrator  of  the  story  clarifies: 
“My  letters  will  be  sent  every  eight  days,  so  that  the  narrative  will  create  the 
effect  of  a weekly  journal  for  you”  (95).  Instead  of  a conventional  pattern  of 
reading,  which  focuses  on  the  “moralistic”  tone  of  the  text,^  a new  reading 
should  explore  this  framing,  privileging  the  structure  of  the  dialogue  between 
the  narrator  and  the  reader. 

i Nonetheless,  let  me  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  “The  Psychiatrist,” 
“Education  of  a Stuffed  Shirt,”  and  “The  Looking  Glass,”  among  other  of  the 
more  celebrated  of  Machado’s  stories,  would  appear  beginning  in  1 88 1 , a fact 
that  helps  to  demonstrate  the  parallel  between  Posthumous  Memoirs  and 
Papeis  Avulsos. 

In  any  case,  this  complexity  brings  a hypothesis  to  light:  could  we  refresh 
the  reading  of  the  novels  of  the  so-called  second  phase  through  a re-reading 
of  the  short  stories,  chronicles,  and  criticism  produced  prior  to  Posthumous 
Memoirs'^.  Helio  de  Seixas  Guimaraes  has  made  an  illuminating  association 
between  the  various  genres  of  Machado’s  literary  production:  “I  believe  it  is 
! possible  to  draw  out  relations  between  Machado’s  view  of  the  public,  as 
expressed  in  his  criticism,  correspondence,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  in  his 
chronicles  and  his  expression  of  the  relation  between  narrator  and  reader  in 
his  novels”  (27).  In  this  context  it  is  useful  to  recall  Silviano  Santiago’s  keen 
observation:  “It  is  about  time  that  Machado  de  Assis’  works  began  to  be 
understood  as  a coherently  organized  whole  by  perceiving  that  certain  pri- 
I mary  and  principal  structures  are  disarticulated  and  rearticulated  in  the  form 
’ of  different,  more  complex,  and  more  sophisticated  structures,  in  accordance 
I with  the  chronological  order  of  his  texts”  (64). 

j Accordingly,  it  is  the  time  for  a re-reading  of  a fundamental  yet  unfortu- 
: I nately  little-discussed  book:  Jose  Aderaldo  Gastello’s  Realidade  e ilusao  em 
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Machado  de  Assis.^  T his  book  should  occupy  a privileged  place  in  the  future 
of  Machadian  studies,  above  all  for  those  who  are  interested  in  understand- 
ing the  whole  of  Machado’s  work.  Gastello  identifies  the  pattern  of  dissemi- 
nation of  elements  that  would  converge  in  the  novels  of  Machado’s  second 
phase.  These  elements  first  show  up  in  Machado’s  criticism  and  chronicles, ^ 
as  well  as  in  his  short  stories  and  his  correspondence. In  his  analysis  of 
Helena,  Gastello  employs  a precise  formula  that  may  prove  useful  in  guiding 
a renewal  of  Machadian  studies:  “Once  again,  the  seeds  of  the  works  of  matu- 
rity are  spread  out”  (109).” 

With  this  suggestion  in  mind,  I am  led  to  think  of  the  short  story,  “Tres 
tesoLiros  perdidos,”  published  in  A Marmota  on  5 January  1858,  and  never 
reprinted  by  the  author.  The  text  is  a brief,  conventional  tale,  which  begins 
with  a tense  situation  that  obscures  an  obvious  misunderstanding  that  the  | 
reader  soon  perceives:  the  deceived  husband’s  wife  runs  away  with  his  best  j 
friend,  and  although  the  husband  is  the  last  to  know,  he  should  have  been  the 
first  to  suspect;  after  all,  everything  happens  under  his  very  eyes.  Finally,  | 
when  he  finds  out  the  truth,  he  simply  goes  insane.  Idowever,  this  tension  is  ! 
released  in  a comical  resolution,  making  this  short  story  almost  a chronicle. 
The  first  paragraph  presents  a sentence  that  a more  mature  Machado  would  | 
certainly  have  changed:  “One  afternoon,  at  four  d clock,  Mr.  X...  returned  to 
his  home  to  have  dinner.  The  hunger  he  felt  caused  him  not  to  notice  the  car- 
riage that  was  stopped  at  his  door”  (63;  my  emphasis).  ' 

In  this  sentence,  the  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun  establishes  the  “undis-  ! 
puted”  relationship;  in  both  cases,  Mr.  X...’s  house  is  being  referred  to, 
although  another  possibility  would  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  imagine.  It  is  j 
an  interesting  question  to  ponder  how  Machado  progressively  abandoned  the  i 
use  of  these  pronouns  in  order  to  increase  the  sentence’s  potential  for  ambi-  | 
guity.  The  specification  of  “at  four  o’clock”  and  “to  have  dinner”  fulfills  the  J 
same  objective,  revealing  a nascent  author — like  an  ambitious  student  who 
wants  to  graduate  with  honors.  An  especially  inspired  critical  mind  is  not  | 
necessary  to  imagine  the  Machadian  rewriting  of  the  sentence:  “One  after- 
noon, Mr.  X...  returned  home.  The  hunger  he  felt  caused  him  not  to  notice  ; 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door.”'^  Fiowever,  in  this  short  story  there  are  | 
already  themes  that  will  frequently  reappear  in  Machado’s  prose,  including  in  | 
the  story  I will  analyze  in  the  second  section  of  this  essay.  ' 

In  this  early  short  story,  nonetheless,  the  intersection  of  insanity  and  j 
lucidity  is  outlined  by  the  presence  of  a “raving  lunatic”  who  becomes  a “rea-  | 

I 
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soiled  madman” — and  this  paradoxical  constellation  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
Machadian  understanding  of  the  world.  This  plotline  achieves  its  full  poten- 
tial in  the  author’s  most  successful  novella,  “The  Psychiatrist.”  I he  same  fig- 
ure of  the  deceived  husband  who  becomes  insane  upon  learning  of  his  wife’s 
infidelity  returns  in  “O  Machete,”  a much  better  constructed  tale  from  1878 
that  was  published  in  Jornal  das  Famtlias  and  also  never  reprinted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  theme  of  jealousy  is  only  lightly  traced.  Later  it  will  not 
only  return  in  the  “posthumous  doubts”'^  of  Felix — a character  in  Machado’s  first 
novel — but  also  reveal  the  full  potential  of  Bento  Santiago’s  boundless  imagina- 
tion, who  admits:  “I  came  to  be  jealous  of  everything  and  everyone.  A neighbor, 
a waltz  partner,  any  man,  young  or  old,  filled  me  with  terror  or  mistrust”  [Dorn 
Casrnwro  196).  I am  not  suggesting  that  “TrAs  Tesouros  Perdidos”  is  more  than  a 
sketch;  however,  it  is  crucial  to  note  that  even  in  a rather  uninspired  sketch  like 
this  certain  themes  and  structures  are  already  present.’"^ 

d herefore,  we  must  ask  why  we  should  not  explore  Jose  Aderaldo  Gastello’s 
suggestion  and  proceed  in  a deductive  fashion  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
a cross-fertilization  between  different  genres?  The  model  for  such  an  investi- 
gation can  be  found  in  Jose  Rainiundo  de  Maia  Neto’s  Machado  de  Ass/s,  the 
Brazilian  Pyrrhonian.  While  he  does  not  entirely  abandon  the  traditional  dis- 
tinction between  two  phases  in  Machado’s  work,  Maia  Neto  considers  his 
work  to  be  a lengthy  and  coherent  exploration  of  the  very  same  question,  in 
this  case  the  limits  of  skepticism,  which  increasingly  came  to  dominate  the 
content  and  the  form  of  the  narrative  in  Machado’s  work.  For  this  reason, 
Maia  Neto  begins  his  study  with  an  analysis  of  Machado’s  short  stories  in 
order  to  expose  the  recurring  structures  and  themes  that  return  in  more  com- 
plex forms  in  his  novels,  above  all  in  those  published  after  1880. 

Why  should  we  not  extend  this  methodological  procedure  further?  After 
all,  the  hypothesis  of  a possible  cross-fertilization  between  literary  genres 
would  allow  us  to  bring  together  questions  that,  on  their  own,  have  already 
been  proposed  by  other  researchers.  In  this  way,  instead  of  putting  studies  of 
the  novels  (and  especially  those  of  the  second  phase)  on  a pedestal,  we  can 
perceive  thematic  units  and  structural  procedures  that  are  present  across  the 
many  genres  practiced  by  Machado.  Is  it  not  true  that  Machado  as  a chroni- 
cler, long  before  the  “snap  of  the  finger” — given  by  Bras  Cubas  to  the  reader 
who  is  not  pleased  with  his  work’"^ — used  irreverence  as  a tool  for  dealing 
with  the  harried  reader  of  the  daily  newspapers?  Flow  could  it  be  that  the 
nearly  eighty  short  stories  published  before  1880  did  not  serve  as  a testing 
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ground  for  ideas  and  procedures  that  would  later  be  recaptured  by  the 
“deceased  author”?  In  fact,  in  the  history  of  literature  there  is  no  lack  of  con- 
secrated names  who  have  traveled  similar  paths.  As  Jose  Aderaldo  Gastello 
writes,  “Within  the  constraints  that  initially  limit  the  career  of  a short  story 
writer  \contistd\  (and  thus  the  writer  in  general),  Machado  de  Assis  proceeds  j 
to  conduct  his  research  and  experimentation  with  language,  structure,  situa-  | 
tions  and  character  sketches”  (75).  Paul  Dixon,  in  a similar  vein,  says  that 
Machado’s  short  stories  can  be  read  as  an  acute  supplement  to  his  critical 
essays.'^  Naturally,  his  criticism  incorporates  some  reflection  on  his  under- 
standing of  prose.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Machado’s  criticism  deter- 
mines his  work  in  all  genres,  insofar  as  in  it  we  find  his  peculiar  way  of  exam- 
ining the  world  and  understanding  the  relations  between  men.  However,  I 
am  referring  to  the  possibility  of  rereading  Machado’s  criticism  in  order  to  see 
if  his  criteria  for  evaluating  other  authors  might  bring  to  the  surface  the  ideas 
and  obsessions  that  carved  out  his  place  in  the  family  of  authors  who  know  ‘ 
they  are  above  all  readers.  In  his  appreciation  of  an  author,  how  much  weight  | 
is  given  to  the  rejection  of  the  romantic  notion  of  originality?  How  much  does  i 
he  value  the  act  of  reading  as  a creative  gesture?  What  weight  does  he  give  to  I 
the  role  of  the  self-reflexive  narrator?  Could  it  be  that  in  his  criticism  such  cri-  j 
teria  were  already  clearly  defined  as  part  of  the  Machadian  hermeneutic  that 
he  would  later  incorporate  into  his  own  fiction?  To  cite  Jose  Aderaldo  Gastello  ! 
once  again,  “Thus,  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  Machado  de  Assis’  criticism  some  ' 
fundamental  observations  for  the  interpretation  of  his  work:  reflections  on  lit-  ^ 
erary  styles,  on  fiction,  on  language,  among  so  many  others”  (29).^^  ^ 

Perhaps  these  questions  allow  us  to  formulate  new  hypotheses  for  the  | 
rereading  of  Machado  de  Assis’  short  stories.  After  all,  “the  truth  is  that,  ; 
despite  his  popularity,  Machado  de  Assis’  short  stories  are  not  taken  as  seri- 
ously as  they  deserve  to  be”  (Gledson,  “Os  contos”  149).^^  I do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood:  it  is  not  a matter  of  denying  the  obvious  difference  between 
the  pre-1880  texts  and  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas.  I am  not  trying  to  | 
reinvent  the  wheel!  Of  course,  I agree  with  Roberto  Schwarz  that,  “The  dis- 
continuity between  the  Posthumous  Memoirs  and  the  somewhat  colorless  fic- 
tion of  Machado’s  first  phase  is  undeniable,  unless  we  wish  to  ignore  the  facts 
of  quality,  which  are  after  all  the  very  reason  for  the  existence  of  literary  crit- 
icism. However,  there  is  also  a strict  continuity,  which  is,  moreover,  difficult 
to  establish”  {Master  1 49).  For  this  very  reason,  if  it  is  possible  to  verify  the 
relevance  of  the  characteristic  procedures  and  themes  in  the  author’s  second 
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phase  in  his  ^VQ-Posthumoiis  Memoirs  \')vo(\v\cx.'\m\y  then  a new  question  emerges. 
Instead  of  simply  investigating  the  cause  oi  the  1880  rupture,  we  can  specu- 
late on  the  reason  why  various  elements  that  already  coexisted  in  Machado’s 
texts  take  so  long  to  surface  in  the  composite  Bras  Cubas.  If  I do  not  intend  to 
reinvent  the  wheel,  1 do  want  to  ask  why  it  did  not  spin  before.  Put  another 
way,  if  the  hypothesis  of  cross-pollination  between  literary  genres  shows  itself 
to  be  productive,  perhaps  we  could  go  further  with  Jose  Aderaldo  Gastello’s 
reflections  and  use  it  as  the  base  from  which  to  redirect  our  study  of  Ma- 
chado. This  is,  after  all,  the  driving  force  behind  literary  criticism. 

"Frei  Simao" 

As  this  essay  represents  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  this  hypothesis,  I 
will  limit  myself  to  one  short  story,  although  I will  make  brief  mention  of 
other  stories  and  novels.  Indeed,  the  hypothesis  requires  the  transition  from 
one  genre  to  another.  The  axis  of  my  analysis  will  be  a reading  of  “Frei 
Simao,”  which  was  first  published  in  1864  in  the  Jornal  das  Familias  later 
republished  in  the  debut  collection  of  Contos  Fluminenses,  in  1870. 

This  short  story  contains  many  of  the  elements  that  would  become  the 
trademarks  of  Machado’s  second  phase.  In  a metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
plastic  arts,  it  is  a study  later  recast  in  more  complex  forms.  This  sketch  Is 
contained,  as  would  be  expected,  within  a rather  unexciting  plot:  Simao  is  a 
young  romantic  and  idealist  who  falls  in  love  with  his  cousin,  an  orphan  who 
has  been  adopted  by  the  family.  The  beautiful  and  virtuous  orphan  is  named 
Helena,  the  same  name  that  the  heroine  of  Machado’s  third  novel,  released 
twelve  years  later,  will  have.  The  two  characters  also  share  a position  of  social 
inferiority:  both  are  dependents  who  are  unable  to  ascend  socially  through 
marriage.  In  Machado’s  texts,  marriage  is  not  exactly  a problem-free  solution, 
as  the  ups  and  downs  of  Capitu  so  eloquently  demonstrate,  showing  that  the 
price  paid  for  social  ascension  can  turn  out  to  be  too  high.  Perhaps  the  eter- 
nal mistrust  of  the  narrator  of  Dom  Casmurro  begins  with  the  suspicion  of 
the  girl’s  true  feelings — is  it  love  for  Bentinho  or  attachment  to  Bento 
Santiago’s  inheritance?^^  Guiomar,  a character  in  A Mao  e a Luva,  is  wiser,  as 
she  ingeniously  escapes  her  fated  marriage  to  the  nephew  of  her  protector; 
had  it  not  been  so,  she  would  remain  forever  in  the  family’s  circle  never  evad- 
ing the  shadow  of  her  former  condition  as  a dependent.  Estela,  a character  in 
laid  Garcia,  is  even  prouder,  as  she  passes  up  a true  love  precisely  because  of 
the  memory  of  past  social  inferiority.  In  other  words,  Machado’s  first  novels 
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present  the  study  of  the  limits  of  the  condition  of  the  dependent,  yet  this  had 
already  been  predicted  in  the  author’s  first  short  stories. A perverse  version 
of  this  motif  takes  place  in  the  story  “Mariana,”  in  which  a slave’s  love  for  her 
master  is  treated  by  her  owner  with  such  apparently  involuntary  cruelty  and 
in  such  a natural  way  that  even  today’s  reader  is  shocked.  While  this  story 
deserves  an  essay  of  its  own,  here  I want  to  make  a brief  digression  in  order 
to  point  out  some  elements  that  require  more  careful  analysis. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  narrator’s  treatment  of  the  unsuccessful 
heroine  of  the  story:  “a  house  servant,”  “a  little  mulatta  gentile.”  On  the  other, 
there  are  references  to  sexual  abuse  as  a characteristic  of  patriarchal  societies 
that  are  anything  but  subtle.  These  references  are  implicit  in  the  malicious 
comments  of  Joao  Luis,  the  uncle  of  Coutinho,  both  the  owner  of  Mariana 
and  the  narrator  of  the  slave’s  misfortunes.^^  As  a result,  the  naturalness  that 
Coutinho  displays  in  reifying  the  “little  mulatta”  Mariana  in  this  story 
announces  the  coming  cynicism  of  narration  in  the  following  works  of  the 
future  “deceased  author”  of  Bras  Cubas.  It  begins  with  the  daily  torture  the 
young  Bras  imposes  on  the  boy  Prudencio."^  Similar  violence  is  used  by  the 
narrator  Casmurro  in  referring  ostensibly  to  Jose  Dias  as  a “dependent,” 
although  this  cruelty  is  shadowed  by  Dias’  status  as  a free  man  in  a society 
where  slavery  was  the  economic  system.  Let  us  look  at  the  description  of  Jose 
Dias  at  the  novel’s  start:  “He  had  lived  with  us  as  a dependent  for  many  years” 
[Era  nosso  agregado  desde  muitos  anos]”  {Dom  Casmurro  11;  my  emphasis). 
The  initially  harmless  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun  takes  on  increasing  cru- 
elty, as  throughout  the  novel  the  narrator  seems  to  immensely  enjoy  this  type 
of  treatment:  “the  dependent;”  ''my  dependent.”  The  formula  is  far  from 
innocent  since  it  reduces  a man  to  his  social  function.  Consider  the  uniform 
of  the  second  lieutenant  Jacobina  in  “The  Looking  Glass,”  a story  collected 
in  Papeis  Avulsos.  Quite  literally  accustomed  to  being  recognized  by  his  com- 
mission, Jacobina  finds  himself  alone,  or  more  accurately,  surrounded  by 
slaves — possibly  the  most  severe  form  of  solitude  in  a slave-based  society. 
Thus  he  begins  to  doubt  his  own  (social)  existence;  after  all,  without  being 
acknowledged  in  his  official  position,  how  could  Jacobina  be  sure  of  his  own 
identity?  In  Machado’s  incisive  formula:  “the  second  lieutenant  eliminated 
the  man”  (“O  espelho”  405).  Mariana  tries  to  refuse  to  wear  the  outfit  that  is 
imposed  on  her,  but  as  “such  feelings  contrasted  with  the  fatality  of  her  social 
condition”  (“Mariana”  159),  she,  like  the  second  lieutenant,  is  unable  to  solve 
her  problems  simply  by  donning  the  proper  uniform. 
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In  “Mariana,”  Machado  also  articulates  two  levels  of  narration  in  an  exper- 
iment that  he  would  repeat  in  later  texts.  The  story  begins  and  ends  with  the 
voice  of  Macedo;  however,  the  tale  is  truly  the  story  of  Mariana,  as  recalled 
by  Coutinho.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that,  after  the  description  of 
Mariana’s  suicide  at  the  story’s  close,  Macedo  retakes  the  narrative  voice  with 
an  indifference  that  cannot  but  be  read  as  fairly  aggressive, 23  Machado 
employs  the  same  trick  of  a narrative  that  seems  to  drift  between  omnipres- 
ence and  a subjective  perspective  in  “The  Looking  Glass”  and,  in  a far  more 
complex  way,  in  Esau  e Jaco.  In  fact,  he  also  does  this,  albeit  in  a significantly 
different  way,  in  “Frei  Si  mao.” 

Predictably,  Simao  is  deceived  by  his  parents,  who  want  to  keep  him  away 
from  dangerous  relations  with  a dependent,  even  though  she  is  not  only  his 
cousin  but  also  a model  of  virtue.  In  this  short  story,  virtue  is  not  rewarded. 
In  despair  after  hearing  false  news  of  his  cousin’s  death  in  a letter  from  his 
father,  the  young  man,  a Jansenist  lost  in  the  tropics,  abandons  social  life  to 
convert  to  a religious  order.  However,  the  eccentric  behavior  and  misan- 
thropy of  the  new  monk  catches  the  attention  of  friars  and  novices  alike:  is 
he  completely  devoted  to  divine  service  and  destined  to  be  a saint,  or  does  he 
merely  hide  his  insanity  under  the  guise  of  religious  zeal?  The  story  then 
becomes  more  interesting,  which  is  to  say,  it  becomes  Machadian. 

As  mentioned  above,  two  levels  of  narration  are  suggested,  as  one  of  them 
can  only  be  imagined  by  the  reader  and  is  the  very  “source”  of  the  stor)L  After 
his  burial,  Frei  Simao’s  peers  discover  that  he  had  written  “some  fragments  of  a 
memoir”  (66).  Wishing  to  understand  the  monk’s  withdrawn  attitude,  the 
other  friars  decide  against  respecting  their  deceased  brother’s  privacy  and  opt  to 
read  his  writing — turning  him  into  an  involuntary  (deceased)  author.  Impious 
curiosity  becomes  the  narrative’s  engine  through  a curious  voyeurism  that  dri- 
ves the  very  reading  of  novels.  Finally,  the  story  offered  to  the  reader  is  the  result 
of  a selection  of  the  “author  of  this  narrative  that  disregards  that  part  of  the 
Memoir  that  is  without  importance”  (68).  This  is  not  only  the  well-known  act 
of  an  editor  who,  in  a supposedly  uninterested  way,  discovers  and  distributes  a 
manuscript.  Naturally,  as  such,  this  is  a standard  device  for  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  novels.  However,  I am  stressing  the  fact  that,  if  the  late 
Machado  will  explicitly  give  pride  of  place  to  the  act  of  reading  In  the  very  writ- 
ing of  his  works,  the  early  Machado  was  already  concerned  with  the  topic.  After 
all,  in  Machado’s  short  story  the  reader  only  knows  Frei  Simao’s  text  via  a recon- 
struction mediated  by  the  narrator’s  reading.  In  other  words,  the  reader  must 
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be  satisfied  with  the  memory  the  narrator  has  of  his  reading  of  the  “Memoir 
written  hy  Frei  Simao  Agueda,  the  Benedictine  Friar”  (67).  Since  the  monk 
never  completed  his  memoir,  why  not  give  them  a posthumous  form  via  the 
eyes  and  hands  of  a reader^.  First  and  foremost,  the  author  figures  as  a 
reader^'^ — a decisive  factor  in  the  definition  of  Machado’s  style. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  nature  of  Frei  Simao’s  memoir.  In  the  words  of  the 
narrator-reader:  “They  were,  for  the  most  part,  incomplete  fragments,  trun- 
cated and  insufficient  notes;  but  in  their  entirety,  it  can  be  gathered  that  Frei 
Simao  was  really  crazy  for  a certain  time”  (67).  Once  more,  the  boundaries 
between  coherence  and  insanity  can  be  imperceptibly  crisscrossed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  story  directs  the  reader  to  the  prose  of  The 
Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  CubasP  suggesting  a structural  connection 
between  the  late  prose  and  the  early  short  stories.  This  association  between  the 
early  and  late  Machado  can  also  be  brought  about  by  another  comment  on 
Frei  Simao’s  manuscript.  The  context  of  the  quotation  is  important:  in  his  visit  ! 
with  his  parents,  the  name  “Flelena”  is  strategically  ignored.  However,  in  car- 
rying out  his  evangelical  duties,  the  monk  visits  a small  rural  town.  Although 
the  reader  easily  anticipates  the  outcome,  Frei  Simao  to  his  surprise  sees  “a  ! 
couple,  husband  and  wife,  enter  the  church:  he  was  a respected  landowner, 

[. . .]  and  she  was  a lady,  respected  for  her  virtue  but  dominated  by  an  implaca-  | 

ble  melancholy”  (74).  Obviously,  the  lady  is  Helena.  When  she  recognizes  the  | 

monk  she  screams  and  faints.  The  sermon  is  momentarily  interrupted.  The  i 

monk  then  recognizes  Helena  and  realizes  the  misconception  under  which  he  I 

has  been  laboring,  as  well  as  his  parents’  role  in  keeping  him  away  from  his 
cousin.  The  narrator  continues:  “In  the  friar’s  manuscript  there  is  a series  of 
ellipses  in  eight  lines.  He  himself  did  not  know  what  happened”  (74;  my 
emphasis).  From  this  point  on,  the  monk’s  delirium  only  serves  to  worsen 
things.  It  is  worth  recalling  the  typographical  devices — which  provides  an 
extra  layer  of  meaning — that  will  reappear  in  Posthumous  Memoirs  but  were  ; 

already  present  in  1864.  However,  these  devices  are  only  suggested  to  the  | 

reader  series  of  ellipses  in  eight  lines)  and  do  not  make  it  to  the  page’s  surface,  ; 

so  to  speak.  In  the  same  way,  the  “diagnosis”  of  Frei  Simao’s  insanity  is 
achieved  linguistically.  The  introverted  and  withdrawn  behavior  of  Frei  Simao, 
in  the  special  sense  of  Bentinho,  might  suggest  misanthropy,  but  it  does  not 
authoritatively  determine  insanity.  However,  the  porous  nature  of  his  memoir 
and  his  verbal  delirium  in  the  sermon  become  the  basis  of  an  accusation:  Frei 
Simao  has  gone  crazy.  Here  is  the  passage  in  its  entirety: 
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In  the  Iriar’s  manuscript  there  is  a series  of  ellipses  in  eight  lines.  He  himself  did 
not  know  what  happened.  But  what  happened  was  that  as  soon  as  he  recognized 
Helena,  the  friar  continued  his  discourse,  fhere  was  then  another  thing:  the  ser- 
mon had  no  common  thread  running  through  it,  no  subject;  it  was  true  delirium, 
rhe  embarrassment  was  general.  (74) 

However,  after  reading  the  reading  the  memoir,  the  narrator  proceeds  to 
investigate  Frei  Simao’s  past.  From  this  point  the  conclusive  proof  of  his 
insanity  as  being  of  a linguistic  nature  appears;  the  monk  isolates  himself 
from  men,  and  he  slowly  renounces  language  as  well.  His  memoir  and  the 
memory  of  his  failed  sermon  confirm  the  diagnosis:  “a  discourse  with  no 
common  thread,”  “incomplete  fragments” — and  the  pleonasm  establishes  the 
link  between  insanity  and  the  loss  of  language.  It  is  as  if  the  true  problem  is 
not  insanity  but  rather  the  inability  to  hide  it  by  using  language  in  a socially 
acceptable  way.  Similarly,  in  “The  Psychiatrist,”  the  narrator  drops  hints 
throughout  the  text  (often  using  the  protagonist’s  own  words)  about  the  pro- 
gressive alienation  of  Simao  Bacamarte.  An  apparently  irrefutable  definition, 
for  example,  is  offered:  “Reason  is  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  all  faculties; 
beyond  that — insanity,  insanity,  and  nothing  but  insanity.”^*^  The  very  repe- 
tition of  the  word  “insanity”  suggests  the  true  imbalance  that  comes  to  dom- 
inate the  alienist.  As  early  as  this  1864  story,  the  inscription  of  insanity  on 
the  linguistic  level — the  belief  in  the  linguistic  nature  of  (the  perception  of) 
reality — is  present.  Developing  this  idea  will  prove  to  be  an  important  part 
in  the  mature  Machado’s  literary  production. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason,  the  story  would  have  been  more  biting  if  it  had 
ended  at  this  point:  “And  there  was  another  thing:  his  discourse  had  no  com- 
mon thread  running  through  it,  no  subject;  it  was  true  delirium.  The  embar- 
rassment was  general.”  Machado,  however,  felt  obliged  to  close  the  story  by 
suturing  the  gaps — we  are  not  yet  before  a writer  who  can  trust  the  reader  to 
fill  in  the  story’s  silences. ^7  Two  months  after  the  unexpected  meeting,  “the 
poor  lady  could  not  take  the  commotion”  and  dies  (74).  The  monk’s  delir- 
ium takes  its  toll,  eventually  causing  his  demise.  In  the  end,  showing  that 
what  goes  around  comes  around,  Simao’s  father  enters  the  very  same  religious 
order  after  his  own  wife’s  death.  Naturally  he  is  given  his  son’s  old  room, 
and...  goes  crazy!  In  the  narrator’s  words,  “It  was  believed  that  in  his  last 
years,  this  old  man  was  no  less  crazy  than  Frei  Simao  de  Agueda”  (75). 
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Coda 

While  the  plot  resolution  of  “Frei  Simao”  is  not  particularly  creative,  on  the 
formal  level,  the  story  is  much  more  interesting.  Actually,  this  circumstance 
seems  to  appear  quite  frequently  in  the  pre-1880  stories,  especially  with  laid 
Garcia,  the  novel  preceding  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas.  In  other 
words,  we  find  daring  formal  moves  stymied  by  conventional  plot  develop- 
ment. The  readers  role  is  still  relatively  undeveloped,  essentially  limited  to  an 
observation  that  is  quite  unnecessary:  “The  reader  surely  understands  that 
Helena’s  marriage  was  forced  on  her  aunt  and  uncle”  (74).  But,  of  course, 
that  goes  without  saying. 

In  fact,  six  years  after  the  publication  of  “Frei  Simao,”  Machado  offered  a 
more  systematic  exploration  of  the  he  role  of  the  reader  in  “Miss  Dollar,”  which 
engages  in  an  ironic  dialogue  with  traditional  readerly  expectations.  Similarly, 
the  1875  short  story  “A  Chinela  Turca,”  which  was  republished  in  Papeis  Avulsos, 
employs  a witty  double-parody  of  “a  play  in  the  genre  of  ultra-romance”  (“A 
chinela”  221 ).  In  this  work,  Duarte,  a young  bachelor  about  to  enjoy  an  evening 
dance,  is  stopped  by  Major  Lopo  Alves,  who  has  decided  to  honor  the  young 
man  with  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  read  in  its  entirety  a work  he  has  just  fin- 
ished. “The  drama  was  composed  of  seven  parts”  (222).  Moreover,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  take  any  breaks,  as  the  Major  is  determined  that  he  finish  the  read- 
ing this  very  night.  The  bachelor  has  no  choice:  he  accepts  his  bad  luck  and  takes 
his  space  in  a comfortable  armchair.  He  quickly  finds  himself  involved  in  the 
rumored  case  of  an  improbable  stolen  “Turkish  slipper.”  Soon  he  is  taken  to  a 
mysterious  place,  where  he  almost  loses  his  life  in  a combination  of  adventures 
and  unexpected  situations.  Of  course,  as  the  reader  anticipates,  the  bachelor  has 
slept  through  much  of  the  reading.  However,  the  thrust  of  the  story  is  the  ultra- 
romantic nature  of  the  dream  Itself,  as  a parody  of  the  (involuntary)  parody  of 
Major  Lopo  Alves.  Thus,  when  the  unwanted  guest  bids  farewell  and  thereby 
ends  his  suffering,  the  bachelor  gives  thanks  to  his  own  “fertile  and  disquieting 
daydream”;  after  all,  “it  has  proven  to  me  once  again  that  the  best  drama  takes 
place  In  the  viewer,  and  not  on  the  stage”  (231).  At  its  center,  this  statement 
shows  us  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  Machadian  writing. 

Machado  had  tested  this  theme  in  the  1872  short  stor\^  “A  Parasita  Azul,” 
which  was  originally  published  in  the  Jomal  das  Familias  and  reissued  a year  later 
in  the  collection  Historias  da  Meia-Noite.  As  Gledson  notes,  Machado  parodies 
“even  the  nascent  national  literal*)^  tradition  itself,  of  which  he  was  a part” 
(Gledson,  “Os  contos”  25).  In  this  parody,  Machado  alludes  to  texts  by  Joaquim 
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Manuel  cle  Macedo,  Jose  de  Alencar,  and  Manuel  Antonio  de  Almeida.  The 
Storys  heroine,  Isabel,  refuses  to  take  part  in  an  advantageous  marriage,  despite 
loving  her  prospective  husband.  Indeed,  there  are  no  obstacles  to  the  proposed 
union:  both  are  of  the  same  social  group,  their  parents  approve  of  the  match,  and 
they  are  in  love — a rare  combination  of  circumstances  in  Brazil  in  the  1800s. 
Why,  then,  would  the  heroine  reject  her  suitor?  Here  is  what  the  narrator  says: 


A less  demanding  reader  would  Hnd  Isabel’s  choice  strange,  especially  knowing  of 
their  love  for  one  another.  1 share  your  way  of  thinking-,  but  I do  not  wish  to  alter 
the  heroine’s  personality,  because  it  was  just  as  I present  it  in  these  pages.  [...]  It 
may  be  absurd,  but  that  is  how  it  was.  (“A  parasita”  211;  my  emphasis) 


i 

! 

[ 


■1 


1 


It  is  likely  that  the  narrator  predicts  the  ironic  smirk  of  the  reader,  who 
would  have  recognized  the  artificial  nature  of  the  ultra-romantic  character  in 
this  good-humored  description.  Thus  Machado  seems  to  be  suggesting  that 
“the  best  fiction  prose  is  to  be  found  in  the  reader  and  not  in  the  book  Itself.” 
However,  once  again  the  text  ends  in  a conventional  manner:  the  lovers  are 
married  and  live  happily  ever  after;  Camilo  Seabra  manages  to  forget  Paris, 
finding  himself  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Santa  Luzia,  in  rural  Goias.  In  fact, 
the  boy  who  formerly  disdained  Brazilian  high  society,  who  even  thought  of 
the  Rua  do  Ouvidor  as  “merely  a long  and  well-lit  alleyway”  (177),  discovers 
the  enchantment  of  the  pdtria  in  the  embrace  of  “a  morena — but  not  any 
morena — a silk-skinned  one”  (190;  my  emphasis).  Despite  this  neat  conclu- 
sion, this  short  story  presents  complex  elements  at  the  level  of  form,  especially 
through  the  critique  of  certain  conventions  of  the  romantic  novel  and  theater. 

As  to  “Frei  Simao,”  I hope  I have  shown  that  Machado  had  already  devel- 
oped a similar  pattern.  In  other  words,  Machado  began  to  experiment  with 
the  author-reader  function  through  his  use  of  the  narrator-reader  of  the 
memoir — an  element  that  would  be  a fundamental  figure  in  his  poetics.  The 
short  story’s  narrator,  moreover,  makes  comments  on  passages  that  were  not 
transcribed  In  the  “incomplete  fragments.”  In  his  words,  “It  would  have  been 
better  to  provide  here  some  of  the  pages  written  by  Simao  regarding  his  suf- 
fering after  receiving  the  letter;  but  there  is  so  much  missing,  and  I do  not 
wish  to  correct  the  friar’s  naive  and  sincere  expression”  (74).  The  narrator 
admits  that  his  transcription  of  the  “source”  material  is  partial,  leading  the 
reader  himself  to  question  the  narrative’s  “sincerity,”  since  it  is  explicitly 
mediated  by  an  obviously  interested  narrator-reader. 
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The  reader  is  also  aware  that  the  letters  exchanged  between  the  future 
monk  and  Helena  “would  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  old  man,  who,  after 
appreciating  his  son’s  way  with  women,  would  make  him  set  fire  to  the 
steamy  letters”  (71).  Burning  the  correspondence  means  his  son  is  unable  to 
“take  solace  in  their  absence  with  the  presence  of  paper  and  letters”  (71).  The 
story  begins  with  the  narrator  relating  the  abbot’s  fright  at  hearing  the  monk’s  j 
final  words:  “ — 1 die  filled  with  hatred  for  humanity!”  For  the  abbot,  how- 
ever, the  most  disturbing  element  is  not  the  words  themselves  but  “the  tone 
in  which  the  words  were  spoken” (67,  In  these  passages,  what  stands  out  is 
the  Machadian  sensitivity  to  the  material  conditions  of  printed  texts,  which 
reveals  another  structural  recurrence  in  the  pre-1880  works.  Therefore,  “Frei 
Simao”  can  be  read  as  a short  story  that  goes  beyond  the  predictable  tale  of 
social  hierarchy  as  represented  by  the  impossibility  of  Simao’s  marriage  to  a 
dependent.  The  short  story  develops  a more  complex  narrative  structure  than 
criticism  has  previously  recognized,  above  all  because  it  presents  elements  that 
would  assure  Machado  de  Assis  a special  place  in  Brazilian  literature.  Could  it 
be  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  Machado’s  other  Posthumous  Memoirs  short  | 
stories,  chronicles  and  criticisr  | 


Notes 

^ I thank  Alexandra  Viera  de  Almeida,  Helio  de  Seixas  Guimaraes,  Leonardo  Vieira  de 
Almeida,  Pedro  Armando  de  Almeida  Magalhaes,  and  Thomaz  Pereira  de  Amorim  Neto  for 
their  critiques  and  suggestions  of  the  first  version  of  this  text.  1 especially  thank  Andrew  Jager, 
Ross  Forman,  and  jobst  Welge  for  the  present  version  in  English.  This  text  was  written  thanks 
to  a Research  Fellowship  from  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Foundation.  I thank  also  Professor 
Joachim  Ktipper  for  his  support  and  encouragement  at  the  Freie  Universitat,  Berlin. 

^ For  future  development,  I wish  to  point  out  the  response,  which  dififerentiates  between  “the 
domain  of  ideal,  uninterested  art”  and  the  “art  of  dressing.  This,  which  seems  absurd  or  graceless, 
is  perfectly  relative  and  beautiful — beautiful  in  our  way”  (“Uma  visita”  239).  This  reflection  is  ver\' 
close  to  the  famous  definition  proposed  by  Baudelaire  for  the  concept  of  “modernity.” 

I am  alluding  to  the  famous  note  “To  the  Reader”  from  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Bras 
Cubas.  The  narrator  compares  his  style  to  “the  free-form  of  a Sterne  or  a Xavier  de  Maistre” 
{Posthumous  5). 

^ Although  a full  exploration  of  the  topic  is  not  possible  here,  1 would  like  to  briefly  allude 
to  the  conjuncture  of  metaphors  of  the  gaze,  which  is  responsible  for  the  analog}^  that  eyes  are 
the  “windows  of  the  soul.”  This  is  undoubtedly  a banal  formulation,  as  like  Machado’s  use  of 
it  in  the  1878  edition  of  laid  Garcia  suggests.  In  the  novels  after  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of 
Bras  Cubas  the  metaphor  is  used  differently  and  progressively  modified,  suggesting  the  impos- 
sibility of  grasping  the  final  meaning  of  actions.  For  now,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  figure  of 
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Bcntinlio,  who  condemns  himsch  in  the  face  ot  the  enigma  of  Capitn’s  gaze.  1 first  presented 
this  idea  at  the  2005  meeting  of  ABRALIC,  “Machado  de  Assis;  um  seminario,”  which  was 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  Alfredo  Bosi  also  presented  an  important  essay  on 
the  richness  of  the  Machadian  narrators  gaze  (Bosi  9-72). 

For  an  insightful  analysis  of  this  short  story,  see  Lajolo  77-85. 

^ In  this  well-known  passage,  Machado  creates  an  opposition  between  the  serious  [gerite grave] 

and  the  frivolous  [gente frivola],  identifying  two  types  of  readers  {Posthumous  [“To  The  Reader”]  5). 

^ The  young  widow  justifies  her  misforttme  in  the  following  way:  “the  lesson  should  be  of 
i use  to  me,  just  as  it  shoulci  be  to  you  and  to  our  girlfriends.  Show  them  the.se  letters;  they  are 

' the  pages  of  a script  that,  had  I had  it  earlier,  may  have  saved  me  from  losing  a dream  ancf  two 

1 years  of  my  life”  (“Confissoes”  95). 

“ ^ I thank  Bluma  Waddington  Vilar  for  pointing  this  book  out  to  me. 

j ^ “ddiere  is  little  difference  between  Machado  de  Assis’  criticism  and  his  chronicles.  Both 

are  dominated  by  the  same  preoccupation  with  understanding  and  interpreting  human  reac- 
j tions”  (Gastello  49). 

1 “Regarding  Machacio  cie  Assis’  intentions  and  creative  processes,  it  is  interesting  to  recall 

^ his  well-known  letter  to  Qtiintino  Bocaiuva”  (Gastello  39).  To  be  more  systematic:  “In  Machado 
i de  Assis’  correspondence  there  are  curious  confessions  that  illustrate  the  independent  length  of  his 
I temporal  synchronism,  i.e.,  the  existence  of  the  objective  configuration  of  the  myth”  (Gastello  61 ). 

' ' ^ Antonio  Gandido  pointed  out  the  importance  of  this  passage  in  the  book’s  “presentation”: 

“Actually,  articulation  could  be  considered  the  fundamental  work  in  the  critical  attitude  taken  by 
Jose  Aderaldo  Gastello,  showing  the  straight  lines  between  works,  genres,  phases,  and  above  all 
between  the  elements  that  are  arranged  to  provide  structure  in  all  his  writings.”  Later,  Gandido 
wrote  a deservedly  celebrated  essay  on  Machado’s  work,  entitled  “Esquema  de  Machado  de  Assis,” 
in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  same  approach  that  I am  trying  to  unfold  here  in  this  text. 

In  the  1878  short  story  “Folha  rota,”  for  example,  which  came  out  in  the  Jornal  das 
! Familias  and  was  never  reprinted,  explanatory  facts  already  appear  more  as  suggestion  than  as 
j pure  information:  “Both  hands  met  one  another  and  became  stuck  together.  A few  minutes 
passed,  maybe  three  or  four  (265;  my  emphasis).  The  reader  will  readily  notice  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  chronological  precision.  Rather,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  psychological  dura- 
tion of  the  episode,  besides  alluding  to  the  erotic  potential  of  the  scene. 

This  expression  comes  at  the  novel’s  end:  “The  doctor’s  love  was  doubted  posthumously” 

1 {Ressurrefdo  104). 

j Helen  Galdwell  provides  an  insightful  remark  concerning  this  issue:  “Jealousy  never 

j ceased  to  fascinate  Machado  de  Assis.  [...]  Jealousy  has  a fat  part  in  seven  of  his  nine  novels; 

I the  plots  of  ten  short  stories  turn  upon  the  ugly  passion — though  in  seven  of  the  latter,  to  be 

' sure,  it  receives  an  ironic  if  not  rudely  comic  treatment”  (1).  Silviano  Santiago  has  also  stressed 
this  factor  in  Machado’s  fiction,  explaining  “how  the  problem  of  jealou.sy  arose  in  the 
I Machadian  universe.  It  comes  [...]  from  the  character’s  conception  of  the  nature  of  love  and 

I marriage,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delicate  games  of  marivaudage  that  man  and  woman 
have  to  represent  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  union”  (66).  See  also  Param  198-206. 

I ^5  Once  more  I am  alluding  to  the  note  “To  the  Reader”  of  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of 

I Bras  Cubasr.  “The  work  itself  is  everything:  if  it  pleases  you,  dear  reader,  I shall  be  well  paid  for 

the  task;  if  it  doesn’t  please  you.  I’ll  pay  you  with  a snap  of  the  finger  and  goodbye”  (7). 

I The  passage  reads:  “Here,  after  examining  some  of  the  primary  critical  statements  about 

j characterization,  I wish  to  demonstrate  that  the  short  stories  offer  an  excellent  exhibit  on 

I Machado’s  theory  of  the  literary  character.  His  brief  fiction,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  variety,  also 

presents  a consistency  in  many  areas.  Perhaps  the  short  stories  are  the  best  complement  to  the 
I suggestive  critical  essays  of  the  author.”  On  this  subject,  see  Dixon. 
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At  a later  point,  Gastello  further  develops  this  line  of  thought:  “For  our  purposes, 
Machado  de  Assis’  first  reflections  on  the  novel,  in  which  he  expressed  appreciation  for  roman- 
tic or  realist  works,  already  demonstrate  the  seed  of  a new  understanding  of  the  genre  that 
would  later  be  applied  to  and  evolve  with  his  works  of  fiction”  (35). 

In  a note  on  the  same  page,  Gledson  continues:  “There  are  few  works  dedicated  to  the 
short  stories.  OI  the  most  useful  ones,  we  could  notably  cite  Alfredo  Bosi  (A  mascara  e a fenda’) 
and  Paul  Dixon  ( Os  contos  de  Machado  de  Assis:  mais  do  que  sonha  a filosofid).  Raymundo  Faoro’s 
seminal  text,  Machado  de  Assis-.  a piramide  e o trapezio,  reserves  much  space  to  the  short  stories 
and  chronicles.  Perhaps  the  best  essay  on  Machado  is  Antonio  Candido’s  ‘Esquema  de  Machado 
de  Assis,’  which  gives  the  short  stories  their  rightful  importance.” 

In  the  first  detailed  description  of  Capitu,  the  narrator  cruelly  points  out  the  marks  of 
social  inferiority:  “I  couldn’t  keep  my  eyes  ofif  this  fourteen-year-old  girl,  strong  and  well  built, 
in  a tight  fitting,  somewhat  faded  cotton  frock.  [...]  Her  hands,  although  used  to  hard  household 
work,  were  well  cared  for;  they  were  not  scented  with  fine  soaps  or  toilet  water,  but  she  kept  them 
spotless  with  water  from  the  well  and  ordinaty  soap.  She  wore  strong  cloth  shoes,  flat  and  old, 
which  she  herself  kept  mended”  {Dom  Casmurro  1G-TJ-,  my  emphasis).  In  “A  poesia  envenada  de 
Dom  CasmurroA  Roberto  Schwarz  developed  an  important  analysis  for  this  question  (7-41). 

Here  is  Roberto  Schwarz’s  apt  formulation:  “We  say  that  Machado  tried  to  analyze  the 
arbitraty'  paternalist  from  the  perspective  of  the  dependents  in  order  to  free  them  from  this  con- 
dition, which  caused  him  to  exclude  it  from  a positive  tone.  Differently,  at  a later  time  he  would 
assume  it  in  its  entirety,  as  he  did  here  with  the  dependent  Antunes  to  accompany  the  move- 
ment and  bring  him  to  the  first  plane  instead  of  hiding  him”  (Ao  vencedor  I6l). 

“"VCTiy  in  the  world  is  your  mother  waiting  here  at  home  for  this  wandering  flower?  The 
girl  needs  some  fresh  air.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  “literal”  translation  of  this  sentence 
(“Mariana”  155). 

One  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  emblematic  passage:  “Prudencio,  a black  houseboy,  was  my 
horse  evety  day”  (25).  We  know  what  follows:  in  the  future,  now  freed,  Prudencio  will  reproduce 
the  violence  he  has  suffered  in  childhood  as  a slave — see  the  chapter  “The  Whipping”  (108-109). 

“Coutinho  then  finished  the  narration,  which  we  all  listened  to  with  such  sadness.  But 
shortly  thereafter  we  went  outside  onto  Ouvidor  Street,  looking  at  the  feet  of  the  ladies  that  got 
out  of  the  cars  and  making  more  or  less  funny  and  well-timed  reflections.  Two  hours  of  con- 
versation had  brought  back  our  youth”  (170). 

Bluma  Waddington  Vilar  proposed  an  insightful  reading  of  this  problem  in  her  PhD  dis- 
sertation: “Escrita  e leitura:  citacao  e autobiografia  em  Murilo  Mendes  e Machado  de  Assis.” 
See  especially  the  chapter,  “Citacao  e autobiografia:  Memorias  postumas  de  Bras  Cubas"  (118- 
151).  Vilar  combines  Machado’s  undermining  of  traditional  notions  of  authorship  with  a care- 
ful study  of  what  she  calls  “Machado  de  Assis’  system  of  citation.” 

^5  See  Gledson,  “The  creative  use  of  fragmentation  had  to  wait  for  Bras  Cubas'  (“Os  con- 
tos” 23). 

The  original  reads:  “A  razao  e o perfeito  equilfbrio  de  todas  as  faculdades;  fora  daf  insa- 
nia,  insania,  e so  msdnid’’  (“O  alienista”  286;  my  emphasis).  Compare  with  William  L. 
Grossman’s  translation:  “But  what  is  reason  if  not  the  equilibrium  of  the  mental  faculties?  An 
individual,  therefore,  who  lacks  this  equilibrium  in  any  particular  is,  to  that  extent,  insane” 
(“The  Psychiatrist”  11). 

^2  I am  reminded  of  the  following  well-known  passage:  “There  is  no  way  of  emending  a 
confused  book,  but  evetything  can  be  put  into  books  with  omissions.  [...]  For  evetything  can 
be  found  outside  a book  with  gaps  in  it,  dear  reader.  Thus  I fill  in  others’  lacunae:  in  this  way 
too  you  can  fill  in  mine”  {Dom  Casmurro  111-112). 

Among  numerous  others,  I select  one  example:  “[Capitu]  asked  me  for  a few  more 
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things,  among  them  the  exact  words  and  the  spoken  tone  (A  certain  people”  {Dorn  Casmiirro  93; 
my  emphasis). 
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Poetry/Cronica/Journalism 


Machado  de  Assis,  the  Apprentice  Journalist 


Cristiane  Costa 
Translated  by  Andrew  Jager 


Abstract.  This  paper  analyzes  Machado  de  Assis’  literary  career  from  the 
standpoint  of  journalism.  Machado  followed  the  same  strategy  to  find  his 
1 path  as  other  writer-journalists  of  color,  such  as  Teixeira  e Souza  and 

Paula  Brito,  had  already  done.  After  all,  how  could  a poor,  young 
mulatto,  an  orphan  and  epileptic,  come  to  be  the  most  famous  writer  in 
i slave-owning  Brazil?  Only  by  entering  the  great  halls  of  literature  through 

I the  service  entrance  of  journalism. 

i 

I Machado  de  Assis  is  a sort  of  founding  myth  in  Brazilian  literature.  After 
him,  everything  became  possible:  it  is  as  if  since  that  time  the  accomplish- 
j ments  of  a certain  individual  in  a certain  historical  context  were  open  to  all 
I who  would  take  the  risk  and  follow  the  path.  However,  even  our  founding 
i myth  did  not  arise  out  of  thin  air,  so  to  speak. 

j Machado  followed  the  same  strategy  to  hnd  his  path  as  other  writer-journal- 
ists of  color,  such  as  Teixeira  e Souza  and  Paula  Brito.  After  all,  how  could  a poor, 
young  mulatto,  an  orphan  and  epileptic,  come  to  be  the  most  famous  writer  in 
I slave-owning  Brazil?  Only  by  entering  the  great  halls  of  literature  through  the  ser- 
vice entrance  of  journalism.  His  success  in  this  endeavor  must  have  led  innumer- 
' ous  poor  writers  of  color  to  follow  his  example,  asking:  “If  one  who  was  so  stig- 

I matized  was  able  to  succeed,  why  would  I not  be  able  to?”  From  that  point  of 

view,  it  must  have  seemed  to  be  simply  a matter  of  opening  the  door. 

This  took  place  sometime  between  1854  and  1855,  when  Machado 
I forced  destiny’s  hand  and  gathered  the  courage  to  enter  Paula  Brito’s  printing 
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house.  That  was  where  the  youth  of  1 5 years  would  begin  his  activities  as  a 
journalist  and  writer,  which  he  did  not  stop  until  53  years  later.  However,  not 
even  in  the  press  did  he  enter  by  the  front  door.  He  worked  as  a cashier  in 
the  printing  house  and  later  as  a typesetter  for  Paula  Brito.  It  was  there  that 
the  Marmota  Fluminense — the  newspaper  where  Machado’s  first  poem 
appeared  on  6 January  1855 — was  published. ^ A small  cultural  journal  of 
only  six  pages,  three  of  which  were  taken  by  poetry  and  commentary,  the 
Marmota  Fluminense  printed  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  already-established  Paula  Brito  would 
open  his  doors  to  the  unknown  young  man.  In  the  biography  of  this  poet, 
journalist,  editor,  and  bookseller,  a self-made  man  of  color  who  seems  to  have 
subverted  the  slaveholding  logic  of  the  Second  Empire,  there  are  countless 
similarities  between  his  life  and  that  of  Machado  de  Assis. 

The  son  of  a carpenter,  Paula  Brito  received  no  formal  education.  In  fact, 
he  never  went  to  school  and  was  taught  to  read  by  his  sister.  Despite  these  i 
difficulties,  he  became  a poet  and  translator.  He  was  an  apprentice  at  the 
National  Printing  Office  and  at  Rene  Ogier’s  Printing  House,  before  working 
at  Plancher  Printing  House,  where  the  Jornal  do  Commercio  was  published, 
and  where  Brito  became  an  administrator  and  editor.  In  1831,  with  money 
he  had  accumulated  through  thrift  and  saving,  he  purchased  a small  store  and  | 
a press  and  began  publishing  O Restaurador.  Two  years  later,  he  already  had  | 
two  locations  and  two  printing  presses.  By  1848,  he  had  six  manual  presses  ! 
and  one  mechanical  press,  considered  to  be  “the  biggest  in  Brazil”  (Hallewell  ^ 
63).  By  1855,  when  Machado  de  Assis  came  into  his  employment,  he  had  no  j 
less  than  60  employees,  nine  of  whom  were  French.  j 

The  young  writer  Machado  de  Assis  was  not  the  first  to  have  been  helped  ! 
by  Paula  Brito.  Prior  to  him,  the  mulatto  writer  Teixeira  e Sousa  (author  in 
1843  of  the  first  novel  in  Brazilian  literature,  O Filho  do  Pescador)  found  finan- 
cial and  literary  assistance  in  the  editor,  who  had  published,  among  other  j 
important  works,  Gonsalves  Dias’  Os  Ultimos  Cantos,  the  comedies  of  Mar-  | 
tins  Pena,  and  Gonsalves  de  Magalhaes’  A Confederagao  dos  Famoios.  j 

The  literary  and  artistic  society  founded  by  Paula  Brito,  “A  Petalogica,” 
was  absolutely  democratic  In  its  attributes.  The  goal  of  “Peta”  (“lie”)  “logica” 
(“logic”)  was  “to  contradict  liars,  lying  to  them  so  that  they,  taking  what  they 
hear  as  truth,  repeat  the  lies  and  spread  them  all  over,  thereby  becoming  ; 
demoralized  or  shedding  the  bad  habit  of  lying”  (Pereira  61). 
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just  as  the  conservatives  and  liberals  could  have  access,  so  the  lagruistas  .md  char- 
ton  istas  co\\\d\  in  the  same  seat,  sometimes  discussing  the  superiority  of  the  days 
modes,  the  advantages  of  the  additional  act,  Jose  Ibmas’  ice-cream  or  the  votes  of 
confidence — they  all  equally  warmed  the  spirits;  it  was  a true  mish-mash  {pHe- 
niHc)  of' all  things  and  men.  (Massa  87) 

Despite  his  social  station,  Machado  was  part  of  a group  that  consisted  of  some 
of  the  main  writers  of  the  court,  such  as  Casemiro  de  Abreu,  Goii9alves  Dias,  and 
the  journalist  Joat|uim  Manuel  de  Macedo.  The  group  met  during  the  week  at 
Paula  Britos  house  and  on  Saturdays  on  two  benches  in  front  of  the  printing 
house  at  the  Largo  do  Rossio.  It  was  there  that  Machado  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Francisco  Otaviano,  a contact  that  would  turn  out  to  be  extremely  useful. 

In  1856,  Machado  found  work  as  an  apprentice  typographer  at  the 
National  Printing  Office,  where  he  worked  under  fellow  writer  Manuel 
Antonio  de  Almeida,  author  of  Memoirs  of  a Militia  Sergeant.  Apparently,  he 
was  not  the  most  dedicated  worker.  Citing  Alfredo  Pujol,  Lucia  Miguel 
Pereira  says  that  he  “ignored  his  work  to  read  in  the  corner,”  which  resulted 
in  his  being  summoned  by  his  boss.  Instead  of  being  chastised,  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  two  writers  led  to  Machado  coming  under  the  protection  of 
Manuel  Antonio  de  Almeida  and  a deep  friendship  was  formed. 

Although  the  manual  press  that  Machado  supposedly  worked  with  is  kept 
to  this  day  at  the  National  Press  Museum,  researchers  such  as  Godim  da 
Fonseca  and  Jean-Michel  Massa  doubt  the  story’s  validity.  According  to 
Massa,  despite  testimony  given  by  Capistrano  de  Abreu,  there  exists  no  doc- 
ument that  proves  Machado’s  tenure  as  an  apprentice  or  employee  at  the 
National  Press.  Fiowever,  Massa  leaves  the  question  open,  saying:  “No  docu- 
ment proves  the  contrary”  (173). 

Whether  this  is  a legend  or  not,  it  is  known  that  Machado  was  in  the  field 
of  typography  at  the  National  Press  for  two  years.  In  1858,  he  left  the  job  to 
be  Paula  Brito’s  proofreader  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  would  occupy  the 
same  position  for  Francisco  Otaviano  at  the  Correio  Mercantil.  Otaviano  was 
an  amateur  poet,  a journalist,  and  politician  who  assigned  to  Alencar  the  col- 
umn “Ao  Correr  da  Pena.”  By  climbing  this  step,  Machado  left  the  station  of 
manual  worker  behind  to  take  up  the  higher  position  of  journalist,  even  if  he 
began  at  a lowly  position  in  this  new  occupation.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that 
the  Correio  Mecantil,  which  had  very  clear  positions  against  slavery  and 
church  power,  published  a few  of  his  poems. 
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Traces  of  the  feeling  of  inferiority  that  gripped  the  aspiring  writer  in  that 
period  can  be  seen  in  “Miloca,”  written  in  1874.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  he 
was  free  from  this  position,  the  author  related  the  tale  of  a poor  poet,  an  ex- 
typographer  who  had  been  promoted  to  proofreader,  who  saw  in  the  eyes  of 
the  owner  of  a mansion  where  a party  took  place  that  he  would  not  feel  shame 
to  admit  his  occupation:  “Because  this  outsider  {pelintra)  has  the  honor  of  din- 
ing here  with  me,  to  see  the  others  dance,  to  be  here  amidst  people  of  a cer- 
tain social  order,  and  while  he  should  listen  and  be  quiet,  he  responds  when 
no  one  speaks  to  him  and  ends  up  confessing  that  he  is  a proofreader. ”2 

Still,  the  social  ascension  of  the  poor,  young  proofreader  did  not  stop  in  mid- 
path. Wlien  As  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cubas  ( The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of 
Bras  Cubas)  was  published  by  the  National  Printing  Office,  where  he  began  as 
an  apprentice  typographer  twenty  years  earlier,  Machado  was  no  longer  an 
unknown  but  had  become  a shining  star  of  Brazilian  literature.  The  consecra- 
tion of  this  change  in  status  can  be  seen  when,  after  work,  he  would  stop  for  the  1 
habitual  prose  with  the  men  of  letters  from  the  publishing  houses  of  Gamier  and  I 
Lombaerts,  or  the  editorial  offices  of  A Semana  and  Revista  Brasileira. 

It  was  from  the  latter  group,  which  was  composed  of  journalists  and  con-  ; 
tributors  to  the  magazine  that  had  been  directed  since  1 895  by  the  literary  critic 
Jose  Verfssimo,  that  the  base  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  was  drawn,  i 
The  Academy  was  founded  on  20  July  1 897  by  writer-journalists  who  occupied  : 
the  forty  seats  of  its  board,  including  Machado,  Coelho  Neto,  and  Olavo  Bilac.  | 
As  president  of  the  new  institution,  Machado  turned  a deaf  ear  to  critiques  that  1 
the  new  Academy  merely  represented  the  creation  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy  | 
that  was  nothing  more  than  the  importation  of  a European  model,  incompat- 
ible with  republican  ideas  and  useless  in  a country  of  illiterates  like  Brazil. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  response  would  come  from  Machado,  who  thirty- 
five  years  earlier  had  cast  the  adjective  “immortal”  in  an  ironic  light  in  an  arti- 
cle written  in  the  Didrio  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  ; 
of  Dom  Pedro  I,  when  he  called  attention  to  the  ridiculous  nature  of  the  cer-  | 
emony.  “But  do  you  know,  reader,  who  had  great  influence  in  yesterday’s  cel- 
ebration? The  adjective.  Don’t  laugh,  reader,  because  the  adjective  is  a great 
force  and  a mighty  element,”  he  stated,  to  shortly  afterwards  explode  with: 

Well  employed,  widi  style  and  timing  [. . .]  the  adjective  has  played  a grand  part  in  the  j 

ministerial  articles.  Let  the  reader  note  how  this  word — immortal — has  always  come  j 

attached  to  a subject  that  is  detached  from  intrinsic  importance.  (Pereira  79) 
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The  adjective  “immortal”  brought  market  value  and  social  legitimacy  to 
writers  like  Machado.  It  gave  their  hooks  better  chances  of  being  published  and 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  literary  critics.  It  also  helped  to  place  their  names 
on  the  guest  lists  of  high  society  and  amongst  the  attendees  of  conferences.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  president  of  the  Academy  was  being  complimented 
with  phrases  such  as  “the  consecrated  leader  of  our  men  of  letters,”  “the  master 
of  Brazilian  letters,”  “the  first  among  all”  and  “the  one  and  only”  (Pereira  186). 

With  the  end  of  imperial  patronage  and  the  beginning  of  the  process  of 
industrialization,  conciliatory  strategies  such  as  Machado’s  would  be  substi- 
tuted by  more  inflammatory  positions,  such  as  that  of  Lima  Barreto.  The  art 
and  money  dichotomy  made  the  literary  field  (of  art  for  art’s  sake)  in  Brazil 
be  constructed  in  opposition  to  the  field  of  journalism  (of  the  need  to  pay  the 
bills),  despite  the  interconnections.  Thus  arises  the  contradiction  between  the 
ideal  model  (largely  unrealistic  in  Brazil)  of  a /////- writer  from  the  model 
of  a manual  (more  appropriately,  industrial)  laborer,  or  journalist. 

In  this  division  of  intellectual  labor,  the  journalist  became  responsible  for 
“mercenary  chores”  related  to  industry  and  commerce,  and  the  writer  became 
responsible  for  the  artistic  chores.  The  point  is  that  at  the  turn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  literary  and  journalistic  fields  were  not  so  distinct  from  one 
another.  In  fact,  even  Machado  de  Assis  was  obliged  to  play  both  sides  of  this 
dichotomy  in  order  to  survive. 

The  opposition  between  art  and  money,  which  emerged  as  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal structures  ol  the  dominant  vision  of  the  world  at  the  same  time  as  the  literary 
and  artistic  field  asserted  its  autonomy,  prevents  agents  and  also  analysts  [...]  from 
perceiving  that,  as  Zola  says,  “money  has  emancipated  the  writer,  money  has  cre- 
ated modern  letters.”  (Bourdieti  91) 

From  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  current  day,  when  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  journalism  have  begun  to  become  scarce  due  to  comput- 
erization, a deep  recession,  and  the  need  for  a degree,  aspiring  writers  who 
dream  of  a glorious  literary  career  like  that  of  Machado  de  Assis  have  been 
attracted  to  the  major  urban  centers,  such  as  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo. 
They  constitute  a type  of  intellectual  reserve  force,  but  rarely  do  they  man- 
age to  have  an  ambiguous  relationship  with  the  market. 

Journalism  tends  to  serve  as  a way  to  get  a foot  in  the  door,  a manner  of 
having  one’s  name  spread  around,  and  even  a form  for  establishing  those  names. 
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However,  many  aspiring  writers  become  trapped  by  the  myth  that  a true  j 
writer  is  one  who  is  able  to  dedicate  all  of  his  or  her  time  to  writing,  without  j 
compromises.  They  hiil  to  perceive  that  this  myth  is  based  on  a socially  ere-  j 
ated  character,  created  by  the  very  modernity  that — by  incorporating  them  j 
into  the  literary  held  and  demanding  that  they  sell  their  time  and  talent  on  the 
market — at  once  draws  them  closer  and  drives  them  away  from  their  goal.  | 
Frapped  by  the  ambivalent  image  of  the  writer  as  an  aristocratic  intellectual  or 
a marginal  element  in  bourgeois  society,  they  are  unable  to  see  that  they  pro- 
duce their  books  both  in  spite  of  and  because  of  these  very  determinations. 

In  Machado  de  Assis’  work,  it  is  possible  to  see  how  journalism  helped  the 
novelist.  In  1859,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  wrote  three  articles  that  provide 
precious  clues  about  his  thinking  on  the  following  subjects:  “O  Passado,  o Pre- 
sente e o Futuro  da  Literatura”  (“The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Literature”),  | 
“A  Reforma  Pelo  Jornal”  (“Reform  via  Newspaper”)  and  “O  Jornal  e o Livro”  | 
(“The  Newspaper  and  the  Book”)  (Assis  944-963).  The  texts  of  these  articles 
have  as  a point  in  common  a certain  fascination  with  the  democratic  poten-  j 
tial  of  journalism,  which,  according  to  the  young  Machado,  had  the  “[even  | 
greater  power  to]  make  aristocracies  tremble  than  popular  movements” 
(963).  It  was  not  the  skeptic  of  maturity,  but  rather  a young,  optimistic  | 
Machado  de  Assis  that  would  write  that  journalism  is  “An  intellectual  loco- 
motive traveling  through  unknown  worlds,  the  common,  universal,  highly 
democratic  literature  that  is  produced  daily,  bringing  with  it  the  freshness  of 
ideas  and  the  fire  of  convictions”  (945).  The  young  writer  set  out  on  the 
adventure  of  founding  his  own  newspaper,  O Espelho  ( The  Mirror),  where  he 
was  able  to  put  down  these  well-crafted  lines.  j 

The  newspaper  appeared,  bringing  with  it  the  seed  of  a revolution.  This  revolution  is  j 

not  merely  literary  but  also  social  and  economic,  because  it  is  a movement  of  human-  j 

ity  striking  fear  into  all  of  its  eminences,  the  reaction  of  the  human  spirit  against  the 
existing  formulas  of  the  literary  world,  and  of  the  economic  and  social  world.  (945)  ■ 

Machado  even  ends  up  giving  literature  an  inferior  position  relative  to  the 
press.  “There  is  something  limited  and  lacking  if  we  compare  [the  book]  to  the  j 

newspaper,”  he  says.  “The  newspaper  is  more  than  a book,  or  rather,  it  is  more  | 

in  tune  with  the  human  spirit.  Would  nullifying  it  as  a book  nullify  the  stone  | 
tablet  as  well?  I do  not  mind  admitting  it”  (946).  The  truth  is  that  at  the  time  | 

of  his  cieath  in  1908,  two  months  after  publishing  his  last  book.  Memorial  de  ■ 
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A/n^s  {Counselor  Ayres  Memorial),  the  book  had  not  eliminated  the  newspaper, 
nor  had  the  newspaper  eliminated  the  book.  This  is  an  exemplary  case  of  how 
a narrative  genre,  rather  than  nullifying  the  other,  fertilizes  it. 

rhe  year  after  the  publication  of  the  articles,  Machado  was  co-opted  by 
the  major  press,  hired  by  his  friend  Quintino  Bocaitiva  for  the  Didrio  do  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Machado  worked  in  the  publication’s  “kitchen,”  writing  and 
rewriting  the  ads  and  news  briefs,  imparting  to  them  a “clear  and  clean”  style: 

much  cleaner  than  calligraphy,  in  which  nervousness  was  expanded  in  incredible 
scratches,  blots  of  all  kincis.  The  disorder  of  its  manuscripts,  which  only  arose  out  of 
ink-stained  fingers  and  innumerous  broken  plumes,  arrived  at  such  a point  that  the 
newspapers  proofers  became  outraged,  seeing  the  new  writer  obliged  to  learn  to  write 
with  a specialized  teacher,  the  American  calligrapher  Guilherme  Scully.  (Pereira  75) 

There  remained  the  problem  of  errors  in  Portuguese  grammar,  the  result 
of  the  writer’s  lack  of  schooling.  The  biographer  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira  says  that 
the  journalist  had  little  patience  for  details:  “He  didn’t  get  along  well  with 
spelling.  He  crossed  his  ‘A’s  in  a fantastical  manner  and  his  pronouns  were  typ- 
ically Brazilian  in  their  whimsicality”  (Pereira  119).  Still,  at  that  time,  none  of 
these  deficiencies  was  an  impediment  to  Machado  de  Assis’  rise  in  the  publi- 
cation, where  he  took  on  the  task  of  the  “reports”  on  the  debates  in  the  Senate, 
and  left  behind  wonderfully  ironic  entries  on  the  subject.  Machado  also 
gained  fame  as  a theatre  critic,  writing  columns  for  the  Revista  Dramdtica  and 
others,  such  as  Comentdrios  da  Semana,  Parte  Literdria,  Conversas  Hebdoma- 
ddrias,  Ao  Acaso,  Semana  Literdria,  and  Cartas  Fluminenses,  under  his  own 
name  or  a pseudonym.  If  at  first  Machado’s  style  as  a columnist  was  hesitat- 
ing, it  soon  gained  the  consistency  that  made  it  so  unique. 


The  Didrio  do  Rio's  importance  in  Machado  de  Assis’  work  is  immense;  in  bring- 
ing him  into  it,  Quintino  Bocaitiva  removed  him  from  the  amateurism  of  literary 
magazines,  forcing  him  to  face  the  mass  public,  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  to  make  him  reflect  and  think.  The  discipline  of  frequent  collab- 
oration, the  sensation  of  contact  with  readers  of  all  kinds  quickly  matured  this 
young  man  of  21.  (Pereira  77) 

Like  many  other  writers  who  followed  him,  Machado  found  in  the  press 
a way  to  open  up  his  universe,  interacting  in  environments  that  were  com- 
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pletcly  different  from  those  he  had  known,  getting  to  know  the  entire  social 
spectrum  and  meeting  people  who  he  would  only  have  heard  about  as  a 
reader.  Yet,  the  press  was  still  a source  of  boredom.  After  having  been  away 
from  his  post  as  a columnist  for  two  years — his  last  “Comentario  da  Semana” 
(“Weekly  Commentary”)  was  in  May  1 862  and  his  first  column  in  “Ao  Acaso” 
in  1864 — he  continued  to  work  every  day  in  the  press,  but  anonymously, 
publishing  only  five  articles  under  his  name  in  twenty-three  months.  This 
distance  between  Machado  and  the  press  seems  to  have  been  created  for 
strategic  reasons,  although  it  is  unclear  whether  Machado  voluntarily  moved 
away  from  political  writing,  or  if  the  newspaper,  which  wished  to  moderate 
its  attacks  on  the  government,  forced  him  away. 

Besides  his  work  as  a columnist  and  literary  critic,  Machado  wrote  the  edi- 
torials and  gathered  administrative  chores.  He  was  “A  jack  of  all  trades,  who 
wore  many  hats  in  the  realm  of  writing  and  administration”  (Massa  506). 
Overloaded,  he  realized  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the  press  in  order  to  return 
to  writing  novels.  The  biographer  Jean-Michel  Massa  describes  this  common 
situation  for  journalist-novelists,  in  which  journalistic  work  tends  to  be  all- 
encompassing:  “In  the  conditions  under  which  he  undertook  the  above-men- 
tioned responsibilities  at  the  Didrio,  he  could  see  how  much  this  activity 
devoured  the  individual,  locking  up  both  time  and  personal  libern”  (508). 

At  one  moment — more  precisely  in  1878,  the  year  in  which  Jose  de 
Alencar  died — it  became  necessary  to  make  the  choice,  which  was  so  feared 
and  at  the  same  time  so  desired.  This  choice  both  freed  up  the  greatest  dreams 
and  awoke  the  most  awful  nightmares.  For  Machado,  leaving  the  daily  press 
was  akin  to  placing  a bet.  “At  the  time,  it  seemed  to  be  an  error  of  judgment, 
as  he  was  a better  journalist  than  a fiction  writer,”  according  to  Lucia  Miguel 
Pereira,  for  whom  the  columns  in  the  Didrio  do  Rio  are  far  superior  to  his  short 
stories  of  the  time,  or  of  Resurreigdo  {Resurrection) , his  first  novel,  which  he 
published  at  thirty  years  of  age  (Pereira  139).  Taking  ill,  he  momentarily  left 
writing  for  the  press  and  decided  to  take  his  first  vacation. 

Six  months  later,  Machado  de  Assis  published  his  first  major  book:  As 
Memorias  Postumas  de  Brds  Cubas  ( The  Posthumous  Memoirs  ofBrds  Cubas). 
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Notes 

’ This  iiTormation  is  based  on  the  testimony  of  Salvador  de  MendoiKj'a,  who  had  a great 
deal  ofeontaet  with  the  young  writer,  although  Jean  Michel  Massa,  in  A Juventude  de  Machado 
de  Ass/s,  claims  that  there  is  no  documenteci  proof  for  this  (88);  Lucia  Miguel  Pereira,  in 
Machado  de  Assis,  posits  that  the  story  is  based  in  “tradition”  (54). 

“ Part  of  the  tale,  published  under  the  pseudonym  jj  in  1874  in  the  Family  Journal,  is 
reproduced  in  Pereira  61. 
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Machado  de  Assis  and  Nationalism:  The  Americanas  Case 


Jose  Luis  Jobim 
Translated  by  Andrew  Jager 


Abstract.  There  are  at  least  three  angles  from  which  to  view  nationalism 
in  the  work  ot  Machado  de  Assis.  In  this  essay,  those  angles  are  critically 
studied  and  revised  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  a new  way  of  reading 
the  issue  of  nationalism  in  Machado  de  Assis’  work.  It  is  argued  that 
when  he  chose  to  publish  Americanas,  in  1875,  and  thereby  retake  a 
cultural  tradition  in  which  the  hrst  steps  of  a definite  nationalism  in 
Brazilian  literature  are  rooted,  Machado  was  answering  a still  present 
tendency  in  the  tastes  of  the  day. 


There  are  at  least  three  angles  from  which  to  view  nationalism  in  the  work  of 
Machado  de  Assis.  The  first  is  that  of  Machado  as  a literary  critic  dealing  with 
topics  that  relate  to  nationalism.  The  second  is  that  of  literary  criticism, 
speaking  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  nationalism  in  Machado  de  Assis’ 
work.  The  third  is  the  presence  of  the  national  question  in  Machado’s  own 
work.  However,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  possible  intersections 
between  Machado  and  nationalism  have  received  little  attention  from  critics, 
theoreticians,  or  historians  of  Brazilian  literature. 

Although  it  is  basically  correct  to  remove  them  from  romantic  affiliations 
when  speaking  of  the  novels  of  Machado’s  maturity — as  Roberto  Schwarz 
does! — in  general,  nationalism  in  Machado’s  work  as  a whole  is  often  spoke 
of  only  to  discard  it,  or  to  specify  that  Machado  was  opposed  to  romantic 
nationalism.  As  proof,  Machado’s  famous  text  of  1873,  “Notfcia  da  atual  lit- 
eratura  brasileira — Instinto  de  nacionalidade”  (“News  of  Contemporary 
Brazilian  Literature — Instinct  of  Nationality”)  is  often  cited,  although  a more 
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detailed  analysis  of  this  text  is  still  lacking.  In  fact,  in  this  text  Machado  refers 
directly  to  a trend  of  Brazilian  romantic  literary  nationalism,  specifically  reject- 
ing the  belief  in  “local  color” — an  expression  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  came 
to  Brazilian  literature  principally  via  Ferdinand  Denis  and  Almeida  Garret. 

In  this  text,  Machado  considers  to  be  erroneous  the  opinion  that  only 
“recognizes  the  national  spirit  In  works  that  deal  with  a local  subject,  a doc- 
trine which,  to  be  exact,  would  greatly  limit  the  wealth  of  our  literature” 
(“Notfcia”  803).  He  adds: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  literature,  above  all  nascent  literature,  should  mainly  be 
nourished  by  those  subjects  that  its  region  offers;  btit  let  us  not  establish  doctrines 
so  absolute  as  to  impoverish  it.  What  should  be  demanded  of  the  writer  before 
anything  else  is  that  he  has  a certain  intimate  feeling,  which  makes  him  a man  of 
his  time  and  country,  even  when  he  deals  with  subjects  that  are  remote  in  time 
and  space.  (804)  ' 

Throughout  this  work,  I strive  to  summarily  demonstrate  that  Machado 
indeed  refers  to  the  romantic  characteristic  of  local  color,  but  softens  the  pre- 
ceptive tone  of  the  romantics,  entering  into  dialogue  with  them  and  return- 
ing to  the  question  of  the  national.  My  main  focus  is  the  reprise  of  | 
Indianism — that  emblematic  nationalist-romantic  movement — in  Machadlan  | 

poetry.  To  achieve  this,  I choose  as  an  object  Americanas  (1875),  a work  that  j 

has  received  little  or  no  attention  from  contemporary  literary  criticism,  ! 

despite  its  having  been  Sflvio  Romero’s  focus  in  an  entire  chapter  of  his  often 
mentioned  polemical  book  Machado  de  Assis  (1897). 

As  far  as  my  argument  is  concerned,  Romero’s  approach  gives  evidence 
that  the  criticism  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  judged  Machado  according 
to  “nationalist  criteria”  (Romero),  although  questions  about  this  classification 
had  already  arisen.  I also  attempt  to  show  that  this  “nationalist  criteria”  need  ; 
not  focus  exclusively  on  local  color  and  that  Romero  himself  ends  up  incor- 
porating the  Machadlan  perspective  in  locating  an  instinct  of  nationality  ou^-  | 
side  of  this  defining  characteristic. 

Sflvio  Romero,  Jose  Verfssimo,  and  nationalism 

Sflvio  Romero  (1851-1914)  and  Jose  Verfssimo  (1857-1916)  were  probably 
the  most  famous  Brazilian  critics  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  two  were  adversaries,  occupying  antag- 
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onistic  positions  throughout  the  courses  of  their  respective  careers,  I call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  Brazilian  intellectual  system  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  both  spoke  from  the  same  place. 

Public  networks  of  meaning  constitute  a place.  In  it,  symbolically  mediated 
public  interpretations  are  concocted,  including  those  about  the  meaning  of  the 
place  and  what  it  means  to  be  there.  In  a place,  elements  circulate — in  relation 
to  which  subjects  interpret  their  experiences  as  well  as  texts  they  read — and 
somehow  these  elements  impose  meaning  on  the  singular  experiences  of  the 
subjects,  just  as  they  direct  their  actions.  In  other  words,  the  place  is  always  a 
source  of  preconceived  notions  that  in  some  way  contribute  to  the  elaboration 
oF our  speech,  as  it  is  in  this  place  that  we  situate  speech’s  system  of  references — 
including  the  determined  universe  of  themes,  interests,  terms,  etc.^ — which  by 
nature  establishes  the  limits  within  which  our  field  of  enunciation  is  defined. 

Both  Romero  and  Verfssimo  lived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro — seat  of  the  court  in 
the  Empire,  and  later  the  capital  of  the  Republic — where  they  were,  among 
other  intellectual  activities,  journalists  and  professors  at  the  most  prestigious 
educational  institution  of  the  era,  Colegio  Pedro  II,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  which  was  founded  and  presided  over  by 
Machado  de  Assis.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  both  strongly 
influenced  by  the  currents  of  thought  in  vogue  at  that  time — positivism, 
Darwinism,  scientific  “isms”  of  various  molds,  etc.  Also,  both  worked  with 
the  question  of  nationalism  in  an  ethnic  key.  What  is  the  significance  of  this? 

For  Romero  and  Verfssimo,  the  Brazilian  “way”  and  “race”  were  important 
factors  to  be  considered  in  the  analysis  of  works  and  authors.  If  this  means  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Hippolyte  Taine  and  his  followers,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  era  of 
Realism-Naturalism-Parnassianism,  one  must  not  forget  that,  in  the  conception 
of  the  national  as  an  “inherited  identity,”  nationality  is  an  inheritance  that  is 
conferred  upon  being  born  in  a certain  land,  belonging  to  a certain  race,  and 
speaking  a certain  language  (see  Jobim,  “Nacionalismo”).  As  a result,  beginning 
with  this  conception,  it  is  thought  that  upon  birth  an  individual  acquires  the 
spirit  or  soul  of  his  people,  independent  of  the  individual’s  will.  This  allows  for 
phrases  such  as  “That’s  how  Brazilians  (Argentines,  French,  Americans, 
Germans)  are,”  since  one  is  presuming  that  there  is  a “soul”  or  “spirit”  of  a peo- 
ple (Brazilian,  Argentine,  French,  American,  German)  that  is  inevitably  acquired 
and  connected  to  the  national  character  in  an  inescapable  fashion. 

When  Sflvio  Romero,  in  his  aggressive  (and  already  mentioned)  work 
against  Machado  de  Assis,  discredits  Machadian  humor  by  claiming  it  was 
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imported  from  the  English,  for  example,  he  presumes  an  English  “soul,”  a 
characteristic  of  which  would  be  English  humor. In  the  same  way,  he  dis-  \ 
credits  Machadian  “pessimism”  because  this  would  not  be  an  essential  ele-  ■ i 
ment  of  the  Brazilian  “soul”: 

We  Brazilians  are  nor  in  any  way  a pessimistic  people.  In  our  national  soul,  in  our 
ethnic  psychology,  there  are  not  to  be  found  the  tremendous  tendencies  of  mor- 
bid disinterest  nor  the  conscious  resignation  in  the  face  of  misery,  cruelty,  and  the 
incurable  nothingness  of  htiman  existence.  (Romero  255) 

Both  Romero  and  Ven'ssimo  give  great  emphasis  to  the  question  of  “misce-  j 
genation,”  although  not  in  the  same  terms.  Thus,  the  idea  of  “a  land,  a race,  j 
and  a language,”  the  basis  for  a nationality  of  inherited  identity,  suffered  an  ■ | 
alteration.  The  specificity  would  not  be  seen  by  Verissimo,  for  example,  as  i 
derived  from  the  purity  of  a single  race,  but  rather  as  the  fusion  of  diverse  races:  ; I 

Our  geographic  means  was  not  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the  seeds  planted  here 
by  Portuguese  heredity.  On  the  Brazilian  coast,  where  they  were  set  free,  they  spread 
out  and  developed,  and,  despite  the  heat,  the  qualification  of  extreme  heat  does  not  ' 

fit,  as  there  it  is  moderated  by  maritime  winds,  the  humidity  of  the  forests  and  the 
numerous  rivers,  some  of  which  are  quite  considerable.  The  people  of  Southern 
Europe,  such  as  the  Portuguese,  became  easily  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  pro- 
liferating with  the  native  Brazilian  and  the  Negro  would  generate  the  mestizo,  the  root 
of  our  nationality,  from  where  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  our  national  ; _ 
intelligence  in  the  arts,  letters  and  politics  would  arise.  (49-50,  my  emphasis) 

Thus  it  is  of  interest  to  see  how  each  of  these  critics  would  associate  the  i 
question  of  the  national  to  the  work  of  Machado  de  Assis,  as  we  will  now  see. 


Romero  and  Ven'ssimo:  Nationality  in  Machado  de  Assis 

As  I have  already  mentioned,  Silvio  Romero  dedicated  an  entire  book  to 
Machado  de  Assis.  This  book  seems  to  have  been  a response  to  a critique  that 
Machado  had  made  against  him  when  Romero  was  beginning  his  career. 
Romero  considered  it  to  be  a “thrashing,”  and  decided  to  return  the  insult 
nearly  two  decades  later.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  facts. 

In  December  of  1879,  the  article  “A  nova  gera^ao”  (“The  New  Generation”) 
appeared  in  the  Revista  Brasileira,  in  which  Machado,  besides  rejecting  Realism 
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as  a doctrine  and  crediting  Romero  as  “one  of  the  most  studious  representatives 
of  the  new  generation,”  “hard-working  and  able,”  discredits  him  as  a writer  and 
poet.  According  to  Machado,  his  non-literary  texts  lacked  style — “I  am  not 
referring  to  the  flowers  of  ornamentation,  the  gymnastics  of  words;  1 am  refer- 
ring to  the  style,  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  writer  and  of  science” — an 
omission  that,  in  the  educated  prevision  of  the  writer,  Romero  “would  hll  with 
time,”  since  his  texts  would  be  a “praiseworthy  proof  of  study  and  application” 
(“Nova  gera^ao”  828).  Regarding  his  poetic  texts,  Machado  is  more  direct: 

The  Cantos  do  Fim  do  Sh'ulo  [Songs  from  the  End  of  the  Century]  can  also  be  a proof 
of  application,  but  they  do  not  allow  one  to  know  a poet;  and  to  say  it  all  with 
one  word,  Mr.  Romero  does  not  possess  poetic  form.  (828) 

Nearly  twenty  years  later,  Romero  made  it  clear  that  he  was  responding  to 
that  critique  of  1879:  “I  did  not  retort  (to  the  article  of  1879)  and  now  I do 
it”  (74).  He  thought  that  in  the  Brazil  of  that  time,  a critique  at  the  outset  of 
a would-be  writer’s  career  could  be  devastating: 

It  is  a matter  of  the  beginning  of  a career,  a way  to  appear:  if  the  would-be  writer, 
for  whatever  reason,  was  well-liked,  was  appreciated  by  the  newsmen  and  received  a 
positive  review,  he  can  be  sure  that  his  career  is  secure.  The  public,  more  pectoris,  no 
longer  changes  its  mind;  from  that  point  on,  a man  can  speak  idiocies  to  his  heart’s 
content.  However,  if  for  any  reason,  this  unfortunate  one  should  have  the  misfor- 
tune of  upsetting  them,  he  will  be  excoriated  and  from  that  point  on  is  lost.  (56) 

Since  the  other  famous  enemy  that  Silvio  Romero  had  was  Jose  Verfssimo 
himself,  who  was  a great  admirer  of  Machado’s  work,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  criticize  the  novelist  and  literary  critic 
on  various  points  at  the  same  time.  As  my  focus  in  this  piece  is  nationalism, 
I will  limit  my  scope  to  that  aspect.  I begin  by  saying  that  Romero  cited 
Verfssimo’s  own  words  on  Machado  to  discuss  the  matter.  Let  us  examine  the 
following  quotation  (keeping  in  mind  that  most  of  it  is  composed  by  Romero 
quoting  Verfssimo  in  order  to  contradict  his  adversary): 

The  literary  work  of  Mr.  Machado  de  Assis  cannot  be  judged  along  the  criterion  that 
/,  with  permission,  call  nationalistic.  This  criterion,  which  is  the  directive  base  of  the 
History  of  Brazilian  Literature  and  of  all  the  critical  works  of  Mr.  Silvio  Romero, 
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reduced  to  its  simple  terms,  consists  in  investigating  the  way  in  which  a certain  writer 
has  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  national  character.  In  other  words,  to  what  extent 
his  contribution  has  affected  the  development  of  that  literature  which,  due  to  a por- 
tion of  differential  characters,  could  be  consciously  called  Brazilian. 

Such  criterion,  applied  to  the  work  of  Machado  de  Assis  by  the  cited  critic 
and  others,  would  certainly  relegate  it  to  an  inferior  position  in  our  literature.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  though  it  may  be  legitimate  in  a certain  fashion,  it  is 
too  narrow  to  allow  us  to  form  from  it  an  exclusive  principle  for  criticism.  If  the 
base  of  any  literature  is  nationalist  feeling,  what  makes  it  great  and  rich  is  not  only 
this  feeling.  We  would  be  narrowing  the  field  of  the  literary  activity  ofi  our  writers  far 
too  much  if  we  refused  to  recognize  the  talent  with  which  a work  is  conceived  of  and 
created  independently  of  that  inspiration  that  comes  from  the  national  life.  This  is  why 
the  work  of  Mr.  Machado  de  Assis  must  be  seen  in  another  light,  and  above  all  must 
be  viewed  without  the  prejudices  of  literary  theories  and  schools. 

If  we  were,  for  example,  to  judge  it  according  to  the  criteria  which  I have  called  ' 
nationalistic,  it  would  be  nidi  or  practically  yiull,  which  is  enough,  given  its  unde- 
niable value,  to  show  how  unjust  the  systematic  application  of  critical  formulas 
can  be.  I,  personally,  believe  less  and  less  in  them.  (64-65,  my  emphasis) 

Leaving  no  doubt,  Romero  affirms  that,  “Mr.  Jose  Verfssimo  is  not  cor-  i 
rect  at  all.”  According  to  Romero,  Machado  could  and  should  be  judged  j 

according  to  “nationalistic  criteria,”  as  “he  offers  himself  to  the  task,  but  he  j 

also  goes  beyond”  (65-66).  Of  interest  in  this  is  the  verihcation  that  Romero’s  I 
argument  sought  to  deny  any  attempt  to  associate  his  supposed  “criteria” 
with  the  romantic  project  of  dealing  with  national  subjects. 

Perhaps  he  wished  to  clarify  that  the  heart  of  the  project  of  the  construc- 
tion of  nationality,  undertaken  by  the  romantic  generation  in  Brazil — with  its 
topographic  surveys,  detailed  descriptions  of  various  aspects  of  the  national 
life,  chronicles  or  dissertations  on  ethnography,  inventories  of  flora  and  fauna,  j 
and  biographies  of  illustrious  Brazilians,  which  from  then  on  would  be  con-  j 
sidered  the  public  domain  of  the  newly  independent  nation — was  not  exactly  i 
his  project.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  produced  arguments,  which  refute  the 
necessity  of  local  color  and  of  explicit  national  referents  in  literary  production, 
which  was  an  idea  that  held  great  sway  in  that  generation.  All  in  all,  as  we  will 
see,  Romero  ended  up  using  Machado  de  Assis’  very  lines  of  reasoning  in  for- 
mulating the  argument  of  the  famous  article  he  published  in  1873,  “Noticia 
da  atual  literatura  brasileira — Instinto  de  nacionalidade.” 
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Aher  affirming  that  “national  spirit  is  not  strictly  in  the  choice  of  the  theme, 
the  election  of  the  subject,”  Romero  explained: 

rhe  national  character,  that  almost  indefinable  quid,  is  found,  contrarily,  in  the 
nature,  intuition,  internal  vision,  and  psychology  of  the  writer.  [...]  Give  Machado 
de  Assis  a motive,  a subject  among  the  slave  legencfs,  and  he  will  always  treat  it  as 
a Brazilian,  which  is  to  say,  with  that  way  of  feeling  and  thinking,  that  internal 
vision  of  things,  that  tic,  that  special  sestro,  if  I may  so  speak,  which  is  the  man- 
ner of  the  spiritual  representation  of  the  Brazilian  intelligence. 

There  is  no  book  less  German  on  the  subject  than  Faust,  there  exists  no  other 
more  German  in  spirit.  The  theme  is  universal,  the  execution  is  Germanic. 

Machado  de  Assis  does  not  escape  from  common  law,  he  cannot  escape,  and  woe  is  he 
who  does.  It  would  be  worthless.  He  is  one  of  ours,  a genuine  representation  of  the  Bra- 
zilian racial  miscegenation,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  touch  on  this  point.  (66) 

Silvio  Romero’s  use  of  the  same  line  of  argument  as  Machado  in  his  1873 
essay  stands  out  where  the  former  claimed  that  to  recognize  “national  spirit” 
only  in  works  that  deal  with  the  local  subject  would  be  erroneous,  as  the 
author  may  deal  with  subjects  that  are  remote  in  time  and  space  and  do  so 
with  a national  spirit.  Let  us,  then,  read  Machado’s  own  words: 

I ask  [...]  if  Hamlet,  Othello,  Julius  Cesar,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet\v2se.  something  to 
do  with  English  history  or  with  the  British  territory,  and  if  Shakespeare,  beyond 
being  a universal  genius,  is  not  essentially  an  English  poet.  (“Notfcia”  804) 

If  in  Machado  the  “universal”  is  concomitant  with  the  “national,”  it  is  rele- 
vant to  note  that  regarding  the  national  element  there  is  a flagrant  similarity 
between  the  argumentation  of  Silvio  Romero  and  that  of  Machado  de  Assis.  In 
other  words,  they  both  use  an  analogous  conception  of  “national  spirit,”  pre- 
suming a certain  inheritance  received  upon  being  born  in  Brazil,  and  assuming 
that  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  people  to  which  an  author  belongs,  independent 
of  his  will,  will  be  manifest  in  his  work,  whether  or  not  he  is  speaking  directly 
of  his  people  or  his  land.  Eiowever,  it  refers  to  a certain  type  of  nationalism, 
which  is  predominantly  based  on  a certain  idea  of  “national  character,”  which 
is  to  say,  different  from  that  which  assumes  “local  color”  as  the  absolute. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  Afranio  Coutinho  said  that,  even  after  Romanticism  had 
dried  up  as  a source  of  literary  inspiration,  the  preoccupation  with  the  search  for 
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a national  character  in  Brazilian  literature  continued  (4).  In  the  following  sec- 
tion, I attempt  to  show  that  Romanticism  had  not  yet  dried  up  as  a literary  ref- 
erence lor  Machado  de  Assis  when  he  published  Americanas  in  1875. 

Americanas 

In  a text  that  had  already  been  published  in  the  Revista  Brasileira  in  December 
1879,  Machado  warned  that,  while  the  new  generation  “sometimes  gratu- 
itously attacks  Romanticism,”  il  the  “romantic  muse’s  destiny”  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted by  the  young  men  there  would  be  a certain  ingratitude  in  it:  “For  some 
of  them,  if  it  be  the  new  muse  that  suckles  them,  it  was  that  great  moribund 
[the  romantic  muse]  that  created  them,  and  there  are  even  those  who  still  have 
the  scent  of  the  pure  milk  of  Romanticism”  (“Nova  gera^ao”  8 10).  As  Machado 
himself  did  not  take  a position  of  absolute  disdain  towards  Romanticism — 
which  is  a position  he  actually  criticized — it  is  not  so  odd  to  affirm  here  the 
tribute  he  pays  to  the  “great  moribund”  in  Americanas. 

Americanas  is  a legitimate  descendent  of  that  trend  of  Romanticism  that 
is  held  up  until  this  day  as  an  outstanding  example  of  Romantic  nationalism 
in  Brazil:  Indianism."^  Further,  when  dealing  with  Indianism,  one  must  first 
point  out  that  Machado  did  not  maintain  a consistent  opinion  on  the  theme 
throughout  the  length  of  his  career. 

Speaking  of  Basflio  da  Gama’s  Uragiiai  in  1858,  Machado  said  that  the 
work  “Was  not  national,  because  it  was  indigenous,  and  the  barbaric  indige- 
nous poetry  of  bore  [native  Brazilian  flute]  and  tnpd  [native  Brazilian  God]  is 
not  national  poetry.”  Machado  added  that:  “What  do  we  have  in  common 
with  this  race,  with  these  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country,  if  their  cus- 
toms are  not  the  characteristic  face  of  our  society?”  (“O  passado”  785).  By 
1866,  reviewing  Jose  de  Alencar’s  Iracema,  he  had  changed  his  tone: 

If  poets  like  Jose  Basilio,  Gonsalves  Dias,  and  Magalhaes  drew  inspiration  from 
the  customs  and  history  ol  the  Indians,  it  is  because  they  drew  original  creations 
and  new  inspirations  from  these.  (“Jose  de  Alencar”  848) 

Later  still,  in  1873,  he  made  the  following  evaluation: 

[After  Gonsalves  Dias]  there  occurred  [...]  a certain  reaction.  The  opinion  that 
not  all  poetry  was  about  the  semi-barbarous  customs  that  preceded  our  civiliza- 
tion, which  was  true,  became  prominent.  Shortly  thereafter  appeared  the  idea  that 
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poetry  had  nothing  to  do  witli  the  extinct  race,  wliich  was  so  different  from  the 
triumphant  race — which  appeared  to  he  an  error. 

It  is  certain  that  Brazilian  civilization  is  not  connected  to  the  Indian  element, 
nor  did  it  receive  any  influx  from  this  element;  this  in  itself  is  enough  to  not  go 
looking  among  all  the  defeated  tribes  for  our  literary  personality.  However,  if  this  is 
true,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  anything  can  become  material  of  poetry  once  the  con- 
ditions of  beauty  or  the  elements  it  is  composed  of  are  brought  in  [...].  It  is  certainly 
an  error  to  constitute  it  [the  Indian  element]  as  the  exclusive  heritage  of  Brazilian 
literature,  as  great  an  error  as  would  be  its  absolute  exclusion.  (“Noticia”  805) 

Two  years  after  this  evaluation,  Machado  published  Americanas.  The  very 
title  of  this  book  clearly  refers  to  Gonsalves  Dias,  who  gave  the  title  “Poesias 
Americanas”  (“American  Poems”)  to  the  initial  sections  of  both  his  Primeiros 
Cantos  {First  Songs-,  1846)  and  his  Ultimos  Cantos  {Last  Songs-,  1851). 

Notwithstanding  Silvio  Romero’s  comments  that  Brazilian  Romanticism 
“passed  through  the  period  of  Americanism”  (44),  the  expression  ''americanas' 
seems  to  indicate  a certain  textual  typology  associated  with  the  content  of  those 
sections  of  Gonsalves  Dias’  work.  In  the  initial  sections  of  Dias’  1 846  and  1851 
works,  we  find  all  of  his  most  famous  Indianist  poems,  as  well  as  “Gan^ao  do 
exflio”  (“Song  of  Exile”),  the  opening  poem  of  his  1846  work — perhaps  his 
most  well-known  composition.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of 
Machado’s  poems  in  this  book  have  an  indigenous  theme.  In  fact,  Machado 
even  dedicated  a poem  to  Gongalves  Dias  himself,  whom  he  called  “America’s 
singer,”  and  whom  he  explicitly  cited  in  note  K {Americanas  254-259). 

As  early  as  the  first  pages  of  Americanas,  the  heroine  “Potira,”  a Ghristianized 
Tamoia  Indian,  is  captured  by  Anage,  an  Indian  chief  who  wants  her  for  a wife 
but  ends  by  killing  her  when  she  will  not  yield  to  his  desire.  From  Anage’s  view- 
point, the  problem  is  that  Potira  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Jesuits: 

[...]  one  by  one 

The  daughters  of  Tupa  run  after  them  [the  priests]. 

With  them  the  warriors,  and  with  all 

our  old  faith.  The  day  nears 

In  which,  in  the  immensity  of  these  deserts. 

By  the  cold  moonlight  of  these  long  nights 

The  page  [native  Brazilian  shaman]  will  sigh  sad  and  alone 

With  neither  a people  nor  Tupa!  [native  Brazilian  god].  (186) 
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This  passage  echoes  Gonsalves  Dias’  “O  Canto  do  Piaga”  (“The  Shaman’s 
Song”)  when  the  spirit  reveals  to  the  piaga  that  the  European  will  bring  “[...] 
heavy  shackles  / under  which  the  Tupi  tribe  will  wail”;  he  finishes;  “you  will 
escape  in  search  of  asylum,  / Sad  asylum  in  an  arid  bush;  / With  pleasure 
Anhanga  will  laugh,  / Seeing  how  few  of  you  there  will  be”  (Dias  1 10-1 1 1). 

The  poem  “A  visao  de  Jacitica”  (“Jaciuca’s  Vision”)  presents  an  even  greater 
parallel  with  “O  Canto  do  Piaga.”  Here,  in  a function  similar  to  that  of  the 
specter  that  brings  the  terrible  vision  of  the  future  to  the  native  wizard,  we  have 
I^afba,  a brave  dead  warrior,  a “tough  chief  of  the  indomitable  tribe”  (247),  who 
appears  to  Jaciiina,  also  to  warn  him  that  “some  strange  people  will  force  the 
tribes  to  escape  and  yield”  with  blood,  / The  virgin  land  to  the  barbarous 
enemy”  (250).  The  allusion  to  slavery — note  the  mention  of  “heavy  shackles” 
above — is  another  point  of  contact.  “[...]  It  was  death  / The  least  of  anguishes;  I 
saw  curved  / And  captive  dragged  away  in  the  earth’s  dust  / The  warrior’s  brow” 
(251).  Still,  there  is  a new  development:  the  dead  warrior’s  plea  to  Jaciuca  to  cease 
war  with  the  other  native  tribes:  “At  least  save  the  last  relics  / of  this  defeated 
nation;  do  not  pierce  one  another  / Chests  of  brothers  born  under  the  same  sun 
/ whom  Anhanga  [native  Brazilian  evil  spirit]  turned  into  enemies”  (252). 

Jose  de  Alencar’s  Indianist  leanings  also  resonate  in  the  work  of  Machado. 
We  must  remember  that  the  review  that  Machado  wrote  of  Iracema  in  the 
Didrio  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1866  called  attention  to  the  label  “American 
School,”  attributed  to  the  “movement  that  attracted  the  national  muses  to  the 
treasures  of  native  traditions,”  and,  although  he  criticized  this  label,  he  used 
it  repeatedly  in  the  review  (“Jose  de  Alencar”). 

Machado’s  explicatory  notes  on  his  poems  in  Americanas  equally  remind 
one  of  Jose  de  Alencar’s  techniques  in  Iracema  and  Ubirajara — novels  with 
footnotes,  so  to  speak.  The  Corograjia  Brasdica — where  Pero  Vaz  Caminha’s 
letter  was  published  for  the  first  time — was  also  a source  for  both  for  the  his- 
torical observations  they  make,  but  Machado  was  more  economical  in  the  ref- 
erences he  made  to  the  chronicle  writers  than  Alencar.  In  the  poem  “Potira,” 
it  is  also  interesting  to  observe  the  reference  in  the  notes  to  two  works  by 
Father  Simao  de  Vasconcelos — Noticias  Antecedentes,  Curiosas  e Necessdrias  das 
Coiisas  do  Brasil  and  Cronica  da  Companhia  de  Jesus  do  Estado  do  Brasil. 

In  fact,  Jose  Antonio  Andrade  de  Araujo  (see  Vasconcelos)  informs  us  that 
the  two  books  are  part  of  a single  work,  because  Notlcias  Antecedentes, 
Curiosas  e Necessdrias  das  Cousas  do  Brasil  was  published  as  an  introduction  to 
Cronica  da  Companhia  de  Jesus  do  Estado  do  Brasil  in  1 663,  but  was  cut  by  the 
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censors  and  the  existing  copies  were  taken  out  of  circulation.  In  1668,  Siinao 
de  Vasconcelos  published  the  introduction  to  Cronica  that  had  been  censored 
under  the  title  Noticias  Curiosas  e Necessdrias  das  Cousas  do  Brasil  (1668), 
which  even  had  a second  edition  printed  by  the  National  Printing  Office  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1824.  It  is  possible  that  Machado  consulted  this  work. 

As  for  Cronica^  it  had  a second  Portuguese  edition  printed  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro in  1865  under  the  tutelage  of  Joaquim  Gaetano  Fernandes  Pinheiro — 
an  important  figure  in  the  city’s  cultural  circuit.  It  Is  worth  repeating,  how- 
ever, that  Vasconcelos  said  that  the  first  “name  that  this  part  of  America  had 
was  'Terra  da  Santa  Cruz  [“Land  of  the  Holy  Cross”],”  and  the  “second  name 
that  it  had  was  America',  this  taken  from  the  eminent  geographer  Amerigo 
Vespucci”  (Vasconcelos,  my  emphasis).  Might  there  be  another  Intersection 
with  the  title  of  Machado’s  work  in  this? 

Furthermore,  it  should  he  noted  that  Machado  explicitly  presumed  that 
Americanas  would  be  met  by  a reading  public  familiar  with  the  Indianist 
conventions,  as  in  “Note  I”  he  affirmed  the  following  regarding  the  Tupi 
word  “caulm”: 


It  is  idle  to  explain  in  notes  the  meaning  of  this  word  and  others,  such  as  pocema, 
mussurana,  tangapema  and  kanitar,  which  every  Brazilian  reader  is  already  famil- 
iar with,  thanks  to  the  use  that  poets  and  prose  writers  have  made  of  them.  It  is 
also  unnecessary  to  substantiate  the  scene  of  prisoner  sacrifice  with  passages  from 
the  chronicles,  in  stanza  XI;  these  are  commonplace  things.  {Americanas  368) 

Based  on  all  that  has  been  said  up  to  this  point,  one  may  conclude  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Americanas,  Machado  believed  the  reading 
public  would  still  be  familiar  with  Indianism  as  a reference.  Americanas 
to  be  a work  crafted  under  the  presupposition  that  the  resources  and  themes 
of  that  movement  were  still  part  of  the  repertoire  of  readers’  preferences, 
therefore  remaining  alive  in  the  system  of  literary  references  of  the  era. 

Astro] ilcio  Pereira,  one  of  the  most  provocative  scholars  of  Machado’s 
work,  believes  that  “only  beginning  in  the  decade  of  1870  do  the  objective 
and  subjective  conditions  that  permit  the  stable  delineation  of  nationality  in 
its  multiple  economic,  political,  and  cultural  features  become  possible”  (65). 
It  seems  that,  in  this  delineation,  there  is  a place — even  if  it  is  questioned  and 
questionable — reserved  for  the  path  previously  blazed  by  Gonsalves  Dias, 
Jose  de  Alencar,  and  others,  since  everything  indicates  that  when  he  chose  to 
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publish  Americanas  in  1875  and  thereby  reprise  a cultural  tradition  in  which 
the  first  steps  of  a definite  nationalism  in  Brazilian  literature  are  rooted, 
Machado  was  answering  a still  present  tendency  in  the  tastes  of  the  day. 


Notes 


’ “Berween  1880  and  1908,  Machado  de  Assis  wrote  lour  or  five  novels  and  a few  dozen 
short  stories  ol  a much  higher  quality  than  Brazilian  fiction — including  the  prior  works  of 
Machado  himsell — had  offered  to  that  point.  They  are  books  that  distance  themselves  from  the 
romantic  mixture  of  local  color,  romanticism  and  patriotism,  or  better,  from  the  simple  and 
infallible  formula  that  the  reading  public  of  the  young  nation  took  pleasure  in”  (Schwarz  9). 

2 For  a recent  discussion  on  the  Brazilian  intellectual  system  in  the  nineteenth  century,  see 
both  Mello  and  Rocha. 

^ See,  for  example,  Araripe  Junior:  “The  Portuguese  do  not  have  a humoristic  temperament.” 
Araripe  also  says  that  humor  is  an  “exclusive  product  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.”  Araripe  Junior  7. 

^ See  Jobim,  “Indianismo,  nacionalismo  e ra^a  na  cultura  do  Romantismo.” 
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The  Poetry  of  Machado  de  Assis 
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Claudio  Murilo  Leal 

Translated  by  Talia  Guzman-Gonzalez 

Poems  translated  by  Nancy  Bird-Soto 


Abstract.  The  poetry  ot  Machado  de  Assis  is  usually  seen  as  a secondary 
part  ot  his  work,  the  privileged  portion  ot  which  continues  to  be  his 
prose.  In  this  essay  it  is  argued  that  Machado  de  Assis’  poetry  has  been 
underestimated  and  that  it  needs  an  urgent  critical  reappraisal.  It  is  also 
the  author’s  contention  that  Machado  de  Assis’  procedures  regarding  the 
tradition  ot  poetry  may  enlighten  his  procedures  in  the  realm  ot  prose.  In 
both  cases,  Machado  was  an  author  deeply  concerned  with  a critical 
appropriation  ot  tradition. 


Machado  de  Assis  is  unanimously  recognized  as  the  most  important  writer  in 
Brazilian  literature.  A novelist  and  short  story  writer  of  exceptional  quality,  he 
I also  wrote  cronicas,  plays,  and,  for  a short  period,  literary  criticism.  He  should 

1 also  be  considered  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  generation,  although  it  should 

! be  acknowledged  that  a considerable  number  of  machadianos  mostly  praise  the 
' value  of  his  hctional  work.  This  fact  has  obscured  and  delayed  the  analysis  and 
I recognition  of  his  poetry.  Thus,  his  contribution  to  this  genre  remains  practi- 
I cally  unknown  to  the  public.  However,  some  academic  works  are  already  point- 
ing towards  a positive  revision  of  Machado  de  Assis  as  a poet.  My  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, “The  poetry  of  Machado  de  Assis”  (2000),  and  the  master’s  thesis  of 
Flavia  Vieira  da  Silva  do  Amparo,  “Um  verme  em  botao  de  flor:  a ironia  na 
poetica  machadiana”  (2004),  both  defended  at  the  Universidade  Federal  do  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  demonstrate  the  interest  in  academia  of  conducting  research  on  the 
revival  of  Machado’s  poetry.  L.  C.  Ishimatsti  published  in  Spain  a book  written 
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in  English  entitled  The  Poetry  of  Machado  de  Assis,  one  of  the  most  important 
studies  on  the  topic;  yet  it  is  practically  unknown  in  Brazil. 

According  to  some  authors  and  critics  it  is  possible  to  discern  the  existence 
of  a prejudice  against  a writer;  supposedly,  a fiction  writer  rarely  becomes  a 
good  poet.  Even  respected  names  like  modernist  poets  Manuel  Bandeira  and 
T.  S.  Eliot  manifested  themselves  in  this  regard.  Bandeira  wrote  of  Machado: 
“It  is  very  dangerous  for  a poet  to  strongly  distinguish  himself  in  the  domain 
of  prose.  In  that  case  he  enters  into  an  unfortunate  competition,  more  so  than 
his  colleagues:  a rivalry  with  himself”  (Bandeira,  “Machado”  11). 

T.  S.  Eliot,  writing  about  Kipling,  affirms: 

When  a man  is  primarily  known  as  a writer  of  prose  fiction  we  are  inclined — and 
usually,  I think,  justly — to  regard  his  verse  as  a by-product.  I am,  I confess,  always 
doubtful  whether  any  man  can  so  divide  himself  as  to  be  able  to  make  of  two  such 
different  forms  of  expression  as  poetry  as  imaginative  prose  [...]  his  verse  and  his 
prose  are  inseparable;  that  we  must  finally  judge  him,  not  separately  as  a poet  and 
as  a writer  of  prose  fiction,  but  as  inventor  of  a mixed  form.  (228) 

In  this  case,  Eliot  refers  to  what  he  calls  “ambidextrous”  writers.  However, 
an  in-depth  study  of  Machado’s  poetry  will  show  that  the  poet  and  the  fic- 
tion writer  are  joined  in  the  same  wordsmith.  Among  the  masters  who  prac- 
tice a perfect  “ambidextry”  we  could  name,  for  instance,  Jorge  Luis  Borges 
and  Thomas  Hardy.  Also  in  that  lineage  are  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  Anatole  France,  Marcel  Proust,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Cesare  Pavese, 
and  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Among  the  Brazilians,  one  finds  Bernardo  Guima- 
raes,  Lucio  Gardoso,  Ribeiro  Gouto,  Mario  de  Andrade,  and  Guimaraes 
Rosa,  among  many  others. 

In  some  cases,  maybe  the  sporadic  frequency  in  which  prosaists  live  among 
muses  is  responsible  for  a shared  view  regarding  those  multifaceted  writers, 
which  emphasizes  works  of  fiction.  Nevertheless,  Machado  was  not  what  can 
be  identified  as  an  occasional  rare  poet,  having  produced,  throughout  his  life, 
a continuous  and  important  poetic  work.  He  wrote  close  to  300  poems,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  verses.  His  literary  career  was  marked  by  a constant 
dedication  to  poetry,  from  his  first  newspaper  publication  in  1854  up  to 
1901  with  his  poem  “A  Garolina.”  Machado’s  poetic  work  is,  slowly,  gaining 
visibility  and  earning  space  in  his  opera  omnia,  thanks  to  the  posthumous 
publication  of  poems  that  were  dispersed  in  journals  and  magazines  of  the 
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■ I' 

( ! time.  This  careful  recompilation  was  carried  out  by  researchers  such  as  Rai- 
! mundo  Magalhaes  Jr.  (see  Vida  e Obra  4),  J.  Galante  de  Sousa,  and  Jean-Michel 
1 1 Massa  (see  his  Juventude  de  Machado  de  Assis). 

j Regarding  his  affiliation  to  a particular  literary  movement,  Machado  de 
' Assis  could  be  considered  non-affiliated,  a modern  classic  in  his  conscientious 
f i choice  for  formal  rigor,  in  the  equilibrium  between  the  subjective  and  objec- 
i tive,  in  the  good  taste  and  lucidity  with  which  he  structured  his  verses  and 
I his  preference  for  practices  that  privileged  rationality  and  universality. 

1 

I I First  Poems 

1 ■ At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Machado  de  Assis  began  publishing  his  verses  in  Rio  de 
, I Janeiro.  His  first  sonnet,  “A  lima.  Sra.  D.  R A.,”  the  initials  of  a woman 
i j named  Petronilha,  as  revealed  in  the  last  verse,  illustrates  the  natural  limita- 
} I tions  of  a self-taught  adolescent,  evident  in  the  mixed  usage  of  tu  and  vos  and 
rj  in  the  still  hesitant  metrics.  Later  appear  the  first  love  poems  that  oscillate 
^ I between  states  of  euphoria  and  enchantment,  and  feelings  of  amorous  disil- 
I ! lusion  and  depression. 

! 

j Crisalidas 

I In  Crisalidas,  published  in  1864,  one  may  notice  a continuation  of  the  tone 
present  in  the  first  poems,  and  an  improvement  of  technique  in  the  lyrical 
love  poem.  One  can  observe  the  option  of  a more  controlled  expression  in 
order  to  thwart  rhetorical  excess,  as  well  as  the  awakening  of  an  acute  literary 
I consciousness  that  will  characterize  the  more  mature  style  of  Machado, 
j Literary  critic  Ivan  Teixeira  highlights  the  poet’s  qualities  of  “conciseness, 
equilibrium,  and  good  taste.”  It  would  be  important  to  place  the  poet, 
through  his  poems,  within  the  stage  of  so-called  Weltliteratur.  For  instance, 

! the  small  detail  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Latin  qualifier  in  his  initial  poem 
“Musa  consolatrix\  poems  about  the  political  situation  in  Mexico  and 
Poland;  the  biblical  inspiration  in  “O  diluvio,”  besides  other  poems  that  por- 
tray personalities  such  as  Monte-Alverne,  Cleopatra,  Maria  Duplessis  (the 
model  for  Alexandre  Dumas  in  The  Lady  of  the  Camellia^,  all  prove  the 
unveiling  of  the  young  Machado’s  cultural  perspective. 

In  “Musa  consolatrixT  the  poet  adds  a romantic  quality  to  the  classic  alle- 
gory of  the  inspiring  muse.  The  muse  not  only  inspires  the  poet  but  also  con- 
soles him  from  lost  illusions,  and  brings  him  the  desired  peace  of  spirit.  The 
last  stanza  reads: 
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Comforting  muse 
Wlien  from  my  youtliful  forehead 
d'he  lasr  illusion  befalls,  like  a 
Yellow  and  dried-out  leaf 

That  the  ground  can  shoot  up  the  turning  of  autumn  ... 

Ah!  in  your  friendly  bosom 

lake  me  in,  — and  there  will  be  my  afflicted  soul. 

Instead  of  some  illusions  that  I had. 

Peace,  the  ultimate  good,  final  and  pure! 

[Musa  consoladora 

Quando  da  minha  fronte  de  mancebo 
A ultima  ilusao  cair,  bem  como 
Folha  amarela  e seca 

Que  o chao  atira  a vira^ao  do  outono  ... 

Ah!  no  teu  seio  amigo 

Acolhe-me,  — e havera  minha  alma  aflita, 

Em  vez  de  algumas  Husoes  que  teve, 

A paz,  o ultimo  bem,  ultimo  e puro!  {Obms  Completas  19)] 

Romantic  poets  in  general  did  not  merely  seek  literary  glory.  In  their  ego- 
tism and  exacerbated  subjectivity  they  were  also  anxious  to  conquer  personal 
happiness,  find  amorous  realization,  pacify  their  torturous  souls,  and  over- 
come the  existential  suffering  that  depressed  them,  many  times  without  any 
real  and  apparent  motive.  Le  mal  du  siecle  was  the  nineteenth-century  mark 
of  that  uneasiness,  felt  by  poets  who  marginalized  themselves  from  the  bour- 
geoisie lifestyle,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  found  in  dream  the  sublimation  of 
their  fantasies.  All  poets  of  the  period  experimented  with  that  vague  nostal- 
gia, including  Machado  in  his  first  phase.  The  invocation  of  the  comforting 
muse  is  a recurrent  topic  in  poetry  and  seems  to  reveal  a true  yearning  for 
spiritual  comfort  for  the  poet  and  artist,  more  than  a mere  literary  topic. 

Two  poems  in  Crisalidas,  “Musa  consolatrixd  and  “Ultima  folha,”  the  first 
and  last  in  the  book,  thematize  a critical  reflection  on  the  creative  act  of  writ- 
ing: they  are  meta-poems,  the  so-called  poetics  art  in  the  old  terminology.  In 
the  first  poem,  the  muse  serves  as  a shelter,  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
poet,  and  enveloping  him  in  a state  of  peace  and  tranquility.  “Ultima  folha” 
celebrates  the  theme  of  fleeing  to  the  “vain  rumor  of  men”  (“vao  rumor  dos 
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homcns”).  In  contrast  to  the  later  pessimism,  both  poems  reveal  that  young 
Machacio  proclaimecl  consistent  faith  in  the  function  as  well  as  the  value  of 
poetry  as  food  for  the  soul. 

Literary  historians  consider  Crisalidas  a compilation  of  poems  with  a 
romantic  trait,  and  “Versos  a Carolina”  is  distinguished,  due  to  its  grandiose 
dimension  and  the  emotive  tension  it  awakens  when  the  poet  expresses  his 
amorous  conflict.  At  the  end  of  his  career,  Machado  de  Assis  naturally  drew 
near  to  the  verse  and  universe  of  Parnassianism,  but  without  any  sign  of  styl- 
istic submission.  Not  allowing  himself  to  be  entirely  seduced  by  any  particu- 
lar movement,  we  believe  it  to  be  more  accurate  not  to  dehne  Machado  either 
as  a romantic  or  Parnassian  poet.  Maybe  it  would  be  more  correct  to  accept 
the  thesis  that,  after  an  initiation  of  subjective  nature,  Machado  worked 
between  the  transitions  of  both  movements,  without  affiliating  with  a partic- 
ular one.  When  he  became  a mature  poet,  with  full  command  of  his  mastery, 
he  revealed  an  unmistakable  originality,  incorporating  in  his  poems  philo- 
sophical themes,  couched  in  a very  personal  diction  at  the  margins  of  the 
most  radical  paradigms  of  the  literary  movements.  In  this  sense,  absorbing 
the  best  that  each  aesthetic  conception  had  to  offer,  Machado  was  authorized 
to  participate  not  only  in  the  anthologies  of  romantic  poets,  but  mainly  in 
those  of  the  Parnassians.  Manuel  Bandeira  included  him  in  his  two  discern- 
ing anthologies  of  Romanticism  and  Parnassianism.  However,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  anthology  of  romantic  poets,  Bandeira  says:  “Machado  de 
Assis,  Lufs  Guimaraes,  and  Luis  Delfino  subverted  like  true  romantics.  The 
collection  Ocidentais,  containing  some  of  the  most  admirable  poems  in  our 
language,  does  not  owe  anything  to  romanticism”  {Antologia  Romdntica  10). 
In  the  Parnassian  anthology,  Manuel  Bandeira  repeats  the  same  concept: 
“Next  to  Lufs  Delfino  and  Machado  de  Assis,  romantics  turned  Parnassians 
[...]”  {Antologia  Parnasiana  20). 

Having  published  Crisalidas  in  a romantic  framework  he  surpassed  the 
ideology,  aesthetic,  and  techniques  of  Romanticism,  overcoming  the  rigid 
precepts  of  Parnassianism  and,  in  a solitary  trajectory,  constructed  his  work 
towards  a very  personal  style. 

Due  to  his  longevity,  Machado,  in  contrast  to  other  romantic  poets,  almost 
all  dead  at  a young  age,  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
dying  in  1908.  Thus,  he  had  time  to  transform  and  mature  his  poetry,  and 
finally  to  acquire  his  own  diction,  free  of  the  unrestrained  observance  of  the 
dictates  of  the  literary  movements.  This  slow  and  calm  evolution  coincides  with 
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the  tendencies  of  his  temper  and  taste,  clearly  evidenced  in  his  prose.  The  con- 
cern with  form,  care  with  language,  respect  for  traditions  and  the  equidistant 
balance  when  expressing  the  subjective  and  objective  worlds  are  some  of  the 
presupposed  qualities  that  gave  Machado  the  status  of  master.  Pericles  Eugenio 
da  Silva  Ramos  emphasizes  the  role  played  by  the  poet  as  a linking  element 
between  both  movements:  “Due  to  his  critical  agenda  and  due  to  the  example 
of  his  poetry,  Machado  de  Assis  is  not  only  a link  between  Romanticism  and 
Parnassianism,  hut  a legitimate  precursor  of  the  second  movement”  (37).  i 

Nonetheless,  currently,  with  the  blurring  of  the  frontiers  between  genres  ! 
and  literary  movements,  there  seems  to  be  less  importance  in  a classification 
based  only  on  a stylistic  analysis.  As  useful  as  the  intrinsic  vision  of  the  liter- 
ary phenomena,  the  understanding  of  a poetic  work  such  as  that  of  Machado  | 
de  Assis  should  also  combine  a preliminary  study  of  interaction  and  valida- 
tion of  his  poetry  in  relation  to  the  cultural  and  humanistic  influences  that 
shaped  it.  At  this  point,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  Machado  perma- 
nently dialogued  in  his  poems  with  the  collection  of  universal  knowledge, 
transcending  the  limits  of  egotism  and  subjectivity. 

Falenas 

Already  in  Falenas,  the  narrative  vocation  of  Machado  de  Assis’  poetry  is 
clearly  manifested,  and  it  will  characterize  the  best  part  of  his  poetic  work. 
One  of  the  noticeable  examples  is  the  long  poem  “Palida  Elvira,”  which 
Joaquim  Serra  defined  as  “a  love  short  story  where  there  is  much  laughter,  and 
many  tears.”  These  invasions  of  prose  in  poetry  consist  of  a visible  prevailing 
of  the  logical  discourse:  in  opting  for  a more  conventional  syntax;  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a linear  story,  subordinated  to  a plot  with  a beginning,  middle,  and 
end;  in  the  use  of  the  language  of  social  communication,  and  the  use  of  deno- 
tation more  than  connotation;  in  the  dialogue  and  the  staging  of  a cast  of 
characters;  and  the  description  of  the  space  where  the  action  takes  place. 

However,  Falenas  is  not  characterized  by  its  narrative  line  only.  It  also  reveals 
moments  of  pure  lyricism,  the  ability  of  the  poet  to  capture  fleeting  and  inef- 
fable emotions,  generally  expressed  in  verses  that  seek  synthesis,  and  therefore 
exempt  from  the  contamination  of  the  signs  of  discourse.  Besides  that,  one  can 
see  in  Falenas  a visible  and  normal  maturity  in  relation  to  the  first  book. 

Some  poems  deserve  the  qualifier  of  anthological,  even  though  they  have 
not  yet  been  discovered  by  the  majority  of  critics  and  public,  such  as 
“Sombras,”  the  beautiful  “Ac,  missa  est,''  “Ruinas,”  “Lagrimas  de  cera,”  and 
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“O  verme.”  “No  espac^o”  can  be  quoted  among  those  poems  marked  by  the 
narrative  style,  a virtual  dialogue  between  Romeo  and  Lovelace: 

The  Worm 

rhere  exists  a Hower  that  encloses 
Celestial  dew  and  perfume. 

A fertile  land  planted  it 
7 he  benefic  hand  of  a muse. 

A disgusting  and  ugly  worm, 

Created  in  mortal  mud, 

Seeks  this  virginal  Hower 
And  goes  to  sleep  in  its  bosom. 

It  bites  and  bleeds,  and  tears  and  mines, 

Sucks  away  its  life  and  its  breath; 

The  Hower  its  calyx  inclines; 

The  leaves,  are  taken  by  the  wind. 

Afterwards,  not  even  the  perfume  remains 
In  the  winds  of  solitude  . . . 

This  Hower  is  the  heart. 

That  one  the  worm  of  jealousy. 


[O  verme 

Existe  uma  Hor  que  encerra 
Celeste  orvalho  e perfume. 
PlantoLi-a  uma  fecunda  terra 
Mao  benefica  de  um  nume. 

Um  verme  asqueroso  e feio, 
Gerado  em  lodo  mortal, 
Busca  esta  Hor  virginal 
E vai  dormir-lhe  no  seio. 
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Morde  sangra,  rasga  e mina,  j 

Suga-lhe  a vida  e o alento;  I 

A Hor  o calyx  inclina;  j 

As  folhas,  leva-as  o vento.  | 

■I 

Depois,  nem  resta  o perfume  i 

Nos  ares  da  solidao. . . I 

Esta  Hor  e o cora^ao, 

Aquele  o verme  do  ciurne.]  {Obras  Completas  52) 

Americanas 

At  first  glance,  the  following  book,  Americanas,  published  in  1875,  seems  a 
retrocession  to  an  outdated  indianismo,  inspired  by  Basilio  da  Gama,  j 
Gonqalves  Dias,  and  even  Jose  de  Alencar.  It  is,  however,  in  that  book  that 
Machado  de  Assis  reaffirms  his  narrative  vocation,  a trend  that  will  be  a con-  | 
stant  in  his  poetic  work.  A definite  study  of  Machado’s  poetry  cannot  cease  i 

to  contemplate,  in  detail,  this  trait,  clearly  evidenced  in  poems  like  “Potira”  i 

or  “Niani.”  The  last  one  traces  certain  similarities  with  medieval  amorous  ! 
lyric,  represented  in  the  history  of  Brazilian  literature  by  the  primitive 
Indianism  of  Brazil’s  past.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  “Niani”  reflect  on  ; 
the  dichotomy  of  civilization  and  barbarism. 

! 

We  are  told  ancient  stories  j 

In  overseas  lands,  i 

j 

Of  maidens  and  princesses,  ! 

I 

That  love  made  them  die. 


That  thus  one  dies  of  love 
Where  the  jaguar  inhabits. 
Like  the  princesses  died 
In  overseas  lands. 

[Contam-se  historias  antigas 
Pelas  terras  de  alem-mar, 

De  moqas  e de  princesas. 
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Que  amor  fazia  marar. 


Que  assim  se  morre  de  amores 
Aonde  hahita  o jaguar, 

Como  as  princesas  morriam 

Pelas  terras  de  alem-mar.]  {Ohms  Completas  107-1 10) 

Regarding  the  possible  aspect  of  criticism,  in  relation  to  the  supposed  late 
Indianism,  Machado  himself  defended  his  position,  writing  an  “Advertencia” 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hrst  edition  of  Americanas',  the  following  text  was  later 
excluded  by  the  author  from  the  Poesias  completas,  where  he  afhrms  that  the 
essential  is  a man’s  soul  (“a  alma  do  homem”): 

[...]  Some  time,  it  was  the  opinion  that  Brazilian  poetry  should  all,  or  almost  all, 
be  on  the  indigenous  element.  Then  came  the  reaction  and  adversaries  not  less 
competent  than  sincere,  excluded  it  completely  from  the  project/program  of 
national  literature.  These  are  extreme  opinions  that  at  least  seem  arguable  to  me. 

I will  only  say  that,  in  my  understanding,  everything  belongs  to  poetic  invention,  once 
it  brings  the  traits  of  beauty  and  can  satisfy  the  conditions  of  art.  Now,  the  temper  and 
customs  of  our  aborigines  are  many  times  in  this  case;  it  is  not  necessary  any  more  tor 
the  poet  to  give  them  the  life  of  inspiration.  The  generosity,  constancy,  courage,  and 
piety  will  always  be  elements  of  art.  The  exterior  changes:  Calypso’s  sandal  is  a delicacy 
of  art  that  we  do  not  hnd  in  the  bare  feet  of  Lindoia.  This  is,  however,  the  inferior  part 
of  poetry,  the  accessory  part.  The  essential  is  a man’s  soul.  {Americanas  \-\\) 

Ocidentais 

This  book  did  not  have  a separate  edition,  but  was  included  in  Poesias  comple- 
tas. Contrary  to  what  could  be  imagined,  its  title  reveals  the  author’s  intention 
in  leaving  for  posterity  only  a selection  of  his  poems,  since  almost  half  of  them, 
which  were  published  in  the  hrst  three  books,  were  taken  out.  Such  severe  edit- 
ing shows  the  poet’s  rigor  and  its  rehned  sense  of  self-criticism.  Meanwhile,  in 
aiming  to  the  preservation  of  our  literary  patrimony  in  an  all-inclusive  form,  a 
future  publication  of  the  poetry  of  Machado  de  Assis  should  comprise  the  total- 
ity of  his  work.  At  this  point,  a critical  stance  of  a holistic  character  can  diverge 
from  that  taken  by  the  poet.  However,  when  rescuing  his  opera  omnia,  this 
nucleus  of  excellence  preserved  in  Poesias  completas,  the  edition  of  1910,  which 
became  Machado  de  Assis’  personal  antholog)^,  should  be  respected. 
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It  is  also  recommendable  to  encourage  the  analysis  of  those  poems  that 
were  excluded  when  Poesias  completas  was  published.  Among  those,  one  of 
the  best  realized  is  “No  limiar,”  originally  published  in  Crisdlidas.  It  is  an  alle- 
gory that  constructs,  through  two  characters,  a dialectic  movement  between 
Hope  and  Disillusion.  Structured  in  Dantean  tercets,  with  the  exception  of 
the  quartet  in  the  last  stanza,  and  written  in  dialogue  form,  the  poem  reno- 
vates the  use  of  dramatic  speech,  and,  at  the  same  time,  takes  advantage  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  rhetorical  tone  sustained  in  the  so  called  sermo  nobilis. 
The  poet  took  great  care  in  constructing  an  extremely  lyrical  language.  The 
thin  veil  of  melancholy  that  surrounds  the  polyphony  of  the  voices,  main- 
tains the  poem  in  a muted  sound  and  a fading  coloring,  diluting  the  roman- 
tic stridencies  of  the  time. 

So  reads  the  last  part  of  the  poem: 

At  the  Threshold 


And  as  the  sky  as  it  darkens 
Would  have  perchance  a reflex 
Where  a tired  gaze  can  relax 

A beam  of  soft  and  pure  light 
Made  it  descend  to  a deserted  fantasy, 

In  honey  I consecrated  the  calyx  of  bitterness. 

It  was  all  vain, — it  was  all  a vain  dispute. 

Happiness  never  came.  Your  time 
Arrives  at  the  time  the  day  ends. 

“Come  in.”  — And  the  virginal  face  that  fades  away 
In  its  hands  itself  hides.  Clouds  that  ran  about 
Cover  the  sky  that  the  sun  now  badly  colors. 

Both,  with  just  one  look  understood  each  other. 

One  entered  home  with  prideful  gait; 

Another  one  took  a detour.  They  were: 

She,  Hope;  He,  Deception. 
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[No  limiar 


E por  que  o ceu  que  mais  se  Ihe  enegrece, 

Eivesse  algum  reHexo  de  ventura 
Onde  o cansado  olhar  espairecesse, 

Uma  restia  de  luz  suave  e pura 
Fiz-lhe  descer  a ernia  fantasia, 

De  mel  ungi-lhe  o calix  da  amargura. 

Foi  tudo  vao, — toi  tiido  va  porfia, 

A ventura  nao  veio.  A tua  hora 
Chega  na  hora  que  termina  o dia. 

“Entra.”  — E o virgineo  rosto  que  descora 
Nas  maos  esconde.  Nuvens  que  correram 
Cobrem  o ceu  que  o sol  ja  mal  colora. 

Ambos,  com  um  olhar  se  compreenderam. 

Um  penetroLi  no  lar  com  passo  ufano; 

Outra  tomoLi  por  um  desvio.  Eram: 

Ela  a Esperanga,  Ele  o Desengano.]  ( Obras  Completas  1 92-3) 

The  collection  of  poems  in  Ocidentais  vc2ic\\ts  the  moment  of  epiphany  in  the 
work  of  Machado  de  Assis.  Emblematic  poems  such  as  “A  mosca  azul,”  “Circulo 
vicioso,”  “Soneto  de  Natal,”  and  other  less  known,  but  of  the  same  quality  like 
the  one  inspired  by  the  myth  of  Prometheus,  “O  desfecho,”  can  be  found  there. 
The  poem  "'Suave  marl  magnoS  of  philosophical  and  maybe  autobiographical 
attributes,  should  also  be  highlighted.  Also  philosophical  are  the  poems,  “Uma 
criatura,”  “Mundo  interior,”  “No  alto,”  among  the  beautiful  portraits  where 
Machado  traces  the  profiles  of  figures  like  Antonio  Jose,  Spinoza,  Gongalves 
Crespo,  Jose  de  Alencar,  Camoes,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Jose  de  Anchieta.  The  fiaw- 
less  translation  of  Edgar  Allan  Poes  “The  Raven”  should  also  be  mentioned,  and 
others  of  Ea  Fontaine,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare.  The  ascending  path  of  Machado 
de  Assis’  poetic  career  reaches  its  peak  with  Ocidentais.  From  that  moment  on,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  him  as  a master  of  poetry,  as  he  was  of  prose. 
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Besides  the  already  mentioned  books  of  poetry,  several  important  poems 
are  part  of  other  publications  that  include  poetry  and  prose  texts,  like  “A 
Carolina”  published  in  Reliquias  de  Casa  Velha\  the  collection  of  sonnets 
titled  “A  derradeira  injuria,”  written  as  an  homage  to  the  Marquis  of  Pombal; 
“O  Almada”  an  heroic-comic  poem — along  the  lines  of  Le  Lutrin,  by  Boileau, 
and  O Hissope  by  Antonio  Diniz  da  Cruz  e Silva — included  in  Ontras 
reliquias.  Besides  these,  the  series  from  the  “Gazetas  de  Holanda,”  composed 
of  48  cronicas  in  verse,  initially  published  in  the  newspaper  Gazeta  de  Noticias 
and  later  compiled  in  an  edition  of  complete  works  edited  by  the  Jackson 
publishing  house.  In  the  book  Novas  reliquas,  we  hnd  the  short  story  in  verse, 
“Antes  da  missa,”  which  can  be  considered  a poetic  sketch.  All  this  material 
should  be  compiled,  analyzed,  and  republished  with  explicative  notes,  with 
the  objective  of  a better  and  correct  divulgation  of  Machado  de  Assis’  poetry. 

A smart  strategy  to  give  more  visibility  to  the  poems  not  included  in 
Poesias  eompletas  would  be  to  assemble  them  by  groups,  that  is,  in  separate 
sections.  One  of  them  could  include  “Versos  a Corina,”  structured  in  a long 
poem  divided  in  six  parts  and  other  sub-parts;  another,  “Lira  Chinesa,”  con- 
stituted of  eight  poems  copied  from  the  French,  but  revealing  a nostalgic  sen- 
timent from  their  original  in  Chinese.  Also,  “Uma  ode  de  Anacreonte,”  a dia- 
logued poem,  humoristic  and  pseudo-Hellenic;  the  four  poems  to  Camoes,  a 
true  gem  of  Portuguese  language,  besides  the  already  mentioned  “A  der- 
radeira injuria,”  “Gazetas  de  Holanda,”  and  “O  Almada.” 

If  it  was  valid  to  consider  the  thesis  of  how  important  the  influence  of  prose 
technique  was  to  Machados  poetry,  it  is  possible  to  suggest,  also,  the  hypothesis 
that  prose,  in  that  blending  of  genres,  basically  played  two  roles.  On  one  hand, 
negatively,  since  it  weakened  the  lyrical  poets  voice  due  to  the  use  of  trivial  and 
prosaic  formulas  that  reduce  the  tension  of  the  poetic  language.  On  the  other 
hand,  prose  played  a positive  role,  when  influencing  the  production  of  a narra- 
tive poem  of  quality,  recuperating  a tradition  that  Neo-classical  and  Pre-roman- 
tic Brazilian  poets  tried  to  copy  without  great  success.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
an  enrichment  of  humanistic  culture,  Machado  de  Assis  knew  how  to  understand 
and  renovate  the  lessons  from  the  masters  of  universal  literature,  incorporating  a 
rich  cultural  patrimony  to  his  poems.  In  that  manner,  his  poetical  production 
conquered  a prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Brazilian  poetry.  It  is  a work  that 
sustained  the  vital  balance  between  the  immediacy  of  emotion  and  the  slow  work 
dedicated  to  the  perfecting  of  language.  Machado  de  Assis  did  not  lose  himself  in 
the  futile  traps  of  empty  forms  or  hollow  rhetoric.  On  the  contrary,  he  knew  how 
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to  leave  for  posterity  the  mystery  of  his  poetry  that  still  claims  other  interpreta- 
tions, which  will  allow  the  deciphering  of  their  several  meanings. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1908,  Machado  de  Assis  was  already  celebrated 
as  a true  poet.  On  that  date,  Leoncio  Correia  wrote  in  the  Correio  da  Manha 
a long  and  moving  eulogy  titled  “O  mAs  fatidico”  (September)  since  it  was 
also  in  that  month  that  the  writer  Artur  Azevedo  died.  Correia  conveyed  his 
impressions  on  Machado’s  verses: 

About  the  great  Master  we  can  very  well  say  that  he  was  an  insatiable  poet  of 
incorruptible  sensitivity,  ol  formal  purity,  beautiful  corporeity,  et]uilibrium,  of  the 
ultimate  Bight  of  sound,  always  seeking  to  give,  through  the  winged  Bee  of  the 
lines,  through  the  undiBating  and  nervous  rhythm,  through  the  divine  trans- 
parency of  the  colors,  materializations,  tangible  aspects  of  the  exterior  world,  all 
the  sentiments,  all  the  suggestive  moments,  all  the  spiritual  states  and  all  the 
diaphanous  and  tenuous  clarities,  discerners  of  a never  dreamt  lyricism. 

These  are  the  enraptured  words  of  a journalist  and  poet  who,  in  that 
ephemeral  moment,  was  the  spokesman  for  the  mourning  sentiment  in 
Brazilian  arts  and  culture,  a sentiment  that  saddened  the  hearts  of  the  acimir- 
ers  of  that  genius  man  of  letters.  Machado  de  Assis  overcame  the  obstacles 
and  prejudices  that  he  faced  during  his  lifetime,  to  conquer  the  “glory  that 
stays,  elevates  and  consoles”  (“gloria  que  fica,  eleva  e consola”),  a verse  that 
was  later  immortalized  in  an  engraved  distich  at  the  portico  of  the  Academia 
Brasileira  das  Letras,  the  institution  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
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Cronica  in  Fifteen  Themes 


Ana  Miranda 

Translated  by  Rebecca  J.  Atencio 


I. 

I believe  that  reading  transforms  us  a bit  into  the  author  being  read.  When  I 
read  Machado  de  Assis,  I feel  like  I am  the  “sad  scribe  of  trifles,”  thinking  the 
way  he  thought,  seeing  the  world  the  way  he  saw  it.  I enjoy  myself,  f am 
transported,  I learn.  1 am  civilized.  I am  perplexed,  I laugh,  I stop  and  reread, 
I don’t  understand  and  yet  I do,  I let  my  mind  wander,  I escape,  I am  capti- 
vated. I sigh,  get  dizzy,  forget,  compare  and  update,  reread... 


When  I write  my  cronicas  under  Machado’s  inspiration,  it  is  as  iff  have  been 
relieved  of  all  feelings  and  simply  follow  a train  of  thought.  He  transports  me 
to  the  realm  of  reason.  Cronicas  are  the  fruit  of  pure  thought.  It  reminds  me 
of  an  old  saying  that  goes,  “For  he  who  feels,  the  world  is  a tragedy;  for  he 
who  thinks,  it  is  a comedy.”  Machado’s  irony  seems  to  emerge  from  a crys- 
talline thought,  completely  stripped  of  feeling,  but  also  free  of  any  kind  of 
agenda,  ulterior  motive,  or  sentimentalism,  and  therein  lies  his  greatness.  He 
I was  a revered  man,  a kind  soul,  noble  and  rehned  in  everything  that  he  did. 

[ He  didn’t  claim  to  change  the  world,  he  just  subjected  it  to  his  commentary 
and  irony.  Or  rather,  he  subjected  it  to  himself  He  was  a thinker  in  whose 
hands  irony  was  like  a silk  glove.  His  cronicas  are  flights  of  fancy.  He  is  spir- 
i ited  and  seems  inebriated — but  inebriated  with  thoughts. 

III. 

Machado  found  the  sources  for  his  cronicas  in  newspaper  articles,  and  some 
of  his  columns  were  meant  as  commentaries  on  the  happenings  of  a given 
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week.  From  one  piece  of  information  he  went  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next  ...  The  Orient  is  being  demolished;  in  the  state  of  Ceara,  a man  is 
buried  alive;  a dinner  with  Blest  Gana;  a performance  of  II  Trovatore\  a slip 
of  the  tongue;  the  arrival  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a group  of  celebrated  Argentine 
singers;  the  Turkish  constitution;  Luis  Sacchi’s  will;  Dona  Lucinda’s  little 
shoe;  local  festivities  in  the  Gloria  church;  horseracing;  the  Imperial  census 
counts  a seventy  percent  illiteracy  rate;  the  obituaries;  the  anniversary  of  the 
Independence;  a street  brawl;  the  sidewalks  of  the  Rua  das  Laranjeiras  . . . The 
facts  themselves  are  trivial.  They  are  merely  the  spark  that  ignites  his  flow  of 
thoughts,  a flow  that  becomes  a whirlpool  and  almost  reaches  the  point  of 
delirium.  Machado  often  came  upon  the  themes  for  his  cronicas  during  his 
walks  through  the  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  trolley  rides,  during  chats  with 
his  servant,  in  the  gatherings  at  nightfall  on  the  Rua  do  Ouvidor,  from  a 
thought  that  popped  into  his  head,  or  a bout  of  the  flu.  He  let  his  mind  wan- 
der and  from  there  his  cronicas  wq'lq  born.  Blessed  with  this  freedom,  he  gives 
us  a glimpse  of  his  world-view. 

IV. 

But  where  in  these  irreverent  cronicas  can  we  find  the  other  side  of  Machado, 
the  man  known  as  peace-loving,  reserved,  shy,  a doting  husband,  an  exem- 
plary civil  servant,  a researcher  of  the  somber  refuges  of  the  soul?  I believe  the 
answer  lies  in  language.  Machado  de  Assis  writes  in  a disciplined,  carefully 
constructed  language  that  models  the  kind  of  originality  and  turn  of  phrase 
that  he  himself  once  preached  in  a letter  to  Joaquim  Nabuco.  I open  a book 
of  his  cronicas  at  random: 

I rake  up  my  pen  with  fear.  Am  I speaking  French  or  Portuguese?  The  illustrious 
Brazilian  Latinist  Mr.  Dr.  Castro  Lopes  coined  a series  ol  neologisms  that  struck 
him  as  indispensable  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  French  words  and  expressions 
that  have  inhltrated  our  language.  Now,  I have  no  wish  other  than  to  speak  and 
write  good  Portuguese,  and  if  I discover  that  what  I have  said  up  until  this  point 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  then  Fll  say  to  hell  with  writing  and  start  com- 
municating with  gestures. 

There  is  a certain  circulariry  to  each  of  his  paragraphs,  as  if  they  were 
mm\- cronicas  Wiihim  a cronica,  a perfect  construction.  Even  his  sentences  have 
a life  of  their  own: 
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There  are  many  ways  to  tell  a story,  but  only  one  is  worthwhile. 


1 prefer  to  serve  them  some  little  pastries. 


Everything  requires  a certain  rehnement. 

Each  of  his  words  has  personality  and  captures  the  time:  espora, 
Intendmcia,  eguas,  assomhroso,  fonografo,  aventado,  firguesias,  perifime,  enfase, 
pratinho,  calemhour,  hereges,  farmacmticos,  botica,  qiiebm-nozes,  chuva,  burro, 
bond,  rdbano  ...  His  words  have  a certain  flash  of  wit. 

V. 

There  are  people  who  don’t  know  how,  or  forget,  to  scrape  off  the  patina  ot  humor 
to  see  what  lies  beneath.  This  explains  an  accusation  by  a friend  of  mine  regard- 
ing some  of  my  articles  that  take  a light-hearted  turn.  “You  laugh  at  everything,” 
he  said  to  me.  And  I responded  that  yes,  I do  laugh  at  everything,  like  the  famous 
barber  of  the  comedy,  de  peur  d'kre  oblige  d’en  pleurer. 

Without  a doubt,  Machado  de  Assis  was  born  with  his  spirited  verve,  but  per- 
haps he  further  honed  this  gift  when,  at  age  nineteen,  he  joined  the  magazine 
Marmota  and  Petalogica,  a literary-comedic  society  founded  by  Francisco  de 
Paula  Brito  “to  stand  up  to  those  who  lied — by  lying  to  them.”  These  early 
experiences  certainly  laid  the  foundation  for  his  irony  and  gave  wings  to  the 
boyish,  light-hearted  spirit  that  he  never  outgrew.  This  irony  and  light-heart- 
edness made  for  precisely  the  kind  of  tone  that  suited  the  journalistic  writing 
of  the  time,  and  he  soon  made  a name  for  himself.  As  he  matured,  he  culti- 
vated an  inquisitive  spirit,  increasingly  incorporating  reflections  on  the 
human  condition  and  more  “serious”  views  of  the  world,  while  polishing  his 
language  to  a high  sheen  and  acquiring  an  excellent  erudition. 

VI. 

Machado’s  language  and  erudition  were  not  the  products  of  a formal  educa- 
tion. In  fact,  he  only  received  a rudimentary  education.  Hence  he  was  an 
autodidact  who  absorbed  knowledge  from  books  and  the  people  around  him. 
This  might  explain  his  free-thinking  and  originality.  His  writing  style 
emerged  from,  among  other  things,  his  upbringing  as  an  orphan  taken  in  by 
an  aristocratic  family.  Other  important  factors  were  his  contact  with  teachers 
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in  the  school  where  he  sold  sweets  as  well  as  with  the  books  he  wooed  in  used 
bookstores  or  in  Paula  Brito’s  bookshop.  It  was  in  this  bookshop  where,  at  a 
young  age,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  intellectuals,  poets,  and  writ- 
ers, such  as  Jose  de  Alencar  and  Gonsalves  Dias.  He  learned  French  from  an 
oven-keeper  in  Madame  Gallot’s  bakery  next  door.  His  wife,  Garolina  de 
Novais,  a sophisticated  and  highly  educated  woman,  influenced  his  readings, 
encouraging  him  to  delve  into  the  Portuguese  classics  and  introducing  him 
to  English  writers.  His  curious  and  thirsty  mind  absorbed  everything.  But  the 
spirit  blows  where  it  wishes. 

VII. 

It  is  something  of  a shock  that  a poor  boy  without  schooling  could  have 
achieved  such  greatness  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  human 
endeavors.  He  suffered  due  to  the  prejudice  against  his  humble  origins  and 
his  mixed  racial  background,  which  he  always  avoided  talking  about.  He 
needed  to  make  it  on  his  talent  alone.  He  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  as 
an  outsider.  Humor  involves,  among  other  things,  a sense  of  not  belonging 
in  the  world  to  which  it  refers.  It  betrays  an  anxiety  over  being  accepted  and 
at  the  same  time  pride  and  indifference  regarding  that  acceptance. 

VIII. 

Machado  de  Assis’  career  in  journalism  began  in  1855  when,  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  published  poetry  in  the  magazine  Marmota.  He  later  worked  as  an 
apprentice  to  a typographer  at  the  National  Press,  as  a clerk  at  Paula  Brito’s 
bookshop,  and  as  a proofreader  for  a newspaper.  Between  1855  and  1859  he 
worked  for  the  newspaper  O Pamiba  in  Petropolis,  and  from  1858  to  1864 
in  the  Correio  Mercantii  In  1859,  he  began  writing  serial  publications  in  the 
magazine  O Espelho,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  perfect  his  style.  In 
1850,  Quintino  Bocaiuva,  editor-in-chief  at  the  Didrio  do  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
invited  him  to  join  his  staff,  where  Machado  de  Assis  reported  on  Senate 
debates  and  wrote  some  theatre  criticism.  He  stayed  with  this  newspaper  for 
seven  years,  in  different  sections,  which  allowed  him  to  broaden  his  horizons. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  his  cronicas  about  weekly  occurrences,  literary 
concerns,  and  the  like  began  to  appear.  He  debuted  before  the  general  pub- 
lic in  Didrio.  The  responsibility  involved  in  broadcasting  his  opinion  led 
Machado  to  reflect  and  participate  in  local  life  as  well  as  in  polemics  and 
debates  on  important  themes  such  as  the  Paraguay  War,  the  abolition  of  slav- 
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ery,  and  even  about  international  affairs.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Semana 
Ilustrada,  the  Jornal  das  Famdias,  and  the  Gazeta  de  Noticias,  the  latter  begin- 
ning in  1881  up  until  four  years  before  his  death  in  1908.  Thus,  his  cronicas 
are  the  work  of  an  entire  lifetime. 

IX. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  Machado  de  Assis  invented  the  cronica, 
along  with  Jose  de  Alencar,  who  had  already  begun  writing  his  own  highly 
successful  feuilleton  “Ao  correr  da  pena.”  Attempts  at  defining  this  distinctly 
Brazilian  genre  abound.  It  is  not  a chronicle  'm  the  classic  sense,  that  is,  a nar- 
ration that  follows  a temporal  sequence  or  that  recounts  important  events. 
The  Brazilian  cronica  might  be  defined  as  a form  of  journalism  written  in  the 
first  person  that  takes  as  its  theme  events  both  big  and  small,  which  are  nar- 
rated and  commented  upon  in  a literary  tone. 

Machado  de  Assis  wrote  cronicas  for  over  forty  years,  at  times  under  a 
pseudonym  such  as  Dr.  Semana,  Manasses,  Malvolio,  Joao  das  Regras,  Job  . . . 
Of  this  material,  the  only  published  in  book-form  during  his  lifetime 

were  the  ones  he  selected  for  Pdginas  recolhidas.  It  was  not  until  after  his  death 
that  his  cronicas  wart  finally  published  in  book-form. 

X. 

I can’t  say  for  sure  in  what  year  the  cronica  was  invented,  but  it  probably  goes  all 
the  way  back  to  the  very  hrst  women  to  live  next  door  to  each  other.  Every 
evening  these  neighbors  would  sit  outside  and  chat  about  their  day.  Most  likely 
they  would  begin  by  complaining  about  the  heat.  One  would  exclaim  that  it  was 
so  hot  that  she  didn’t  feel  like  eating  dinner,  and  the  other  would  reply  that  she 
was  positively  stewing  in  the  heat.  From  the  topic  of  stew,  the  conversation  moved 
to  the  subject  of  another  neighbor’s  vegetable  garden,  and  then  to  the  love  life  of 
said  neighbor.  And  there  you  have  it,  it  was  the  easiest,  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  And  that’s  the  origin  of  the  cronica. 

By  imagining  this  simple  origin  for  the  cronica,  Machado  explains  his  own 
I predilection  for  the  genre.  He  declared  himself  unwilling  or  unable  to  write 
about  truly  important  events;  he  preferred  subjects  that  were  much  more 
mundane.  That’s  why  he  called  himself  the  sad  scribe  of  trifles.  For  him,  the 
1 cronica  was  anything  but  sad  or  heroic,  much  less  epic  or  tragic. 
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XI. 

I he  characters  in  Machado  de  Assis’  cronicas  appear  in  an  almost  dizzying  suc- 
cession. The  sheer  number  and  variety  of  these  characters  is  astounding.  It  is  as  if, 
in  a single  Instant,  he  went  from  one  end  ot  the  world,  of  time,  to  the  other.  But 
they  are  all  part  of  something  bigger,  an  innovative,  creative  union.  Although 
their  appearance  is  dictated  by  the  mundane  events  he  chose  to  narrate,  these 
characters  represent  a kind  of  archive  of  his  knowledge  and  affections.  They  also 
reflect  a sort  of  aesthetic  selection.  As  always,  Machado  de  Assis  is  a Midas  of 
words  who  transforms  everrthing  he  touches,  making  it  his  own.  A quick  list  of 
some  of  his  characters  reveals  to  what  extent  they  are  Machadian:  the  prophet 
Abdullah;  Dr.  Jesuino  Martins;  Columbus;  Wagner;  Gamier  the  bookseller;  the 
novelist  Ann  Radcliffe;  the  Greek  hero  Achilles;  the  counselor  Duarte  de  Azeve- 
do;  Mr.  Hudson;  the  philosopher  Diogenes;  Eve,  Moses,  and  Noah;  Dr.  Dias  da 
Cruz;  a simple,  good  man;  Sophocles;  Pontes  the  bullfighter;  Emilia  Rosa,  the 
pretend  smuggler  of  counterfeit  money;  Sir  Nathan  Burraw,  the  dwarf;  Lord 
Charendon,  the  historian  of  Cromwells  revolution;  Robinson  Crusoe  and  San- 
cho  Panza;  Victor  Hugo;  the  homeopathic  physician  Dr.  Tloesquelec  (could  he  i 
be  a real  person?);  the  noted  Barao  da  Passagem;  the  illustrious  Mrs.  Clara  Maria  : 
de  Jesus,  queen  of  the  sisterhood;  the  poet  Valentim  Magalhaes;  the  emperor  | 
Dom  Pedro;  Taunay  and  Lafayette;  a ship-chandler;  Del  Vecchio,  Mohammed, 
and  Racine;  Trossotin  and  Vadius;  Mohammed,  Talleyrand,  the  vicar  and  provin- 
cial depum  Alves  dos  Santos,  Macario  or  Pantaleao,  Balbino  and  Maximiano, 
Caesar  and  Sulla,  Machiavelli,  Spencer,  Comte,  Aristotle,  Mr.  Zama,  Corneille. . . i 

XII.  j 

And  then  there  are  certain  Machadian  themes,  like  the  trolley.  Machado  de  ' 
Assis  always  talks  about  riding  the  trolley,  and  I imagine  him  sitting  there  in 
his  coat,  tie,  and  pince-nez,  watching  the  cim  go  by.  He  talks  about  church 
bells,  or  about  cattle,  donkeys,  bulls,  and  horses,  or  about  the  roses  in  his  gar-  , 

den.  He  loved  roses.  He  talks  about  his  servant,  with  whom  he  had  hilarious  i 

I 

conversations.  He  talks  about  the  Portuguese  language,  the  police.  Spiritism,  ; 
swindlers,  the  opera,  music,  skeletons,  pharmacies,  apothecaries  . . . 

His  settings:  the  Royal  Portugtiese  Reading  Room,  Rua  do  Ouvidor,  Rua 
da  Carioca,  Caju  cemeterr^  the  Casteloes  sweetshop,  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  Prado  Eluminense  where  the  horse  races  were  held;  Paqueta  Island, 
or  Isle  of  Love;  the  Gloria  district;  Tehran;  Paris  and  London;  the  streets  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  including  Alfandega,  Uruguaiana,  Goncalves  Dias,  Quitanda,  1 
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Ourives,  Rosario  or  Sete  de  Serembro,  and  Saiide;  Sao  Cristovao;  Sergipe, 
Ceara;  Onze  de  Junho  plaza;  Gameleira  in  Bahia;  Central  Station,  Greece, 
Niteroi  ...  He  usually  didn’t  describe  Rio  because  he  lived  the  city  life  so 
intensely  and  knew  it  so  well  that  description  was  unnecessary.  His  familiar- 
ity with  the  landscape  transports  us  through  the  city  streets,  inside  houses, 
clubs,  and  theatres  ...  His  cronicas,  just  like  his  works  of  hction,  are  one  of 
1 the  best  ways  to  get  to  know  nineteenth-century  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

XIII. 

Machado  writes  his  cronicas  as  if  he  were  chatting  with  his  reader  or  readers, 
all  the  while  turning  these  conversations  inward,  as  if  he  were  speaking  to 
the  reader  within  himself.  And  he  reveals  his  hery  wit.  At  times  he  pretends 
to  he  submissive: 

“Unfortunately,  I cannot  go  out;  the  doctor  forbids  it.  He  tells  me  that  it’s  too 
risky  to  leave  the  house  in  this  humidity,  so  I’m  stuck  inside.”  It  would  appear  that 
Machado  has  simply  made  up  the  doctor’s  advice  on  a whim,  or  else  he’s  the  one 
who  doesn’t  want  to  go  out. 

At  other  times,  his  writing  is  tinged  with  fatalism: 

“Too  bad.  You’ve  waited  this  many  years,  and  you  can  wait  a few  more.” 

He  turns  his  irony  on  himself:  “There  I’ve  said  in  twenty  words  what 
would  have  been  better  said  in  two.”  He  unleashes  his  irony  on  others:  “Do 
' you  know  what  I have  here,  dear  reader?  A pearl.  You  don’t  believe  me?  1 
1 expected  as  much.  But  my  revenge  is  that  as  soon  as  you  see  it,  you’ll  grab  it 
I and  have  it  made  into  a shirt  button,  that  is,  if  you’re  not  married,  because  a 
pearl  this  large  is  really  best  suited  to  adorn  a lady’s  neck.” 

He  has  a prophetic  side  as  well,  such  as  when  he  predicts  the  invention  of  a 
. new  form  of  energy  that  will  bring  about  the  earth’s  demise,  or  when  he  refers 
to  the  creation  of  a new  capital  of  Brazil,  or  in  a cronica  dedicated  to  the  twen- 
! tieth  century.  He  contemplated  the  future  and  hazarded  a few  guesses.  But,  as 
he  liked  to  preach,  “let  us  be  true  to  our  own  century  and  to  our  own  language.” 
After  the  death  of  his  beloved  Carolina,  his  cronicas  took  a somber  turn. 
And  as  he  grew  older,  his  philosophical  side  predominated  over  his  light- 
hearted side.  His  texts  became  denser,  fuller,  deeper. 
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XIV. 

By  writing  about  the  most  mundane  of  subjects  on  an  almost  daily  basis, 
Machado  de  Assis  became  an  increasingly  engaged  writer.  His  cronicas  have 
extraordinary  documentary  value.  They  not  only  document  an  entire  time 
period,  they  also  refute  those  who  accuse  Machado  of  being  detached  from 
reality,  distant  from  the  world,  alienated. 

XV. 

“Adjectives  come  and  go;  nouns  stay.” 


Ana  Miranda  is  one  of  the  most  important  contemporary  Brazilian  writers.  She  is  the 
author  of  sixteen  books,  including  novels,  poems,  and  others  genres.  Her  first  novel,  enti- 
tled Boca  do  Inferno  {Bay  of  All  Saints  & Every  Conceivable  Sin,  Viking,  1991),  was  pub- 
lished in  1989,  and  was  translated  in  various  countries.  For  this  book,  she  was  awarded 
the  Jabuti  prize  in  1990.  Among  other  books,  she  has  also  published  Desmundo  (adapted 
to  the  cinema  by  Alain  Fresnot);  Amrik,  and  Dias  & Dias  (winner  of  the  Jabuti  and  the 
Academia  Brasileira  de  Letras  de  Fic^ao  prizes  for  2003).  She  collaborates  with  the  maga- 
zine Caros  amigos  and  writes  for  other  magazines  and  newspapers  as  well.  She  was  a visit- 
ing writer  at  Stanford  University  in  1998.  Her  literary  work  is  registered  in  Kindlers 
Literaturlexicorr,  and  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  1991  edition.  Her  novel  Boca  do 
Inferno  was  included  in  the  list  of  the  hundred  best  Portuguese-language  novels  of  the 
twentieth  century.  For  more  information,  see:  www.anamirandaliteratura.hpgvip.com.br 


Quincas  Borba  in  A Estagao 


Marcus  Vinicius  Nogueira  Soares 
Translated  by  Rebecca  J.  Atencio 


Abstract.  I his  essay  proposes  a study  ot  the  novel  Qidncas  Borba  by 
I taking  into  account  the  uniqueness  related  to  the  conditions  derived  from 
its  serialized  publication  in  A Estagao  between  the  years  of  1886  and 
1891.  It  is  argued  that  such  a circumstance  implies  specific  patterns  of 
readership  usually  overlooked  by  literary  criticism. 


On  1 5 June  1 886,  the  periodical  A Estagao\  Jornal llustrado para  a Famtlia  began 
serializing  the  novel  Qidncas  Borba.  At  first  it  may  seem  surprising  to  know  that 
this  biweekly  digest,  issued  by  the  distinguished  Lombaerts  publishing  house, 
: was  dedicated  to  matters  of  fashion,  with  illustrations  and  advertisements  show- 
ing readers  how  to  imitate  the  latest  Parisian  styles.  What  is  even  more  surpris- 
; ing  to  learn  is  the  fact  that  Machado  de  Assis  not  only  wrote  the  novel  in  ques- 
tion, he  was  also  a diligent  collaborator  in  the  magazine  from  its  inception  in 
1879.  In  addition  to  Quincas  Borba,  which  alone  suffices  as  testimony  to  the 
importance  of  this  partnership,  I recall  two  other  texts,  “O  alienista”  and  Casa 
Velha.^  The  list  would  be  longer  if  I included  his  short  stories,  even  if  I limited 
I myself  only  to  those  that  later  appeared  in  Papeis  avulsos  and  Historias  sem  datas. 
j Further,  as  Marlyse  Meyer  points  out,  Machado  de  Assis’  participation  can  be 
j traced  back  to  the  transformation  of  the  French  magazine  La  saison,  published 
in  Brazil  beginning  in  1 872,  into  A Estagao,  as  it  would  be  called  after  1879.  The 
1 new  format  included  a literary  section  most  likely  directed  by  the  author  of  Dom 
! Casmurro  himself,  not  to  mention  his  role  in  elaborating  texts  that  were  not 
! strictly  literary  in  nature,  such  as  editorials  and  so  forth  (Meyer  76). 
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Without  a doubt,  Machado  de  Assis’  constant  presence  in  a fashion  pub- 
lication can  cause  some  surprise  when  we  consider  that  the  writer  in  question 
is  the  revolutionary  author  of  the  Memorias postumas  de  Bras  Cubas,  although 
his  activity  in  A Estagao  predates  the  publication  of  that  title.  This  is  all  the 
more  true  taking  into  account  that  the  result  of  his  cooperation  corresponds 
to  a work  such  as  Quincas  Borba.  Perhaps  no  reader  will  be  surprised  to  dis- 
cover in  the  same  magazine  the  ornate  texts  of  Olavo  Bilac,  Raimundo 
Correa,  Alberto  de  Oliveira,  Artur  Azevedo,  Lticio  de  Mendonga,  and  Luiz 
Murat,  among  other  highly-respected  representatives  of  the  Parnassian 
school,  authors  who  would  later  share  with  Machado  the  title  of  founding 
members  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters. 2 

It  could  be  argued,  moreover,  that  the  cause  for  our  surprise  is  merely  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a fashion  publication.  Yet  ever  since  A mao  e a luva 
Machado  had  been  publishing  his  novels,  including  Bras  Cubas,  in  periodicals, 
and  therefore  it  should  not  seem  at  all  unusual  for  him  to  do  so  once  again. 
This  argument  does  not  present  problems  when  we  think  of  A mao  e a luva, 
Helena,  and  laid  Garcia,  novels  with  narrative  structures  that  are  conducive  to 
publication  in  serialized  chapters,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Bras  Cubas. 
The  latter  is  a different  case  entirely  because  the  Revista  brasileira  in  which  it 
appeared  was  an  eminently  literary  publication  that  printed  the  latest  critical 
and  historiographical  writings  of  the  time.  Thus,  a narrative  experiment  such 
as  Machado  de  Assis’  1880  novel  was  not  at  all  out  of  place  in  its  pages. 

Considering  the  five  Machadian  novels  that  first  publicly  appeared  in 
periodicals,  I can  reduce  the  arguments  and  counterarguments  above  to  a sin- 
gle formulation:  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Quincas  Borba  does  not  share  the  same 
narrative  pattern  as  the  three  novels  that  immediately  preceded  Bras  Cubas, 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  by  closely  following  the  experiments  inaugurated  by 
the  latter,  the  story  of  Rubiao  finds  itself  dislocated  inside  a vehicle  that  is  a 
priori  inadequate  to  this  type  of  experimentation.  This  inadequacy  becomes 
even  more  obvious  if  we  compare  A Estagao  with  the  newspapers  in  which 
Machado  published  his  novels  between  1874  and  1878,  O globo  and  O 
cruzeiro.^  This  rapid  formulation  seems  to  fully  justify  the  effect  of  surprise 
caused  by  the  incongruence  of  what  can  be  considered  the  “right”  text  in  the 
“wrong”  place,  although  the  strength  of  this  argument  is  based  on  the  omis- 
sion of  the  following  question:  under  what  conditions  of  publication  and 
reception  does  this  supposed  incongruence  produce  the  effect  of  surprise? 
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As  everything  seems  to  indicate,  the  reaction  of  surprise  can  he  attributed  to 
trends  in  critical  reception  established  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  which  the 
appreciation  of  Machado’s  work  is  associated  almost  exclusively  with  the 
reading  of  his  texts  in  hook  form.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  modes  of 
publishing  literary  texts  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  periodical  (where 
innumerable  authors,  from  Joaquim  Manuel  de  Macedo  to  Jose  de  Alencar, 
were  consecrated  even  before  Machado),  does  not  appear  to  figure  as  one  of 
the  aspects  highlighted  in  the  critical  approach  to  his  work,  except  when  the 
analytical  focus  is  on  his  strictly  journalistic  production,  the  cronica.  It  is  as 
if  Machado  acted  in  fields  that  were  absolutely  distinct  and  separate  from 
each  other,  to  the  extent  that  the  exercise  of  one  career  could  be  detrimental 
to  the  other,  as  suggested  by  Jose  Verfssimo:  “He  was  never  a journalist, 
except  in  passing  and  without  sacrificing  his  literary  personality...”  (154). 

Under  this  prism,  the  research  begun  in  1958,  sponsored  by  the  Comissao 
Machado  de  Assis  (Machado  de  Assis  Commission)  to  elaborate  critical  editions 
of  a large  portion  of  his  work,  opened  new  interpretative  possibilities.^  Aside  from 
its  task  of  establishing  reliable  texts,  which  in  itself  attests  to  the  importance  of 
the  enterprise,  the  Commission  also  made  some  previously  unpublished  materi- 
als accessible  for  the  first  time,  in  particular  a volume  in  the  form  of  an  appendix 
with  the  entire  text  of  Qiiincas  Borba  as  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  A Estagdo 
between  the  years  1886  and  1891.  Despite  the  importance  of  this  volume,  the 
repercussion  was  not  immediate.  In  1986,  John  Gledson  emphasized  the  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  serialized  and  book  versions  when  he  wrote:  “ [it  is] 
surprising  that  there  is  no  reliable,  systematic  description  of  the  alterations  made 
by  Machado”  (69).  So  as  not  to  say  that  the  Commission’s  research  went  com- 
pletely unnoticed,  Gledson  mentions  two  essays  based  on  the  appendix  edition 
of  Qidncas  Borba:  Augusto  Meyer’s  from  1964,  and  John  Kinnear’s  from  1976. 

Years  later,  in  1993,  the  scholar  Marlyse  Meyer  became  Interested  in  the 
different  versions  of  Qiiincas  Borba,  and  not  because  of  the  appendix — 
according  to  Meyer,  she  learned  of  its  existence  from  Gledson’s  text  only  after 
having  begun  her  own  research.  Upon  coming  across  A Estagao  in  the  course 
of  a project  on  nineteenth-century  feminine  periodicals,  Meyer  delved  into 
reading  the  biweekly  magazine  published  by  Lombaerts  with  the  purpose  of 


satisfying  my  curiosity:  what  tidbits  did  such  an  obviously  feminine  magazine 
offer  to  feed  the  imagination  of  its  “gentle  readers?”  The  answer  was  unexpected. 
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These  were  delicacies  of  the  highest  order,  since,  from  the  first  number,  I discov- 
ered that  their  assiduous  producer  was  none  other  than  Machado  de  Assis.  (73) 

Her  surprise  led  her  on  a different  path  than  what  she  had  originally 
intended.  Meyers  astonishment  only  increased  with  each  new  discovery  of 
Machado’s  presence  in  A Estagdo:  “and,  on  1 5 June  1 886,  what  EMOTION! 
All  the  more  so  because  I was  caught  completely  unaware  when  I came  across 
Chapters  I and  II  of  Qtiincas  Borbci'  (95). 

My  interest  in  the  testimony  of  a researcher  of  Meyer’s  stature  dearly  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  she  was  initially  unaware  that  Quincas  Borba 
had  first  been  published  in  A Estagao.  In  my  view,  her  research  seeks  to  fill  the 
void  left  by  the  brief  critical  fortune  of  the  appendix,  a void  that  reflects  the 
relative  lack  of  attention  paid  to  the  publication  conditions  surrounding  the 
first  printing  of  Quincas  Borba.  In  this  sense,  what  seems  fundamental  in 
Meyer’s  text  is  how  the  previously  unknown  fact  of  the  novel’s  debut  in  A 
Estagdo  does  not  become  merely  a piece  of  information  that  disappears  once 
it  has  been  mentioned,  no  longer  figuring  as  a constitutive  element  of  the 
comparative  research  of  the  different  versions.  Instead,  its  continued  rele- 
vance leads  Meyer  to  formulate  the  following  question:  “what  part  did  the 
magazine  itself  play  in  Machado’s  imaginary  construction,  given  the  pecu- 
liarities of  magazine  publishing  in  which  the  composition  and  writing  of  the 
text  are  serialized  and  thus  fragmented?”  (74). 

In  what  follows,  I will  try  to  answer  that  question. 

Quincas  Borba  in  A Estagao 

Qiincas  Borba  was  published  between  the  dates  of  15  June  1886  and  15 
September  1891,  meaning  that  its  text  was  printed  in  a total  of  93  numbers 
of  A Estagao.  Between  these  two  dates,  one  hundred  and  twenty  sections  were 
issued  and  thus  the  novel  was  absent  from  thirty-two  of  them. 5 The  chapters 
appeared  in  the  literary  section,  sharing  space  with  poems  by  the  previously 
mentioned  Parnassian  writers  as  well  as  with  the  short  stories  of  Artur 
Azevedo  and  I.  S.,*^  to  mention  only  a few  of  the  most  consistent  contribu- 
tors. There  were  also  book  reviews  and  cronicas,  along  with  the  prominently- 
placed  “Croniqueta”  section  signed  by  “Eloy,  the  hero,”  a pseudonym  that 
Meyer  attributes  to  Artur  Azevedo.  At  times,  the  Machadian  text  occupied 
three  columns,  with  eight  chapters  printed  in  a single  edition,  such  as  on  31 
August  1891.  On  other  occasions,  as  it  appeared  in  an  illustrated  periodical. 
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I it  competed  for  space  with  large  gravures  that  fragmented  it  and  pushed  it  to 
I the  edges  of  the  page,  making  it  almost  imperceptible  to  readers. 

^ As  previously  mentioned,  Qiiincas  Borba  was  not  the  first  fictional  work 
j by  Machado  to  appear  in  A Estagao.  It  followed  by  three  and  a half  months 
^ the  last  chapter  of  Casa  Velha  (concluded  on  28  February  1886),  a text  that 
! took  Machado  more  than  a year  to  complete,  given  that  its  first  chapter  came 
I out  on  1 5 January  1 885.  Of  the  longer  texts,  “O  alienista,”  published  between 
! 15  October  1881  and  15  March  1882,  Is  also  worthy  of  note. 

I Of  all  the  aspects  pointed  out  here,  the  one  that  most  attracts  our  atten- 
I tion  is  the  length  of  time  it  took  for  Machado  to  finish  Quincas  Borba,  a 
period  of  five  years  and  three  months.  Such  a long  duration  would  be  desir- 
able for  a serialized  story  from  the  perspective  of  editorial  strategy,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  increasingly  pique  the  Interest  of  readers  and  encourage 
them  to  renew  their  subscriptions;  the  text  could,  depending  on  Its  popular- 
ity, even  bring  in  new  subscriptions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a periodical  with 
a biweekly  distribution,  such  a stratagem  could  backfire;  If  it  faileci  to  hold 
the  reader’s  attention,  a long  narrative  could  cause  readers  to  lose  interest  and 
stop  following  the  story,  or  even  to  cancel  their  subscription  altogether. 

To  what,  then,  can  we  attribute  the  five  years  and  three  months  that  it 
took  Machado  to  complete  Qiiincas  Borba^. 

In  a recent  essay,  Leopoldo  de  Oliveira  proposes  that  Machado  de  Assis 
underwent  a “creative  crisis”  in  the  novel  genre  between  the  appearances  of 
Memorias  postumas  de  Bras  Cubas  and  Qiiincas  Borba  (Oliveira  43-44).  This 
crisis  would  have  stemmed  from  the  author’s  attempt  to  avoid  simply  repeat- 
ing in  the  latter  the  formal  innovations  established  in  the  former  without, 
however,  completely  omitting  them  either.  This  argument  Is  based  on  the 
long  period  of  time  that  separates  the  two  novels  and  on  the  different  dura- 
tions of  the  serial  publication  of  each:  nine  months  in  1880  for  the  first;  five 
years  and  three  months  for  the  second. 

In  fact,  between  Resurreigdo  and  Memorias,  Machado  had  been  publishing 
on  a regular  basis  a new  novel  approximately  every  two  years.  After  that  he 
did  not  maintain  the  same  regularity  and  oscillated  between  an  interval  of 
four  or  five  years,  even  taking  eight  years  to  complete  Dom  Casmurro,  which 
came  out  In  1899.^  Could  it  be  that  Machado  faced  yet  another  creative 
impasse,  this  time  as  a result  of  Rubiao’s  story,  and  out  of  which  Bentinho’s 
account  was  the  formal  result?  It  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  this  question 
here,  as  it  exceeds  the  scope  of  the  present  essay.  I will  limit  myself  to  observ- 
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ing,  without  specific  reference  to  Quincas  Borba,  that  the  increase  in  the  tem- 
poral lapse  between  the  novels  published  after  1880  could  have  other  causes. 

As  for  the  duration  of  publication,  a brief  comparison  of  the  two  novels 
can  he  elucidative.  As  is  well  known,  Memorias  postumas  de  Bras  Cubas 
appeared  in  the  Revista  brasileirah^xyNttn  15  March  and  15  December  1880. 
Of  the  nineteen  sections  published  during  this  period,  the  text  was  absent  on 
only  two  occasions,  15  June  and  15  November.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
text  in  terms  of  page  numbers  is  also  worthy  of  note:  between  page  nine — 
which  occurred  only  once,  on  15  May  1880 — and  page  nineteen. 

Turning  to  Quincas  Borba,  the  material  conditions  of  publication  are 
obviously  quite  different.  Even  if  we  discount  all  the  times  when  the  chapters 
did  not  appear  in  A Estagao,  the  novel  would  not  have  reached  its  conclusion 
in  less  than  three  years  and  ten  months.  A simple  observation  appears  to  jus- 
tify this  unusual  length:  the  place  reserved  for  the  serial  in  the  literary  section 
hardly  takes  up  three  pages,  and  even  then  those  pages  are  not  always  filled 
by  text  alone,  but  often  share  space  with  gravures.  The  reduced  size  of  the 
allotted  space  is  even  more  obvious  when  we  take  into  account  that  until  the 
first  major  interruption  in  publication,  between  31  May  and  31  October 
1888,  the  novel  was  only  absent  five  times:  31  May  and  31  October,  1887; 
15  March,  30  April,  and  15  May  1888.^ 

In  terms  of  the  narrative  sequence,  the  interruption  occurs  in  chapter 
XCVll  when  Rubiao,  during  a visit  to  the  Palhas’  home — to  pay  his  respects 
following  the  death  of  D.  Maria  Augusta — feeds  the  suspicion  of  Sofia’s  pos- 
sible adultery  after  learning  about  the  story  of  Harmonia  Street — recounted 
by  the  coachman  three  chapters  before.  After  almost  two  years  of  uninter- 
rupted publication,  the  novel  had  not  even  reached  its  halfway  point,  even 
though  this  length  of  time  is  already  approximately  double  that  taken  to  pub- 
lish Memorias  in  the  Revista  brasileira.  If  I add  to  the  comparison  another 
text,  Casa  Velha  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  prolonged  for  more  than  a year 
in  the  pages  of  A Estagdo,  despite  being  shorter  than  the  narrative  of  Bras 
Cubas),  then  we  can  clearly  see  that  Machado  had  a very  limited  amount  of 
space  at  his  disposal  in  which  to  incorporate  his  texts. 

To  summarize,  the  hypothesis  of  a “creative  crisis”  measured  by  the  five 
year,  three  month  duration  of  the  novel  is  not  supported  by  what  we  know 
about  the  material  conditions  of  the  novel’s  publication. 

Something  similar  is  found  in  John  Gledson’s  reading.  Basing  his  inter- 
pretation of  Machadian  realism  in  Quincas  Borba  on  a comparison  of  the  two 
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versions,  Gledson  attempts  to  show  that  Machado’s  intent  was  to  “fictionally 
reproduce  the  political  crisis”  (69)  of  the  late  1 860s,  a decade  characterized 
by  having  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and  of  which  the  War  of 
Paraguay  (1864-1870)  and  the  “Lei  do  Ventre  Livre”  (“Law  of  the  Free 
Womb,”  1871)  are  the  most  obvious  symptoms.  The  decisive  point  on  which 
he  constructs  his  analysis  pertains  to  the  second  and  final  major  interruption 
of  the  novel,  between  31  July  and  30  November  1 889,  when  Machado  would 
have  presumably  “reached  the  point  of  concluding  publication”  (74).  Based 
on  this,  Gledson  states  that  the  process  of  writing  Qiuncas  Borba  can  be 
divided  into  three  stages:  before  and  after  July  of  1889  and  the  final  version 
of  the  book  in  1891.  In  other  words,  during  the  first  stage  of  writing  his  text 
Machado  could  not  find  the  realist  tweak  necessary  to  fictionalize  the  crisis, 
something  which  was  only  possible  after  November.  This  change  occurs  as  a 
result  of  the  adaptation  of  the  political  situation,  which  until  July  seemed 
anachronistic  in  relation  to  the  historical  period,  and  the  transformation  of 
Rubiao  into  a representative  of  that  period: 

By  identifying  Rubiao  with  the  Empire  and  its  contradictory  impulses  of  conser- 
vatism and  progress  [...]  Machado  situates  his  character’s  schizophrenia  within 

the  most  suitable  social  context  of  the  moment  (that  is,  for  1868-71).  (109) 

Though  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  question  the  validity  of  Gledson’s  realist 
conjectures,  I believe  that  identifying  some  of  the  f)roblems  arising  from  his 
approach,  which  is  characterized  by  a search  within  the  text  for  clues  to  the 
author’s  project  of  revealing  the  “true  nature  of  society”  (75),  can  be  benefi- 
cial with  respect  to  those  aspects  of  particular  interest  to  my  own  study.  Let 
us  consider  a brief  example  before  continuing. 

Observing  the  addition  made  by  Machado  in  chapter  XXI  of  the  book’s 
first  edition  (XXIV  in  A Estagao),  in  which  the  first  encounter  between 
Rubiao  and  the  Palhas  in  the  train  in  Vassouras  is  narrated,  Gledson  not  only 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  passage  corroborates  the  historical  adapta- 
tion mentioned  above  (mainly  in  that  which  has  to  do  with  slavery),  he  also 
highlights  a small  detail  related  to  the  couple’s  motivation  for  taking  the  trip: 
“Palha,  who  arrived  from  Vassouras,  where,  doubtless,  he  had  not  been  on  vaca- 
tion, obviously  has  an  interest  in  the  continuation  of  slavery”  (93-94,  my 
emphasis).  Although  he  admits  that  Machado  himself  does  not  mention  the 
purpose  of  the  excursion  in  the  text,  the  essayist  believes  that  the  suggestion 
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of  a trip  for  pleasure  rather  than  business,  as  indicated  by  the  subtle  presence 
of  “baskets  and  packages  with  souvenirs”  (Assis,  Qiiincas  133),  is  a technique 
used  to  “deceive  the  reader:  much  later,  we  learn  that  ‘Sofia  is  his  companion 
on  these  [business]  travels’”  (93).  Gledson’s  certainty  on  this  point  gives  rise 
to  a question:  does  the  passing  reference  to  the  souvenirs  necessarily  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  a business  trip?  Not  at  all,  because  even  if  the  excursion  were 
of  a commercial  nature,  that  would  not  preclude  the  couple  from  bringing 
home  the  souvenirs  mentioned.  In  this  sense,  far  from  trying  to  deceive  the 
reader,  the  presence  of  this  apparently  superfluous  detail  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  linked  to  the  function  of  producing,  within  the  atmosphere  of  realism, 
what  Barthes  calls  the  “reality  effect,”  in  which  the  represented  element  is 
“the  category  of ‘the  real’  (and  not  its  contingent  contents)”  (Barthes  148). 

If  we  return  to  Gledson’s  reading  of  the  1889  interruption,  which  is  the  key 
element  of  his  interpretation,  we  can  clearly  see  the  difficulties  that  this  method 
presents  when  applied  to  a serialized  text.  It  is  curious  that  he  states,  as  I have 
previously  quoted,  that  Machado  had  reached  the  point  of  concluding  publi- 
cation. At  no  time  during  my  own  consultations  of  A Estagao  did  I observe  the 
presence  of  any  text  or  note  that  justified  such  an  interpretation;  the  text  is  sus- 
pended in  July  and  reappears  in  November  without  any  explanation  whatso- 
ever. Moreover,  the  pause  in  1889  was  neither  the  first  nor  even  the  longest: 
three  and  a half  months  as  opposed  to  four  and  a half  months  in  1888.  But  for 
Gledson  what  reinforces  the  greater  importance  of  the  second  suspension  is  the 
fact  that  the  novel  recommences  with  number  GVI  instead  of  following  the 
logical  sequence  with  chapter  GXXII,  thus  making  the  “serialized  novel  incom- 
prehensible to  the  reader”  (74).  Nevertheless,  as  Meyer  points  out,  “the  reader 
of  the  serialized  novel,  much  like  the  soap  opera  aficionado,  probably  does  not 
pay  much  attention  to  chapter  numbers;  what  really  matters  Is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  story”  (100).  This  assumption  seems  very  probable  with  respect  to 
Qiiincas  Borba,  given  that  similar  errors  can  be  found  practically  from  the 
beginning — the  first  of  which  occurred  on  15  November  1886. 

Gonsidering  the  diversity  of  texts  with  which  the  account  of  Rubiao’s  mis- 
fortunes shared  the  pages  of  the  literary  section  (including,  obviously,  the 
gravures),  and  the  resulting  variation  in  the  quantity  of  space  occupied  by  its 
chapters,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  establish  the  production  and  publica- 
tion dynamic  followed  by  Machado.  With  a book,  the  text  becomes  materi- 
ally accessible  to  the  reader  as  a readymade  object.  By  contrast,  the  author 
publishing  his  text  in  a magazine  or  a newspaper  faces  potential  distractions 
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throughout  the  writing  process,  from  personal  problems  to  technical  diffi- 
culties in  publication.  These  distractions  can  often  interfere  with  the  text’s 
legibility  and,  in  extreme  cases,  preclude  its  full  realization. Returning  to  the 
previous  quote  from  Meyer,  we  can  add  that  the  inconsistencies  pertaining  to 
the  characteristic  demands  of  magazine  publishing  encompass  not  only  that 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  author’s  “imaginary  construction,”  but  also 
that  which  refers  to  the  material  conditions  of  reading  the  text. 

In  this  sense,  any  comparison  of  the  different  versions  of  Quincas  Borha 
(or  at  least  one  that  does  not  aim  to  establish  a text  that  is  faithful  to  autho- 
rial intention)  should  take  Into  account  the  Inconsistencies  that  characterize 
texts  published  in  periodicals.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  when  it 
comes  to  a publication  such  as  the  appendix  containing  the  Initial  version  of 
Quincas  Borba\  the  simple  transcription  of  the  text  in  A Estagao  into  book 
format  implies  a change  in  the  material  aspects  of  its  inscription,  since  “the 
‘same’  text,  fixed  in  terms  of  word  content,  is  not  the  ‘same’  if  the  mode  of 
transmission  to  readers,  listeners,  or  spectators  changes”  (Chartier  123). 

Thus,  considering  these  differences,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  a reader 
in  the  1880s  was  not  surprised  to  find  his  beloved  “Machadinho”  in  the  pages 
oi  A Estagao.^^ 

Outline  Of  The  Chapters  In  A Estagao:  Jornal  llustrado  Para  A Famflia 


Year/Month  Chapters  Observations 


1886 

JUNE 

15  I and  II 

30  III-V 

JULY 

15  VI- IX 

31  X-XIV 

AUGUST 

15  XIV  (cont.)-X\aiI 

31  XIX-XXII 

SEPTEMBER 

15  XXII(cont.)-XXV 

30  XXVI-XXVIII 

OCTOBER 

15  XXVIII  (conr.)  and  XXIX 

31  XXX-XXXII 
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Year/Month 

Chapters 

Observations 

NOVEMBER 

15 

XXXl-XXXV 

Numbering  error;  subsequent 
chapters  also  reflect  this  error. 

31 

XXXVI-XXXVIII 

DECEMBER 

15 

XXXIX-XLI 

31 

XLI  (cont.)  and  XLII 

1887 

JANUARY 

15 

- 

The  collection  in  the  National 
Library  does  not  have  a Literary 
Section  for  this  day. 

31 

XLVIII-  L 

EEBRUARY 

15 

L 

28 

L (cont.)-  LIII 

MARCH 

15 

LIV-  LVIl 

31 

LVI  (cont.)  and  LVII 

Numbering  error;  subsequent 
chapters  also  reflect  this  error. 

APRIL 

15 

LXII  (?) 

Chapters  LVIII-LXI  have  not 
been  recovered.  The  chapter  from 
this  day  did  not  appear  in  full, 
but,  considering  the  continuity 
with  the  following  chapter,  it  is 
possible  to  call  it  Chapter  LXIL 

30 

LXIII  and  LXIV 

MAY 

15 

LXIV  (cont.)  and  LX\^ 

31 

The  Literar)'  Section  is  incomplete, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  novel 
did  not  appear  on  this  day. 

JUNE 

15 

LX\1  - LX\ail 

30 

LXATII  (cont.) 

JULY 

15 

LXIX 

31 

LXIX  (cont.)-  LXXI 

AUGUST 

15 

LXXII-  LXX\^ 

31 

LXXV  (cont.) 

SEPTEMBER 

15 

LXX\^  (cont.)-  LXX\dI 

30 

LXX\dII  and  LXXIX 
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Year/Month 

Chapters 

Observations 

OCTOBER 

It 

31 

LXXIX  (com.)  and  LXXX 

Lhe  Literary  Section  is  incomplete, 
blit  it  is  probable  that  the  novel 
did  not  appear  on  this  day. 

NOVEMBER 

15 

30 

EXXX  (com.) 

LXXX  (com.)  and  LXXXI 

DECEMBER 

15 

31 

LXXXII 

LXXXIl  (com.)  and  LXXXIIl 

1888 

JANUARY 

15 

31 

LXXXIII  (com.) 
LXXXI V-  LXXXVI 

EEBRUARY 

15 

29 

LXXXVIl 

LXXXVI  1 1 and  LXXXIX 

MARCH 

15 

31 

XC 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 

APRIL 

15 

30 

XCI-XCIII 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 

MAY 

15 

31 

XCIV-XCVII 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 

Last  chapters  before  the  four  and 
a half  month  interruption. 

OCTOBER 

31 

XCVI-XCVIII 

Publication  recommences. 
Numbering  error:  it  should  begin 
with  XCVIII  and  end  with  C. 
Subsequent  chapters  also  reflect 
this  error. 

NOVEMBER 

15 

30 

xcix-  cm 
CIV-  evil 

DECEMBER 

15 

31 

evil  I-  CXI 
CXI  I-  cxv 

1889 

JANUARY 

15 

31 

CXI  I and  CXI  1 1 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 
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Year/Month 

Chapters 

Observations 

FEBRUARY 

15 

d'he  novel  did  not  appear. 

28 

CXI  I 

MARCH 

15 

CXIII 

31 

CXIV 

APRIL 

15 

CXV-  CXVIII 

30 

- 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 

MAY 

15 

The  National  Library  does  not 
have  the  Literary  Section,  but 
from  what  follows  on  6/15  it  is 
probable  that  the  novel  did  not 
appear  on  this  day. 

31 

- 

Idem. 

JUNE 

15 

CXVII  (cont.)  - CXIX 

30 

CXIX  (cont.) 

JULY 

15 

- 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 

31 

CXX-  CXXII 

Last  chapters  before  the  three 
and  a half  month  interruption. 

NOVEMBER 

30 

CVI-  CIX 

Publication  recommences. 

DECEMBER 

15 

CX-  CXIII 

31 

CXIV  and  CXV 

1890 

JANUARY 

- 

15 

CXVI-  CXVIII 

31 

CXVIII  (cont.) 

EEBRUARY 

15 

CXVIII  (cont.)  and  CXX 

28 

CXXI  - CXXV 

MARCH 

15 

CXXVI  I - CXXXI 

Numbering  error:  it  should  be 

CXXVI. 

31 

CXXXII  - CXXXVI 

APRIL 

15 

CXXXVII  and  CXXX\dII 

30 

- 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 

MAY 

15 

CXXXIX  - CXLI 

31 

CXLII  - CXLV 
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Year/Month 

Chapters 

Observations 

JUNE 

15 

30 

CXLVI  - CXI  VI 11 

'Lhe  novel  did  not  appear. 

JULY 

15 

31 

CXLVI  - CXLIX 
CXLIX  (cont.)  - CUV 

Repeats  the  numbering  from  6/15. 

AUGUST 

15 

31 

CLII  and  CLIII 
CLII  (cont.) 

Numbering  error. 

SEPTEMBER 

15 

30 

CLII  (cont.)  - CLVI 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 

OCTOBER 

15 

31 

CLV-CLVII 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 

NOVEMBER 

15 

30 

CLVI  - CLVI  11 
CLIX-CLXI 

DECEMBER 

15 

31 

CLXI  - CLXIV 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 

1891 

JANUARY 

15 

31 

CLXV  - CLX\ai 
CLX\aiI  - CLXX 

EEBRUARY 

15 

28 

CLXXI 

CLXXII  and  CLXXIII 

MARCH 

15 

31 

CLXXII  - CLXXV 
CLXXVI  - CLXXXI 

APRIL 

15 

30 

CLXXXI  - CLXXXI  I 
CLXXXIII  - CLXXXIV 

MAY 

15 

31 

CLXXXV  - CLXXXVII 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 

JUNE 

15 

30 

CL.XXXVIII  - CLXXXIX 
CXC  - CXCIV 

AUGUST 

15 

31 

CXCII  - CXCIX 

The  novel  did  not  appear. 
Numbering  error. 

SEPTEMBER 

15 

CC-CCII 
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Notes 

^ Here  I follow  John  Gledson’s  suggesrion  that  Casa  Velha  is  a novel,  not  a short  story. 

^ It  is  also  worth  mentioning  other  collaborators  in  A Esta<;ao  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Academy:  l.uiz  Delfino,  Julia  Lopes  de  Almeida,  Moraes  Silva,  and  Pardal  Mallet.  The  lat- 
ter, having  died  three  years  before  the  Academy’s  founding,  was  chosen  by  Pedro  Rabelo  as  the 
patron  of  seat  number  30  (Mallet  12). 

^ In  O glob  O'.  A mao  e a luva  (26  Sept.  1874  to  3 Nov.  1874);  and  Helena  (6  Aug.  1876  to 
1 1 Sept.  1876);  in  O cruzeiro:  laid  Garcia  (1  Jan.  1878  to  2 Mar.  1878). 

^ The  “Comissao  de  Machado  de  Assis”  was  created  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture  in  1958  and  was  composed  by  Austregesilo  de  Ataide,  Jose  Renato  Santos  Pereira, 
Antonio  Candido  de  Melo  e Sousa,  Antonio  Houaiss,  Antonio  Chediak,  Augusto  Meyer, 
Aurelio  Buarque  de  Holanda  Ferreira,  Barreto  Filho,  Brito  Broca,  Celso  Ferreira  da  Cunha, 
Giro  dos  Anjos,  Eugenio  Gomes,  J.  Galante  de  Sousa,  Jose  Simeao  Leal,  Liicia  Miguel  Pereira, 
Marco  Aurelio  de  Moura  Matos,  Mario  Gonsalves  de  Matos  e Peregrino  Junior.  The  Machado 
de  Assis  Commission  was  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  critical  editions  of  Machado  works, 
which  were  published  by  Instituto  Nacional  do  Livro  and  Civilizagao  Brasileira. 

5 In  order  to  facilitate  the  visualization  of  the  publication  dates,  I have  included  an  outline 
of  the  chapters  in  A Esta^ao  at  the  end  of  this  essay. 

^ Unfortunately,  I have  been  unable  to  identify  the  author. 

^ The  dates  are  as  follows:  Qiiincas  Borba  (1891),  Dom  Casmurro  (1899),  Esau  e Jaco 
( 1 904),  and  Memorial  de  Aires  ( 1 908). 

^ I base  the  reference  to  these  two  dates  in  1887  on  the  chapter  plots,  since  the  National 
Library  does  not  have  the  complete  supplements  from  those  days.  See  chapter  outline  at  the 
end  of  this  essay.  See  also  Ana  Claudia  Suriani  da  Silva’s  essay  in  this  volume.  In  her  research, 
she  has  found  some  of  the  so-called  “missing  chapters.” 

As  an  example,  the  publication  of  Jose  de  Alencar’s  A Viuvinha  in  the  Didrio  do  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  interrupted  in  1 857  when  the  author’s  brother  allowed  one  of  the  chapters  to  appear 
prematurely  in  the  cronicas  s,ccuon.  Later,  in  1860,  the  entire  novel  was  published  in  book  form 
(Alencar  Ixxviii). 

Machadinho  (“little  Machado”)  is  the  nickname  used  by  A Estagdo  on  30  September 
1880,  n°  18,  upon  announcing  the  debut  of  Memorias postumas  de  Brds  Cubas. 
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Reception 


A Season  in  Casa  Verde 


Alfred  Mac  Adam 


I first  read  Machado  de  Assis’  novels  with  Professor  Jack  Tomlins,  translator 
of  Mario  de  Andrade’s  Paulicaa  Desvairada,  as  an  undergraduate  at  Rutgers 
University.  1 realized  then  that  if  I was  ever  going  to  be  a Latinamericanist,  I 
would  have  to  assimilate  Machado’s  work.  The  chance  to  put  that  utopian 
project  into  practice  came  when  I was  an  assistant  professor  at  Yale 
University.  My  colleague  Emir  Rodriguez  Monegal,  who  had  himself  spent 
years  in  Brazil,  always  insisted  on  including  Brazilian  literature  in  his  courses 
on  Latin  American  literature,  and  I decided  to  follow  his  example. 

Teaching  Bras  Cubas  and  Dom  Casmurro  in  English  led  me  to  take  an 
interest  in  Machado  criticism,  so,  with  a grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  1 
went  to  Rio  in  the  summer  of  1971  to  read  all  the  criticism  on  Machado’s  nov- 
els by  his  Brazilian  contemporaries.  This  in  turn  led  me  to  write  on  an  early 
Machado  novel,  Resurreiqdo,  which  I felt  had  been  neglected  by  Machado  crit- 
ics. Returning  to  Yale,  I began  writing  my  second  book,  a study  of  the  Latin 
American  novel  in  terms  of  genre:  Here  my  study  of  Machado  proved  invalu- 
able, because  I could  see  that  his  satiric  vision,  especially  in  Bras  Cubas,  reap- 
pears in  the  Spanish  American  writers  of  the  Boom. 

I subsequently  became  interested  in  the  Latin  American  novella.  Again, 
Machado  became  the  point  of  departure  for  my  explorations  of  that  genre.  I 
was  taken  especially  by  “O  Alienista,”  an  incomplete  translation  of  which 
existed  in  English.  It  was  then  that  a strange  sequence  of  coincidences  began: 
I met  Andrew  Hoyem,  the  director  of  Arion  Press  in  San  Francisco,  who 
wanted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  include  an  illustrated  Latin  American  text  among 
his  artist  books,  and,  on  the  other,  to  commission  illustrations  from  the 
American  artist,  Carroll  Dunham. 
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Coincidence  became  method:  1 was  a friend  of  Dunham  and  had  trans- 
lated “O  Alienista,”  which  I intended  to  include  in  a course  whose  readings 
would  he  in  English.  Dunham  read  the  manuscript,  became  fascinated,  and 
immediately  began  producing  drawings.  Ultimately  he  selected  twelve  to  be 
included  with  the  translation,  and  the  book  appeared  in  1 998.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, that  was  the  Erst  time  Machado  had  appeared  in  English  in  an  illus- 
trated edition.  I later  translated  a less  well-known  Machado  novella,  “O 
Imortal,”  because  I was  working  on  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  whose  story  of  the 
same  title  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  Machado’s  work. 

Machado  de  Assis  for  me  is  the  greatest  Latin  American  writer  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I hope  that  through  translations,  teaching,  and  academic 
studies  I have  been  able  to  make  students  and  general  readers  here  in  the 
United  States  aware  of  his  tremendous  talent. 

Alfred  Mac  Adam  is  Professor  of  Latin  American  Literature  at  Barnard  College-Columbia 
University  and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Cultures.  He  is  a 
translator,  of  Machado  de  Assis,  Fernando  Pessoa,  Carlos  Fuentes,  and  others,  as  well  as  a 
critic — his  last  book,  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  was  Textual 
Confrontations.  He  is  currently  preparing  a comparative  study  of  the  novella  in  the  New 
World.  E-mail:  ajml9@columbia.edu 
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Machado  de  Assis 


Jose  Saramago 

Translated  by  Robert  Patrick  Newconnb 


I entered  the  world  ol:  Machado  de  Assis  through  the  door  of  the  Posthumous 
Memoirs  of  Bras  Cubas.  My  edition,  the  fourth,  published  in  1914  by  the 
Livraria  Gamier,  includes  a prologue  in  which  the  author  alludes  to  all  those 
writers  who  influenced  him  in  creating  Bras  Cubas,  a list  that  inevitably 
includes  Sterne  and  Xavier  de  Maistre.  All  writers,  whether  self-taught  like 
Machado,  or  kissed  on  the  face  by  the  muses  and  by  a furiously  intellectual 
mother,  like  Elias  Canetti,  are  the  children  of  their  readings,  and  of  them- 
selves. These  are  their  true  parents.  Now  if  1 recall  correctly,  Diderot  is  not 
mentioned  when  it  comes  time  to  list  Machado  de  Assis’  influences — and 
consequently  his  readings.  There  are  those  who  would  tell  me  that  if  Bras 
doesn’t  speak  of  Diderot  this  is  simply  because  he  would  not  have  read  him. 
Possibly.  But  no  one  can  remove  from  my  head  the  idea  that  then  it  was 
Diderot  who  read  Bras  Cubas  . . . 


Machado  de  Assis  in  Portugal 


Arnaldo  Saraiva 
Translated  by  Claire  Williams 


Abstract.  VWis  essay  studies  the  relationship  between  Machado  de  Assis’ 
work  and  Portugal.  It  suggests  that  this  relationship  is  much  more 
relevant  than  usually  assumed.  Both  the  son  and  husband  of  Portuguese 
women,  a good  friend  of  several  Portuguese,  and  a collaborator  in  various 
Portuguese  journals  and  cultural  magazines,  Machado  de  Assis  was  read 
and  admired  in  Portugal  Irom  at  least  1864.  In  the  last  few  decades, 
however,  with  the  publication  of  his  books  in  Portugal,  his  presence  has 
become  even  stronger  than  it  was  in  the  past. 


A great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  on  Machado  de  Assis’  links  with  for- 
eign cultures  or  literatures,  including  his  relationship  with  England  (Eugenio 
Gomes),  France  (Jean-Michel  Massa)  and  Germany  (Antonio  da  Fonseca 
Pimentel).  It  is  curious  to  note,  then,  that  his  relationship  with  the  literature 
and  culture  of  Portugal,  which  is  by  far  the  most  relevant,  still  awaits  a sys- 
tematic or  global  analysis.  Some  contributions  have  been  made  towards  this 
end,  however,  by  Raymond  Sayers,  who,  in  Onze  Estiidos  de  Literatura  Brasi- 
leira,  spoke  of  Machado’s  presence  “in  nineteenth-century  Portugal”  (123- 
142);  Pedro  Galheiros,  who,  in  a text  published  in  Travessia,  dealt  with 
“Machado  de  Assis’  reception  in  Portugal”  (“Machado”  52-95);  and  Joao  Alves 
das  Neves,  who,  in  Temas  Luso-Brasileiros,  made  a brief  reference — using, 
moreover,  information  gleaned  from  research  by  Jean-Michel  Massa  and  oth- 
ers— to  “Machado  de  Assis  and  the  Portuguese”  and  to  “Machado  de  Assis’ 
Portuguese  family.”  To  these  three  examples  we  could  add  other  more  limited 
ones  such  as  Gandido  Juca  Filho’s  work  on  both  Machado’s  “lusitanisms”  and 
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his  debt  to  Garrett,  the  writings  of  Guilherme  Santos  Neves  and  Othon  Costa 
on  the  relationship  between  Machado  de  Assis  and  Camilo,  as  well  as  studies 
by  numerous  other  authors  on  the  relationship  between  Machado  de  Assis  and 
E^a  de  Queiroz:  Joao  Caspar  Simoes,  Alberto  Machado  da  Rosa,  Heytor  Lyra, 
Arnaldo  Faro,  Wilson  Martins,  Beatriz  Berrini,  Marli  Fantini  Scarpeli,  Joao 
Camilo,  Pedro  Calheiros,  A.  Campos  Matos,  Lucette  Petit,  among  others. 

All  in  all,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  material  with  which  to  gauge  the  pres- 
ence of  Portuguese  culture  and  literature  in  the  life  and  work  of  an  author 
whose  mother  came  from  the  Azores,  whose  wife  came  from  Porto,  who  lived 
among  and  socialized  with  Portuguese  friends  throughout  his  childhood  and 
adolescence  (his  godmother  Maria  Jose  de  Mendon^a,  Francisco  Con9alves 
Braga,  Augusto  Emilio  Zaluar,  Francisco  Ramos  da  Paz,  Antonio  Moutinho  de 
Sousa,  Jose  Feliciano  de  Castilho,  Ernesto  Cibrao,  Faustino  Xavier  de  Novais, 
Furtado  Coelho,  Artur  Napoleao),  who  always  enjoyed  reading  the  Portuguese 
classics,  who  praised  Portuguese  writers  and  Portuguese  emigrants  to  Brazil, 
and  who,  according  to  one  Brazilian  historian,  wrote  in  a Portuguese  that  had 
“little  of  the  Brazilian”  but  an  “absolute  purity  of  form”  (Cordeiro  49). 

Research  into  Machado  de  Assis’  relationship  with  Portugal  has  necessarily 
to  consider  the  family  on  his  mother’s  and  his  wife’s  side,  his  friendships  with 
Portuguese  people,  his  texts  that  refer  specifically  to  Portugal,  especially  those 
that  dealt  with  Portuguese  works  or  authors,  his  correspondence  with 
Portuguese  citizens,  his  books  or  texts  that  were  published  in  Portugal,  criticism 
of  his  work  by  Portuguese  writers,  trans-textual  or  intertextual  links  between  his 
work  and  that  of  Portuguese  authors,  and  also  his  use  of  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage. Since  it  is  not  possible  to  contemplate  all  these  aspects  adequately  in  this 
essay,  I will  therefore  put  forward  a summary  of  the  situation. 

Throughout  the  twentieth  century,  it  became  commonplace  to  complain 
that  Machado  de  Assis  was  virtually  unknown  in  Portugal.  Only  a few  years 
after  the  Brazilian  writer’s  death,  AJberto  de  Oliveira  wrote:  “Eminent  novelists 
like  Machado  de  Assis  [. . .]  are  not  known  or  studied  in  Portugal  as  they  should 
be”  (92).  In  1923,  Rui  Gomes  referred  to  Machado  de  Assis  and  Lima  Barreto 
as  “great  unknowns  in  Portugal.”  Not  long  afterwards,  in  1946,  Carlos  Queiroz 
said  that  writers  such  as  Castro  Alves  and  Machado  de  Assis  were  “figures  who 
meant  nothing  to  the  Portuguese  readership”  (30).  In  1954,  commenting  on  the 
way  that  “our  language  is  taught,”  Vitorino  Nemesio  declared  that  Machado  de 
Assis,  one  “of  the  greatest  prose  writers  to  compose  [in  Portuguese],  is  a foreign 
novelist”  (75).  In  1993,  Pedro  Calheiros  concluded  his  study  of  the  reception  of 
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1 Machado  in  Portugal  by  affirming  that  “the  Portuguese  are  not  at  all  familiar 
with  him”  (“Machado”  87).  In  a review  of  Calheiros’  article,  the  Sao  Paulo  news- 

(paper  ()  Escritor  saw  “evidence  of  a complete  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
writer  in  Portugal.”  In  1997,  in  reference  to  two  surveys  of  “books  that  iiiHu- 
I enced  my  life,”  carried  out  by  the  magazines  Jornal  de  Letms  and  Ler  magazine, 
1 Fernando  Venancio  noticed  that  Machados  name  appeared  only  four  times — 
1 1 out  of  a possible  520 — in  the  Jornal  de  Letras,  and  not  at  all  in  Ler — where  there 
I were  330  chances  to  choose  his  works.  Furthermore,  in  the  Jornal  de  Letras  oi  25 
^ February  1 998,  Venancio  insisted  that  “Machado  is  virtually  unknown  among 
I us,”  a fact  that  Ana  Marques  Gastao  reaffirmed  in  the  Didrio  de  Notieias,  stat- 
1 ing:  “it  is  a great  shame  that  the  average  Portuguese  person  is  not  aware  of  him.” 
There  is  no  denying  that  “the  average  Portuguese  person”  is  more  or  less 
unaware  of  Machado  de  Assis;  but,  then  again,  s/he  is  also  unaware  of  most 
' Portuguese  classics.  So,  where  Machado  is  concerned,  the  idea  that  “complete 
, : ignorance”  reigns  among  the  “educated  Portuguese”  rather  suggests  a certain 
: ignorance  ...  As  Raymond  Sayers  has  shown,  Machado  became  known  in 

' Portugal  early  in  his  career.  F3alf  a dozen  years  after  his  literary  debut,  when 
he  was  only  21  years  of  age,  his  name  appeared  in  volume  V (1860)  of  the 
I famous  Diciondrio  Bibliogrdfico  Portngues  by  Inocencio  Francisco  da  Silva.  In 
. 1866,  the  multi-faceted  writer  Gomes  de  Amorim  was  able  to  say,  in  a letter 

: to  Machado,  that  his  “reputation”  had  crossed  the  seas  “ensured  that  you  are 

known  of  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  future  glories  of  your  country”  (49).  A year 
1 later,  the  Gastilho  brothers,  Antonio  and  Jose  Feliciano,  in  their  translation 
^ of  Ovid’s  Ars  Amatoria,  referred  to  him  in  the  dedication  as  “the  poet  of  the 
i soul,  and  Brazil’s  great  literary  hope”  (qtd.  in  Sayers  125).  Furthermore,  in 
I the  foreword  to  his  translation  of  Faust {\^72),  Antonio  Feliciano  de  Castilho 
•j  deemed  him  “the  remarkable  poet  Machado  de  Assis,  the  most  brilliant  star 
i in  Brazilian  literature”  (14). 

1 A large  number  of  texts  were  published  by  Machado  de  Assis  or  others — 
j with  or  without  his  permission — in  Portuguese  books,  almanacs,  magazines, 
^ and  newspapers,  dating  from  1864  (1865?)  in  the  earliest  instance,  when  the 
j first  part  of  the  poem  “Versos  a Gorina”  (1864)  appeared  in  the  Revista 
I Contempordnea  de  Portugal  e Brasild  and  was  included  in  the  collection 
T Crisdlidas  in  the  same  year.  In  the  nineteenth  century  alone,  texts  by 
Machado  can  be  located  in  books  or  anthologies  such  as  Gomes  de  Amorim’s 
' Cantos  Matutinos  {\^7  A)\  the  collection  O Marques  de  Pombal  {\^^‘b)\Tc6E\o 
I Braga’s  Parnaso  Portugues  Moderno  (1877);  Joao  Dinis’  Tesouro  do  Trovador 
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(1878);  Antero  de  Quentals  Tesonro  Poetico  da  Infdncia  (1883);^  in  almanacs 
such  as  Novo  Alrnanaqiie  de  Lemhrangas  Liiso- Brasileiro  (1873  onwards)  and 
Almanaque  de  Senhoras  (1875  onwards);  in  magazines  such  as  the  aforemen- 
tioned Revista  Contempordnea  de  Portugal  e Brasil,  Revista  Ocidental,  Revista 
Luso- Brasileira,  A Ilustragdo,  Revista  de  Estudos  Livres,  Revista  Moderna,  A 
Madrugada,  Braneo  e Negro,  Brasil- Portugal',  and,  finally,  in  newspapers  such 
as  O Comercio  do  Porto — for  which  Machado  worked  as  a correspondent  for 
several  years;  a fact  unknown  to  all  his  biographers  and  critics — A Folha 
Nova — where  between  12  October  and  22  November  1883  he  published  the 
first  28  chapters  of  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cubas^ — and  O Jornal  do 
Porto,  or  the  Lisbon-based  newspapers  Jornal  do  Comercio  and  Correio  da 
Manhd.  What  is  truly  surprising  is  that  Machado’s  manuscripts  can  even  be 
found  in  Porto.  On  4 March  1986,  in  a secondhand  bookshop  I unearthed  a 
poem  from  1867  that  is  not  included  in  his  complete  works  and  which  was 
certainly  given  to  “a  Portuguese  actress”  whom  he  admired  or  loved. 

In  some  cases,  the  texts  that  Machado  de  Assis  sent  to  Portugal  were  pub- 
lished in  Brazil  at  a later  date.  For  instance,  R.  Magalhaes  Junior  noticed  that 
part  of  the  “Versos  a Gorina,”  which  Machado  said  was  unpublished  else- 
where, had,  in  fact  appeared  twice:  in  Portugal  first,  and  then  a copy  was  pub- 
lished in  Rio  de  Janeiro  {Vida  1.314).  In  other  cases,  however,  Portuguese 
publications  reproduced  texts  that  had  already  been  published  in  Brazil. 
Positive  reviews  could  thus  be  printed  alongside  the  texts,  which  would  help 
them  to  attain  greater  success  than  they  had  originally  achieved  across  the 
Atlantic.  R.  Magalhaes  Junior  reminds  us  that  the  sonnet  “Cfrculo  vicioso,” 
published  in  1879  in  the  Revista  Brasileira,  “had  an  immediate  effect  in 
Portugal”  (11.256),  where  Pinheiro  Chagas  praised  and  reproduced  it  in  the 
Didrio  da  Manha,  before  any  Brazilian  newspaper  (the  first  was  O Pals,  based 
in  Sao  Luis  do  Maranhao,  which  became  aware  of  it  through  Pinheiro 
Chagas’  article).  Years  later,  in  1886,  the  same  poem  also  appeared  in  the 
Novo  Almanaque  de  Lembrangas  Luso- Brasileiro,  as  well  as  in  Valentim 
Magalhaes’  A Literatura  Brasileira,  printed  in  Lisbon  by  the  Livraria  Antonio 
Maria  Pereira  in  1896.  On  page  19  of  this  last  volume  it  is  stated  that:  “The 
name  of  Machado  de  Assis  is  well-known  and  respected  in  Portugal;  but  his 
work  is  not  known  well  enough.”  In  actual  fact,  Machado  was  better  known 
at  the  time  as  a poet,  critic,  and  newspaper  columnist  than  as  a novelist  or 
playwright.  Raymond  Sayers  even  wrote  that,  in  Portugal,  Machado  “never 
received  the  acknowledgement  he  deserved  as  a novelist”  (126).  Yet  along 
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with  the  Portuguese  citizens  who  knew  him  personally,  such  as  Antonio 
Feliciano  de  Castilho,  Ernesto  Riester,  and  Rafael  Bordalo  Pinheiro,  or  who 
were  part  of  his  circle  of  friends,  there  were  other  Portuguese  contemporaries 
who  were  clearly  aware  of  the  importance  of  his  work.  One  of  these  was 
Pinheiro  Chagas,  who,  in  1866,  praised  Os  Deuses  de  Casaca  (“Os  Detises” 
212-1  5),  compiled  two  essays  about  Ressurrei^ao  {Artes  80),"*  and  who,  as  has 
been  mentioned  already,  wrote  about  the  poem  “Cfrculo  vicioso”  as  soon  as 
it  came  out.  Another  was  Jtilio  Cesar  Machado,  who  lauded  Falenas,^  which 
he  must  have  received  via  Jose  Feliciano  de  Castilho — who  lived  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  to  whom  Machado  sent  his  first  novel  with  the  dedication:  “to 
Julio  Cdsar  Machado,  prince  of  the  feuilleton,  Machado  de  Assis  offers  this 
work.”  But  the  list  could  go  on  to  include  Teofilo  Braga — who  included 
Machado  in  an  anthology  and  described  him  as  a “great  talent”  (3) — Antero 
de  Quental,^  Ramalho  Ortigao,^  Inocencio  Francisco  Silva, ^ Ega  de  Queiroz^ 
and  even  Sampaio  Bruno — who  admired  “the  chastened,  lucid,  perfect 
Portuguese”  employed  by  Machado  de  Assis  in  his  serialized  novels  (58) — or 
a journalist  from  A Ilustragdo  who,  writing  on  behalf  of  “the  board  of  editors” 
considered  Machado  de  Assis  “one  of  the  most  notable  and  well-regarded 
poets  and  prose  writers  in  Brazil,  a writer  who  is  as  admired  and  feted  in 
Portugal  as  he  is  in  his  own  country.” 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  even  during  his  lifetime  Machado’s  name  was 
in  no  way  unknown  to  a good  part  of  the  Portuguese  elite,  although  it  is 
strange  that  Camilo  Castelo  Branco  failed  to  include  him  in  his  Cancioneiro 
Alegre  de  Poetas  Portugueses  e Brasileiros  (1879).  Camilo  should  have  been 
well-acquainted  with  the  Brazilian  author  since  they  had  collaborated  on  a 
number  of  publications  and  both  were  friends  of  Faustino  Xavier  de  Novais. 
In  the  same  year  that  Cancioneiro  published,  Camilo  described  Machado 
as  one  of  the  “founders  of  a literature  that  would  be  like  Flercules  in  infancy, 
if  it  had  not  become  so  aged  already  in  Portugal.” It  is  also  curious  that 
Machado  does  not  appear  in  Teixeira  Bastos’  Poetas  Brasileiros.  Maybe  not  so 
strange  is  his  absence  from  Estudos  Criticos  sobre  Literatura  do  Brasil — I — O 
Lirismo  Brasileiro,  by  Jose  Antonio  de  Freitas  from  Maranhao,  a book  pref- 
aced by  Aratijo  Porto-Alegre,  who  was  at  the  time  the  Brazilian  General 
Consul  in  Fisbon,  and  to  whom  Machado  had  sent  some  of  his  works 
(Magalhaes  Junior  11.79).  Another  Brazilian  living  in  Fisbon,  Valentim 
Magalhaes,  praised  Machado  de  Assis  warmly  in  A Literatura  Brasileira,  and 
included  a photograph  of  the  writer  (19-21,  57). 
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Nevertheless,  it  also  seems  unusual  that  although  several  Brazilian  authors 
were  published  in  Portugal  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Machado  de  Assis’  works  only  circulated  in  editions  published  by  Gamier, 
which  did  not  sell  well.  Batalha  Reis,  who  planned  to  write  a series  of  articles 
on  Brazil  that  would  start  with  a piece  on  Machado  de  Assis — “should  this 
come  to  pass,  request  his  photograph  from  Gra^a  Aranha” — would,  in  1904, 
go  on  to  say:  “Mr.  Gamier,  who  lives  in  Paris  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  might  not 
even  manage  to  sell  ten  copies  of  each  of  his  books  in  Portugal”  (52).  He  was 
exaggerating,  of  course.  But  in  fact  some  of  Machado  de  Assis’  works  were 
advertised:  for  example,  the  prices  of  Crisalidas  and  Falenas,  on  sale  at  the 
Chardron  bookshop  in  Porto,  appear  on  the  back  cover  of  Faustino  Xavier  de 
Novais’  Poesias  Completas  (1881).  Raymond  Sayers  also  comments  on  the 
absence  of  Machado’s  works  from  a number  of  Portuguese  libraries  or  cata- 
logues. In  Porto,  searching  the  catalogues  and  “the  library” — presumably  the 
Biblioteca  Municipal — he  found  only  Falenas  and  Fhe  Posthumous  Memoirs 
of  Bras  Cubas  (Reis  139).  However,  if  he  had  gone  to  the  Athenaeum  he 
would  have  found  first  editions  of  Historias  sem  Data\  Helena-,  Fu,  So  Fw,  Puro 
Amor,  and  Poesias  Completas,  We  now  know  that  at  the  time  people  used  to 
pass  on  important  works  by  an  important  author  from  hand  to  hand;  this  is 
what  happened,  for  example,  with  Papeis  Avidsos,  according  to  what  Miguel 
de  Novais  wrote  in  a letter  to  his  brother-in-law  sent  from  Lisbon  on  27  May 
1883  (Magalhaes  Junior  111.37).^- 

Even  now,  some  of  Machado  de  Assis’  works  are  yet  to  be  published  in 
Portugal,  and  there  is  no  Portuguese  edition  of  his  complete  works  available. 
One  can,  however,  find  at  least  five  editions  of  Memorias  Postumas,  four  of 
Dom  Casmurro,  three  of  Helena,  three  of  Memorial  de  Aires,  two  of  Quincas 
Borba,  four  anthologies  of  short  stories  (organized  by  Jose  Osorio  de  Oliveira, 
Joao  Alves  das  Neves,  Temfstocles  Linhares,  and  Lello  e Irmao,  respectively), 
short  stories  published  individually  (“Missa  do  Galo,”  “O  Alienista,” 
“Cantiga  de  Esponsais”),  while  several  short  stories  or  poems  appear  in  col- 
lections or  anthologies.  One  might  also  note  that  biographies  of  Machado  by 
Lufs  Viana  Filho,  Josue  Montello,  and  Mariazinha  Congflio  have  already 
been  published  in  Portugal. 

Much  more  significant,  however,  is  the  publication  in  the  Portuguese- 
speaking world  of  essays  or  articles  about  Machado  de  Assis  written  by 
Portuguese  or  foreign  critics.  As  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  scope  of  this 
short  study  to  list  them  or  to  comment  upon  them  all  adequately,  I will  men- 
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tion  just  a few  of  the  most  important  authors  to  write  about  him  after  his 
death  (which  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  and  inspired  an  “ode”  by 
Paulino  de  Oliveira),  namely:  Julio  Dantas,  Julio  Brandao,  Joao  Caspar 
Simoes,  Jose  Osorio  de  Oliveira,  Alberto  Machado  da  Rosa,  Jose  Pereira  Tava- 
res, Jorge  de  Sena,  Antonio  Cirurgiao,  Helder  Macedo,  Eugenio  Lisboa,  Nuno 
Guimaraes,  Pedro  Calheiros,  and  Abel  Barros  Baptista.  Other  studies  that 
deserve  to  be  highlighted  are  those  by:  Jose  Osorio  de  Oliveira,  one  of  the 
studies  Mario  de  Andrade  considered  “admirable”  (Assis,  Contos  7);  Joao 
Caspar  Simoes,  who  explored  the  relationship  between  Machado  and  Sterne, 
studied  Machado’s  humor  in  contrast  to  E^a’s  irony,  and  defended  the  thesis 
that  Machado  was  a writer  of  short  prose  rather  than  a novelist;  Alberto 
Machado  da  Rosa,  with  its  provocative  title;  Jorge  de  Sena,  who  threw  light 
on  Machado’s  “psychological  realism”  and  argued  that  the  so-called  “Carioca 
quintet”  of  novels — Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cabas,  Qiiincas  Borba,  Dom 
Casmurro,  Esau  e Jaco,  and  Memorial  de  Aires — constitutes  an  “experimental 
novel”;  and  Abel  Barros  Baptista,  who  wrote  his  MA  and  PhD  theses  on 
Machado.  Before  Barros  Baptista,  the  unfortunate  poet  Nuno  Guimaraes — 
who  died  young — wrote  an  undergraduate  thesis  at  the  University  of 
Coimbra  on  Machado  de  Assis,  suas  Relagoes  com  Garrett — Aspectos  da  sua 
Cosmovisdo  (1967).  Despite  its  limited  bibliography  and  structural  weak- 
nesses, Guimaraes’  study  established  points  of  convergence  and  divergence 
between  the  two  writers,  more  in  their  prose  than  their  poetry,  and  identified 
duplications  and  dissimulations,  including  the  “dissimulation  of  a dissimula- 
tion” in  Machado’s  works.  Pedro  Calheiros,  who  wrote  his  Master’s  thesis  on 
Dom  Casmurro  at  the  Sorbonne,  defended  his  doctoral  thesis,  entitled  Du 
Naturalisme  au  Symbolisme.  Madeleine  Eerrat  de  Zola  e Dom  Casmurro  de 
Machado  de  Assis:  Interferences  et  Lectures  Critiques,  at  the  same  university  in 
1990.  Calheiros  briefly  compares  not  only  the  two  novels  but  also  the  authors 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  age  and  societies  in  which  they  lived.  In  2003,  Carla 
Mourao  Neves  defended  her  MA  thesis,  entitled  Em  Demanda  da 
Identidade — A Duplicidade  em  Esati  e Jaco,  at  the  University  of  Porto.  She 
catalogues  the  figures,  the  images,  and  also  the  stylistics  and  rhetoric  of 
duplicity  in  the  little-studied  but  fascinating  novel,  in  which  she  sees  signs  of 
a crisis  in  post-Romantic  identity  and  clear  Modernist  tendencies. 

The  theses  by  Abel  Barros  Baptista,  presented  to  the  New  University  of 
Lisbon  in  1989  and  1995,  were  published  under  the  titles  A Eormagao  do 
Nome — Duas  Interrogagoes  sobre  Machado  de  AssD^  and  Autobibliografiasd^ 
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They  take  their  starting  point  from  key  ideas  such  as  the  name,  the  signature, 
and  the  book  itself.  By  looking  at  only  a few  texts — the  essay  “Instinto  de 
Nacionalidade,”  Memorias  Postumas  de  Bras  Cubas,  Dom  Casmurro — and 
working  with  the  modern  theories  of  thinkers  such  as  Foucault  and  Derrida, 
Barros  Baptista  dares  to  propose  a “new  reading  of  Machado’s  works,”  writ- 
ing about  its  irreducible  otherness,  its  dislocations,  its  simulations,  manner- 
isms, detours,  lapses,  and  tensions,  moving  between  the  proper  and 
improper,  the  national  and  universal,  the  authorial  and  the  anonymous,  life 
and  narrative,  truth  and  fiction,  the  author  and  the  reader,  ^ 5 

Several  studies  have  already  shown,  usually  with  scant  proof  or  a lack  of 
consistency,  the  (unquestionable)  presence  in  Machado’s  work  of  Portuguese 
authors  such  as  Camoes,  Garrett,  E^a,  and  Camilo.  Research  needs  to  be 
undertaken  into  these  and  other  intertextual  relationships,  as  well  as  into 
Machado’s  presence  in  the  work  of  Portuguese  authors,  which  has  never  been 
attempted  except  in  relation  to  E^a.  Jose  Osorio  de  Oliveira  stated  once  that 
the  Brazilian  writer  “never  had  any  influence  in  Portugal”;  but  Jeffrey  Needed 
went  even  further,  suggesting  that  during  his  lifetime  Machado  had  not 
inspired  the  founding  of  a literary  school  or  style  in  Brazil,  nor  had  he 
affected  the  Brazilian  way  of  life. 

In  actual  fact,  in  recent  times,  the  life  and  works  of  Machado  de  Assis  have 
become  a rich  source  of  material  not  only  for  various  kinds  of  criticism  but  also 
for  different  kinds  of  fiction,  such  as  the  stories  from  Missa  do  Galo — Variagoes 
sobre  o mesmo  tema,  or  works  by  Haroldo  Maranhao,  Domfcio  Proen^a  Filho, 
Fernando  Sabino,  and  many  others.  Another  Portuguese  writer,  Maria  Velho  da 
Costa,  used  the  figure  of  Capitu  in  her  play  Madame  (1999),  where  with 
Machadian  skepticism  or  cynicism  the  character  dialogues  with  Maria  Eduarda 
from  Os  Maias  about  reading,  writing,  the  novel,  and  the  theatre,  or  simply 
about  life,  in  which  “no  one  is  innocent.”  In  his  book  of  short  stories  A 
Expressdo  dos  Afectos,  Antonio  Mega  Ferreira  included  a “Letter  from  Capitu,” 
in  which  she  complains  that  she  was  never  allowed  to  tell  her  side  of  the  story. 
And  Helder  Macedo,  who  had  already  mentioned  Machado  de  Assis  in  his 
novel  Partes  da  Africa  (1991),  makes  veiled  allusions  to  Esati  e Jaco  and  Dom 
Casmurro  and  uses  similar  plots  in  his  novel  Pedro  e Paula  (1998). 

Therefore,  in  a somewhat  irregular  and  uneven  fashion,  with  gaps  here 
and  there,  Machado  de  Assis  has  been  a constant  presence  in  Portuguese  cul- 
tural life.  Although  it  is  symptomatic  that  an  encyclopedia  that  calls  itself 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  at  first  forgot  him,  including  him  only  later  in  a 
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supplementary  volume,  or  that  a recent  dictionary  of  literature  devoted  to 
him  fewer  lines  that  to  some  so-called  poets,  or  that  a well-known  public  fig- 
ure thought  that  the  author  was  still  alive,  it  is  thanks  to  a number  of  uni- 
versities that  Machado  de  Assis  is  now  widely  read  and  greatly  admired.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  recently  a bust  of  the  author  was  placed  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Lisbon,  an  institution  with  which  he  corresponded  and  oF 
which  he  was  a member;  that  Artur  Semedo  made  a film  inspired  by  “O 
Alienista”;  that  the  library  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Viseu  was  named 
after  him;  that  a special  double  issue  of  the  journal  Coloquio!  Letras  (\2\-\22, 
July-December  1991)  was  dedicated  to  him;  that,  as  well  as  Madame,  the  play 
Joaquim  Maria  by  Marcia  Milhazes,  based  on  his  life  and  work  was  also  pro- 
duced for  a Portuguese  audience;  that  on  14  June  2000  a beautiful  garden  in 
Porto  was  named  after  him?  And  other  examples  of  similar  initiatives  could 
be  recalled  as  well. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  as  a poet  that  Machado  de  Assis  became 
known  in  Portugal;  nowadays  it  is  as  a novelist,  who  some  illustrious  novel- 
ists— such  as  Augusto  Abelaira  and  Maria  Velho  da  Costa — rank  higher  than 
E(;a  de  Queiroz.  Wliat  no  one  in  Portugal  today  seems  to  doubt  is  that 
Machado  is  a master  of  the  Portuguese  language  as  well  as  an  expert  in  the  art 
of  describing  internal  tensions  and  the  labyrinths  of  human  emotion,  his  wis- 
dom spreading  outside  Brazilian  society  and  beyond  the  nineteenth  century. 

Furthermore,  if  this  were  not  enough,  Machado  is  also  perhaps  the  best 
example,  through  his  life  and  work,  of  the  benefits  that  Brazilians  and 
Portuguese  can  gain  from  exchange  and  dialogue.  As  he  himself  wrote,  “the 
literary  embrace  will  eventually  confirm  the  political  embrace  between  the 
two  nations.  It  is  certainly  not  in  the  field  of  intellectual  pursuits  that  our  dif- 
ferences should  be  consecrated.” 


Notes 

^ Assis,  “Versos  a Gorina”  256-258.  There  are  differences  berween  rhis  version  and  the  one 
in  Obra  Complete  (28-29)  where,  for  example,  there  appears  the  phrase  “pedra  bronca  e rude.” 
In  the  magazine,  however,  the  line  reads  “pedra  branca  e rude.”  Ivan  Teixeira  says  that 
Machado’s  poem  was  “published  in  sections  in  several  newspapers  in  Rio  and  one  in  the  city  of 
Porto,”  without  saying  which  one,  or  even  mentioning  the  Revista  Contempordnea  (173).  He 
may  have  been  using  Sayers’  confusing  reference:  “In  1884,  Ramalho  showed  some  interest  in 
Machado,  but  without  making  very  perspicacious  criticisms,  in  an  article  entitled  ‘Versos  de 
Machado  de  Assis,’  published  in  the  Jornal  do  Porto  alongside  ‘Versos  a Gorina,’  and  reprinted 
in  1900”  (130).  The  information  becomes  more  confused  because  in  a note  on  page  14 1 the 
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year  1884  becomes  1864.  Nor  is  the  information  any  clearer  about  the  publication  of  the  same 
poem  provided  by  R.  Magalhaes  Junior,  in  vol.  1 of  Vida  e Obra  de  Machado  de  Assis  (314). 

2 In  a letter  sent  at  the  end  of  1881,  Antero  writes:  “As  for  works  by  Machado  de  Assis,  I 
was  only  able  obtain  the  Crisalidas,  which  1 liked,  but  from  which  I gained  nothing  of  use” 
(Quental,  Letter  no.  319).  But  he  eventually  chose  the  poem  that  he  saw  as  most  representative 
of  Machado,  “Fe”  from  Crisdlidas.  He  uses  a slightly  different  and  apparently  more  correct  ver- 
sion than  the  one  that  appears  in  Obra  Completa  (189-190). 

^ Sayers  mistakenly  says  “vinte  e tres”  (136). 

^ Two  months  later  the  same  magazine  praised  Ressurreigdo,  once  again  in  an  article  by 
Francisco  Rangel  de  Lima — and  O Brasil  (1-2). 

Machado,  Gazeta  do  Povo.  See  also  A America. 

^ See  note  2. 

2 As  has  already  been  mentioned,  Ramalho  praised  Machados  poetry  in  O Jornal  do  Porto, 
but  also  in  the  preface  to  the  works  of  Casimiro  de  Abreu  (Abreu  IV),  and  read  Papeis  AvulsosWuh. 
great  enthusiasm,  as  a letter  to  Miguel  de  Novais  suggests — see  Magalhaes  junior,  A Vida  III. 37. 

^ His  famous  Diciondrio  Bibliogrdfico  Portugues  mentions  Machado  in  volumes  V (1860), 
XII  (1884),  and  XVI  (189.3). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  E^a  and  Machado  read  each  others  works,  and  not  only  at  the 
time  when  Machado  wrote  his  famous  criticism  of  O Primo  Basilio  ( 1 878).  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  when  E^a  died,  Machado  wrote  that  he  was  “the  best  of  the  family,  the  most  handsome  and 
worthy”  (in  a letter  to  Henrique  Chaves,  Assis,  Obra  Completa  933).  Domfeio  da  Gama  wrote  to 
Machado  de  Assis  in  a letter  sent  from  Paris  on  12  June  1892:  “He  also  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
about  Qiiincas  Borba,  which  I read;  I read  the  copy  that  you  sent  to  E^a  de  Queiroz,  to  his  office 
at  the  Gazeta.  E^a  is  in  Portugal  and  your  book  is  here  at  home.  When  he  returns,  he  will  write 
to  you,  naturally.  He  is  perhaps  your  greatest  admirer  in  Europe”  (see  Berrini). 

A IlustraMo,  ano  3,  vol.  Ill,  no.  6. 

^ ^ See  Saraiva. 

The  letter  was  published  fully  in  the  literary  supplement  of  the  Estado  de  Sdo  Paulo  on 
2 June  1964. 

The  original  title  was  Em  Nome  do  Apelo  do  Nome:  Responsabilidade  e Destinagdo  do 
Nome  Proprio  {Duas  Interrogates  sobre  Machado  de  Assis)-,  when  it  first  appeared  in  print  in 
Portugal  it  was  entitled  Em  Nome  do  Apelo  do  Nome  (Lisbon:  Litoral  Ediejoes,  1991). 

In  this  edition,  there  is  a subtitle  on  the  flyleaf,  Solicitagao  do  Livro  na  Eicgdo  e na  Eiegdo 
de  Machado  de  Assis,  which  originally  appeared  on  the  cover. 

Ronaldes  de  Melo  e Sousa  included  the  first  of  these  works  in  the  “Bibliografia 
Machadiana  Comentada,”  which  concludes  the  volume  Machado  de  Assis — Uma  Revisdo  (Melo 
e Sousa  227-240)  with  the  comment  that  it  “indicates  a fruitful  method  of  gaining  access  to  the 
meaning  of  Machado’s  novels  of  memoirs,”  but  considers  that  “the  thesis  is  not  sufficiently 
argued  or  satisfactorily  proved.” 

Taken  from  a cronica  in  the  Didrio  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  22  March  1862. 
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uprooted  from  Ones  Own  Land:  An  Anthology  of  the  Brazilian  Essay. 
Edited  by  Joao  Cezar  de  Castro  Rocha,  Universidade  do  Estado 
do  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Antonio  Lobo  Antimes.  The  Art  of  the  Novel. 

Maria  Alzira  Seixo,  Universidade  de  Eisboa 


Portuguese  Language  Textbook  Series 

Erancisco  Cota  Fagundes.  Um  Passo  Mais  no  Portngnes  Moderno: 
Gramdtica  Avangada,  Leituras,  Composigdo  e Conversagao. 


Portuguese  in  the  Americas  Series 

Portnguese-Americans  and  Contemporary  Civic  Culture  in  Massachusetts. 
Edited  by  Clyde  Barrow,  Center  for  Policy  Analysis, 

University  of-  Massachusetts  Dartmouth 

ISBN:  0-9722561-0-5 

Through  a Portage e Cate. 

Charles  Reis  Felix 
ISBN:  0-9722561-4-8 

In  Pursuit  of  Their  Dreams:  A History  of  Azorean  Immigration 
to  the  United  States. 

Jerry  R.  Williams 
ISBN:  0-9722561-6-4 

Sixty  Acres  and  a Barn:  A Novel. 

Allred  Lewis 
ISBN:  0-9722561-5-6 

Da  Cama,  Cary  Crant,  and  the  Election  of 1934. 

Charles  Reis  Felix 
ISBN:  0-9722561-8-0 


Forthcoming 

Tf)e  Representation  of  the  Portuguese  in  American  Literature 
Reinaldo  Silva 

The  Complete  Short  Stories  of  Alfred  Lewis 
A 1 heel  Lewis 

Being  ‘Azorean”:  Identity  Politics  in  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
Joao  Leal 

Distant  Music 
Julian  Silva 

So  Ends  This  Day:  Portuguese  and  Cape  Verdeans  in  the  American 
Whaling  Industry 
Donald  Warrin 

The  Complete  Poetry  ofAlfird  Lewis 
Alfred  Lewis 

Pashioning  Ethnic  Culture:  Portuguese-American  Communities 
along  the  Eastern  Seaboard 

Edited  by  Kimberly  da  Costa  Holton,  Rutgers  University,  Newark 
and  Andrea  Klimt,  University  of  Massachusetts  Dartmouth 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  Dartmouth 

Center  for  Portuguese  Studies  and  Culture 

Founded  in  1996  by  a group  of  faculty  from  four  different  colleges,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Dartmouth  Center  for  Portuguese  Studies  and  Culture  is  a multidiscipli- 
nary international  studies  and  outreach  unit  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  language,  liter- 
atures and  cultures  of  the  Portuguese-speaking  world.  The  center  is  designed  to  be  the  liai- 
son between  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Dartmouth  and  other  institutions  involved 
in  Portuguese  studies  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  center  aims  to  develop 
pedagogical  materials  to  aid  in  teaching  and  learning  Portuguese  language  and  cultures, 
and  supports  the  development  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  regarding  the  Portuguese- 
speaking communities  in  the  United  States. 

The  center  publishes  the  semiannual  scholarly  journal  Portuguese  Literary  & Cultural 
Studies,  which  has  been  positively  reviewed  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  and  the 
Washington  Post.  The  center  also  publishes  the  Adamastor  Book  Series,  the  Portuguese  in 
the  Americas  Series,  and  the  Portuguese  Language  Textbook  Series.  The  center  further 
sponsors  and  organizes  colloc|uia,  concerts,  art  exhibitions,  dance  performances  and  the- 
atrical productions,  in  addition  to  visits  by  distinguished  authors  and  critics. 

Recently,  the  center  led  the  effort  to  found  the  Affonso  “Ferreira  Mendes”  Ferreira  Por- 
tuguese-American  Archives  Endowment.  In  2001,  the  center  developed  the  Helio  and  Ame- 
lia Pedroso/Luso-American  Development  Foundation  Endowed  Chair  in  Portuguese  Studies. 
In  2000,  the  center  played  a leading  role  in  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Portuguese. 

The  varied  activities  of  the  Center  for  Portuguese  Studies  and  Culture,  including  the 
Summer  Program  in  Portuguese,  which  was  begun  in  1994,  are  made  possible  by  the  com- 
mitment and  generosity  of  many  individual  and  institutional  supporters,  including  the 
Luso-American  Foundation  of  Lisbon,  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the  Government  of 
Portugal,  and  the  Portuguese-American  legislative  caucus  in  the  Massachusetts  State  House. 

For  more  information,  visit  ws\w.portstudies. umassd.edu. 
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Portuguese  Literary  & Cultural  Studies  is  a multilingual  interdisciplinary 
peer-reviewed  journal  published  semi-annually  by  the  Cehter  for  Portuguese 
Studies  and  Culture  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Dartmouth.  The 
journal  addresses  the  literatures  and  cultures  of  the  diverse  communities  of 
the  Portuguese-speaking  world  in  terms  of  critical  and  theoretical  approaches. 


